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COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1878. 
To the President : 

Str: Again for the fourth consecutive year the earth has rewarded 
the toil of our husbandmen by a bountiful yield of nearly all of the diver- 
sified objects of our agriculture, and we have abundant reason for grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the bounteous Giver of all good things. <A con- 
trast of the condition of our people with a portion of the inhabitants of 
the great Chinese Empire, where hundreds of thousands have perished 
miserably because of the failure, in certain sections, of the rice crop, on 
which alone they depended for subsistence, enforces most emphatically 
the wisdom of insisting upon a diversity of agricultural products. The 
Department of Agriculture has for one of its leading objects the intro- 
duction of all the productions of the earth that can be grownin any part 
of our country, and to encourage by every means that diversity of pro- 
duction which is at once the safety and the wealth of the nation. 

In the endeavor to faithfully execute my duties as Commissioner of 
Agriculture my efforts have been ably seconded by the heads of divisions, 
clerks, and employés of the department during the past year. The work 
intrusted to them all has been faithfully and diligently performed, and 
I hope will result in valuable and permanent benefit to the whole 
country. 

The work of the Chemical Division of the Department of Agriculture 
during the year may be summarized as follows: 

1. Examination of minerals, including calcareous and phosphate 
marls, rock phosphate, &c., (81 in number). 

2. Analyses of mineral, spring, and well water (10 in number). 

. Analyses of soils (4 in number). 

. Analyses of sugar-beets (45 specimens). 

. Analyses of cane, maize, and sorghum sugars (8 samples). 

. Analysis of beet sirup. 

. Analysis of sorghum sirup. 

. Analysis of brewers’ grain, to ascertain the food value thereof. 
. Analyses of fertilizers, superphosphates, &c. (4 samples). 

10. Examination of plants for narcotic poisons or other alkaloids (5 
specimens). 
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11. Examination of deposit in spring water. 

12. Examination of peat, to determine its value as a fertilizer, and as 
a source of paraffine or oils. 

13. Examination of cream puffs, for mineral or vegetable poisons, for 
the Board of Health of District of Columbia. 

14, Examination of adulterated tea, for Board of Health of District of 
Columbia. 


15. Examination of Bologna sausage, for mineral and organic poisons, 


for the Board of Health of District of Columbia. 
_ 16. Examination of the “Nuisance,” for the Health Officer of District 
of Columbia. 

17. Examination of postal cards, for the Post-Office Dep 

18. Examination of canceled postage- stamps. 

19. Analyses of two samples of oleomargarine, for committee of House 
of Representatives. 

20. Analyses for the Treasury Department, including : 

a. Fourteen samples of Demerara sugar. 

b. A sample of iron rust. 

c. Bottle of suspected compound. 

21. Examination of whisky for fusil oils. 

22. Examination of seed-pods of the algarobo. 

23. Examination of tannin in canaigre. 

24, Examination of Youpon for theine. 

25. Examination of oil from tea seed. 

26. Examination of so-called bombic acid. 

27. Analysis of covering of the eggs of insects. 

28. Analysis of ash of sorghum. 

29. Analysis of three samples of earth from niter caves. 

30. Analysis of three samples of lime. 

31. Analysis of baking-powders. 

32. Examination of siliceous diatoms. 

33. Analysis of shell of egg from hen dying of cholera. 

34, Analysis of yam. 

30. Analyses of proximate constituents and of the ash of native grasses, 
including— 

a. Fifteen from Alabama. 

b. Twelve from Texas. 

c. Four from Georgia. 

d. Three from Wisconsin. 

e. Two from Ublnois. 

Jf. Two from Mississippi. 

g. One from South Carolina. 

36. Experiments in preparation of tea from leaves obtained from— 

a. Department grounds. 

b. North Carolina (4 lots). 

¢. South Carolina (4 lots). 


iy 


4 d. Georgia (2 lots). 
; 37. Experiments in the manufacture of sugar from— 
4 a. Sorghum. 

b. Maize. 

ce. Millet. 

d. Teosinte or Euchiena luxurians. 

Among the minerals that have been analyzed are specimens from 
nearly every section of the country, many of them giving evidence of 
the existence of valuable mineral deposits, which warrant a more thor- 
ough examination. It has been the desire of this department to assist, 
as far as could be done without interference with our regular work, in 
the development of these mineral resources of the country. 

The examination of two new materials, the algarobo and the canaigre, 
for tannin, shows the existence of a very abundant source of this im- 
portant material, and gives reason for the belief that the latter at least 
may soon afiord a cheap supply to the arts. Thus far only a prelimi- 
nary examination has been made, but the investigation is being continued, 
and will, it is hoped, have reached definite conclusions before the publi- 
cation of the annual Report, of which this will be a part. The impor- 
tance of a new and cheap source from which tannin may be readily ob- 
tained can scarcely be overestimated, and the most diligent prosecution 
of this search in various directions will be continued until success is 
assured. The amount of barks and other substances, valued for their 
tannin, reaches many millions of dollars yearly, and, if the canaigre root 
answers our expectations, the world’s supply may be easily grown by 
our own people. 

Among the interesting subjects of investigation and progress which 
have been undertaken by this department, and which are yet incomplete, 
is the increase of our production of sugar. Failing (as yet) in obtaining 

- anew variety of seed-cane from Tampico, which I had contracted for in 
some considerable quantity, I was gratified to receive from our corre- 
spondent in Japan a small lot of the best varieties grown there, and 
also, through the efforts of Dr. T. G. Richardson, of the State University 
of Louisiana, a small quantity from the Sandwich Islands, to whom, like- 
wise, Iam indebted for some 22 varieties of seed-cane, as well as for 
other plants and seeds from Brazil. 

It is too early as yet to predict the results of these various trials, but 
a variety of cane from Jamaica, called the ‘‘Salangore,” is apparently 
worthy of extensive introduction and trial; and, accordingly, action has 
been taken to secure a moderate amount for this purpose. Without re- 
mitting in any degree efforts to increase sugar production by encour: 
aging the cultivation of the tropical cane (with that end advising the 
divorce of the mechanical from the agricultural part of the business, and 
the establishment of the central factory system), and also by obtaining 
and distributing the best sugar-beet seed to be had, and collecting such 
facts on the production of sugar from beets as would give a fair state- 
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ment of the present and prospective condition of these industries, my 
attention has of late been more especially given to the question of pro- 
ducing large supplies of sugar from sorghum and raize, and one or two 
other sugar-yielding plants. 

Satisfied of the extraordinary qualities of a variety of sorghum called 
the “Minnesota Early Amber,” I procured as much of the pure, well- 
cured seed as possible, and distributed the same in every Congressional 
district in the United States. The results of this distribution have 
been uniformly favorable, and the variety is recognized as a great acqui- 
sition, yielding everywhere a large amount of rich saccharine juice, 
which, under proper treatment, gives a first-class article of cane sugar 
and sirup, the yield being from 120 to 250 gallons of heavy sirup te the 
acre. Mr. Seth Kenny, of Morristown, Rice*County, Minnesota, who 
first made sugar from “ Karly Amber” cane, writes that he has made 
this season, for himself and neighbors, 4,240 gallons of sirup, of which, 
at the time of writing, he had sold 720 gallons at 7 cents per gallon, 
and 13 barrels of which were grained into mush sugar. A large amount 
of sugar and sirup was made in other parts of Minnesota during the 
past season from this “ Early Amber” cane, and much excellent sirup, 
with some sugar, in many other parts of the country. 

Many of those who have planted this sorghum the past year an- 
nounce their intention of cultivating an increased area another season, 
which goes to show that the crop has not been unprofitable. 

There being no vacant space in the grounds attached to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suitable for the purpose of conducting experiments 
in this direction, I was compelled to seek the aid of farmers in the vicin- 
ity of the city, and it was with some difficulty that any one could be 
found in the neighborhood of Washington who would consent to plant 
seed of the “‘ Early Amber” cane, a crop of which was desired for experi- 
ments here. Small patches were finally planted on three farms, but 
these were allowed to grow without thinning, and of course the product 
was in no sort a typical one, the cane used in our experiments (de- 
tails of which are given elsewhere) being only large-sized grass, not 
exceeding the girth of a man’s thumb, rather than the full-sized stalk to 
which it would have attained under moderately favorable cultivation ; 
and yet, despite this and other untoward circumstances attending our 
experiment, it has sufficed to demonstrate the fact—if, indeed, other 
demonstration than the practical results as to sorghum in Minnesota 
and elsewhere, and maize in Pennsylvania, were needed—that: there 
exists in these two plants a large amount of sugar, which may be readily 
obtained, and that the aggregate amount possible from this source 
would be practically unlimited. Indeed, were but one or two per cent. 
of our present corn crop given over to the production of sugar it would 
readily yield an amount equal to the entire annual importation of this 
important product. 

The experiments thus far made have scarcely been sufficient to accu- 
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rately determine the actual cost of the production of sugar from these 
sources, but they have sufficed to settle the question of its production 
with no further care than is required in making good butter and cheese. 

It is the determination of the department that these important ex- 
periments shall be prosecuted to the end, and it is believed that the 
work of another season will suffice to place this whole matter upon a 
sound practical basis. To this end, it would appear desirable that experi- 
ments be made upon a generous scale in the matter of different varie- 
ties of maize and sorghum, different modes of cultivation, the stage of 
growth at which the production of sugar is at its maximum, in order 
that with no further delay than is necessary the country may be pre- 
pared with all necessary data to enter intelligently upon this new 
industry, which promises to be one of the greatest of the near future. 

In addition to the experiments made with maize and sorghum, other 
allied grasses were subjected to the same treatment. A few seeds of 
pearl millet, which had been sown late in the season to test its value as 
a forage plant, produced a large growth of blades and stalks. The pres- 
ence of saccharine matter in considerable quantity was so apparent that 
the stalks were stripped and put through the mill, and the juice gave a 
fair quantity of readily erystallizable sugar of good quality. 

Whether this new sugar plant is worthy the attention of the farmer 
will be definitely ascertained during the coming season, by early plant- 
ing, and by thinning the rows to secure larger growth of the stalks and 


a greater amount of juice. 
An experiment with, teasinte, a small quantity of the seed of which 


had been procured from Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, was made after frost 
had cut the leaves of the plant and injured the stalks, and although a 
fair proportion of sirup was obtained, crystallization could not be in- 
duced, and the results were unsatisfactory. 

While a detailed account of these various experiments belongs prop- 
erly to the body of our annual, mention of them is included in this pref- 
atory report in order that some of the facts known may the sooner be 
laid before those interested, and that they may thus be induced to make 
such preparation during the coming spring and summer for the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of sugar as may to them seem desirable. 

The very great interest manifested in this matter is evinced by daily 
inquiries from all parts of the United States, and when it is known that 
sugar and sirup of excellent quality can be cheaply made from the juice 
of sorghum and maize, with the exercise of as little skill and care as is 
required in many other farming operations, and with an insignificant 
outlay for machinery and chemicals, thousands in place of hundreds will 
engage in producing them, the more especially when it is seen that they 
are articles as merchantable as wheat in the markets of the world. 

Thus a new industry will stimulate into renewed activity not only the 
agriculture, but the manufactures and commerce of the country, where- 
ever maize or sorghum can be grown, and one or both are already 
familiar plants in nearly.every county in the United States. 
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In the effort to Introduce the cultivation of the tea plant and the man- 
ufacture of tea, reasonable progress has been made. In Assam, India, 
the native home of the tea plant, the English Government, recognizing 
the great importance of the subject, years since undertook the establish- 
ment of tea culture, and after many failures and at great expense has 
at last succeeded in making it a permanent and profitable industry. 

Here, with a climate and soil admirably adapted to the growth of the 
plant, and a people whose mechanical ingenuity is always equal to any 


emergency, there can be po doubt whatever of the ultimate success of © 


this industry, but it must necessarily be of slow growth. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, and with the best cultivation, 
the trees will yield but few pickings the third year after planting, and 
not until the fifth year may we look for enough leaves from the fifty 
thousand tea plants, sent out by the department this year, to commence 
in earnest the manufacture of tea for commercial purposes. During all 
this time it will be the duty of this department to watch over and en- 
courage the industry, to give a thorough chemical analysis of-the tea 


leaves at various periods of growth, and to suggest or invent simple 


methods of preparation. 

From leaves raised in the department grounds and cbtained from the 
Carolinas and Georgia, experiments have been made in the laboratory 
after the methods of the Japanese as reported by importers and other 
authorities, and with such success in some of the samples as to obtain 
the warm commendation of experts and dealers, who declared the tea 
made to be “excellent Oolong—as good as could, be bought anywhere.” 

It is well known that nature is capricious in regard to the production 
of flavors, and the place or places in which the highest-flavored and 
finest teas can be produced will only be discovered by trial, and it is the 
duty of this department to see that the trial is thoroughly made, whether 
success or failure be the result. 

The question whether our people can compete with the acquired dex- 
terity and cheap labor of Asia will be answered, when the time comes, 
by mechanical inventions that will do the work cheaper and better. 

Meanwhile nearly every family in the Middle and Southern States may 
grow their own tea, and better tea than they at present buy in the gen- 
eral markets, if they do nothing more. 

The analysis of our native grasses has been extended to thirty-nine 
species, and has already resulted in the conclusion that there exist very 
many uncultivated grasses which may fairly claim equal merit with many 
of our standard varieties. It is proposed to give in the Annual Report, 
to which this will be introductory, full analyses of the proximate constit- 
uents of these grasses and of their several ashes, and a botanical de- 
scription ef each, with a full account of their natural history, ineluding 
distribution, habit of growth, and other information, which will enable 
our farmers to select such as shall promise to be desirable additions to 
their forage plants. 
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The high importance of this investigation cannot fail to be appreciated 
by every farmer having cattle to feed or pasture. The Hon. T.C.J ones, 
of Delaware, Ohio, whose judicial fame is not more widely recognized 
than his successful practice in the most advanced agriculture, declared 
in a conversation upon this subject, that nothing was more needed at the 
present, or would be of more value to this country, than a thorough 
analyses of the different grasses now in common use at various points ot 
their growth, and this opinion will be confirmed by every intelligent far- 
mer who will give the subject thoughtful attention. An investigation 
of this character will therefore be entered upon and prosecuted so far as 
the limited means of the department will permit. It is the more impor- 
tant, because of unmistakable indications that the grass lands (upon which 
the agricultural prosperity of the people, in many of the States, wholly 
depends), are becoming, year by year, less productive. It remains to be 
seen whether by the introduction of new varieties and a system of rota- 
tion this exhaustion may not only be arrested, but the crops be increased. 

Attention has been directed also to numerous plants without any rep- 
utation as forage plants, but which, flourishing vigorously upon worn-out 
soils, are looked to as the means of the ultimate restoration of such lands 
to fertility by their employment in green manuring; a method which, 
with clover, rye, buckwheat. and other crops, has been productive of 
such excellent results—an unfailing and inexpensive resource, and often 
the only remedy within the means of the average farmer. ; 

The determination to institute a thorough research in this direction 
has been very much encouraged by a recent conversation with that 
eminent chemist, Dr. St. Julian Ravenel, of Charleston, 8. C. The re- 
sults obtained in some experiments made by him in utilizing the vetch 
and the beggar-lice weed of Florida as preparatory forerunners for a 
crop of wheat in the sandy, barren flats near Charleston are so wonder- 
ful, that the experiments will need to be repeated under personal inspec- 
tion several times before we can feel sure of such favorable results as the 
ustial sequence to such simple means. 

As there could be nothing more important, in an agricultural point of 
view, than a full, careful, and thoroughly scientific examination into the 
chemical composition of the various cereals of the country to determine 
their special qualities and comparative value, whether for the produe- 
tion of tissue, of fat, or of the fermentation-resisting characteristics 
which distinguish the milling products of some grains over others, I had 
directed such examination to be made by the chemist of this depart- 
ment; and the work had already begun when the limited force allowed 
in the chemical division and the more pressing importance of our experi- 
ments with sorghum and maize in the production of sugar (and which 
have just been referred to), made it apparent that investigation in that 
direction would necessarily have to be deferred to a “more convenient 
season.” 

So, too, of tobacco. Much useful information touching both the growth 
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and manufacture of this important staple—information which skillful 
chemical analysis can only determine—is necessarily withheld from the 
farmer and the manufacturer solely for the lack of force and facilities in 
the existing laboratory of this department. That the benefits which a 
thoroughly-equipped and sufficiently enlarged Chemical Division would 
confer upon all parts and nearly every industry of the country are not 
exaggerated, will to some extent appear from the following extracts from 
the letters of a few only of the many prominent scientists and distin- 
guished agriculturists which have been addressed to the department 
on this subject. President Folwell, of the University of Minnesota, 
Says: , 

I can only venture to suggest that the department would do well to collate from all 


sources all results of chemical investigations of use to the industrial interests of the 
country and publish them. 


President Arnold, of the Oregon Agricultural College, remarks: 


One thing I greatly desire to see done is this, viz., that some one competent make an 
abstract of all those principles pertaining to agriculture, both physical and chemical, 
upon which all scientific agriculturists are agreed. 


Hon. Stephen L. Goodale, of Maine, for many years secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, says: 


The vast benefits conferred by the experimental agricultural stations of Europe upon 
the people of that country, by unlocking stores of hitherto concealed information, 
should furnish hints for the right work here. 


From Professor Seely, secretary of the Vermont Board of Agriculture, 
we read: 


The collation and arrangement of what you have already done would be of the 
greatest value to the country. 


President Welch, of the Agricultural College of Iowa, remarks: 


I have long been of the opinion that the agricultural interests of the country would 
be greatly advanced by a more thorough analysis than has yet been made of the grains, 
grasses, and edible roots, in order to determine the exact value of each in the produc- 
tion of milk, beef, and fiber, or muscular power. Millions of dollars are annually 
wasted by hap-hazard feeding; and what we want, as seems to me, is more precise 

tatements, based on the scientific research of the chemist, as to the use of the various 
foods. ; 


Professor Goessmann, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
writes: 

I believe a thorough examination into the chemical and industrial relations of our 
standard crops a very desirable investigation in the interest of national modes of 
farming. 

Professor Nicholson, in behalf of Professor Holmes, of the University 
of East Tennessee, says: 

A careful determination is needed of the comparative values of the different grades 
of wheat sold in, say, Baltimore or other markets; and, further, as to the chemical dif- 
ferences, if any, between the same variety of wheat grown in Alabama, Georgia, or 
Louisiana and in New England. That there is a practical difference every one knows, 
but precisely upon what it depends remains to be determined. 
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James O, Adams, secretary of the New Hampshire Board of Agricult- 
ure since its organization, writes as follows: 

I find we are obliged to go, in a good degree, to Wolff and other Germans for what 
we want. Their analyses of grasses, &c., are generally the basis. It seems to me we 
ought to have full analyses of our plants, &c., by our own analysts. 

Professor Swallow, of the University of Missouri, says: 


I feel we need, most of all, knowledge of our food products, such as wheat, corn, 
barley, rye, and oats. As we live in the center of the great corn and wheat growing 
region of North America, we have commenced some experiments which we expect to 
continue for years. But we want chemical analyses to finish up our experiments. 

Speaking of the enormous trade in commercial fertilizers, in which 
millions of dollars are annually expended, the Hon. H. Lewis, president 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, writes: 

After giving the subject what attention I could, I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no way in which the Department of Agriculture can aid the farmers of this 
country more than by a careful analysis of the commercial fertilizers sold on the 
market. The use of these fertilizers has become a necessity in all the older States—a 
necessity which is to increase from year to year. There is not one farmer in five hun- - 
dred thousand able to tell their value except by actual trial, and that must be made 
after his money is gone. I hope you will be able to aid us in this matter. 

Prof. John B. Bowman, regent of the University of Kentucky, writes 
that, among other things within the province of the department, 

There remain in the wide field for investigation the various soils, fertilizers, &c., to 
be examined. 


President Phillips, of the University of North Carolina, says: 

It seems to me that you will do our farmers most good by showing them how to de- 
fend themselves against fraud in what they buy as seeds, fertilizers, &c. 

And further: 

T learn from the great smoking-tobacco factory of W. P. Blackwell & Co., at Dur- 
ham, N. C., that there is great room and great need for original chemical research in 
the important work of curing tobacco. 

I might go on with similar quotations from leading citizens in almost 
every section of the country; but why multiply evidence already con- 
elusive of the vast amount of good which the chemical division of this 
department would be capable of performing to a greatly increased ex- 
tent if wider scope were given to its operations by more generous appro- 
priations ? 

The insufiicient force in the laboratory, and the small dimensions of: 
the laboratory itself—two small rooms, a closet, and a small cellar for 
the furnace—has, as we have already seen, greatly hindered the experi- 
ments in the manufacture of tea and sugar inaugurated during the past 
summer and fall. Though defective, from these causes, as the experi- 
ments were, it has been thought advisable to submit them to the public, 
so that whatever hints they may afford to those contemplating an at- 
tempt in these industries the coming season may not be offered too late 
for adoption. It is well known and often remarked by people familiar 
with the facts that there are probabiy five hundred laboratories in the 
colleges and schools throughout the country greatly superior in equip- 
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ment and allotted space to that provided by the United States Govern- 
ment for its Department of Agriculture. 

In concluding this branch of my report, it is pertinent to say that this 
department requires a working force of from 20 to 30 persons in the 
chemical division (it is now allowed but one chemist at the inadequate 
salary of $2,000, curtailed by reason of insufficient appropriation to 
$1,900 per annum, and one assistant chemist, whose salary has been 
curtailed for the like reason, from $1,600 to $1,400), and a suitable la- 
boratory apart from the main building, to enable the force to work to 
the best advantage. Three hundred thousand dollars would build a 
laboratory sufficient for the requirements of the department for a num- 
ber of years to come, which would be capable of doing much other 
work required by the different departments of the government and of 
various sections of the country. The need of such a laboratory is daily 
felt. The questions submitted by members of Congress, as well as offi- 
cials of other departments of the government, which affect the public 
’ weal, could be promptly and definitely answered so far as present scien- 
tific knowledge will permit, and thus information of great importance 
and value to the people of the whole country could be furnished from an 
authoritative and official source. 

In the establishment of the laboratory itadinida to this department, 
it was not, perhaps, designed that it should be used for private purposes 
to any great extent; and yet there is a vast amount of private work 
required, which, in a more liberal construction of the duties pertaining 
to this division, becomes of great public importance. Our country seems 
to be specially favored with minerals of all kinds, and there is scarcely 
a State or Territory in which there does not exist many having a fertiliz- 
ing value. To determine, therefore, by careful analysis, the value of 
these articles, and give an official approval or condemnation of them, 
would seem to be a duty which this department owes to those engaged 
in the development of such resources, as all such developments add to 
the wealth of the nation, and the advancement, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the people. 

To more fully illustrate the importance of this proposition, I have but 
to refer to the work of this division as detailed in my last annual report 
and inthis volume. In the analysis of the bat guanos of Texas, samples 
of which were forwarded from near Galveston, the report of the chemist 
for the year 1877 gives the per cent. of fertilizing material contained 
therein, and shows from the samples analyzed and the extent of the de- 
posits that they represent a value of perhaps $20,000,000. These deposits 
are private property, and yet the subject becomes one of public mpor- 
tance to the locality in which they exist, as the vast sum here repre- 
sented must, in a measure, be distributed among many classes of people. 

HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 

The labors of the Horticultural Division during the past year have 

been very closely confined to the propagation and distribution of eco- 
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nomic plants, the number of which depends, as a matter of course, upon 
the amount of money appropriated to pay the necessary labor required 
as well as upon the restriction entailed by the limited area of land which 
is available for the nursery preparation of the hardier species of plants. 
The land embraced by the Agricultural Department grounds is largely 
occupied by an arboretum, which is highly instructive and ornamental, 
as befits the scale of grounds surrounding public buildings in a 
great city. 

A considerable portion is also occupied by the buildings and struct- 
ures required for the proper administration of the duties of the depart- 
ment, such as stables, workshops, seed-houses, and greenhouses, Or- 
chards containing select .collections of pears and the small fruits, as well 
as a collection of hardy apples from Russia, further occupy the space, 
so that the amount available for testing seeds and for raising plants, 
vines, or trees for general distribution is not more than two aeres in 
extent. 

When we take into consideration the action of older and more ex- 
‘perienced nations, the importance which they attach to each and every 
agricultural improvement, the ample support they give to all efforts 
which are directed toward the increase of the productions of the soil, 
by means of large experimental farms and stations for the solution of 
scientific questions, and which are maintained in various parts of their 
respective countries, our Agricultural Department and its resources seem 
entirely trivial and ineionificant, 

Occupying a country which possesses every variety of soil and climate, 
extending from the arctic north to the tropic south, and in which agri- 
culture is by far the greater interest—that upon wiih all other indus- 
tries depend; a country one-half of the inhabitants of which are directly 
‘engaged in agricultural pursuits, yet our government is far behind all 
other civilized nations in the encouragement it gives to agricultural pur- 
suits and progress. 

It is respectfully submitted that no more profitable expenditure of 
money could be made than that necessary to secure and maintain a farm 
of 1,000 acres near this city, and eight or ten experimental stations in 
various parts of the country, located so as to embrace extremes of lati- 
tude and climate, on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and in the South- 
ern and Northern, as also the Middle States. This would enable the 
department to determine on a commensurate scale the value of seeds 
and plants for distribution throughout the country, as also to make such 
scientific and accurate tests in regard to fertilizers, rotative cropping, 
insect depredations, and the numerous and constantly increasing sub- 
jects suggested daily for the benefit of agriculture, as would enable it 
to meet the reasonable expectations of those who are practically inter- 
ested, and who are anxiously beseeching the department for assistance 
in their agricultural and horticultural enterprises. 

Facilities of this kind would aid in the introduction of tropical and 
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semi-tropical products, especially fruits, such as the orange, lemon, pine- 
apple, banana, guava, cherimoyer, &c., and such articles of common use 
as coffee and tea, and such textile plants as agave, bhemeria, and 
others, which, although in some cases may be looked upon as doubtful 
experiments, are yet undetermined, and their values can only be learned 
from intelligently directed efforts. 

The orange and lemon culture is of much promising importance, and 
in order to develop and increase the valuable collections now in posses- 
sion of the department, a small house has been arranged and expressly 
devoted to their culture and propagation. 

A distribution, as far as means would allow, has been made of the 
Japan persimmon, a fruit of great reputed value in its native country, 
and of prospective value here, particularly on account of its use in a 
dried state. 

The olive has also received special attention. A valuable selection of 
the best known commercial varieties has been secured, and will be prop- 
pagated as rapidly as means will allow. Much interest is felt in the 
culture of this product in the various States where the olive succeeds, 
and as the plant is not sensibly injured by less than a zero cold, it can 
be made a subject of experiment over a large portion of this country. 

The culture of the Chinese tea plant is exceedingly promising. The 
agitation of this industry has had the effect of arousing the attention of 
a large number of planters, and evidence daily accumulates as to what 
has already been done with the plant as a domestic production, and 
mainly for local domestic uses. It is not to be expected that home pro- 
duction will, for many years to come, make itself felt in the foreign com- 
merce of this article; but it may be expected connoisseurs will soon dis- 
cover the merits of the domestic article, and will not be satisfied with 
the inferior foreign product. 

This fact is apt to be overlooked in the discussion of this question, 
but the superiority of the home product will force itself upon the atten- 
tion of consumers, for the experience of those who have used the tea of 
Georgia confirms the world-wide and popular assertion that “ good tea 
as a beverage can only be had in tea-growing countries.” 

The operations consistently belonging to the Horticultural Division of 
this departmentaremultipliedandimportant. In some degree these opera- 
tions are misconstrued. It does not propose, aS seems very generally 
presumed, to propagate flowers and fruits indiscriminately for distribu- 
tion. It is not intended to propagate plants for the beauty of their flow- 
ers, except so far as may be required for direct use in the ornamentation 
of the department grounds. Plants valued merely tor the beauty of 
their flowers are not included in the distributions proper of the depart- 
ment, these being confined to plants of economic value and utility. 

During the year there has been distributed from the grounds 49,700 
tea plants, 12,200 strawberry, 7,181 plants of oranges, figs, Japan per- 
simmons, olives, &c., 2,954 grapes, and 95,000 scions of Russian apple 


trees. 
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The work of this division has been steadily prosecuted. During the 
winter distribution of specimens were made as follows: To each of the 
following colleges one box of specimens of the woods of the United 
States: State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich.; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
New Orleans, La.; Rutgers College, New Jersey; also two boxes of wood 
sections to Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

To each of the following colleges one box of botanical specimens: 
Delaware College, Newark, Del.; Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Lexington, Ky.; University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va.; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Bryan, Tex.; Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio; Agricultural and Mechanical College, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Agricultural and Mechanical College, Columbia, Mo.; Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans.; University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Later in the year there have been sent to the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege one box of specimens of the woods of the Argentine Republic, and 
one box of botanical specimens; also to Wellesby College, Massachusetts, 
one box of specimens of woods of the Argentine Republic. 

The botanical collections have been increased during the year by the 
receipt of one box of wood specimens from St. Petersburg, Russia; one 
box of botanical specimens collected by the Wheeler expedition and 
donated by the Smithsonian Institution; one package of Siberian and 
Japanese plants from the St. Petersburg Botanic Garden (also through 
the Smithsonian Institution); one box of botanical specimens from the 
Government of Spain; purchase and donation of a large collection of 
European mosses, the collection of the late Prof. Rudolphus Oldberg ; 
and by purchase as follows: one set of Florida plants, from Dr. A. P. 
Garber; a quantity of Arizona plants, from Dr. E. Palmer, and one set 
of the ferns of Trinidad, from A. Fendler. 

During the past summer the cases and herbarium have been trans 
ferred to rooms on the second floor, in connection with the general mu- 
scum. New cases have been added, so that abundant room for the her- 


- barium is now provided for several years to come. Additional interest 


and value have been given to the division by the erection of two large 
cases for the display of wood specimens, fruits, and objects of botanica] 
interest. 

The herbarium is increasing in public imeorent and value, and is now 
more frequently visited and consulted for purposes of instruction by 
teachers, professors in institutions of learning, and by private individ- 
uals interested in botanical pursuits. 

MICROSCOPICAL DIVISION. 


This division is principally engaged in the investigation of plant-dis 
eke, 
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eases, the elucidation of the causes and tendency of plant-decay, and the 
discovery of a remedy, as well as the utilization of such eryptogams as 
can be made available for food, dye-stuffs, pigments, and other commer-_ 
cial purposes. 

The following will illustrate the general character of the ware of this 
division during the past year: 

Investigations relating to the rust of cotton-plant. + 

The structural appearance of sugar made from sorghum and maize, as ~ 
seen under the microscope, having relation to their starch, sugar, and 
general cell-contents during the process of ripening. 

The diametric measurements of merino wool of various breeds, show- 
ing the comparative results and value of cross-breeds and high culture. 

The structural examination of textile fibers, and other relative resist- 
ing power to chemicals, as seen under the miscroscope. 

The cellulose of plants and fruits in relation to their amylaceous and 
woody condition, whether digestible or indigestible, as shown by the 
action of sulphuric acid in the conversion of cell-tissue into starch, as 
shown under the miscroscope. 

The relation of dairy prime butter to Otome garine, as seen under the 
microscope. 

The characteristics of colored Demarara sugar, as shown by experi- 
ment under the microscope, at the request of se Treasury Department. 

Experiments relating to insecticides. 

Experiments relating to anti-fungoid solution. : 

The classification of the edible fungi of the United States, showing 165 
species. 

The investigation of sweet-potato rot, grape-rot, and quince-fungus. 

The relative tendency of different varieties of eee to decay under 
adverse conditions. 

The work of the Microscopist has, with a few exceptions, been con- 
fined to such investigations as could be conducted in the department. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL DIVISION. 


In this division, there has been greatly increased activity during the 
year. Its correspondence has become quite extensive, and aside from 
the numerous answers to communications regarding the names and 
habits of well-known injurious insects, and remedies for the same, many 
new species have been received and studied. While much has been 
added to our knowledge of a number of insects that may be considered 
of secondary importance only, from the fact that they are local rather 
than national in-character, and while much valuable informstion regard- 
ing them, with remedies and suggestions for their destruction, will be 
included in the forthcoming report of the Entomologist, he has occupied 
himself more particularly with four classes of insects that seriously affect 
American productive industries for good or for evil. These are, 1st, 
cranberry-insects, about which many important facts have been learned; 
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2d, insects affecting the orangé, and which so seriously threatened. 
-orange-culture in Florida; 3d, silk-worms; 4th, cotton-insects. 

_~ In my last annual report I gave statistics showing that we annually 
_ pay to foreign countries no less than twenty-three million dollars for 
silk, all of which, by proper encouragement of silk-culture in the United 
States, may in due time be saved to our people. A review of all past 
attempts at.silk-culture in this country shows very clearly that the causes ~ 
of failure have been transient and not permanent ones, and the very 
_ many letters that constantly come to the department, asking for informa- 
tion on the subject of silk-culture and for silk-worm eggs, indicate the 
increasing interest felt by our people in this branch of industry. 

Last spring, through the courtesy of Mr. Lang Tsuda, a valued corre- 
spondent in Japan, the department was presented with a few cards of 
_ the eggs of a kind of silk-worm known as the Yana Gawwa, a valuable 

race, producing a small white constricted cocoon. The worms were fed 

- on three different species of Maclura, or Osage orange, and on eight dif- 
ferent species of mulberry, 2s well as on some other allied plants, by 
way of experiment. Another race that has been fed for the last eight 
years on Osage orange by Professor Riley was also grown. A part of 
the silk from these worms has been reeled in this country by Mr. L. 8. 
Crozier, of Silkville, Franklin County, Kansas, and proves to be of the 
very first quality.. But the most interesting fact in connection with 
these experiments is that the silk produced from the Osage-orange race, 
which was originally a cross between the best French and Japanese 
worms, actually proved superior in quantity and equal in quality to that 
fed on mulberry. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that this interest is beginning to 
receive attention, and that already systematic and intelligent effort is 
being displayed in the line of silk-raising in this country. Parties in 

North Carolina have found it sufficiently profitable, even with present 
drawbacks, to raise silk-worms, and ship the cocoons to France. One 
gentleman in Raleigh, Mr... Fasnach, has shijjped two bales to Mar- 
— seilles, each containing over 100 pounds of choked cocoons. These have 
been sold at Marseilles for as high as 32 francs (or over $6) per kilogram 

(not quite 24 pounds), and the freight from Raleigh to Marseilles did not 
exceed $3 per hundred weight. The cocoons were raised by the children 
; of the family; and aside from the silk product, Mr. Fasnach also pro- 
-- duced a number of eggs, for which there is now a ready market abroad 
at $3.50 to $4 per ounce (of 26 grams). Several other persons in different 
parts of the country have also reared sufficient quantities of cocoons to 
warrant New York brokers in offering from $1.50 to $2 per pound for the 
same. When parties find it profitable to raise silk under these adverse 
circumstances, there can be no question as to the growth of the industry 
whenever a home market is furnished for the raw material, and that 
when once it shall have been demonstrated that there can be offered and 
paid for cocoons some stated sum that will yet allow a fair profit on the 
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reeling, the industry will be fairly established, and private capital will 
not be wanting to seek profitable investment therein. 

Mr. John Ryle, of Paterson, N. J., a well-known authority on this 
subject, writes me under recent date as follows: 

The right way is to start every family to raise a few cocoons, and to prepare the 
way to provide a market for them, and so induce our people to increase the quantity 
raised, until there is enough to employ regular filatures, and professional reelers, to 
produce silk for our own factories. This can only be the work of time, but there is no 
other way to accomplish this result. 

There can be no question as to the adaptation of the larger part of 
our country to silk-culture, or of our ability to grow the worms success- 
fully. Experience has established these two facts, as it has the superior 
quality of American-grown silk. It is not so necessary to urge the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry as it is to establish first a market for the cocoons. 
In some parts of the South the best of white mulberries are already 
grown in large orchards, for the sake of the fruit, which is deemed most 
valuable food for hogs, and in case the mulberry-trees already grown 
should at any time be cut off by mildew and disease, as they were at 
the close of the multicaulis fever in 1839 and 1840, we have the advan- 
tage over Enrope and other countries in being able to fall back upon 
the Maclura, which proves, when judiciously fed, to be as good as mul- 
berry. 

Pursuant to an appropriation made by the last Congress for the pur- 
pose, I have carried on a special investigation of the insects injurious to 
the cotton-plant, more particularly the cotton-worm (Aletia Argillacea). 

The investigation so far (notwithstanding the lateness of the season 
when the work was commenced, and the unfavorable condition of the 
Lower Mississippi Valley, for such an inquiry the present year) has been 
fruitful beyond expectation. It is my desire and intention to make the 
investigation thorough and exhaustive. To accomplish this and to do 
full justice to the subject will require continuous work to the end of 
the next cotton-season, as we cannot arrive at complete knowledge on 
the many questions that present themselves, whether regarding the 
habits of the insect, or as to the best means of preventing its injuries, 
without pursuing systematic investigations through every season of the 
year. I will therefore hope and expect a renewal of the special appro- 
priation for this purpose to enable the department to satisfactorily com- 
plete the work. When wereflect on the immense losses the cotton- 
grower has sustained during the best part of a century from the ravages 
of the cotton-worm and other insects, it is surprising that no systematic 
investigation had before been made by the government; and now that 
the investigation has been commenced, it is very desirable that it be 
completed in a thorough manner. 

STATISTICAL DIVISION. 

This division has been employed during the past year, as usual— 

Tn collecting the statistics of farm products and animals through the 
agency of some 4,000 correspondents; 
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In the recording and tabulation of foreign statistics, compiled from 
the data supplied by those governments and by their agricultural 
societies ; Z 

In supplying the demand for information from members of Congress, 
boards of trade, and persons interested in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce ; 

In recording the prices of farm products and animals in the leading 
markets of the United States; 

Also, in publishing a monthly report of the crops of the whole coun- 
try, giving a detailed statement each month of acreage, condition, and 
quality of each crop, thereby reaching thousands of persons who 
otherwise would have to depend upon unreliable sources for such in- 
formation; and I can only regret that the limited amount of the appropria- 
tion for statistical purposes does not permit a more extended report of 
labor, wages, and other matters of interest to agriculturists and to the 
whole country. 

The report of the crops for the present year presents no material 
change from the abundant crop of 1877, which has been equaled, and 
in some cases surpassed, by the crops of this year. © 

The acreage in corn was slightly increased, while the condition during 
the growing season was not quite as favorable. Still the crop this 
year will be one of the largest ever grown, and will, in the aggregate, 
equal its predecessor of 1877. This is the more remarkable, as this is 
the fourth of an unbroken series of large crops. 

The wheat crop of the present year promised in the spring to bé 
unusually large. The winter had been favorable, the acreage largely 
increased, and the growing condition all that could be desired, but the 
“hot wave” of July brought disaster to the crop in certain portions of 
those States where spring wheat is sown, and in which the grain was in 
that certain condition of growth rendering it liable to be affected by the 
simoom, which lasted three days, and ruined the hopes of thousands. 
The States that produeed the heaviest yield last year produced the 
lightest this; yet, in a general view, it is to be considered that in the 
States north, and bordering on the Ohio River, in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and California, there are large yields reported, larger considerably than 
last year, so that the crop of this year may be safely estimated at twenty- 
five millions of bushels greater than that of 1877. 

The other grain crops have been generally good, presenting no new 
feature this year. The only crop which shows a material decline is the 
potato crop, which is from twenty to twenty-five per cent. less than that 
of last year. This great declinewas owing tothe extreme heat of July 
and the drought of August. 

The cotton crop, so important in its bearing on the industries of the 
world, has been favored during all the stages of its growth. The acre- 
age was slightly increased—about 2per cent. The absence of insect 
injuries was almost universal, only small portions of Mississippi, Ala 
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bama, and Georgia reporting any. The increase of product per acre is 
very decided, only Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana reporting a slight 
decrease, while 2 Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee report large gains. 
Should the season continue favorable for the next fortnight the crop 
will all be saved, and the total will exceed 5,000,000 balgs. ° 

The tobacco crop does not promise so large a yield this year as last, 
but the quality is much superior. Later returns are necessary before 
any estimate of the quantity can be made. 

The prospects for the sugar and rice crops of the South are very en- 
couraging, particularly the former. Last year was one of disaster, but 
the favorable weather this fall promises an unusual result—much greater 
than the product of last year. 

The following table presents the number of persons engaged in the 
different occupations in the United States at the last enumeration: 


1870 (census). 1878. 
Population. 
| Per Per 
cent. cent. 
iy oe 
Aare Cape seat esSee oo Seo A SS Scone enas sasesensaseearac 28, 298, G45 ee eee 34,000; 000" \saeceeem 
Wie ivestrerveul bayerernd vin Gr eee Re Serge pe sy ere PD: SOS OMS Ses Fe 15; 000, '000)2 be a= 
esyore (Galli = Ses ceores poe cD O Poor Be been aes SaeeoA Ss Seems sot 5 "922, 471 47. 35 7, 600, 000 50. 66 
Manufacturing and mining - ~~ 2-225. ona anes emcees eos 2 707,421 | 21.65 | 2,800,000 19. 33 
Professional and [DELSOe oe eee eee meee ee ena eee eee eet 2, 684, 793 | 21.47 | 3,000, 000 20. 00 
9.252 


Trade, commerce, and transportation -.-...-.---.------------ | 1, 191, 238 1, 500, 000 | 10. 00 


The census of 1870 gives an aggregate value of all personal and real 
property for that year of $29,822,535,140. 

The agricultural interest pene valued at 38 per cent. of all others 
combined, the value of farms and property is $11,124,959,037. 


“YSU AE Chg cgtcep) to) Jewett ay tees my SEEM seh A ers sey) S Seas op $9, 262, 803, 861 
eNITOLOL: feuO AIT AIS) lS Oy eee rons sem all Sele ie eerie 1, 525, 276, 747 
Value oteanm amplementsy WS) - tec she om cnt eceeeieieee aioe ae eee 336, 878, 429 

BV tree es Sen Ses eas ie ein inter ialtsrateleinienas Seetym ania baie ene etter 11, 124, 959, 037 


The increase of population over 10 years was somewhat above 21 per 
cent. At the same rate of increase of values the value of farms and 
farm products for 1878 would be as follows : 


Wenovor fars, TOTO. hs ewe nt an Sais was te nl eee ae ae eee 992,671 
Value of farm animals, 1878 ..2:.- 2---\- oe eres cnceecn ese cakewaeel | Lj eae neeeienam 
Walueoretarmn sraplements: 187 So. cc, ces enna! oscihe om eat stale) eee 407, 622,899 

Mohali =. ac cdac-cs <wmacn some ages ek open cele Cee aa meee eee a 


The value of farm products and animals for the year 1570 was re- 
turned at $2,447,558,658. Production has increased and prices have 
declined, and we estimate the total production of 1878 at about $3,000,. 
000,009. 

I desire again to call attention to a comparative statement of the 
appropriation made for the different departments of government, and 
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with this purpose reproduce the following statement embraced in the 
last annual report, and now corrected in some particulars: 


It is shown by a recent statement made from the records of the Treasury Depar’ 
ment that the total expenditures of the Department of Agriculture from 1839 to 1877, 
inclusive, amount to $3,366,114.37. From this amount should be deducted $100,000 
appropriated in 1867 for the purpose of enabling the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
erect a department building, and the further sum of $50,000 appropriated for the print- 
ing of the annual reports of the department for the years 1872 and 1873, and erro- 
neously charged to the current annual expenses of the department for those years, 
Deducting these two items from the above amount, and it leaves the sum of $3,216,- 
114.37 as the aggregate amount appropriated during the existence of the government 
for the promotion of agriculture. The utter insignificance of this sum becomes appa- 
rent when compared with the amounts appropriated for the maintenance of other 
departments of the general government. Dividing the total amount appropriated by 
the number of years during which these appropriations have been made, and it gives 
the small sum of $84,634 as the average annual expenses of the department. When 
it is remembered that the last census established the fact that one-half the popula- 
tion of the United States is either directly engaged in agricultural pursuits or is 
wholly dependent upon them for support, this sum becomes still more insignificant as 
an appropriation for fostering and promoting so vast an interest. 

The following appropriations for the years named will be sufiicient to illustrate the 
difference in the amounts appropriated for the various departments of the general 
government. 


Departments. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
* | 
MSPAMINIONG OF SURE. cine ac cree ciems ce sinccegenseeas <= $1, 377, 428 43 | $1,353, 807 50 $7, 134, 325 64 
Press WepAruDpeNb «2 - seam -ecccwekmscsene-coss—na=n| 163, 015, 647 G8 ; 159,222,392 61] 167, 122) 913 75 
Oi DER LC TaST eR he ee Ree ee a 37,251,271 81} 4, 245,628 00 68, 263, 792 48 
UBM ON AU IMOD Tl si pcan eto ee dplaicicw mim nee esa ectee Leia Spa is; 745, , 422 G0 20, 684, 492 83 
ifremen. Dopartiient)-<-s22...s.te--o22-0-carces acess 87, 673, 054 17 | , 36, O74, 5ialae 38, 245, 551 74 
een mice Dopartment..2.ss0/.ci0ss-2ecscecees sce | 6,422,983 49 | 3) 469, 045 00 7, 295, 389 98 
em pnMe an Gl SAStICO!. 2. -.-acsca=secs. seas neck ecacen eter te 364, 343 31 |. 3, 424, 950 00 3 918, 918 94 
Mepariment of Acricultire...-.-5----s.--esec0-se-04- r 174, G86 96 188, 64 0 00 204, 900 00 


The following table exhibits, in a condensed form, the appropriations 
made by Congress for this department, the disbursements and unex- 
pended balances for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878: 


- Bone Amount | Amount Amount 
Title of appropriation. ‘appropriated.| disbursed. | unexpended, 
“SUNT. eens et ARS a Ae a A a SE $65, G40 00 $65, 640 9 Sea e ce ae eee 
MpNeCiIaP StmieitCS. 2-52 0c.--to-es- Soca e nade see tenses oes 15, 060. 00 15! C00 00! 23 5ee eee 
Purchase : SACS eEUO WULON Ol SCEUS ee pce nace <= nia a ie ese 73, 060 00 74, 579 33 *$490 67 
SOI NG Mean Mn ee Ape ARSE OsrO nore ioermebese roma 4, 000 00 45 OG0) OO) 2.05 ese teee ier 
Jig USEYRERDY GWgE UTEPEUAT OED ob 9 pps ee ee 1 00.00% 500 N GON). oe aoe oer 
Furniture, cases, and fay Fudd Monee eer LIAN 2 = 4,500 00 A> BOOSOGN| Sean see nee 
Library ----.-- mee Aes ar ae tc acre wie bts : 1, 000 00 1 O00) 00uc a. cee eaeeenee 
Laboratory - SO SECS oA soe ee or oe 3 a 1, 000 00 PAQ0TO0T ems «ee eters 
Contingent expenses. egress eatteraiie See seins Seta ee Som ; 8, 000 00 8S 00000))| c=: eee neces 
Postage acto t ones se. J Se Ue aa ee ee ee en ee te | 4,000 00 3,445 21 554 79 | 
HaprnvemeniOr CTOUNGS = ==. -2-5.--s2-tcheccracecteens cece s 6,500 00 6) 500700) \|.s.n- oe eee 
ARIS AC PAIN Ps esata esate = iaoisiaeie 2 = einciciem anlar ale 9,000 00 &, 807 59 192 41 
Forestry Be a ene ts ees = SSL oe ad teas sepia ee es - akan 2,500 00 2, 500! 00:4: wis -aaceaeee 


*The unexpended balance of the appropriation for purchase and distribution of seeds will be exhausted 
in tho settlement of a bill not yet determined to be paid from that appropriation. 


DISEASES OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 


During the past twenty years, or more, the spread of infectious and 


- 
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contagious diseases among domesticated animals in this country has 
been very rapid, and increasingly malignant and destructive. So wide- 
spread and fatal had many of them become that I determined, a year 
ago or more, to institute a preliminary investigation looking to a dis- 
covery of the cause and a remedy for some of the more virulent and 
destructive of these maladies. No funds being available for this purpose, 
all that could be done was to open a correspondence with leading stock- 
raisers throughout the country, hoping thereby to elicit information 
touching the annual losses of farm stock from the various diseases 
incidental to this class of property, the character of the maladies most 
prevalent and fatal, and what remedies, if any, were used. A large 
number of circular letters were forwarded to the regular correspondents 
of the department, and to many others engaged exclusively in stock- 
raising. Replies were received from every section of the country. 
These letters contained much valuable information, which was called 
for by resolution of the United States Senate, February 20, 1877, and by 
you forwarded to the President of the Senate on the 27th day of the 
same month. (See Ex. Doc. No. 35, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session.) By reference to this volume, a few copies only of which were 
printed, a tabular statement will be found which gives returns of annual 
losses of domesticated animals in 1,125 counties out of 2,447, the whole 
number of counties contained in the United States. 

These returns are as accurate as could be given in the absence of an 
absolute census, but for less than one-half the Territory of the United 
States they show annual losses amounting to $10,091,483 in swine alone, 
and for all other classes of domesticated animals the losses are given for 
the same counties at $6,561,945, making a grand total of $16,653,428. 

These figures indicate that the losses of farm animals throughout the 
United States annually aggregates the sum of $30,000,000 or more. As 
at least two-thirds of this amount seemed to be sustained in the loss of 
swine from affections which appeared tc be but little understood by the 
farmer and stock-raiser, I regarded the subject of sufficient importance 
to call for an appropriation to defray the expenses of a scientific investi- 
gation into the causes of many of the more malignant, infectious and 
contagious diseases of domesticated animals, but more especially of those 
incident to swine. 

The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for this purpose, and as soon as 
the fund was available examiners were appointed in the States of New 
York, Indiana, Ilinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, and North Carolina, 
These examiners were instructed to devote the brief time allotted them 
to an investigation of diseases of swine, as I did not regard the amount 
of the appropriation sufficient to cover the additional expense of an 
investigation of infectious and contagious diseases incident to other 
classes of farm animals. 

By reference to the returns above alluded to it will be seen that th 
annual losses of swine are heaviest in some of the above-named States, 
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and hence it was deemed advisable to confine the investigation to those 
States and localities where the disease was most extensive, virulent, and 
fatal. I have more recently appointed an examiner for Virginia, who 
has devoted a portion of his time to an examination of a fatal disease 
prevailing among cattle in some of the northern and northeastern coun- 
ties of that State, and who pronounces the disease pleuro-pneumonia. 

Previous to the beginning of this examination and investigation, every 
disease incident to swine was known as “‘hog-cholera,” but the examiners, 
whose reports are now being prepared, will show that this class of farm 
stock is subject to almost as many different and distinctly marked dis- 
eases, and of equally as malignant, contagious, and fatal a character, as 
those which afflict mankind. Their reports will also show the identity 
of these diseases as they annually prevail in the great corn-growing and 
pork-raising regions of the country, and will demonstrate the absolute 
necessity of a continuation of this investigation until definite results are 
obtained as to the causes of these disorders, and the discovery of reme- 
dies for the same. In addition to the saving of so vast an amount of 
property, the health of our people demands the completion of this work, 
as it is a noteworthy but lamentable fact that many herds of hogs are 
shipped to the nearest market, or are slaughtered by the owner for 
marketable purposes, aS soon as disease makes its appearance among 
them. I shall therefore ask for an additional appropriation by Congress 
to enable me to carry forward and, if possible, complete this investiga- 
tion. 

One of the most dreaded contagious diseases known among cattle is 
that of pleuro-pneumonia or lung fever. It was brought to this country 
as early as the year 1845, and has since prevailed to a greater or less 
extent in several of the Eastern and a few of the Southern States. It 
made its appearance about a century ago in Central Europe, and has 
since spread to most European countries. With the exception of rinder- 
pest it is the most dreaded and destructive disease known among cattle. 
Unlike Texas cattle-fever, which is controlled in our more northern lati- 
tudes by the appearance of frost, this disease “knows no limitation by 
winter or summer, cold or heat, rain or drought, high or low latitude.” 
It is the most insidious of all plagues, for the poison may be retained in 
the system for a period of one or two months, or even for a longer period, 
in a latent form, and the infected animal in the mean time may be trans- 
ported from one end of the continent to the other in apparent good 
health, yet all the while carrying and scattering the seeds of this dreaded 
pestilence. 

Since the appearance of this affection on our shores it has prevailed 
at different times in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and in 
the District of Columbia. It has recently shown itself at two points in 
Virginia (Alexandria and Lynchburg), where it was recently prevailing 
in a virulent form. 
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At present the disease seems to be circumscribed by narrow limits, — 
and could be extirpated with but little cost in.comparison with the sum 
that would be required should the plague be communicated to the count- 
less herds west of the Alleghany Meuntains. This disease is of such a 
destructive nature as to have called forth for its immediate extirpation 
the assistance of every European government in which it has appeared, 
many of them having found it necessary to expend millions of dollars in 
its suppression. The interests involved in this case are of so vast a. 
character, and of such overshadowing importance both to the farming 
and commercial interests of the country, as to require the active inter- 
vention of the Federal Government for their protection, and for this 
reason the considerate attention of Congress is respectfully asked to 
this important matter. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF i878. 


The United States having been invited by the Republic of France to 
take part in a universal exposition. of the productions of agriculture, 
manufactures, and fine arts, to be held at Paris in 1878, an appropriation 
of $150,000 was made by Congress December -15, 1877. This sum was 
subsequently increased by another appropriation to $190,000. Out of 
the sum first appropriated $10,000 was assigned to the Department of 
Agriculture as its proper proportion of the fund, with which to make a 
display of the agricultural productions of this country. From the second 
appropriation of $40,000 ma¢le toward the close of the second session of 
the Forty-fifth Congress the department received $5,000 additional for 
this exhibit. 

The first appropriation was not available until some weeks after the 
approval of the dill, and the exposition was,to open about the Ist of 
May, thus leaving a very short time and, that at an unpropitious season, 
in which to collect, prepare for exhibition, and transport such produe- 
tions of our agricultural industry as would do credit to the country. 

Every effort was made that the limited time and meager means would 
permit to make such an exhibition as would attract attention of the peo- 
ple of all nationalities, and thus enlarge the markets for the consump- 
tion of our products. Our exhibition of agricultural production, though 
not by any means such as could have been made, or such as would have 
been made had more time and money been devoted to it, was in some 
degree creditable to the country, and has received the approval and 
commendation of the French authorities and the people of other coun- 
tries who attended the Exposition. 

The former chemist of the department, Dr. McMurtrie, was especially 
charged with the care of this exhibit; but as he has not yet returned 
or reported thereon, more particular mention of the part which the 
Agricultural Department has taken in the Paris Exposition is left for a 
subsequent report. ; . 
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FORESTRY. 


The former Report on Forestry, from the limitations placed upon its ex- 
tent, did not contain all the matter that was prepared for publication. 
An Mdditional work has therefore been prepared, under my direction, by 
_ Dr. Franklin B. Hough, Commissioner of F Forestry, which it is desirable 
_ shall be published as a companion to the former report. 
Of the first report it may suffice to say that it has attracted general 
attention and gained the highest commendation from the most distin- 

guished authorities on forestry, and also from those interested in the in- 
_ dustries resulting from forest products in other countries. Their special 
journals reproduce extracts or full translations of important articles, and 
~ manifest great interest in our discussions relating to the extent, manage- 
ment, and maintenance of our forest supplies. 

The manuscript now prepared contains ample information upon the 
_ subject of forest resources of other countries, a subject which was neces- 
sarily excluded from the former report; it embraces much recent in- 
formation concerning the changes going on in special institutions for 
instruction in forestry; it reviews the proceedings of various American 
societies for the promotion of agriculture and horticulture, so far as they 
discuss questions relating to forest planting and management; it includes 
several special memoirs upon scientific investigations in this direction, 
the methods of management, and other subjects of unquestionable im- 
_ portance that have not hitherto appeared in the-English language. 

: In the prosecution of this investigation Dr. Hough, during the past 
fall, visited the British Provinces of Canada, availing himself while,there 
not only of the various official reports bearing on the subject, but of the 
 ¢0-operation and advice of many persons who, from official position or 

special qualification, were best able to promote the object of his visit. 

That the publication of this supplementary report will prove of value 
there is no room whatever to doubt, the whole question of forestry and 
_ timber being one of vast and vital interest to the entire country. 

This volume, if published, will contain about as many pages as the 
Report on Forestry published in 1877, and it is a very valuable compila- 
tion, which ought to be published as a second volume of Agricultural 
Report for 1878, and 300,000 copies could be distributed with profit to 
the business of the cpaheee 

This subject of Forestry is of so. great and immediate importance to 
‘our people that it is my duty to again urge the appropriation of the small 
sum of money ($6,000) asked for last year, for continuing this work of 
_ Dr. Hough, and fer obtaining other facts and information preparatory. 
to establishing a Division of Forestry in this department. 

Of the science of Forestry, so far as relates to the management of 
State domains for the growth of timber, the care of property owned by 
communes and public institutions, but under public authority, the rights 
of common usage, and all the laws, regulations, and judicial decisions 
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relating thereto, we shall never have in the United States much prac- 
tical interest, because the circumstances under which landed property 
is held in this country are altogether different. 

The title of our lands is allodial, and the owner absolutely owns all 
the rights belonging to the soil, subject only to the right of eminent do- 
main, when the government sees fit to assert it, and to the obligation or 
assisting by taxation in the support of government. The codes and 
jurisprudence of Europe, so far as they relate to Forestry, are, therefore, 
of little concern in the future management of our woodlands; and all 
the special training bestowed upon young men, in qualifying them for 
the administration of these interests, would, so far as relates to legal 
provisions and the various remedies that they provide against the 
evasion or violation of these laws, be lost upon one intending to devote 
himself to tree-culture with us. 

But we have, nevertheless, much to be considered as regards legal 
provisions for the encouragement of planting, and already in many of 
the States premiums and exemptions have been allowed, some of which, 
being ill-advised and full of mischief, have already been repealed. In 
other States some protection may be needed which has not been given; 
and in the future we need a means for carefully collecting and presenting 
full and reliable information for the guidance of State legislatures, to 
the end that nothing be neglected that their true interests may require, 
and that there be no more blunders to correct. The Forestry report of 
1877 gave the principal laws that had been passed up to that time for 
the encouragement of forest-tree planting; that of 1878 will give all 
that shave since been enacted, with a careful inquiry into the causes 
which have in some cases led to the repeal of bounties formerly granted. 
It should be the duty of the person having charge of this inquiry to re- 
port annually upon this subject, in order that a uniform standard of ex- 
cellence in regard to legislation upon this subject may be reached and 
maintained. 

But let it not be inferred that we can learn nothing from European 
experience upon the management of forests. On the contrary, we 
have everything to learn and apply, that this experience can teach us, 
with regard to methods and management, and to the scientific researches 
that are being made for the discovery of principles, and the operation 
of natural laws, for the advancement of the interests depending upon 
Forestry. 

There are over twenty Schools of Forestry in Europe, in which this sub- 
ject is taught in the most thorough manner, in all its relations to science 
and its applications to the planting, management, and renewal of for- 
ests. The professors in these schools have, in many instances, prepared 
special memoirs upon subjects of practical interest, and some of these 
schools, as at Tharandt, Neustadt-Eberswalde, Nancy, Hohenheim, &c., 
have published from year to year information of practical interest in 
every country where trees can be grown. At most of these schools, ex- 
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perimental stations have been established, not merely for the instruction 
of their students but for original investigations that shall extend the 
boundaries of knowledge beyond their former limits, and discover facts 
that may be turned to practical account in cheapening methods of man- 
agement or increasing the value of products. The best of these results 
should every year be judiciously digested and prepared for publication 
for the benefit of our own citizens. 

At some of these stations, especially in Prussia and Bavaria, the gov- 
ernment has instituted a series of comparative observations for the study 
of the climatic effects of woodlands upon agriculture, and those in 
charge of these systems have expressed an earnest wish for codperation 
in the United States. Among the agricultural colleges already estab- 
lished through Congressional patronage, and at several of the meteoro- 
logical stations maintained at the national expense, these observations 
could be established at very little expense beyond the cost of instru- 
ments. It should be the duty of the person charged with the study of 
Forestry to organize, direct, and unify these observations, and to digest 
and publish their annual results. 

Tt should be remembered, in this study of climatic effects, that the 
general humidity of our atmosphere is much less than that of Europe, 
for the reason that the westerly winds prevailing in both regions pass 
over the Atlantic influenced, in some cases in notable degree, by the 
Gulf Stream before reaching Europe, while our westerly winds have their 
moisture largely condensed before passing far inland, by being carried 
over high mountain ranges, so that in their further course over vast 
regions they yield no further moisture as rain, and the surface remains 
arid, and in many places not susceptible to cultivation. Hence the con- 


clusions to which European observations might lead would not find ap- 


plication with us; and if we would know the laws that govern our cli- 
mate, and the influences that may tend to ameliorate or impair it, we 
must work out the problem ourselves. 

There are about twenty journals wholly devoted to Forestry published 
in various parts of the world. Of these, British India, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, England, France, Austria, Spain, and Italy have each one, 
Switzerland two, and Germany theremainder. There cannot be a doubt 
but that every one of these contains every year much new information 
that would have practical application, and that would lead to useful re- 
sults in this country if known. Some of these journals are distinguished 
for the ability with which they are conducted, and, passing over all that 
is local or special, a great deal of general interest to our citizens. This , 
information should be judiciously prepared and given to our people for 
their benefit. Besides these special journals of Forestry, the trans- 
actions of learned societies, and the scientific journals of more general 
field, often contain articles of practical interest. This is especially true 
of those devoted to the study of natural history; the injuries done by 
noxious insects and their remedies; the preservation of timbers; the 
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maaufacture of woods and wood products ; and various topics of Inquiry — 
tliat have relation to this subject. 

Passing from these studies of the sciences of exact observation to 
those of a business-like character, there are from time to time brought 
forward new methods of working and management, which are urged 
upon the public under an interest that seeks profit from their use. It is 
unfortunate that these novelties have not always the merit which they 
claim, and that while some are really worthy of public attention, there - 
are others that deserve no notice. A discriminating and impartial state- 
ment of what is really worthy of notice might prevent imconsiderate 
investments in others that are not. It would be especially desirable to 
know concisely the results reached by commissions appointed from time | 
to time for testing alleged discoveries or new methods, as is done more 
or less every year by various European governments and by commis- 
sions appointed by learned societies. 

In almost every country in Europe, but eapecialie in Germany, asso- 
ciations of foresters have been formed, solely for the discussion of ques- | 
tions of professional interest. If a new disease or injury to young seed- 
lings, or to nurseries or plantations of larger growth, has appeared, all 
experience is combined and all science is exhausted in the discovery of 
its cause and in the application of the remedies. The comparative merits 
of methods of culture and management, the effect of fertilizers, and the 
various circumstances that can be controlled, so far as they affect the 
interest under protection, are fully discussed and compared. Most of — 
these associations publish annually, or more frequently, the results of 
their labors, and not a little of these would be useful, if known to our 
people. The meeting of German foresters at Dresden during the last 
summer has been mentioned as one of unusual interest. 

The number of publications devoted to various questions specially 
relating to Forestry that appear every year in Europe, besides those 
already referred to, is large. In Germany alone the number is some- 
times a hundred a year. Not a few of these possess unusual interest, 
and the best results of these labors in the field of scientific research or 
applied knowledge shoukl be known wherever they can be applied. . In 
fact, we cannot afford to let these new principles pass unobserved and 
unapplied while so much can be saved or gained by availing ourselves 
of their use. 

Turning from this field of experimental inquiry and observation in 
foreign countries to our own, we have in various sections of the country, 
but especially in the prairie regions of the West, a large amount of use- 
ful observation every year accumulating, which should be gathered up 
and made known. It should be remarked that every new discovery is 
not valuable, nor will what may be applicable in one region be useful 
to another. This negative knowledge is often of great value by prevent- 
ing unwise investment and consequent losses; as, for example, in at- 
tempting to cultivate in one locality some species that has proved highly 
successful in another, where a full knowledge of all the conditions requi- 
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_ site for success would have shown beforehand that the enterprise would 
~ fail. , 

There are also from time to time various economies proposed in the 
use of forest products, some of which would prove of great advantage 
if generally known. In other cases opportunities now neglected might 
_ be improved, if pointed out; and, generally, an able, diligent, intelli- 
- gent, and impartial study of the various subjects having relatign to For- 

estry cannot fail of resulting in lasting benefit to the country, and to all 
classes having occasion to produce, sell, or use forest products. This, 

either, directly or incidentally, may be said to include all classes of our 
citizens, and to affect in greater or less degree every interest in the 
country. 
I subjoin a few extracts from very many commendatory notices of the 
volume on Forestry, which show the estimate in which the reportis held 
m and the desirability, not to say necessity, of the continuance of effort in 
‘this direction. |. 

The New York Times, of date July 10, 1878, after noticing the efforts 
made by the Secretary ae the Interior. ‘o prevent timber depredations 
throughout the United States, says of this report: 


The subject is a broad one and well worthy the attention of all thoughtful men. It 
rises above politics, and should not, as it was last winter, be discussed in a partisan or 
sectional spirit ; the whole country is vitally interested in the cultivation of the forest 
lands of the West and South. 
| The St. John’s Printers’ Miscellany, of June, 1878, says: 
| Report upon Forestry is the title of a very valuable work laid upon our table through 

the kindness of the Hon. W. G. LeDuc,.United States Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The author, Dr. Hough, has certainly fulfilled his commission on this important sub- 
ject in a very painstaking and exhaustive manner, and from the nature of the informa- 
tion conveyed in its pages the work should be placed in the hands of every farmer, at 
least, on this continent. 

. It might not be amiss to suggest here that the Dominion Government should appoint 
a like commission, for this is a subject which affects the most vital interests of the 
country at large. 


| The Western New York Ruralist says 


> Of this report we do not know how the newspapers could do the country better sery- 
ice than by scattering broadcast among the farmers of the land portions of the informa- 
tion here gathered. The timber resources and timber needs of different parts of the 
country, the methods of tree-planting and tree-pruning, the sanitary and climatic 
effect of woodlands, the need of timber-belts for farm and fruit protection, valuable 
forest products, and many other important subjects are treated at length. 


The Maine Farmer says: 


Those who are acquainted with the great acquirements of Dr. Hough, with his 
familiarity with almost every subject of historical and scientific inquiry, with his great 
diligence, and his fine, clear style, need hardly to be told that the entire work has 
been well done. It is much to be regretted, however, that from want of a sufficient 
appropriation, a vast collection of statistical information of great historic and economic 
value, as well as many useful illustrations and diagrams, were obliged to be wholly 
omitted, while the work was so limited in size that much matter of importance had to 
be entirely left out. But as it is, it is one of the most important works ever issued by 
the government. 
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The Journal of Forestry and Estate Management, published at Lon- 
don, after speaking in high terms of the report of Dr. Hough, and the 
diligent manner in which he has prosecuted his investigations, says : 

From these sources he has been able to collect an astonishing amount of useful 


information, which he has arranged with laudable carefulness and great ability in the 
report now before us. 

The report was limited to a volume not exceeding 650 pages, which has compelled 
the author to condense or exclude much valuable matter; but still the book is com- 
piled in such a masterly manner that it forms the most complete and exhaustive trea- 
tise upon the subject that has yet appeared in the English language. For the present 
we would recommend the careful study of it to all arborists, who will find in it a per- 
fect mine of information calculated to instruct and interest all students of the science 
and art of forestry. 

-The Pioneer Press of Saint Paul says: 

The Report on Forestry, by Dr. F'. B. Hough, issued under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, is a work of great value. The author seems to have prose- 
cuted his inquiries with industry and intelligence, not only throughout the United 
States, but in foreign countries. It is indeed in foreign countries where the vital 
importance of preserving forests has been long understood, and where for many years 
they have been fostered under settled policies of the various governments, that we can 
learn most of the vital necessity of forest culture, and of the means best adapted to 
promote on a large scale the growth of woods and to preserve those which still survive 
the tremendous havoc and waste which are making in all our native forests. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by Prof. Andrew 
Llaurado, of the School of Forestry, Escura, Madrid, Spain: 

I know your name by your excellent work in the Report upon Forestry. I appreci- 
ate the extent of your knowledge and the wisdom of your government in charging you 
with the duty of writing upon so important and interesting a subject. 

Prof. W. 8. Clark, president of the Massachusetts State Agricultural 
College, says: 

I have just examined with pleasure your important Report upon Forestry, and hope 
your good work may be continued. 

Jos. L. Budd, Professor of Forestry, Iowa State College, says: 

I have received your very valuable Report on Forestry. It is a matter of extreme 
regret that this report could not be generally disseminated, and especially in the 
West. It is the only valuable and original work on this vitally important subject. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


The organic law establishing the department, and which has not been 
changed or modified in this respect, makes it the duty of the Commis- 
sioner to confine (see. 526) “purchase and distribution of seeds by the 
Department of Agriculture to such seeds as are'rare and uncommon to 
the country, or such as can be made more profitable by frequent changes 
from one part of our country to another,” We. 

By these express terms it becomes as much the duty of the Commis- 
sioner to distribute as to purchase these seeds. Both purchase and dis- 
tribution are devolved on himalone. But, for reasons not now apparent, 
the distribution came in time to be transferred from the department very 
largely into the hands of members of Congress, a division of the seed 
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being made in the rooms of the department and sent to members at 
their several residences in Washington, during the sessions of Congress. 

The result of this saving of trouble and shirking of responsibility by 
the Department of Agriculture was that members of Congress were 
either overwhelmed with the burden of a personal distribution and a 
personal response to letters on the subject, at a time when legislative 
duties were most pressing, or had to be at the expense of a clerk for this 
purpose, or else were obliged to transmit the packages as received to 
postmasters and political friends in their respective districts, to be by - 
them subdivided and further distributed—usually where they would do 
the greatest political rather than agricultural good. 

As illustrating the manner in which I at one time hoped to correct this 
serious evil and the causes which have so far hindered its complete 
adoption and full effect, I beg leave to quote from a letter addressed, in 
February last, to certain members of Congress, as follows : 


On assuming the duties of Commissioner of Agriculture, I found that the distribu- 
tion of seeds as heretofore conducted had grown outside of the law to an evil of serious 
magnitude; that, in contravention of the manifest purposes for which the department 
was created, it had included not more of ‘‘new and valuable” seeds than of the com- 
monest kinds already in use, and which could be bought in almost every seed-store, 
not to say country grocery; that it had been extended so as to embrace almost every 
manner of applicant, not less the country merchant whose object was to sell at retail, 
than the bona fide cultivator of the soil; that it was prejudicial to agriculturists them- 
selves, lulling them into an indifference about raising their own seeds—the only safe 
and judicious plan; and last, but not least, that it was (and was so pronounced by 
many of their number) a great, unnecessary, and unwarranted tax on the time, atten- 
tion, and patience of members of Congress. To relieve them of this onerous burden, 
and to bring the action of the department in the matter strictly within the intent and 
letter of the law, I determined to pursue the policy indicated in the circular issued 
July, 1877, and which I had the honor to submit to the consideration of members of 
Congress. 

In this circular, issued, as will be seen, before the assembling of the present Con- 
gress, I requested its members to designate the best men, in an agricultural sense, in 
their respective districts, to receive ‘‘new and valuable” seeds, to be sent out by the 
department. Not only this, but at the request of many members of Congress, the 
department undertook to reply to letters written to them, in which application had 
_ been or should be made for seeds, and to send the seeds to those applicants whom they 
would vouch for, and nominate as intelligent and worthy agriculturists ; and, further- 
more, would answer the letters of those whose requests could not be granted, stating 
to the applicant the reason therefor, and citing the law on the subject. 

A majority of the members have furnished lists, and the seeds have been sent in 
accordance therewith. Had I been able to adhere strictly to this course, much of the 
evil spoken of would, in my judgment, have been eliminated from the pre-existing 
practice. But it hasnow become apparent that the clerical force of the department 
is inadequate to such a task, and I am, therefore, reluctantly compelled to remit, in 
many cases, to members of Congress, the burden of which they have complained, 
making it optional with them either to take the seeds to their rooms and themselves 
to be the distributors thereof, or else to leave it with the department to make the dis- 
_ tribution among those to whom, under the plain construction of the law, it was in- 
' tended they should be sent. 

Thus, for want of clerical aid, I am forced for the time to forego the line of action I 
had mapped out, and must of necessity content myself with the hope that it will grad; 
nally but surely become the undeviating practice, as it is and should be the undoubted 
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policy of the department; unless, indeed, some other and better course can a devised 
to moderate the demands of applicants, and confine to legitimate bounds a distribu- 
tion which has proved of so great value to the country, even in the imperfect manner 
in which it has heretofore been done. 

The views here expressed I have seen no reason to change in any 
essential particular. The necessity still exists, and must always exist, 
that this matter of distributing seeds shall be confined, equally with the 
duty of purchasing them, solely to this department; and I am pleased — 
_ to say that a large majority of the members of Congress, whose opinions 
have been sought, signify not only their assent but their earnest desire 
to be relieved from this onerous tax on their time, by the relegation of 
the labor to the proper party. 

They see, as the department does, and as all impartial observers must, 
that an important purpose for which this department was created, to 
wit, accurate experiments attending the introduction of new varieties of 
seeds, and intelligent reports on the same, leading to the elimination of 
the valuable from the valueless, can be reached in no other way than 
by having the department to be the sole distributor of the seeds which 
are to be placed in the hands of agriculturists, and the single depository 
of all reports from the recipients of them—reports which are to be the 
basis of future distribution, and guides to the agriculturists in every 
portion of the country. Already there are organized in the department 
separate divisions charged with the work of gathering such reports from 
all parts of every State in the Union, eliminating from them all val- 
uable information—information shaped by inquiries pointedly direeted— 
and filing the same in convenient form for future reference. Unless we 
can get such reports, and have them convenient for reference, and thus . 
know the results flowing from our distribution, the distribution of seeds 
at all is of doubtful value, and might as well be abandoned. 

Only by obeying the organic law, which requires the Commissioner of — 
Agriculture to distribute to agriculturists the seeds which invite them, 
can we hope to obtain these reports with any degree of certainty. This 
law is mandatory and must be obeyed until Congress shall see fit to 
amend the same, and thus permit or prescribe some other method of 
distribution. 

Of the thousands and thousands of dollars’ worth of seeds that have 
passed through the hands of members of Congress, it is safe to say that 
not a dozen reports haye ever been made that have been available to 
the department as data on which to determine the intrinsic value of the 
seeds which have been drawn from its supply, or of the causes leading 
to failure or to success, as the case may have been, in the various local- 
ities where they were tried. 

-This one fact furnishes all the argument necessary to give emphasis 
to the importance ofa strict adherence to the law, which enjoins that the 
distribution be made by the Commissioner of Agriculture and only to agri- 
culturists. 

The question of the value tothe farmers of the country, and relatively 
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P ‘to the country itself, of the distributions of seeds which have been madey 
by this department—if there be any serious question in the minds of 
really intelligent men on the subject—would seem to be fairly met and 
- fully answered in the many letters received daily from all sections bear- 
ing ample testimony to the importance of what has already been done, 
and calling for further help. A few of these letters are appended as 
illustrating the general tone of them all. It will be seen that wherever 
a marked increase of crops has occurred the result has been attributed 
generally to the new or improved varieties of seeds which had gone 
forth inte those sections from this department, and that wherever a bet- 
ter system of cultivation has been inaugurated it is stated to have been 
greatly stimulated by the principles inculcated and the information con- 
tained in the numerous reports of the Department of Agriculture. Not 
infrequently do correspondents volunteer the statement that the seeds 
which we have sent them have increased the yield of crops from one- 
tenth to one-fourth, and in some instances an hundred-fold. Not the 
least of many resulting benefits, they say, will be found in the more 
mixed and varied husbandry which the introduction of hew seeds has 
made possible; the greater number of crops rendering the farm more 
self-supporting, and materially lessening the danger of total loss, as is 
often the ease where cultivation is confined to one or two staple crops. 

The following extracts from our correspondents indicate the almost 
invariable tone of the letters which are received on this subject: 

ALABAMA.—A correspondent says: ‘The wheat sent me by the de- 
partment possesses value above gold, and an adaptation above any other 
variety.” 

ARKANSAS.—“ The variety of wheat from the department yields more 
and suits this people better than any other ever tried here.” Another: 
“The winter rye sent here by the department is highly satisfactory, and 
has doubled the yield of that grain in the county.” Another: “The 
oats are a great improvement on any others ever grown here, and are 
the best in every particular.” 

ConNECTICUT.—“ The wheat sent us by the department is the ad- 
miration and wonder of all the farmers; the best ever raised here.” 

IypiAna.—< The introduction by the department of improved varie- 
ties of wheat has been worth thousands of dollars to our county.” 

Kansas.—‘ The two wheats sent here by the department are very 
valuable and a great acquisition.” Another: “The winter oats have 
largely increased the yield and crop in this State.” 

Kentrucky.—‘ The new wheats sent from the department are supe- 
rior and more popular, giving better satisfaction than any we have ever 
grown.” Another: “The oats are very productive and fully successful.” 

Matne.—‘ Wheat from the department is valuable, yields 16 to 22 
bushels per acre; average of the entire State before only 14 bushels.” 
Another: “Oats from the department prove to be just what we want.” 

MAaRrYLAND.— The wheat introduced by the department is very valua- 
ble; the best raised here; yields much above the average.” 
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MicuicAn.— Wheats from the department yield well, from 15 to 40 
bushels, much above the average, which is 134 bushels per acre.” 
Another: “The new oats are satisfactory, altogether the best raised 
here.” 

Mississippr.— Oats introduced by department have been a great 
advantage to this section.” 

Missouri—*“ The introduction of improved wheats by the department 
has been of great value by increasing our crop.” 

‘“ NEBRASKA.—“ The wheats from the department gave great satisfae- 
tion, yielding from 13 to 40 bushels to the acre; much above past. average.” 
Another: “The corn is a valuable acquisition; the best grown here.” 

NortTH CAROLINA.—‘‘ The introduction by the department of improved 
varieties of wheat has been the means of largely increasing the produc- 
tion of that crop in these counties.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“ The wheat sent from the department has made a 
decided improvement in the yield and quality of our wheat crop, and 
given great satisfaction.” Another: “Since the distribution of the two 
varieties of oats by the Agricultural Department, our oat crop has been 
nearly doubled, both in quantity and weight of the bushel.” 

SoutH CAROLINA.—“‘ The wheat sent from the department is beauti- 
ful, gives large yield, nearly free from rust; greatly increasing our 
crop, and we want more of it.” 

VIRGINIA.—‘‘All are well pleased with the new varieties of wheat from 
the department; have much increased our yield.” Another: ‘The yield 
ranges from 14 to 40 bushels per acre; the average in past years has 
been from 8 to 104 bushels per acre.” Another: “The pecuniary advan- 
tage to our State from the improved oats is greater than the entire 
annual appropriations for the Agricultural Department.” Another: 
“The value of the new potatoes sent to our State is worth more in 
benefits to us than the whole cost of the department.” 

WISconsiIN.—“The improved varieties of oats, wheat, and barley 
sent to our State from the department are a most valuable acquisition, 
and have largely increased our crops.” 

A comparison of the statistics of production at different dates shows 
that there has been an increase in average yield per acre of wheat, corn, 
oats, and other crops; much of this is without doubt due to the use of 
seeds of improved varieties of those grains distributed by the department 
during the last decade. For instance, in 1870, the average yield per 
acre in the United States was, of wheat, 12.4 bushels; ef Indian corn, 
28.3 bushels; of oats, 28.1 bushels; and correspondingly so with other 
crops. In 1877, the average yield per acre of the same crops was, of 
wheat, 13.9 bushels; Indian corn, 28.6 bushels; oats, 31.6 bushels. Total 
yield or crop of wheat in 1870 was 235,884,700 bushels; of Indian corn, 
1,094,255,000; of oats, 247,277,400. Yield of same crops in 1577 was, 
wheat, 364,194,146; of Indian corn, 1,342,558,000; of oats, 406,394,000; 
showing a general inerease in the seven years of about 50 per cent. . 
Analyzing these facts will show results in localities as follows: 
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The average yield per acre of the two Carolinas, in 1870, was, of wheat, 
7.8 bushels; in 1877, 9.1 bushels. Of Minnesota, in 1870, 15.2 bushels ; in 
1877, 18.5 bushels. Virginia, 1870, 9.6 bushels; 1877, 10.4 bushels. 
Pennsylvania, 1870, 12 bushels; 1877, 13 bushels Georgia, 1870, 8 
bushels; 1877, 9.5 bushels. Showing an increased average product in 


- the States named ranging from 1 to 3 bushels per acre, adding millions 


of dollars to our annual values. 

Of purchases and of distributions which have been made and not hith- 
erto reported, [ would remark that in the summer.of 1877 I purchased 
in Hungary, and imported to this country, some of the celebrated wheat 
called Sandomirka, the flour of which has long commanded the highest 
price throughout all Europe, and is also imported into the United States 
for certain special purposes. This wheat had the reputation for very 
many years of being the best grown in that country. 

This importation was distributed with great care in the fall of the same 
year. With the exception of two or three localities in Tennessee and 
one in North Carolina, the results have been unfavorable; but whether, 
after being acclimated in this country, it will not prove to be a profitable 
and valuable grain, can only be determined after further experiment. 

Other new varieties,of winter wheat, such as the Golden Straw, Ar- 
nold’s Gold Medal, Sandford and Silver Chaff, were also distributed in 
the fall of 1877; in all about eleven hundred bushels. Extracts from 
the returns made regarding these varieties will be appended. 

For the spring sowing the present year, there were distributed the 
following varieties: Golden Globe, Defiance, Champlain, and Sherman, 
a total of 420 bushels, the Golden Globe largely preponderating ; the re- 
sult of this distribution of spring wheat will likewise appear in appended 
extracts. 

Twelve hundred bushels of other varieties of winter wheat, viz., Mold’s 


. White, Mold’s Red, Yellow Missouri, Victor, Swamp, and Midge-proof, 


with three hundred bushels of the previously tried Silver Chaff, have 
been distributed during the fall of the present year. These will all be 
reported upon after the next summer's harvest. 

A variety of oats, named (from some circumstance attending their im- 


portation and purchase) “The Board of Trade,” and probably of Norwe- 


gian origin, distributed in a small way last season (spring, 1878), has 
proven to be of great value to the country, and wherever tried has uni- 
formly produced large crops, the grain weighing from 35 to 40 pounds 
per bushel. it has been a very decided success. 

There were also distributed of winter oats, obtained mainly from Ten- 
nessee, about 470 bushels. 

Of rye there were sent out in the fall of 1877 aboed 350 bushels, known 
as White Winter Rye; of barley, at the same period, 400 bushels of'a 
six-rowed variety ; and 100 bushels of a spring variety, the past season, 
called Mensury, distinguished for its early ripening and excellent malt- 
ing qualities; of Silver Hull buckwheat, 164 bushels. 
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f seeds distributed by the seed division, 


Department of Agriculture, from July 1, 1877, to June 30, 1878, inclusive. 


To whom sent. 
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Reports of these, as of many other seeds enumerated in the preceding 
tabular statement, will likewise be found in the appendix, and are well 
worthy the attention of the agriculturist, who, as‘a rule, is more inter- 


ested in detailed operations and special results than in general theories 


and deductions. 

IMMEDIATE NECESSITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
_ The immediate necessities of this department, beyond the appropria- 
 tiors usually made for its ordinary working, may be stated: 

1. A laboratory of proper size and fully equipped, to cost not less than 
$300,000, with a sufficient appropriation to meet the expenses of the 
additional force that will be necessary to carry forward investigations 
on alarger scale than the present laboratory and appliances will permit; 
an increased appropriation for the salary of the chemist, and the 
further sum of $5,000, made available immediately, to pay for labor and 
material necessary in the pressing work of this division. 

2. An experimental farm of one thousand acres of ground, in the 
neighborhood of this city, and five experimental stations in different 
sections of the country, viz., one in California; one in the interior of the 
continent (to be devoted to the introduction and preservation of the best 
breeds of domesticated animals and to the domestication of some of the 
native wild animals of the country, among them the buffalo); one in 
Texas; one in Florida, and one in New York’ above the latitude of Al- 
bany. To inaugurate these farms a large sum will not be necessary, and 
after the first year the expense will be more than paid by the results of 
the cultivation at each station. . 

8. An increased appropriation for the gardens and grounds of the 
department, which embraces experimental cultivation and propagation 
of trees, plants, &c., for distribution. This appropriation should be in- 
creased to at least $15,000. } 

4, An increased appropriation of $3,000 for obtaining new material, 
employing labor, and otherwise extending the benefits arising from the 
museum and botanical divisions of this department. 

5. A renewal of the appropriation of $10,000 for the examination of the 
diseases of domesticated animals—a work already partially accomplished. 

6. A renewal of the appropriation of $5,000 for continuing the investi- 
gation of the history and habits of insects injurious to agriculture, 
especially those injurious to the cotton-plant—-a work already partially 
completed; and the further sum of $5,000 to pay the necessary salaries 
and contingent and traveling expenses of observers employed in such 
duty, and also such additional compensation, not exceeding one thousand 
dollars per annum, to the entomologist of the department. 

7. Anadditional appropriation of $6,000 to continue the work on forestry. 

§. An appropriation of $5,000 to erect a stable suitable for the housing 
and protection of the stock used on the department grounds. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM G. LEDUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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EXPLANATIONS AND REMARKS ON THE TABLES. 


In making thorough examination of the question of sugar production in the United 
States, a collateral inquiry has resulted in information Hes is appended to this pref- 
atory report at this time, for the attention not only of the legislative powers of the 
country, but of all those interested in commercial transactions with sugar and its 
allied products. 

This tabular statement of the tariff on sugar, extending from 1790 to 1877, inclusive, 
compiled with care, has been subjected to such revision as, I believe, entitles it to the 
confidence of those who wish to investigate this subject, or to predicate legislation 
thereon. 

The tabular statement of the imports, exports, cost, and consumption of tea and 
coffee was prepared at the sar « time and with like care, and is worthy of attention. 

The Imports and Exports are taken or compiled from the ‘‘American State Papers” 
and the statistics of ‘“Commerce and Navigation.” 

The ‘‘Difference” is obtained by subtracting the exports from the imports, or the re- 
verse; if the export item exceeds the import item, a minus sign is used to designate 
such excess, 

“Value” signifies the difference between the value of the imports and the value of 
the exports, and is therefore the cost of what is consumed. From 1867 to the present 
date the amounts in the value column are quoted from the statistics of ‘Commerce 
and Navigation.” 

“Price,” or ‘Average price per pound,” is obtained by dividing value by the quantities 
in the column of foreign consumption. 

The annual amounts ‘‘Paid for customs” from 1867 until date are quoted or compiled 
from the statistics on ‘“‘Commerce and Navigation”; previous to that year they are 
found by multiplying the quantity consumed by the rate of duty on each kind or 
grade of the article under consideration. For instance, tea is classified under various 
names, with a specific rate of duty on each; also, refined sugar comprises different 
grades, with a corresponding variety in the rates of duty. 

The ‘‘Rate” or ‘Average rate of duty” is the result of dividing the Paid for customs by 
the amount consumed. 

The column of Domestic produceis estimated and collected from various sources, and, 
although not absolutely correct, forms the best known data of the sugar produced in 
the United States. 

The figures in Domestic exports are quoted from the anienean State Papers” and 
statistics of ‘Commerce and Navigation.” 

Previous to 1867, Foreign consumption is deduced from the imports and exports; after 
that time the amounts are taken from the tables of home consumption in the statistics 
of ‘Commerce and Navigation.” 

Domestic consumption, previous to 1867, is the difference between domestic production 
and exports; subsequently, the amounts are copied from the statistics of ‘Commerce 
and Navigation.” 

Total consumption and Average per capita are interesting and important, as showing 
the rate of increase in the consumption of tea, sugar, and coffee with the increasing 
population, also the fluctuations from year to year caused by changes in the tariff laws 
or by wars or other disturbances. 
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TABLE I.—Imports, exports, cost, and consumption of tea 
Foreign. Value of tea consumed. 
Epon | Average Average 
Imports. Exports, | Differenco. price per Value. rate of 
ei yy - | pound. duty. 
FIRST DECENNIUM. s ee 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Cents Dollars Oents. 
VIGO Resp ecceceec toc ese: 3, 022, 983 | (chests,) 1, 672 | 
pe) er ye eee 1, 305, 428 | (chests,) 2, 923 
BUDD Peso deeee nee ecat nos 12° 670, 103 | (chests,) 1, 609 
TGP eee eee ke 2 12, 204, 446 49, 938 2.154 
TG a a tae es 12, 623, 265 100/605 | 8/514 R60 12. Es lida neccewemeleceamnen ue 
Ey ae = ie se ee a 2, 705, 839 | (chests,) 1, 621 He ae aay le Sak Rktiels ce oes cowlepeee onkee 
DOG Rene dec cewstesde ces 2, 491, 083 TSB S98 "| SSRIS 1 on Coe celle nacre ae 150 
MOT eee een = Mecbeeck 1,919,111 132, 350 1786; VOR pecur case d|eeeeas suey a3 195 
AMOS eee rae erate coe see os 2, 073, 055 | 178, 687 1-804. S6B) [Soe ee .197 
ich ee 4, 589, 593 96,5610). 4,492, 730, |<. Se Shoe ee 2175 
. | 
SECOND DECENNIUM 
PAOD eek eee ta exe ncsiceac 5, 119, 340 | 1, 120, 632 $038 9708) |.t 44 bene Ua - 209 
Telish OER Ree ee 3, 823, 709 1, 409, 253 9.414 456) 22 ease e:| oo eee . 213 
TE Se ae ee 4, 234, 376 1, 894, 538 2, 339, 838 8.263 617, 348 207 
MGs RS kha wie 6, 411, 534 3, 146, 492 3, 265, 042 8,450 | 1, 469, 977 . 188 
TE Gee ssa c ene Cee 3, 190 1, 219, 233 1,971,595 8,548 | 1, 082,195 . 260 
fo eee eee Ba. 5, 072, 248 1, 788, 888 3 “Bes S60 Ise e cena t en ee ae 241 
PBUH Geese sats coxleeuce. 7, 019, 450 2, 002, 202 5 O17) CARs ie Pete owe e ee Ree . 250 
TRIUZ fgets = ake EO a ee 7, 601, 612 2, 663, OGL 4, 938, 531 8,675 | 3, 308, 829 231 
TUS A wo aed 5, 420, 587 7, 883. 5, TBR 70E he oe a eee . 255 
1809-52 2.252 eS eee 1, 471, 534 1, 770, 616 959) 082 ‘lo. wee Sion se talee ee eee eee foes 
THIRD DECENNIUM | 
ABO were ne Scie 7, 708, 208 | 1, 337, 73: 6, SHO/ATG jovi ccccnes Uingide Gremetieene 241 
AGU: CREE Ae os 2, 850, 200 1, 025, 962 Typedogs Ios leer se | coe . 246 
WBIG ee bese eLGk eee are 3, 074, 285 519, 254 vio Mal: leseenne nee Sears 5. - 260 
TET eee CS oa oa 831, 726 12! 831,597. |< .2.casultoenee eee 545 
Cit pag Oe 2a SDL a aa eR 3 902,296 |.....-.--. Ren ci 1506 
TRIS WV ccelir eh Pa cbc escs 2, 397, 891 | 128, 203 2, 269, 688 81, 24 2, 882, 502 481 
LT ONE eae ee 3, 100, 709 493, 960 9605, 949 [boc soe sec eee . 537 
ET Ye eae ay mere me | 7,076, 346 | 917, 703 Gee CdS We see cues | . 363 
iSite) Ak Sa OR 6, 349, 133 | 1,831,946 | 4,517,187 |....._... SET . 366 
icity ae Ase eee 7, 189, 084 1, 564, 830 Gee) Spay al eee | ion ee 370 
FOURTH DECENNIUM. 
TSAO eesec. a oes 26, 082, 365 1, 094, 584 4.097 781 |o2 icccces |e ceeeee eee eee . 
POOH Eels Geese ec Raceesan 4, 975, 646 389, 493 4, 586, 223 .235 | 1,080, 264 . 366 
Gp ea ee 6, 639, 434 1, 333, 846 5, 305, 588 .216 | 1,160,579 . 366 
8, 210, 010 1, 735, 076 6, 474, 934 .239 | 1,547, 695 . 366 
8, 920, 507 1, 148, 868 7, 771, 639 286 | 2,224, 143 . 378 
10, 209) 548 3, 035, £08 7, 173, 740 .313 | 2,246, 794 . 385 
10, 108, 900 2, 804, 753 7, 304, 147 | 334 | 2, 443, 587 401 
5, 875, 638 1, 626, 417 4, 249, 221 221 942, 439 - 405 
7, 107, 427 i, 417, 846 6, 289, 58% 281 |” 1, 771, 255 . 396 
6, 636, 790 1, 033, 995 5, 602, 795 .273 | 1,531, 460 . 394 
' 
8, 609, 415 1, 736, 324 6, 873, 091 292 | 1,532, 211 . 389 
5, 182, 867 526, 186 4, 656, 681 -227 | 1,057, 528 8, 382 
Tica ke Lae oT EF Re eae | 9, $06, 606 ab 279, 462 8, 627, 144 -241 | 2,086, 339 - 279 
Te eee ue ele | 14, 639, 822 1) 712, 779 2, 927, 043 369 | 4,775, 081 4, 289 
MRSA oes (Cee eI | 16, 282) 977 3,081,308 | 13, 201, 669 "388 | 5, 126, 265 .10 
TBD Peace ee ene 14, 415, 572 2,082, 866 | 12, 332, 706 .291 | 3,595, 281 .10 
BSG Vee eae ih ME ea eee 16, 382, 114 1, 896,342 | 14, 485, 772 1308 | 4) 473, 647 10 
THEY ete eet Regd eA 16, 982, 384 2,508,386 | 14, 473, 998 1345 | 5,004, 542 10. 
BBB oi ee Osan Seek Ny 14, 418, 11% 2,435,302 | 11, 982, 810 1213 | 2,561, 251 .10 
Tego oe os. st ae ie aa 9, 349, 817 L, 592, 033 7, 157, 784 - 230 | 1, 785, 649 10 
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Value of tea consumed. Domestic. Consumption. +) 3 
— 
oo 
Paid for a Be 
al ) 7 : =e ‘ woe 
estore. Total. Produce. | Experts.| Foreign. | Domestic. Total. | Population. @ 8 eI 
< no 
Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. Pounds Number. | Ounces. 
pS SE Bpeehis stcctrilasce'cescaleedteycccs| S-voegeteae|.n2ccacbsoet [Weeeeesocbas 3, 929, 214 |} 
I eIRMMNNR ree s02 23/05... 8/0 de sss.|. Cicer duet us|... -e2meb opboke ascatd 4, 049, 247 
Recon i: chapew en. eset [rs ou sees.|. sib -aababasl.... sab deoniowga ees ancss 4,172, 945 | 
oe ase: = ind fos. --2-2-- 2, 154, 508 |... sca as| 2,154,508 | 4, 300, 425 
ontaieeeses | 2, 514, 260 51 4, 431, 802 , 8.54 
MMR les died aout ulus wt. ccelesesceack«| seacmac dant]. o9. 4, 567, 292 . 
354, 884 Dado ioas lee e 4, 706, 926 
313, 866 1, 786, 761 4, 850, 718 
374, 000 1, 894, 368 4, 998, 706 
787, 347 449% 792 |... sues 4. 492,732 | 5,151, 117 |) 
, j 
824, 319 3, 938, 708 Jonoe aaeeeees ; 2,938, 708 5, 308, 483 |} 
514, 971 2 414, (19) (ne ee 2, 414, 456 5, 475, 385 
484, 614 2,339, 838 | 5, 647, 854 | 
614, 514 3, 265, 042 | 5, 825, 758 
512, 886 1,971,595 | 6,009, 469 8.37 
791, 574 3, 283, 360 | 6,198, 858 : 
1, 258, 863 5,017,248 | 6, 304, 211 | | 
1, 145, 466 4, 938, 551 6, 595, 718 
1, 247, 991 4, 883, 622 | 6, 803, 567 | 
Eat na staiica bel tien «oc ce \uaewieoo-|oakdadeuWens|. o0.-neveurlthesascebews 7, 018, 007 
| H 
6/570; 476, 1... aise 6, 370, 476 7, 239, 881 |) 
1 Cee sO cout tie ate 1, 824, 238 7, 449, 832 
2, JOO, USL |. oa cece 2, 555, O31 7, 665, 973 
Odi, 900 co. nce Coens 831, 597 7, 888, 280 
Bee ne sack 3 202,226 | 8,117,036 || ¢ a4 
Or OGONORBylon o.c ce cele | 2, 269, 688 8, 352, 429 : 
COG MAO Sooo cio. oo eae 2 606, 749 8, 595, 645 
pi ne | 6, 158,643 | 8, 845,887 
cs or 0 0 a ee 4, 517, 187 9, 103, 354 
5, 624, 954 | o. sass e ee 5, 624,254 | 9,365, 460 |J 
PEP Pace eh thewcce ss ccfeckuetecise A ORY BL Noss seth | 4 987,781 | 9, 638,453 
1) PO OR UNS Go (aa pe AL BUGAODy |e Grnle Lic oas 4, 586,223 | 9, 917,092 
PeeNG 52h |) 3. 10% 105 |. .c-cec.2.|scen se. 5 S0OPSRN) | aaacees saan 5, 305, 588 | 10, 205, 555 
Bais 86) |, 3991 550 cere. 2 --.|eceens ewes ic ee ee 6,474, 934 | 10,504, 195 
ems 470: 1) oy, 165, B13 | .20 225. -<.|2-00---00- Se A) RS 7%, 771, 639 | 10, 813, 777 8.67 
2, 764, 590 ~, 173, 740 | 11, 132, 991 : 
2, 934, 923 t, 304, 147 | 11, 459, 903 
1, 722, 111 4, 249 921 | 11, 803, 775 
2, 491, 381 6, 289, 581 | 12, 157, 955 
2, 207, 873 5, 602, 795 | 12, 508, 898 
2, 674, 099 | 6, 873, 091 | 12, 866, 020 
PES 372 |) 98405900 |2o2a-2.cncleccece eo =e AMG5BAOSRE es ee ee oe 4, 656, 621 | 13,205, 429 : 
2, 408, 056 er ie SU Rae a ea ee 87 6275 144 Sees cece, 8, 627, 144 | 13, 615, 826 
Ey SpA RAE fen Tf Q274043 5 ees eee | 12, 927, 043 | 14) 019, 343 | 
GON De 1068447) [bless | ec le sone. 134 QU IMCGTE ee te ee | 13,201, 669 | 24, 420, 731 11.70 
Te |b USCC 6 GIeyM Nae eee | Mae ge TOPSSONT OBL Lee ee eee 12, 332, 706 | 14, 814, 243 : 
99 BE PIMA lc Sanntecs lax cane coet 4 480 2 ))|-2 2500 -.| 14, 485, 772 | 15, 270, 483 
BORED SOODNST0l Sodes ooo cchcaccaccace 14, 473, 998 |.....-.-_. :.| 13,473,998 5, 711, 264 ' 
COVA UG) Ee ee eee 11, 922, SLO) aes cena we 11, 982, 810 | 16, 120, Feat | 
976 i 786, G25) a eee esac cline. tiecas 1, 157, 784 Senoaacnameel ds 0d, 14 4 16, 599, 432 
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TABLE I.—Jmports, exporis, cost and consumption of tea in the 


. Foreign. Value of tea consumed. 
Years. Average Average 
. Imports. Exports. Difference. | priceper}| Value. rate of 
pound, duty. 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. 
i Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Cents. Dollars. Cents. 
TS40 cesceice-s-ense=s-ss 20, 006, 595 3, 123, 496 16, 883, 099 .240 | 4,067, 144 .19 
UGE Geechee oesdeoaenos 11, 560, 301 660, 832 10, 899, 469 .287 | 3,134, 147 10 
161) Sere 15, 692, 094 2,290,686 | 13, 401, 408 264 | 3,538, 383 .10 
RAS Peers rem neo ae 513, 869, 366 2, 080, 389 | 12, 788, 977 -266 | 3, 406,261 |) 6 
DECI eee St i a 15, 656, 114 2, 311, 952 13, 344, 162 | - 239 | 3,193, 376 2 
G25 Soe pee eee oe 19, 812, 500 2. 483, 368 | 17, 329, 132 -278 | 4,834, 601 = 
BAG meee te oe coe See 19, 993, 747 3, 020, 135 16, 973, 612 -235 } 3,990, 455 = 
Sa oemaseincine es cae ne ode 17, 336, 654 3, 074, 270 14, 262, 384 224 | 3,206, 750 a 
MBAR Meet wenaccenes as 23, 662, 969 2, 883, 531 20, 779, 438 .255 | 5,300,377 I 
BOIS ees Seca cect. 16, 475, 873 3, 116, 890 13, 358, 983 224] 3, 003, 939 e 
SEVENTH DECENNIUM | | ag 
£8 
Poors fee tess. 29, 872, 654 1, 673,063 | 28, 199, 591 .141 | 3,982,054 |] £5 
Tey 4 AR eee 17, 461, 114 3,956,340 | 13, 504, 774 255 | 3, 452, 501 | oa 
Posen eee aescusheb ose 29, 437, 206 3, 849, 538 25, 587, 668 -231 | 5,927,143 Bis 
TISGS} 5 i 5 eae 22, 721, 745 3, 429, 861 19, 291, 884 . 364 | 7, 024, 526 cy 
HSad pe ree = eee Seat lee | 24, 417, 712 5, 181, 599 19, 236, 113 .256 | 4,933, 553 ‘Bas 
iC Shyer o Seren esaaeeoeee 25, 333, 097 5, 569, 504 19, 763, 593 .249 | 4,937, 610 Ba 
PeSG ate e see ee ese oe 22, 889, 250 4, 708, 380 18, 181, 470 -288 | 5, 250, 603 | io 
5 Gt tse oe ones eee hoes 20, 367, 824 3, 867, 539 16, 500, 285 .263 | 4,344, 963 pa 
SHB ow eure sbase aooe sce 32, 995, 021 4, 228, 444 28, 766, 577 .204 | 5,877, 387 ee 
Rb O Soha S5 eS 2aeGes aca 29, 268, 757 6, 149, 468 23, 119, 289 213 | 4,927,178 | o 
EIGHTH DECENNIUM. | A 
o 
EGOS sama miete aienieenie sain 31, 696, 657 5, 369, 729 26, 326, 928 263 | 6,930, 124 A 
TASS eS es ae 26, 419, 956 5, 101, 289 21, 318, 667 257 | 5,499,569 |} A 
AEG occcincce eeecser ee. 24, 785, 983 1, 531, 644 23, 264, 339 .254 | 5,921, 401 |.15and.20 
ICTR) Saas ae Bee eee 29, 761, 037 2,739, 997 | ° 27, 021, 040 .258 | 6,981, 050 20 
TEs apesaooenakeareee 37, 472, 161 1, 378, 154 36, 094, 007 . 278 | 10, 045, 960 . 20 
19, 568, 318 2, 719, 129 16, 849, 189 -179 | 3,043, 933 25 
42, 992, 738 1, 481, 290 41, 511, 448 . 253 | 10, 510, 296 = 25 
39, 892, 658 513, 084 39, 379, 574 317 |710, 839, 327 | 220 
37, 843, 612 2, 217, 749 35, 625, 863 318 | 11,948,111 Apa 
43, 754, 354 2, 944, 329 40, 810, 025 . 329 | 12, 889, 383 225 
47, 408, 481 4, 868, 010 42, 540, 471 . 303 | 12, 386, 973 £25 
51, 364, 919 6, 469, 974 44, 894, 945 . 303 | 14, 274, 489 . 20 
63, 811, 003 4,441, 401 59, 369, 602 . 312 | 10, 710, 187 eile 
64, 815, 136 | 63, 754, 940 .357 | 38, 058, 769 5 
55, 811, 605 54, 141, 353 . 386 | 21, 050, 244 15 
64, 856, 899 | 63, 291, 304 | . 349 | 22, 644, 841 15 
62, 887, 153 | 61, 160, 245 310 | 19, 503, 885 Ps 
58, 347, 112 56, 838, 175 . 272 | 16, 089, 241 wip 


1These imports are for calendar years, and not fiscal years. ‘ eee) ‘ 

2Estimated by taking the mean between 1819 and 1821, there being no statistics of imports on record 
for this year. . vl 

3 According te act of Congress May 20, 1830, discriminating duties were laid on teas as to their impor- 
tation in foreign vessels, or from places east of the Cape ot Good Hope. 

4 All teas imported from places erst of the Cape of Good Hopein United States vessels shall beexempt 


from duty; otherwise imported, 10 cents per pound. Act July 14, 1832. 
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United States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878—Continued. 


‘ 1, Sa 
Value of tea consumed. Domestic. Consumption. f Be 
A 
- a 
; i | | SS 
Paid for Total. | Produce.| Exports. Foreign. | Domestic. | ‘Total. |Population Be 
ce > customs. . | xp *f ou. = . p } . bee 
; b 
eee ee ee ee 
; | 
F ¢ Pounds. Pounds. | Number. | Ounces. 
Sacto 16, 883, 699 | 16, 883, 099 | 17, 070, 240 |) 
pe sae 10, £99, 469 16, 899) 469 | 17,563, 990 
SP Arote 13, 401, 408 13, 401, 408 | 18) 065, 813 | 
be SEs 28s. 12, 788, 977 2, 788, 977 | 18, 603, 956 
STORES TREE Oe 13, 344) 162 13, 344, 162 | 19, 102, 946 | L459 
PES ice Si, 17, 329, 132 17, 329, 132 | 19, 640, 029 | ¢ 2% 
eve 16, 973, 612 16, 973, 612 | 20,225, 760 | 
f Re ae 14, 262, 384 | 14,262) 384 | 20, 869, 760 
oer ree 20 TIS 7438)! .. oS 5 eee | 20,779, 438 | 21, 609, 554 
2,705 | 3, 006, 644 | es aes ; ba OES ees | ee 43; 358, 983 | 22) 358, 293.| J 
| 
12,744 | 3,994, 798 See eee =cbeee eed We sa Pe emer eens 28,199, 591 | 23,191, 876 |} 
9, 646 Sec play 2) eS) see RA yc oe ee ee 13, 504, 774 | 23, 974, 993 
ere SsGrie a 939. 130 tro... cs oacfeamewenue~ 23 O81e GR |. Jeno eee ee 25, 587, 668 | 24, 843, 547 
3, 083 TLR Ey) Sa | AA 19; 291, 884 |. ..-...-5=--) 19;291 884 | 25,721, 956 
Seay eens ern Eisai tts | —c oe | 19, 236, 113 | 26, 615,328 | 19 seg 
3 2, 607 OHO SA fen tau o's ce hsenceaaeee ID IGA OOS aoc asennad | 19, 763, 593 | 27,586,113 | 4“ 
SEAR) Se EGS a] Pee RoE aeeees 18, 181, 470 | Sad citar 18, 181, 470 | 28, 349, 746 
498 Ase AGE ee cuanto sacscan ws 16) 5005285817022. -cecees 16, 500, 285 | 29, 124, 515 | 
44, 605 Doel, G92 [eee casou-|as—ne aaa |) Bp ORI EE! fo dune aaecows | 28, 766, 577 | 29, 966, 042 
7, 481 A954) GUS ease an ee |eeceeeenae pads GMO eee ae 23, 119, 289 }. 30, 685, 585.| J 
| 
SU G15 | 6,941,139 }....-...--|.-0-- soace] 96; 328 928 |... 2-2. | 26, 326, 928 | 31, 443, 321° |) 
Bib fs SIT, 299 |e... -2.22-|n-oe- ane Oo BISGBE cia doce | 21,318, 667 | 32, 238, 403 
_ 9,887,921 | 8, 808, 622 |.......-..|.-.-.0---- 93.964 330 |. ...---n.-2 | 23) 264; 339 | 32) 987, 985 | 
Bid 4551.12 362 505 |2.-.--.2.cfen-s-c-ou- 27, 021, 040 |.......----- 27, 021, 040 | 33,211, 430 
2170, 204 | 17. 216, 164 |.....-.--.|-------2-- 36, 094, 007 |.--..---2.-: | 36, 094, 007 | 33,345,224 | | 14 o 
4, 212, 297 CE Pa BREE |e ree Pees aay GU Pa hon Tel eee set 2 os | 16, 849, 189 | 33, 394, 882 A 
1 Sy AR ase GS Sees ener eae ee Ae So Be -|w41, 511, 448 | 34, 324, 665 
Sibert S04-119, 373, T31 |. ---..---|0----0----| 734, 135,215 |....---- 34, 135,215 | 35,342, 849 | 
9, 414, 664 | 21,363,775 |.......--. (US ee DE re” 37, 545, 734 | 36, 361, 669 
9,785, 439 | 22, 674, 822 |.......... ea ad ih tye ee 39, 141, 756 | 37, 400, 130 | J 
F . | 
h 
10, 203, 047 | 22, 590, 020 |.......2.. Coke A. 40, 812, 189 40, 812, 189 | 38,558, 371 |) 
8, 322,995 | 22.597, 484 |._......-. Prey! lStee | 46, 972, 788 46, 972, 788 | 39, 723, 755 | 
Geiss, O14 | 15, 843, 86L |...-...-.- |e. seen ee 34, 224, 493 34, 224, 493 | 40, 967, 095 | 
Banas, 100420 fen rae oslo ewer ane |106, 423, 570 106, 423, 570 | 42, 265, 762 
As 479) |'21, 098, 417 |..-....--.|----c----- | 54, 410, 055 54, 410,055 | 43, 456,931 | $21.95 
S002 Ay ESS | ae Ae er 64, 708, 079 | G4, 708, 079 | 44, 588, 083 
LS GC] a6 y ES ee ae! eee ae 62, 744, 429 62, 744, 429 | 45, 687, 668 
18, 509 | 16, 107, 750 |.......--- he eae | 58, 941,178 58, 941.178 | 46,761,551 
—2 4 36] Sa Se | Sedcceance roc doses eee eee eee ape cban asses 47, 874, 485 
' t 


These statistics are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, nine months. 
According to act of Congress August 30, 1842. 
7A fter 1867, inclusive, the consumption of tea, its value, and duty paid on it, are taken from the Annuai 
Reports on Commerce and Navigation. Previous to that year the difference between the imports and 
exports are considered as consumption, and the value and duty are calculated on this ditierence. 
Previous to 1820, the price per pound of the imports is taken, and oot the average price per pound of 
the difference. The prices of 1807 and 1815 are quoted from “ Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 
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t 
Foreign. 
1 
if 


Years. 1 
Imports. | Exports. | Difference. erco ner Value. pret 
t 
_| —- 
FIRST DECENNIUM. | f 
§ Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Cenis. Dollars. Cents. 
| 4, 074, 195 | 224, 752 R700 B78 |occscs taeda eee ae . 025 
4, 478, 676 | 962, 977 3,515,699 | 8,129 453, 525 040 
18,566,441} 9 136 742 6429699 || oc osccee| emcee eee . 040 
| 134,458,173 | 17, 5S0, 049 16, 878, 129 |..-.. gael -so eeee - 040 
Gos 3 SS Eee ee: | 137,281,041 | 33, 720, 983 3) D60:058! | o-c seas sec] yee a eens . 040 
HOD roe etn dene. —e f-1s | 53,960,976 | 47 443/179 6517797 ||oaoke eee [ses Tae se . 050 
UG 0 oes ea eee GE 14h 001 | .62-3R5 11% ii —— 1. 244edd6 |e seen ee meena 25% . 050 
LN Se See 49,491,502 | 44, 521, S87 4,969) 615')| 532. 3.2225] se2- oon e eee . 050 
TNS) seis Shoes Sos ee | 57,722,625 | 49, 580, $27 8 141698 |) ce ae =| See aaa eee . 050 
IGM) op ae ee See 29.978: 570 | SL S8¥5088 | —2 M08 518 || 2 eos l|> os eee . 050 
} 
' 
| 
i 
47,389,951 | 33,597,479 | _8, 792, 472 . 050 
57,983,904 | 45,105,494 | 12, 277, 410 a . 050 
40,882,861 | 36,501,998 4, 380, 863 8,218 | 955, 02 . 050 
217,138,493 | 10, 204 693 6, 843, 800 6.924 | 1,533, 011 . 050 
53, 278,029 | 48, 312, 713 4, 965, 316 3,231 1, 146, 987 . 050 
55, 541,320 | 46, 760, 294 8, 781, 026 . 050 
595,993,788 | 47,001,662} 8, 992, 126 - 050 
58, 824,811, 24, 199'573| 34, 702, 238 050 
37, 035,353 | 7, 325,448 | 29, 769, 905 . 050 
39,517,007 | 24,364,099 | 11, 152, 908 . 050 i 
| 
30, 869,884 | 31, 423, 477 —553, 593 | . 050 
30, 062, 366 | 10,261,136} 19, 801, 230 . 050 
28, 265,823 | 10,073,722 | ix, 192,101 | . 050 
11,716,017 | 6, 568, 527 5, 147, 490 - 100 
7, 758, 738 | 220, 599. 7, 538, 139. | - 100 
19,596,577 | 7,501,384] 12, 095, 193 , 100 
25,976,118 |  §, 948,713} 17, 027, 405 | -100 
31,318,054 | 10,030,072] 21, 287, 9&2 | . 050 
28, 999, 565 6, 095, 837 | 22, 897, 728 . 050 
23,196,430 | 8,570,059 | 14, 626, 371 . 050 
| ] 
| | 
| | 
PRO eee ea acudo mews soee | 322,935,044 | 11, 656, 274 10, 578, 770 . 210 2, 221, 541 050 
TiS See ee eee | 91, 273, 659 9, 387,596 | 11, 886, 063 . 202 2, 402, 491 . 050 
TIGy) eee | Ree ees | 25, 785, 390 7, 267,119 | 18,518, 271 | 210} 3,899, 042 . 050 
AGS --.-- 22-2. -----..22.| 37, 337, 732 | 20,900,687 | 16, 437,045 | -172| 2, 835, 420 . 050 
Theo oo a ee ee a 439,224,251 | 19, 427,227 | 19, 797, 024 | - 126 2, 513, 250 . 950 
ice RF ee eee 45,190,630! 24,512,568} 20, 678, 062 | 096 1, 995, 892 . 050 
[io Ue ee eee 43,319,497 | 11,584,713 | 31, 734, 784 | 085 2, 710, 536 - 050 
LSS 7s pei eie ep pee | 50,051,986 | 21,697,789 | 28,354, 197 | . 075 2, 139, 607 . 050 7 
1828 .-.-3-2....--5------| 55,194,607} 16,037,964 | 39, 156, 733 | 094 3, 695, 241 . 050 
MOOD See se Sed 5-03 25 | 51,133,538 | 18,083,843 | 33, 049, 695 652 3, 052, 020 . 050 
| | 
FIFTH DECENNIUM. | | 
hese aos eee ee o1, 488,248 | 13, 194 561 38, 363, 687 . 082 3, 180, 47 *.050 
TICE eso hie) ae ge 81, 757,386 | 6,056,629 | 75, 700, 757 . 076 5, 796, 139 035 
TSB Eee oA Seer ee ae 91, 722,329 | 55,251,158] 36, 471, 171 . 068 2, 516, 120 O15 
BSS ee cee esc | 99,955,020 | 24,897,114 | 75, 057, 906 | . 100 7, 525, 610 . 015 
TEED Se Ee wee a ee ' 80,153,366 | 35,806,861 | 44, 346, 505 .100| 4, 473, 937 | Free._.. 
TSS Pee eetaee cee ae ey 103,139,577 | 11, 446,775 | 91, 752, 802 | . 102 9, 381, 689 | Free ..- 
TESTS een 3 ee ees eae | 93,790,507 | 16,143,207] 77, 647,300 . 098 7, 667, 877 | Free.__. 
PS TCARE Ege eee ee teas 88,140,403 | 12,096,332] 76,044, O71 .096 |. 7, 335, 506 | Free .._- 
DEAT aah ae aS a 88,139,720 | 5,267,087] 82, 872, 633 . 086 7, 138,010 | Frea.... 
ONO) cS, SS, SENS Or se 106, 696, $92 6, 824.475 | 99, 872, 517 . 090 9, 006, 685 | Free... 
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sm the United Siates for cach fiscal year from 1790 to 1878. 


Ae 
; Valueofcoffecconsamed. Domestic, Consumption, | 3a 
= 1 § 
| | | sd 
; | a | aa 
eer “Total. | Produce.| Exports,| Forcign. Dice Total. |Popn! ation, 5 a e 
| ONE | ia 
Dollars. Dol.ars. Pounds. Pounds. | Number. (Pounds. 
eragaiirecen. 2. ele ees at Sees Se 3.WE9IaTS |=---2o5: 3, 789, 373 | 3, 929,214 |} 
140, 627 Sn Boyt Be aes Pe apr ee 3.595 s609 |. 2 Seo. 3,515,699 | 4, 049, 247 
SAT [ose 5 =~ = 6, 429, 699 |..----.. 6, 429, 689 | 4,172, 945 
Fl eh eS a ee eae yan UGB yi he eee oe 16, 878, 129 | 4, 300, 425 
Clon) ls ges Sal aailies ip a aS Pee eens He Soy eee 3, 560, 058 | 4,431,802 || 4 49 
ly a ae [oawieaa pama{eabbice aoe 5, 273, 681 }-..-2-2. 5,273, 681 | 4, 567, 292 | : 
.-) 2 ae (RRR ad ae ad ee eu Se PES OS ea es eee | 4, 706, 926 | 
lO ea cea! | eee Su Mes 4, 969, 615 |.-.----. 4,969,615 | 4, 850, Tle | 
a Sea eae | eS Nek 6185180] ae 6,133,180 | 4, 998, 706 
ee lenemee---slbenreecnmulen~<iehesd AN a A oe ee ae 5, 151, 117 |) 
| 
. | | 
| 
| 
TGS hl eee Bee Pearce ae Boe Stat 8,792).478 |, 2-300 8, 792, rn | 5, 308, 483 |} 
EL a1 (1) a eae aaa, PR SS 12 ATTAI0-F. e552. 12, 277, 410 | 5, 475, 385 | 
SiS ROY EPIEST HEE CN 7¢ Ween (ae Seite 4, 380, 863 |..--.-.- 4, 380,863 | 5, 647, 854 | 
Se EE (Vl Bes B= Se. 1) it (ee 6, 843, 800 |......-. | 6,843,800 | 5, 885, 758 | 
248,265 | 1,395, 252 |...,-.- 4:jas916 |: 2-4 2e | 4,985,316 | 6,009, 469 212 
439, 051 By7819196,| ean 8, 781,026 | 6,198,858 |f ™ 
449, 606 8, 992, 126 |......-- 8, 992,126 | 6,394,211 | 
4, 735, 111 34, 702, 238 |..-.. zo-| 34, 702,238 | 6,595, 718 
1, 485, 495 29, 709,905 |,--..°-. 29, 709,905 | 6, 803, 567 | 
) 529, 965 10; 599; 315.|,--..<2- 10, 599,315 | 7,018, 007 |) 
|) st2027 7] A Ee ES Ome SO Oe SSL e ia (mee nme e Oe Sean eas 7, 239, 881 |) 
990, 061 19, 891, 230 19, 201,230 | 7, 449, 832 
909, 605 18, 192, 101 18,192,101 | 7, 665, 973 
514, 749 5, 147, 490 5, 147,490 | 7, 888, 280 
753, 813 7, 538, 139 7, 538, 139 | 8, 117, 036 1.68 
1, 209, 519 12, 095, 193 |. 12, 095,193 | 8, 352, 429 : 
1, 704, 740 17, 027, 405 |. 17, 027,405 | 8,595, 645°| 
1, 064, 399 21, 287, 982 21, 287, 982 | &, 845, 887 
Mma ee) Le a, og 22, 897, 728 22) 897, 728 | 9, 103, 354 
leg hl ee a Ue ae Bei 14, 626, 371 14, 626, 371 | 9, 365, 460 | J 
528.938 | 2,750, 479 | 10, 572, 770 eee 10, 578,770 | 9, 638, 453 | 
594,303 | 2,996, 794 TGS6s068 ||. 0s. 555. 11, 886,063 | 9,917, 091 | 
4 925,913 | 4) 824, 955 | 48 518/271) |. oes 18, 518, 271 | 10,205, 555 
P 821,852 | 3, 657, 272 16, 437,045 |...----- 16, 437, 045 | 10, 504, 195 | 
989, 851 | 3,593, 301 19, 797, 024 }....---. | 10, 797, 624 | 10,813,777 |{ 5 09 
, ~ 1,033,903 | 3,029,795 |......... |----------| 20, 678, 062 |..---.-- 20, 678, 062 | 11,132,991 |f ™ 
2006, 739 |. 427,975 |)... ..---].2-- 2 -- 31, 734, 784 Sona: 31, 734, 784 | 11, 459, 903 | 
; 241%, 708.) 3,557,816]... --- eon ieee oe sal) Qe SRANOT We oes 228 2 28, 354,197 | 11, £03, 75 | 
Bebe fe SH ODBLOTT. tosnos- = 22 -}ccecoesk ot 39, 156, 733 |--------| 39, 156, 733 | 12, 157, 956 | 
Bobs, 464 | 4, 70d, D4 | 2.22... 2.] 25; 2-2 ee 33, 049, 695 | Ve 55s | 33, 049, 695 | 12, 508) 898 | 
| 
' | | 
1,912,184} 5,098,663 |.......... kn | 38, 363, 687 | PAR iage! | 38,363, 687 | 12, 866, 020 |) 
649, 526 | 8, 445,665 |........-. leeeeeaaee We OFS DO WIS TAL os aoe | 75,700, 757 | 13, 205, 429 | 
547,063 | 3, 063, 3 ects 52% (Ee See Le Sd A bes ee | 36,471,171 | 13, 615, 826 | 
SAC rice | er Gy CAE sy fal ae ee (ee He ae On Te Q0GcIe a eee | 75, 057, 906 | 14, 019, 343 
Be ot oe 4, 473, 937 en-w-s----[e--be---] 44,346,505 |........] 44,346,505 | 14,420,731 |t 4 a 
ee TASS 1c | en Nea a | 91, 75%, 802 |... | 91, 752, 802 | 14,814,243 |¢ *? 
5a 7, 667, 877 eee pee 77, 647, 300 |........| 77, 647,200 | 15, 270, 483 | 
ie aes 7, 335, 506 tae vacsccsecs] 76,044,071 |._..-...| . 76,044,071 | 15, 711, 264 | 
peegiee 31 8 CT a eae 82) 872, 633 ooo. 82) 872, 633 | 16, 120) 891 | 
EME 9, 006, 685 |.-........ hee oe hs 99, 872,517 |......2.! 99,872,517 | 16.599, 499 | 


4§ 


Years. 


SIXTH DECEN'NIUM, 
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TABLE II.—Imports, exports, cost, and consumption of coffee ia the 


« Imports. 


Pounds. 
94, 996, 095 
114, $84, 783 
112, 865, 927 
592 914 557 
160, 561, 943 
108, 133, 369 
132, 812, 734 
156, 808, 122 
151, 432, 125 
165, 386, 648 


145, 272, 687 
152, 519, 743 
193, 906, 353 
199, 408, 045 
162, 255, 993 
191, 478, 657 
235, 865, 268 
240, 676, 227 
189, 211, 300 
264) 436, 534 


202, 144, 733 
184, 706, 655 
122, 799, 311 

80, 461, 704 
131, 622, 782 
106, 463, 062 
121, 413, 192 
187, 236, 50 
248, 983, 900 
254, 160, 993 


235, 256, 574 
317, 992, 048 
298, 805, 946 
293, 297, 271 
985, 171, 512 
317, 970, 665 
339, 789, 246 
331, 639, 723 


Foreign. 


= 


Exports. 


Pounds. 

8, 698, 334 
5, 784, 536 
5, 381, 068 
6, 436, 994 
8, 620, 291 
13, 530, 032 
8, 363, 411 
6, 390, 283 
7, 048, 671 
14, 423, 577 


15, 481, 221 

3, 527, 238 
13, 193, 666 
13, 368, 802 
12, 009, 590 
16, 328, 217 
12, 226, 789 
24, 020, 250 
14, 714, 139 
17, 615, 586 


20, 095, 206 
6, 529, 203 
9, 785, 633 
5, 652, 846 
3, 778, 296 

22, 147, 017 
5, 618, 309 
5, 964, 592 
7, 900, 980 

10, 765, 395 


Difference. 


Pounds. 
86, 297, 761 
109, 200, 247 
107, 484, 859 
86, 477, 563 
151, 941, 652 
94, 603, 337 
124, 449, 323 
150, 417, 839 
144, 383, 454 
150, 963, 071 


129, 791, 466 
148, 992, 505 
180, 712, 687 
186, 039, 243 
150, 246, 403 
175, 150, 440 
223, 638, 479 
216, 655, 977 
174, 497, 161 
246, 820, 948 


182, 049, 527 
178, 117,452 
113, 013, 678 

74, 808, 858 
127, 844) 496 

84, 316, 045 
175, 794, 883 
181, 271, 982 
241, 082, 920 
243, 395, 598 


231, 173, 574 
312, 735, 036 
295, 338, 484 
286, 446, 244 
281, 885, 876 


311, 136, 651 | 


330, 904, 789 
321, 749, 008 


wee ener wees 


1 These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. 
2 Error of 300,000 pounds in addition in American State Papers, Vol. J, Commerce and Navigation, 


pago 576. 


Price per 
pound, 


Cents. 
. 088 
. 090 


Value of coffes consumed, 


Value, 


Dollars. 

7, 615, 824 
9, 855, 273 
8, 455, 312 


9, 223, S75 


, 975 


9, 918, 472 
12, 489, 671 
13, 372, 124 
14, 380, 383 
13, 377, 972 
15, 486, 423 
20, 321, 142 
19, £09, 854 
16, 779, 870 
23, 262, 279 


19, 615, 106 
19, 814, 485 
12, 810, 125 
9, 314, 398 
15, 349, 966 
5, 525, 653 
19, 629, 927 
6 19, 250, 604 
22, 315, 316 
22,779, 574 


25, 630, 715 
29, 428, 698 
26, 140, 340 
58, 722, 043 
55, 034, 302 
50, 448, 852 
56, 825, 513 
53, 634, 199 


bet 


ee of ! 
duty. 


Cents, 
Free.... 
Free.... 


Discriminating duties on certain imports, ten per 
cent. ad valorem. 


"| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
li 


eae neene 


aoe 


2 Estimated by taking the mean aan imports of 1819 and 1821, there being no statistics on record 


for this year. 


4 Error of 9,000,000 pounds in addition in Report of Commerce and Navigation for 1824, pages 28 and 29, 
56 These imports are for nine months, from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, 
6 After 1867, inclusive, the amount of coffee consumed, with the value of and duty paid on the samo, 
teports on Cor:merce and Navigation. 
between the imports and exports is considered the consumption, and the duty and value.are calenlated 


ia taken from the Annual 


on that ameunt. 


Previous to that date the difference 


Dnited States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878—Continued. 
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Valueofcoffeeconsumed. 
Paid for 
customs. Total. 


8, 789, 744 
68 637, 089 
10, 637, 845 
11, 540, 719 


12, 678, 583 
10, 969, 099 
7, 192, 075 
24, 462 
29, 172 


Dollars. 


9, 918, 766 
12, 490, 050 
13, 373, 495 
14, 382, 213 
13, 379, 211 
15, 493, 041 
20, 327, 078 
19, 813, 136 
16, 782, 695 
23, 263, 995 


19, 626, 257 
19, 815, 092 
16, 003, 235 
13, 054, 841 
21, 742, 190 

9, 741, 455 
28) 419, 671 
27, 887, 693 
32, 953, 161 
34, 320, 293 


38, 309, 298 
40, 397, 797 
33, 332, 415 
58, 746, 505 
55, 063, 474 
50, 458, 511 
56, 832, 315 
53, 635, 725 


Domestic. Consumption. 
J 

Produce. |Exports.| Foreign. ene Total. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
86, 297, 761 |..-...-- 86, 297, 761 
109, 200) 247 | 1.21... 109; 200, 247 
107, 484, 859 |........ 107, 484, 859 
86, 477,563 |--.-.-.- 86, 477, 563 
ab WE | a ee 151, 941, 652 
94, 603, 337 |.....--.| 94, 603, 337 
124) 449, 393 |2.222222] 194° 449) 393 
150, 417, 839 |........ 150, 417, 839 
TAA) SBSS454 lc eccmce 144, 383, 454 
150, 963, O71 |........ 150, 963, 071 
Sag) eee tld eae 129, 791, 466 
Pt sa eHeaeh ay 148, 992, 505 |........| 148, 992" 505 
Pecans | hes eats 180, 712, 687 |.-......| 180, 712, 687 
Se eeoeee| Hobescenc 186, 039, 243 |..-..-..] 186, 039, 243 
SSCA EEE ceses a2 Se 150, 246, 403 |.....-..} 150, 246, 403 
Lyla stad 175, 150, 440 |........| 175, 150, 440 
etnias fs ae ip ememetsrers © 223, 638, 479 |.-...-...| 223,638, 479 
216, 655, 977 |........ 216, 655, 977 
174, 497,161 |........ 174, 497, 161 
| 246, £20, 048 |2--202°) 246, 620, 948 
182, 049, 527 |.......- 182, 049, 527 
Pee > 178, 117, 452 |........| 178,117, 452 
SER Py CTs Sameer Me 113, 013,678 |........| 113,013,678 
Soa deceeee en ane cates 74, 808, 858 |...--..- 74, 808, 858 
AVEC RTE | AIRE TD 197, 844, 496 |.-......| 127,844) 496 
seme se Sse Eos ee aos 84, 316, 045 |........ 84, 316, 045 
PPR Ee, | ae 75, 794, 883 |.-......| 175,794, 883 
VENT PVE 235 eC 6172, 741,783 |........| 6172, 741, 783 
BES SUPEU Y RSYE SEL 212) 379, 267 |........| 212) 3797 267 
capeeescmclonegoceaine 230, 814, 377 |.-..-..-} 230, 814, 377 
253, 571, 665 |.....--- 253, 571, 665 
294, 930, 950 |......-- 294, 930, 958 
239" (Soy OE ac -o— == 239, 735, 831 
40D OA Nsom ame 401, 975, 241 
eos DOG eae |e ww alctenis 285, 569, 219 
SA AULA SM ee ae 317, 017, 310 
338, 548, 996 |..-....- 338, 548, 996 
332, 005, 637 |........ 332, 005, 637 


Number. 
17, 070, 240 
17, 563, 990 
18, 065, 813 
18, 603, 956 
19, 102, 946 
19, 640, 029 
20, 225, 760 
20, 869, 760 
21, 609, 554 
22, 358, 293 


23, 191, 876 
23, 974, 993 
24, 843, 547 
25, 721, 956 
26, 615, 328 
27, 586, 113 
28, 349, 746 
29, 124515 
29, 966, 042 
30, 685, 586 


31, 443, 321 
32, 238, 403 
32, 987, 985 
33, 211, 430 
33, 345, 224 
33, 394, 882 
34, 324, 665 
35, 342, 849 
36, 361, 669 
37, 400, 130 


38, 558, 371 
39, 723, 755 
40, 967, 095 
42, 265, 762 
43, 456, 931 
44, 588, 083 
45, 687, 668 
46, 761, 551 
47, 874, 485 


capita. 


} 


— 


4.56 


? According to act of Congress, May 1, 1872, coffee was made exempt from duty. By act of June 6, 
1872, a discriminating duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem was laid on coffee, according to its place of impor- 


tation. 


8 Previous to 1820 the price per pound of the imports is taken and not the average price per pound of 
the difference. The years 1807 and 1815 are quoted from ‘‘ Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 
® Error of 6,000,000 ponnds in addition in the Report of Commerce and Navigation for 1826. 
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TABLE III.—Imyports, exports, cost, procuction, and consamption of brown 


Value of foreign brown sugar 


Epreien consumed. 
Years | ei, | | 
. Price per Rate of 
Tt | . 
Iniports. Exports. Difference. Lp ponnd. | Value. duty. 
DAgNl | 
ro | 
FIRST DECENNIUM 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
UCU aoe Ae ie eA 17, 856, 395 33, 358! 17, 823, 037| 
eee a2 CRY. JS 24 356, 594| 73,304, 24) 983) 290) 
TY} 8a SE a ON Ea | 0)24' O91, 195 1,122,156, 22,968, 999|.......--. 
1193 ..---.-----+-------- 48, oe a Sai ce oa 39, oe Es Byes seeésSsc 
WAG) 27 ; 20; 721, 7 22, 5) 
60, 780, 502 91,377, 747| 39, 402) 755]. 
58, 567, Ss 34, 848,644! 23, 719, 239) 
63 689, 8 38, 366,262, 25, 323° 544 
66, 889, Sit 51, 703,963] 15, 185, 551 
69, 974, 972 78, 821,571) — & 846,599 
¢ 
81, 749, 476 56, 432,516) 25, 316, 960 
96, 929, 621 97, 565, 732 — 63h, 111) 
84, 140, 950) 61, 061, 820) 23, 079, 130) 
69, 184, 539) 19,7 a1, 455) 49, 403, 084 = 
HEI Dogo Se ass oeSsecee Tere 034, 237) 54, 085, 650) 62,948 587): 255. |2eone see 
UIGUSSER ES ee Sees ee Se ae | 155, 061, 407} 95, 618, 316} 59, 443, 991| } 
Te Pe he aces ane meees 162) 102, 040 106, 249, 307) 55, 852, 643 
NSO7 ccs scnsesasasee. os as | 175, 110, 619 105, 721, 821, 69, 388, 738) 
Tee eae no ees 81, 009, 128 20, 835,575, 60, 173,553 
GOS MDa ae bese ESO oe 57, 662, 461 27,577, 391) 30, 085, 070 
THIRD DECENNIUM 
RIO 22 dy oe ee a aes | 44, 953, 565 28,535,494) 16, 418, 071! 
SIE eee ecwe snes scars 58, 317 * 955| 5, 189, 8&5} 53, 128, 070) 
isi DSS ae eee eee aera 67, 051, 620) 3, 2333) 315 63, 818, 305 
iRSY 3 ane Bae ee ee } 97, 729, 676) 3, 479, 326) 24, 250, 350; | 
TS oe pe oS 5 ee eee 26, 457, 943 362 panic lay Ala) .] eae eee 
TEE OS a Lee ee ae au "331, 226) 2, 528,324 38, 802, 302| 
TRC Re ee eect 8, 566, 635, 15, 359, 061) 33, 207, 574) 
LS Ihe Spee Soe oe bes AS at 628, 188 15, 876, 268+ 68, 751, 920 
TEETER 2 Agee a eed 61, 850, 649 18, 162,025, 43, 688, 624 
Tisha oe Sat oi eae 69, 795, 224 9, 780, 858, 60, 014, 356} 
’ ? 
FOURTH DECENNIUM 
TEAT pal peer e eee ee | (2)61, 470, 439 27,804,318! . 33, 666, 121|......-..|--- Se es: 
WOO eee sect cecaceceaieece | 53, 145, 654 15, 548, 582] | 237, 597,002) -2- ese -c-| -aeee eee 
Bese oem emccce ses 77, 470, 813 8, 853, 575} 68" GIT 238 eo a eesen| oe eee 
[RSE Ses oe a oe | 53, 788, 724} 15; 485,173) 383551551 seee eee eter ees. 
HOM Pewee AGS Mos oo 80, 133, 429 8,348, 469)... 71, 784, 960|. 1 ..4-22:|sa0d oe gona 
Pe een aie uth oA ole wings eae 64, 480, 041 15, 435, 56 1 49, 044, 480 052) 2, 594, 834 
ie a Sek Se a eso 76, 050, 015) 17, 010, 220) 59, 039, 795 -055| 3, 256, 553} 
RS SRA ee ane 70, 108, 937 12, 015,230, 58, 093, 707 .054| 3, 181, 340 
DREN Ropces os acto ssec ee 51, 626, 955 8, 299, 992 42, 686, 963 057} = 2, 438, 742 
AR QUERIES See toe 58, 597, 574 10, 643, 859} 47, 953, 715 .053| 2, 570, 730 
FIFTH DECENNIUM 
TEST aha 78, 576, 388 6, 676,265} 71, 900, 123) .049] 3,573, 510 
2h) a eee eee 98, 576, 928 17, 297, 837 81, 279, 091) - O41 3, 334, 429 
NSD fee ose sic ecco seit | 60, 117, 717 14, 230, 070) 45, 887, 647 . 040 1) 840, 498 
1S 2 Rea ee ye en 85, 689, 044] 2,001,424) 83, 687, 620! -046| 3,867, 657 
POSE in tee oe a be 3107, 483, 891 311, 035,926] 96, 447, 965) .045) 4, 405, 243 
Mpa ee eee eee oe! 101d B06 5880 3,786,017} 108, 620, 863 . 050 5, 496, 900 
ERSOkccoca sh aes sake ees | 181, 244 505 30, 429, 836; 150, 814, 669), - 060} 9, 198, 300 
Ley one Be eee acer | 120, 416, 071 27, 875, 456 92, 540, 615 . 048) 4, 454, 593 
TESS Haas ro OE Ae Na | 139, 201, 069 4,503,074] 134, 697, 995} 045} 6, 189, 007 
TEESE Be Ses oe aa | 182, 540, 327 6, 191,263! 176, 349, 064! 0481 8, 522, 375! 
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sugar in the United States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878. 


Value oi foreign brown 


| . 
Yr j ; =| 
sugar cousumed. | Domestic. Consumption, 8 S 
=| 
| o 
. | | $34 
pee tex Total. | Produce. |Exports.| Foreign. | Domestic. Total. estes 5 Ee 
< ras 
4 
Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. | Number.| Lbs. 
“7 1 wR Seeeaaieien cs Pasir pena 17, 823, 037| 17, 823, 037] 3, 929, 214! ) 
EAN enema Sat ee 24’ 923, 290 24) 283, 290! 4° 049; 247 
344, 535). 175, 000). = 722 o 92) 968, 999! 75, 000| 23) 143, 999] 4° 172! 945 
585, 094) JER AGS eee 39,006,263} 182,125) 39, 194, 388| 4° 300, 425 
343, 592, TSC ry 7) are 22,006, 165, 210, 000) 23, 116, 165] 4, 431, 802 | 4 og 
591, 041 O59 TDL oe ccs 39, 402,755, 253,750} 39, 656, 505) 4° 567, 2991 ¢ 
355, 789 She Ri 23,719,239] 297,500} 24! 016, 739] 4’ 706, 926 
379, 853) 350, 000) .-224g----| 25,923,544! 350,000] 25, 673, 544] 4, 850, 718 
126, 779 207 Oe oe. | "6,338,952| 437000] 6, 775, 952) 4’ 998) 706 
_ Saae 25, 000|..--+0.. 2. sme STI 525, 000 525, 000 5, 151, 1171 J 
WOE OPI icc. 2: Cea | eee | 24, 680, 849 875,000] 25, 555, 849] 5, 308, 483] ) 
_, ES eRe 2, 625, 000)-.0...... Le ae 2, 625,000) 2, 625, 000| 5, 475, 385 
ee ee ee ee eae 
50 i] Racer , 425, , 42 9, 403, , 421, ; , 825, 75: 
ee 6, 562,000 818,014) 62, 948, 587] 5, 743, 986 68, 692, 573| 6, 009, 469 ae 
EE heim ars ooo] apurese| Soaswess| Tess tid] Ge sie ger| Camron 
PULGIR eo Pden ces , 875, 209, 2 55, 852, 369, a, 
1, 734,718} 8, 673,592) 750,000} 17, 400| 69, 388, 738| 8, 732, 60078, 121, 338) 6,595,718 
p04, 389|<., 2 -c5--.2 12,250,000! 12, 420/64, 173, 553) 12, 237,580| 72, 411, 133] 6, 803, 567 
aoe 100)2. cons... 13,125,000] 21,375] 30,085,070, 13,103,625 43, 188, 695 7; 018, 007 
. 
: 410, US: Pane ee 14,000,000} 14,193, 16, 418,071} 13, 985, 877] 30, 403, 948] 7, 239, 881) 
(ES ae 15, 750,000} 173,012) 53,128,070} 15,576,988] 68, 705, 058] 7” 449, 832 
505, 458) .2.22-..-.. 16,875,000] 131,921, 63,818,305] 16,743,079| 80,561, 324] 7' 665,973 
ee ey ees ereen| seer tam 
$29’ 879|_....---.-.. 375, 56| 26, 457, 374,244] 44) 831, 895] 8’ 117, 036 
1, 940, 145| 8, 148, 609) 19; 250, 000 6,260} 38,802, 902/ 19/243, 740| 58, 046, 642] 8° 352, 499) ¢ 7 42 
660, 379)..<. <2... 20,125,000] 17, 750| 33,207, 574] 20, 107,250} 53, 314, 824] 8 595, 645 
See eee Bel eae Bey aoe ae 
. RAE ool os .e' = e'h se 70 52, 3, a pation sn? Dy 3, ; le 
he) rare 21, 875,000 32,267; 60, 014,356] 21, 842, 733| 81; 857, 089| 9, 365, 4601 J 
1, 009, 984|:.....-..0.. 23,625,000) 62,792 33, 606,121] 23, 562,208] 57, 298, 329] 9, 638, 453] ) 
197, 91812-2222... 25,375,000] 24,592, 37,597,079} 25,350, 408] 62, 947, 480] 9, 917, 091 
1 ae 26,250,000| 593} 68, 617,238) 26,241, 407} 94, 858, 645/10, 205, 555 
Be 2 ay Sand) BAe ee state 
1 471, 334|4/066,168| 30/318 750| 9777831 49° 044’ 4801 30° 290, 968| 79° 335" 448)11" ie oak t 8. 4 
1,771,194) 5, 027, 747) 45,478,125] 57.025} 59,039, 795| 45, 421, 100] 104° 460, 895|11' 459, 903 
1,742,811) 4, 924° 151| 71,754,375} 18,703} 58,093,707] 71,735, 672| 129; 829) 379|11° 803" 775 
1, 280,609) 3, 719, 351| 88, 899, 628} 54,035! 42, 686, 963} 88, 845,593] 131, 532) 556|12" 157, 956 
* 1,438,611} 4, 009, 341) 48, 750,529] 53, 778| 47, 953, 715| 48,696, 751| 96, 650, 466/12, 508, 898 
2,157,004] 5, 730, sul 73, 775, 625) 37,646] 71,900,123] 73,737,979] 145, 638, 102119, 866, 020 
9, 438, 373} 5, 772, 802 75,796,875} 180,132! 81,279, 091] 75,616,743] 156, 895, 834|13, 205, 429 
1, 376, 629| 3, 217, 127] 75, 796,875 154, 160| 45, 887, 647| 75,642,715] 121, 530, 362113, 615, 826 
2,092,191 5, 959, 848) 70, 743,750 100,340) 83, 687, 620] 70,643, 410| 154, 331, 030/14, 019, 343 
2,411, 199| 6, 816, 442| 75,796 875| 108, 087| 96, 447, 965| 75,688, 788| 172, 136, 753\14. 420, 731 
2,700, 522; 8, 197, 429/101, 062,590) 102, 431) 108, 020, 863) 100, 960, 069] 208) 980, 932114 814, 243] ¢ 13. 93 
3, 770, 367) 12,968, 667) 30, 318, 750| 128, 119] 150, 814, 609] 30, 190, 631] 184, 005, 300)15, 270, 483] | 
2,313,515) 6, 768, 108) 70,743,750} 306,602] 92) 540, 615] 70, 437, 148) 162, 977, 763|15, 711, 264 
3,307, 450) 9, 556, 457| 65, 690, 625, 408, 802| 134, 607, 995) 65, 281, $23] 199, 979, 818]16, 190, B01 | 
4, 408, 727 12, 931, 102| 70,743, 750! 387,203! 176, 349, 064! 70, 356,547! 246, 705, 6LIL16, 599’ 492 J 
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TABLE IIT.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of brown sugar 


Foreign. 
Years. 
Tmports. Exports. 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
107, 955, 033 9, 790, 704) 
165, 963, 083 2, 055, 567 
155, 414, 946 5, 316, 114 
(4)69, 534, 331 1, 536, 476 
179, 857, 491 1, 547, 965 
111, 957, 404 11, 199, 089 
126, 731, 661 19, 347, 414 
226, 683, 261 5, 756, 260 
248, 201, 117 11, 614, 129 
253, 815, 485 14, 857, 046 
197, 651, 819 12, 186, 113) 
363, 537, 861 3, 795, 625 
450, 312, 593 8, 060, 309 
456, 510, 627 18, 073, 933 
449, 520, 309 49, 820, 419 
468, 307, 442 29, 660, 189 
542, 813, 245 20, 929, 675) 
774, 931, 815) 12, 168, 659 
517, 228, 624 71, 674, 178) 
654, 226,145) , 29, 404, 847 
692, 944, 872 28, 988, 404 
807, 133, 607 73, 819, 676 
528, 285, 883 18, 718, 279 
452, 899, 397) 71, 266, 128 
573, 726, 795 21, 340, 617 
542, 181, 945 28, 540, 457 
834, 246, 724 3, 108, 981 
776, 790, 365 6, 980, 327 
1, 028, 153, 650 14, 511, 537 
1, 229, 329, 259 16, 888, 217 
BTR aS oehoeseepSsaceerisc 1, 160, 460, 114 16, 242, 129 
1, 189, 155, 938| 6, 733, 692) 
1, 457, 294, 818) 11, 826, 955 
1, 454, 124, 259) 21, 273, 487 
1, 594, 306, 354 13, 125, 410, 
1, 695, 726, 353 10, 330, 322 
1, 414, 254, 663 12, 599, 72) 
1, 584, 162, 924 3, 077, 622! 


Difference. 


Pounds. 
98, 164, 329 
163, 907, 516 
150, 098, 832: 
67, 997, 855 
178, 309, 526 
100, 758, 315 
107, 384, 247 
220, 927, 001 
236, 586, 988 
238, 958, 439 


185, 465, 706 
359% 742, 236 
442, 252, 284 
438, 436, 694 
399, 699, 890 
438, 647, 253 
521, 883, 570 
762, 763, 156 
445, 554, 446 
624, 821, 298 


663, 956, 468 
733, 313, 931 
509, 567, 604 
445, 633, 269 
552, 386, 178 
513, 641, 488 
831, 137, 743 
769, 810, 038 
1, 013, 642, 113 
1, 212, 441, 042 


1, 144, 217, 985 
1, 182, 422) 246 
1, 445, 467, 863 
1, 432, 850, 772 
1, 581, 180, 944 
1, 685, 396, 031 
1, 401, 654, 891 
1, 581, 085, 302 


Value of foreign brown sugar 


consumed. 
Price per Rate of 
pound, Value. duty. 
Cents. Dollars. Cents. 
042) 4,189, 964 . 025 
. 045 7, 484, 260 . 025 
.034| 5,191,060) * .095 
034, 2, 356, 294 - 025 
.0371 6, 705, 852 . 025 
039] 4, 015, 289 . 025 
. 040 4, 341, 292 . 025 
- 040) 9, 052, 941) 30 pr. et. 
. 035 8, 367, 189) 30 pr. ct. 
.029| 7, 157, 121| 30 pr. ct. 
- 033) 6, 183, 538) 30°pr. ct. 
- 035) 12, 694, 623) 30 pr. et. 
031) 13, 733, 554) 30 pr. ct- 
031) 13, 880, 426) 30 pr. et- 
- 028) 11, 464, 666) 30 pr. ct. 
030} 13, 314, 713) 30 pr. ct. 
. 040) 21, 369, 735) 30 pr. ct. 
054; 41, 730, 011) 30 pr. et. 
- 042) 19, 082, 260) 24 pr. ct- 
- 045) 28, 669, 343) 24 pr.ct- 
044) 29, 288, 548] 24 pr. ct. 
-037| 27,245, 863) 24 pr. et. 
035) 18, 195, 5388 - 02 
.035| 15, 864, 496 02 
044) 24, 813, 830 02 
.037| 19, 569, 541 03 
039] 32, 726, 388 . 03 
- 040/(*)34, 896, 938 .03 
042) 39, 422, 165 . 03 
. 046) 43, 647, 276 Alta: 
048) 53, 575, 314 -03 
048) 51, 943, 566 - 03 
053| 67, 860, 919 03 
053) 70, 708, 834 . 03 
050} 74, 310, 573 . 03 
. 043) 67, 930, 620 . 03 
- 040) 63, 481, 834 - 025) 
- 049) 71, 621, 374 - 025 


These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. ; wet 
2Estimated by taking the mean between the imports of 1819 and 1821, there being no statistics on 


record for this year. 


3From 1834 to 1839, inclusive, a small quantity of melado is included in the imports and exports. 
4 These imports are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, nine wonths. : 
5 From 1867, inclusive, the consumption of foreign sugar, with its value and duty, is taken from the 


Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation; previous to that date itis obtained by subtracting ths 


exports from the imports, and the value and duty are calculated on this difference. 
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in the United States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878—Continued. 


| ‘Tei = - a5 
| Pesce teal oe dle Domestic. Consumption. 8 a 
oS 
; 3 on 
Paid f Popula: | 252 
customs, | Total. | Produce. | Exports.| Foreign. | Domestic. | Total. rt aa 3 S 2 
4 > 
ee ck eR a a eee al (ec eee 
Dollars. Dollars. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Number.| Lbs. 
2, 454, 108) 6, 644, 072/116, 221, 875 769, 998 98, 164, 329, 115, 451, 967) 213, 616, 296/17, 070, 240} } 
4, 097, 688} 11, 582, 543) 88, 761, 750 312, 864; 163,907,516) 88, 448, 886} 252, 356, 402|17, 563, 990 
3, 752, 471 8, 943, 531) 91, $22, 500 166, 533} 150, 098, 832} 91, 655, 967) 241, 754, 79918, 065, 813 
1, 699,946] 4, 056, 240,142, 835, 000 63, 563, 67, 997, 855) 142, 766, 437 210, 764, 292 18 603, 956 
4, 457, 738} 11, 163, 590 162, 378, 006 187, 118| 178, 309, 526) 102, 190, 888} 220, 500, 414/19, 102, 946 15.94 
2, 518, 958 6, 534, 247 204, 050, 000 195, 985] 100, 758, 315} 203, 854,015) 304, 612) 330 19, 640, 029 x 
2, 684, 606 7, 025, 898/189, 766, 500 109, 295) 107, 384, 247) 189, 657, 205 297, 041, 452/20, 995, 760 
3, 073, 333] 12, 126, 274/142, 835, 000) 388, 057) 220, 927, 001! 142, 446, 943 363, 373, 983) 20, #69, 760 
2, 510, 15' 10, 877, 346 244, 860, 000 135, 006) 236, 586, 988] 244, 724,994) 481, 311, 982) 21, 609, 554 
2, 147, 136 9 304, 257 226, 800, 000 399, 209! 233, 958, 439] 226, 400, 791 465, 359, 230 22) 358, 293} J 
1, 855, 061 8, 038, 599/257, 715, 958 458, 839} 185, 465, 706) 257, 257,119} 442, 722, 825/23, 191, 876) } 
3, 808, 387 16, 503, 010 219, 543, 439 561, 828) 359, 742, 236) 218,981,611) 578, 723, 847|23, 974, 993 
4, 120, 17, 853, 620/245, 890, 606 pl 620) 442, 252, 284) 245, 488, 986) 687, 741, 270/24, 843, 547 | 
4) 164, 128] 18, 044, 554/334, 650,393, 672, 274! 438, 436, 694| 333,978,119] 772, 414, 813/25, 721, 956 
3, 439, 400} 14, 904, 066 458, 422, 811) 5, 1 340) 399, 699, 890) 453,318,471) 853, 018, 361/26, 615, 328 27.55 
3, 994,414] 17, 309, 127/353, 654, 359) 4, 062, 625, 438, 647, 253 349, 591, 734) 788, 238, 987/27, 586, 113 : 
6,410,921} 27, 780, 657/236, 113, 397 5, 170, 819) 521, 883, 570 230, 942. 578} 752, 826, 148/28, 349, 746 
12, 519, 003 54 249, 014) 76, 479, 795) 2, 196, 412) 762,763,156) 74, 283, 383} 837, 046, 539/29, 124. 515 
+4, 579, 742} 23, 662, 002 291, R46, 938 5, 410, 225, 445, 554, 446) 286, 436, 713) 731, 991, 159 29) 966, 042 
6, 880, 642] 35,549, 9851374, 466, 881| 2,582, 718, 624, 821, 298] 371, £84,163) 996, 705, 461/30, 685, 586} J 
| 
| 
7, 029, 252] 36, 317, 800:229, 292, 437) 1, 133, 936) 663, 956, 468) 228,158,451) 892, 114, 919)31, 443, 321) ) 
10, 008, 075} 37, 253, 938 236, 437, 648 3, 75, 024 733, 313, 931) 233, 162, 624| 966, 476, 555/32, 238, 403 
10, 191, 352| 28, 386, 890/482, 862, 880| 1, 284, 849! 509, 567, 604) 481, 578, U31| 991, 145, 635)32, 987, 985 | 
8, 912, 66; 24, 777, 161/210, 210, 000 380, 348) 445, 633, 269) 209, 829, 652) 655, 462, 921/33, 211, 430 
11, 047, 72 35, 861, 554) 76, 877, 801 525, 151, 552, 386,178) 76,352,650} 628, 738, 828 33, 345, 224 24.71 
15, 409, 245} 34, 978, 7386 10, 397, 387 246, 445) 513, 641, 488) 10,150,942) 523, 792, 430/33, 394, 882 7 
4, 934, 132} 57, 660, 520) 18, 088, 070 469, 661) 831, 137, 743} 17,618,409) 848, 756, 152/34, 324, 665 
6)26,052, 47 60, 949, 408) 41, 041, 000 294, 907, 4868, 415, 665 40, 746, 093} $09, 161, 758)35, 342, 849 | 
2, 814, 183] 67, 236, 343) 37, 684, 647/ 3,943 927, 193, 351| 37, 680, 704) 964, 804, 055/36, 361, 669 
98, 164,953 71, 812, 229| 85,546,102| 16, 357| 938,831, 762| 85, 529, 745/1, 024, 361, 507/37, 400, 130) J 


32, 834, 810] 86, 409, 824) 91,372,394) 12, 476 1, 094, 483, 662] 91, 359, 918/1, 185, 843, 580/38, 558, 371) ) 
2G, 371, 397| 78, 314, 963/155, 157,206} 43, 800/1, 060, 834, 984) 155, 113, 406/1, 215, 948, 390 39, 723, 755 
25, 472, 419] 93, 333, 3381132, 215, 512| 17, C651, 261, 254, 6S1| 132, 198, 447/1, 393, 453, 128 40, 967, 095 | 
26, 363, 338| 97; 072, 172112, 811, 843) 212, 625|1, 311, 885, 205| 112) 599, B1s1, 424) 434, 493 42) 265, 762 
29; 663, 539] 103, 974, 112| 92,917,006] _ 163, 090 1, 481, 743, 671| 92, 753, 916)1, 574, 497, 587/43, 456, 931| $34. 40 
32, 656, 793] 100, 587, 413,117, 691, 604| 362, 552.1, 550, 955, 486| 117, 329, 052 1, 668, 284, 538 44, 588, 083} | 
37, 376, 114] 100, 257, 948137, 271,178] 22, 714 1, 554, 716, 379| 137, 248) 464/1, 691, 964, 843/45, 687, 668 
_ 34, 176, 020] 105, 797, 394/160, 164,958] 85, 835|1, 450, 726, 342] 160, 079, 120|1, 610, 805, 462 46, 761, 551 
sa) SS) SE] a a ea oe a, eee Pane 7, 874, 485} J 


6¥or the years 1807 and 1815 the price per pound of the imports is taken, and not the average price 
per pound of the difference; the figures are quoted from ‘‘ Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 

7The only values of brown sugar on record from 1790 to 1825 are for the years 1807 and 1815, which 
are found in ‘‘ Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 


TaBLE IV.—Imporis, exporis, cost, production, and consumption of 


Years. 


| 
| Imports. 
| 
| 


Pounds. 
373, 024 
545, 045 


14, 216, 433 
15, 077, 974 


9OL, 271 

9, 076, 015 
20, 634, 404 
33, sii, 496 


14, 489, 825 
| 4 637, 664 
|“ 11, 688, 432 

31, 410, 366 
37, 031, 397 
45, 558, 480 
23, 402, 649 
19, 090, 933 


10, 151, 157 
18, 882, 639 
16, 358, 336 
5, 667, 362 
3, 007, 600 
3, 711, 936 


6, 508, 287 
4, 149, 433 


35, 259, 740 
6, 370, 047 
10, 839, 873 
7, 002, 746 
14, 318, 628 


7, 913, 725 
10, 654, 240 

6, 371, 174 
12, 045, 394 

7, 908, 205 
14, 231, 453 
410, 183, 800 
15, 733, 690 
14, 682, 794 
12, 748, 697 


1329, 217 | 


3, 002, 903- 


31, 590, 275 | 
39, 699, 315 


6, 543, 746 | 
8, 419, 180 | 


Foreign. 


| Exports. 


1 


Pounds. 
16, 429 
2 357 
fe, 760 
272, 179 


739, 520 
984, 146 
203, 789 
36, 754 
232, 469 


168, 479 
118, 468 

3, 444, 998 
20, 036, 570 
27, 180, 677 


37, 397, 724 
8, 126, 952 
17, 719, 947 


13, 078, 462 
10, 693, 962 
3, 137, 962 
400 

660, 394 

2, 364, 906 


3, 584, 791 
4,513, 143 
5, 593, 285 
6, 023, 851 
5, 779, 960 
6, 401, 210 
4, 136, 636 
3, 328, 300 


1, 55S, 619 


3, 049, 077 


4, 617, 730 
2) 933, 277 
3, 471, 459 
4, 062, 446 

13, 249, 363 
7, 121, 250 
6, 963, 390 


aa 
! 
240, 460 | 


124, 939 


39, 381, 444 


18, 488, 508 


1, 691, 096 


5, 283, 110 
3, 305, 958 


Difference. 


Pounds. 


| 356, 595 
542, 6x8 | 


253, 457 
4,144,254 
5, 037, 514 
2, 263, 383 

—82, 875 
8, 872, 226 

20, 597, 630 

33, 639, 627 


31, 465, 336 
39, 530, 836 
14, 371, 357 
1, 192, 666 
—8, 398, 138 
4,219, 689 
—2, 350, 047 
8, 160, 756 
15, 275, 697 
1, 370, 986 


8, 538, 668 

691, 217 
sy 
3, 265, 043 
3, 558, 367 
3, O11, 428 


64, 648 
371; 130 


« 


IS 
Hr 
l=?) 
> he 


4 928 
59, 994 
if 354 
4, 827 
re 544 
5, 307 


Peet eas teen Maren eatin, 


= 
NAD DS yh 3100 
DAwDW M10 


—B8, 337, 351 | 
5, 804, 177 
5, 664, 374 
2,529) 400 


749, 308 | 


065, 216 | 


Value of foreign refined sugar 


| Average 
price per 


pound. 


consumed, 


Value. 


Dollars. 


ene wee 


236, 869 


373, 037 
305, 059 
160, 805 
| 461, 817 
| 298) 069 
746, 450 
483) 640 
91, 535 
| 508, 649 
416, 625 


Rate of 
duty. 


refined sugar in the United States for each fiscal year, from 1790 to 1878. 


Value of foreign refived | 


sugar consumed. 


Paid for 


customs. Total 


Doliars. 


ewe eee eee ee 


Dollars. 
7, 419 


209, 714 
514, 468 
3, 026, 964 


779, 216 
978, 401 
112, 468 


258, 421 
258, 669 


174, 263 |. 
169, 945 
152, 009 
20, 400 
0, 634 
251, 482 
164, 386 
104; 906 
110, 819 


66, 998 
74, 448 
210, 265 
39, 300 
346, 578 
35, 709 
190, 133 503, 500 
130, 132 
141, 575 
120, 563 


334, 750 
421, 129 
357, 432 


195, 151 
231, 4~7 
121, 770 
$36, 799 
163, 956 
353, 201 
177, 737 
76, 516 
249, 927 
184, 414 


568, 188 
536, 546 
282, 575 
698, 616 
_ 462, 025 | 
1, 099F65L 
661, 377 | 
168, 051 
758, 576 
601, 039 
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Domestic. Consumpion. 

Produce. | Exports. | Foreign. | Domestic. Total. /|Population. 

Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Number. 

Ae ORES 4 S16 |) UBRBREGS: |, ce sea se 356, 595 | 3,929, 214 
Li telnjacieitp te hememe, 9 <oks 542, 648 |...... ae! 542, 683 4, 049, 247 
Qa OOO! ee seeein Jae. 253; 457 | 25, 000 278, 457 4, 172, 945 

26, 875'|....- | 4, 144, 254 26,875 | 4,171,129 | 4,300, 425 

H 30; Q00Mbiasiee.9 oa << 5, 037, 514 20, 000 5, 067, 514 4, 431, 802 
Pik SeOG OSOn es uNg! eu a 2, 180, 508 36,250 | 2, 216, 7538 | 4, 567, 292 
ADMONO: Ssce wce'Soe. Ne meter. 42, 500 * 42, 500 | 4, 706, 926 

DON OOO ee esr 8, 872, 226 50, 000 8, 922, 226 | 4, 850, 718 

G2: SOO) Weeden ae 20, 597, 650 | 62, 500 | 20, €60, 150 4, 998, 706 

TS OOO isd ss ee | 33, 639, 027 75, 000 | 33, 714,027 |. 5,151,117 
125; OOO 2a see yo 31, 465, 336 125, 000 | 31, 590, 336 5, 308, 483 
375, OOO sea ce a 39, 530, 836 3%, 600 | 39, 905, 836 5, 475, 385 
625, OOO) 13 season. 2 7, 165, 885 625,000 | 7,790,885 | 5, 647, 854 
745, 0 000 B35, 609) tozaduedeede - 681, 391 G81, 391 Pe eae 758 
37,500} 106, 167 |.-.2-. 831, 333 831, 333 | 6, 009, 469 

1, 037, 500 138,618 | 1, 869, 642 898, x82 | 2,768,524 | 6, 198, 858 
1, 125, 000 B01 292) fe sna na aso } 823, 708 823, 708 6, 394, 211 
1, 250, 000 122) 586 8, 160, 756 1, 127, 414 9, 288, 170 6, 595, 718 
1, 750, 000 7,942 | 8, 309, 332 1, 742, 058 | 10, 051, 390 6, 803, 567 
1,875,000 | 266,546 |.........-.- 1,608,454 | 1,608,454 | 7,018, 007 
2, 600, 000 745) 198) Il: Senne ee ae = 1,251,802 1,251,802 | 7, 239,881 
, 200, 000 71, 230 5, 804, 177 2, 178, 770 7, 982, 947 7, 449, 832 
2, 125, 000 10, 769 5, 664, 374 2, 114, 231 7, 778, 605 7, 665, 973 
2, 500, 000 - 2,570 2, 529, 400 2, 497, 430 5, 026, 83! 7, 888, 280 
2,625,000 |......-.. .| 3,006,600 | 2,625,000 | 5,631,600 | 8, 127,036 
2, 750, 000 10, 432 3, O51, 542 2, 739, 568 | 5, 791, 110 &, 352, 429 
2, 875, 000 61, 827 | 4,178,840 | 2,813,173 | 6,992,013 | 8, 595, 645 
3,000,000 | 144,409 | 4,100,280 | 2,255,591 | 6,955,871 | 8, 845, 887 
3, 062, 590 58,993 2,642,408 | 3,003,507} 5,615,915 | 9, 103,354 
3, 125, 000 47,788 | 2,663,119 | 3,077,212 | 5,740,331 | 9,365, 460 
3, 375, 000 18,044 | 1,674,949 | 3,356,956 | 5,031,905 | 9, 638, 453 
3, 625,000 | 156,527 | 1,855,904 | 3,468,473 | 5,325,377 | 9,917, 091 
3, 750, 000 177, 065 5, 246, 588 3, 572, 935 8, 819, 523 | 10, 205, 555 
4, 331, 250 do, 187 78, 895 4, 276, 063 5, 254, 958 | 10, 504, 195 
4, 620, 000 57, 908 8, 538, 668 4, 562, 092 13, 100, 760 | 10, 813, 777 
4, 331, 250 50, 017 891,217 | 4,281,933 | 5,172) 450 | 11) 192, 991 
6, 496,875 | 168,991 | 4,749,308 | 6, 327, 884 | 11,077, 192 | 11, 459, 903 
10, 250, 625 | 236, 744 | 3, 265, 043 | 10, 013, 881 13, 278) 924 | 11, 803, 775 
12,699,947 | 269,291 | 3,558,367 | 12, 430,656 | 15,989,023 | 12, 157, 956 
6, 964, S61 479, 218 3, O11, 428 6, 485, 143 9, 496, 571 | 12, 508, 898 
10, 539, 375 | 1,586,220} 4,864,648 | 8,953,155 | 13, 817, 803 | 12, 866, 020 
10, 828, 125 | 2, 057, 487 5, 371, 139 8, 770, 638 | 14, 141, 768 | 13, 205, 429 
10, 828, 125 701, 862 3, 065, 216 | 10, 126, 263 | 13,191, 479 | 13, 615, 826 
10, 106,250} 416,736 | 17, 427,664 | 9,689,514 | 17,117,178 | 14,019, 343 
10, 828, 125 | 2, 355, 754 4, 974, 928 8, 472, 371 | 13, 447, 299 | 14, 420, 731 
ii4, 437, 500 768, 075 | 10, 759, 994 | 13, 669, 425 | 24,429, 419 | 14, 814, 243 
4, 331, 250 | 1, 442, 989 6, 121, 354 2, 888, 261 9, 009, 615 | 15, 270, 483 
10, 106, 250 i 844, 167 2, 484, 327 8, 262, 083 | 10, 746,410 | 15, 711, 264 
9, 384, 375 2 610,649 7,561, 544 6, 773, 726 | 14,335, 270 | 16, 120, 891 
10, 106, 250 | 4,752,723 | 5,785,307 | 5,323,527 | 11, 108, 834 | 16, 599, 492 


Average con- 


55 


sumption per 


capita. 


Lbs. 
} 


) 
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TABLE LV.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of refined 


Foreign. 
Years. 
Imports. Exports. Difference. 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
12, 985, 704 9, 156, 314 3, 829, 390 
18, 301, 798 9, 758, 699 8, 543, 099 
18, 442, 609 7, 581, 589 10, 867, 020 
6] 797, 115 350, 500 1, 446, 615 
6, 947, 033 2, 927, 067 4, 019, 966 
3, 707, 436 2, 600, 548 1, 106, 888 
1, 297, 214 1, 222, 609 74, 605 
10, 285, 583 2, 638, 658 7, 646, 925 
8, 928, 636 1, 506, 640 7, 421, 996 
5, 503, 756 2, 292, 948 3, 210, 808 
20, 773, 529 1, 966, 9523} 18, 806,577 
16, 864, 163 2,591,483 | 14, 272, 680 
7, 198, 498 1, 513, 048 5, 685, 450 
7, 890, 037 907, 768 6, 982, 269 
6, 357, 544 2, 183, 570 4,173, 974 
5, 449, 262 4, 054, 884 1, 394, 378 
2, 364, 611 2, 411, 224 —46, 613 
1, 937, 027 2, 563, 142 —626, 115 
1, 767, 074 2, 766, 536 —999, 462 
1, 364, 233 4, 202,721 | —2 838, 488 
1, 806, 973 5, 022,388 | —3, 215, 415 
2 014, 800 5,518,546 | —3, 503, 746 
23, 853, 646 4,833,586 | 24, 020, 060 
65, 695, 464 8, 887, 719 56, 807, 745 
58, 503, 452 4,944, 979 53, 558, 473 
102, 593, 694 2,194,821 | 100, 398, 873 
160, 538, 677 4, 666, 426 | 155, 872, 251 
70, 782, 278 5, 230, 174 65, 552, 104 
87, 388, 008 585, 958 86, 802, 050 
1, 209, 857 789, 751 420, 106 
151, 520 353, 014 —201, 494 
1, 204, 180 59, 198 1, 144, 982 
217, 481 244, 236 — 26,755 
509, 504 404, 642 104, 862 
39, 279 398, 049 —358, 770 
15, 251 123, 153 —107, 902 
19, 931 121, 215 —101, 284 
308, 688 6, 733 301, 955 


1These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. “ 
2The hogsheads, tierces, and barrels in which a part of the sugar was exported in these years were 
3These imports are estimated by taking the mean between 1819 and 1821. 
4¥From 1836 to 1839 a small quantity of candy is included in the imports and exports. 
5 For 1807 and 1815 the price per pound of the imports is taken, and not the average price per pound 
6 These statistics are for nine months only, from October i, 1842, to June 30, 1843. 
7 Beginning with 1867, the ‘‘Consumption” of refined sugar, withits ‘‘ Value”’ and ‘Paid for customs,” 
by subtracting the exports from the imports and the ‘‘ Valve” and ‘ Paid for customs” are calculated 
8From 1854 to 1861, inclusive, the exports exceed the imports. 
The rates of duty on refined sugar vary according to the grades and qualities imported. 


Value of foreign refined sugar 


Average 
price per 
pound. 


Cents. 
. 008 
. 054 
. 053 
. O57 
- 044 
. 043 
076 
. 046 


- 054 
- 036 


"052 
"048 


consumed. 


Value. 


Dollars. 
33, 740 
465, 914 
582, 108 
82, 769 
178, 258 
47, 751 
5, 670 
353, 312 


407, 694 
118, 659 


167, 1718 


7, 311, 616 
73, 493, 392 
3, 885, 604 
4, 214, 420 


5, 446, 274 
6, 439, 373 
5, 457, 380 
4, 284, 239 
1, 769, 130 
1, 361, 390 

378, 879 

227, 715 


Rate of 


duty. 


Cents. 


i »* 
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sugar in the United States for each fiscal year, from 1790 to 1878—Continued. 
Value of foreign refined : ey au 
sugar consumed. Domestic. Consumption: s a 
a 
¥ = 
Ses 
et fo *| otal. | Produce. | Exports. | Foreign. | Domestic. | ‘Total. | Population 5 4 Be 
s et ao 
| 
Dollars. Dollars. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Number. | Lbs. 
119, 973 153, 713 |16, 603, 125 |10, 741,648 | 3,829,390 | 5,106,643 } 8, 936,033 | 17, 070, 240 |) 
287, 593 ‘753, 507 |12, 680, 250 |13, 435, 084 | 8,543,099 |............ 8, 543, 099 | 17, 563, 990 
416, 391 998, 499 |13, 117,500 | 3, 430,346 | 10, 867,020 | 9, 687, 154 | 20,554,174 | 18, 065, 813 
94, 839 177, 608 |20, 405, 000 598, $84 | 1, 446, 615 | 19, 806, 116 | 21, 252, 731 | 18, 603, 956 | 
114, 967 293, 225 |16, 625, 430 | 1,671,107 | 4,019,966 | 14, 954, 323 | 18, 974, 289 | 19, 102, 946 
54, 271 102, 022 |29, 150, 000 | 1,997,992 | 1, 106,888 | 27, 152, 008 | 28, 258, 896 | 19, 640, 029 | $1.14 
2, 462 8, 132 |21, 109, 500 | 4,128,512 74, 605 | 16, 980,988 | 17, 055, 593 | 20, 225, 760 
92, 100 445, 412 |20, 405, 000 | 1,539,415 | 7, 646,925 | 18, 865,585 | 26, 512, 510 | 20, 869, 760 
122, 308 530, 002 |34, 980,000 | 3,378,773 | 7, 421,996 | 31,601,227 | 39, 023, 223 | 21, 609, 554 | 
35, 598 154, 257 |32, 400, 000 | 1,956,895 | 3,210,808 | 30, 443, 105 | 33, 653, 913 | 22, 358, 293 | J 
a 
230, 153 997, 331 |36, 816, 566 | 2, 786,022 | 18, 806, 577 pe 030, 544 | 52, 837, 121 | 23, 191, 876 |} 
235, 226 | 1,019, 312 |31, 363, 349 | 2, 689, 541 14, 272, 680 | 28, 673, 808 | 42, 946, 488 | 23, 974, 993 
55, 691 241, 333 |35, 127, 230 | 2, 096, 770 5, 685, 450 | 33, 030, 460 | 38, 715,910 | 24, 843, 547 
14, 661 63, 530 |47, 807,199 | 5,155,057 | 1, 320, 782 42, 652, 142 | 43, 972, 924 | 25, 721, 956 | | 
2 ee 65, 488, 973 | 4,789, 411 |...........- 60, 699, 562 | 60, 699, 562 | 26, 615, 328 44.51 
oS Te ee 50, 522, 051 | 7, 098, 320 |............ 43, 423, 731 | 43, 423, 731 | 27,586, 113 | ¢~" 
1 i ee 33, 730, 485 | 4, 100,372 |......--0-.- 29, 630, 113 | 29, 630, 113 | 28, 349, 746 
ceece ccc 6nd) eSecreecotan 10, 925, 685 | 3, 141, 835 |............| 7, 783, 850 | 7, 783, 850 | 29, 124, 515 
ee ete aaa mis a a al 41, 692, 331 | 1,790, 865 |............| 39, 901, 466 | 39, 901, 466 | 29, 966, 042 
teonee noceeg| betorcesccde 53, 495, 269 | 3,976,039 |.......--<-- 49, 519, 230 | 49, 519, 280 | 30, 685, 586 | J 
Cesc q3 ceed Fee ee sosee 32, 7156, 063 | 3,332,045 |........---- 29, 424, 018 | 29, 424, 018 | 31, 443, 321 |) 
Clee De ee aa F 33, 776, 807 | 3, 226,110 |......--..-.| 30, 540, 697 | 30,540, 697 | 32, 238, 403 
533,103 | 1,386, 980 68, 980, 412 | 1, 470, 403 | 24, 020, 060 | 67,510,009 | 91, 530, 069 | 32, 987, 98m 
1, 308, 767 3 022; 016 |30, 030,000 | 3,214, 661 | 56, 807, 745 | 26,815,339 | 83, 623, 084 | 33, 211, 430 
1, 269, 603 | 3,524,070 |10, 982, 543 | 1, 803, 332 | 53,558,473 | 5, 632, 260 | 59, 190, 733 | 33,345, 224 | bg op 
3, 560,669 | 7, 686,676 | 1, 485, 341 | 1, 653, 557 |100, 398, 873 |............ 100, 398, 873 | 33, 394, 882 | >" 
5, 584, 762 | 12, 896, 378 | 2,584, 010 | 3,990, 477 |155, 872, 251 |............| 155, 872, 251 | 34, 324, 665 
72) 445,528 | 5,938,920 | 5, 863, 000 | 7, 835, 268 |768, 370,576 |....-...---- 68, 370, 575 | 35, 342, 849 
2,545, 700 | 6, 431, 304 | 5, 383, 521 | 2, 214, 207 | 70,174,980 | 3, 169,314 | 73, 344, 294 | 36, 361, 669 
2,480,283 | 6,694, 703 |14, 257, 684 | 3,151, 166 | 68,793,995 | 11, 106, 518 | 79, $00,513 | 37, 400, 130 
‘ 
3,151,837 | 8,598,111 13, 053,199 | 4, 415,100 | 88, 605,483 | 8, 638,099 | 97, 243, 582 | 38, 558, 371 |) 
3,319,124 | 9,758, 497 22, 165, 315 | 3, 797,278 |105,559, 303 | 2, 381,893 |107, 941, 196 | 39, 723, 755 
2,404,350 | 7, 861, 730 |22, 035, 919 | 4, 461, 427 | 85, 687, 870 |.--......... 85, 687, 870 | 40, 967, 095 
1, 862,971 | 6, 147, 210 /18, 801, 974 | 9, 870, 738 | 66, 613, 627 |...-....-...- 66, 613, 627 | 42, 265, 762 
828, 987 | 2,598, 117 |15, 486, 168 |15, 269, 532 | 29, 713,245 |............ 29, 713, 245 | 43, 456, 931 | > 1.23 
™ 723, 850 | 2, 085, 240 |23, 538, 321 |35, 086, 871 | 24,938, 459 |.-....----.- 24, 938, 459 | 44, 588, 083 
248, 949 627, 828 |34, 317, 795 |51, 840,977 | 7,164,166 |............ 7, 164, 166 | 45, 687, 668 
161, 331 389, 046 |40, 041, 240 |53, 678,016 | 4,661,512 |.........-.. 4, 661, 512 | 46, 761, 551 
eee iaetnaisielala) aa cam wae. niamicw |saniaawi fai ato s wmoie aie omnia oma sa saeco ae |fcawien)n ane mie 47, 874, 485 | J 


reduced at the rate of 1,050 pounds to a hogshead. 


of the difference. The figures are quoted from ‘‘Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 


is taken from the Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation. Previous to that year it is obtained 


on the same. 
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TABLE V.—Imports, exports, cost, and consumption of forcign 
. Foreign. Value of foreign candy consumed. 
Years. | Average 
Imports Exports. Difference. | priceper| Value. 
| pound. 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. | 
Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Cents. Dollars. 
530 (NR ied Pret eee tee . 094 50 
1 OD eee ae Cir eine ers: Aiea pene 298 34 
AND: ||" Be Maree, 25 gl Be Bae ie ee . 10 129 
BA OhO| seo Ae cau pia atsiats lle Saree etrncie ad . 086 339 
UNG: NOES te aeatl= ataoleiste «|| na setae ata ale ore O94 391 
BQGY pase eee ~ duit |= Sammie clmcle see 095 162 
HONG fated see Pest SRM ee . 304 376 
RLM ee so ena wiatutie ale Aare cee . 165 191 
8 Ait oe swaos sete ema seomenies eso aes . 104 889 
Pi BORN. Sam sets sate sou |e oeeo me ae SAE . 094 461 
8290 soaks cet sw cdstecloomasencevcnes . 300 2, 951 
PSD leer eat se dda cniaewies PA CAON Anca cmeieslaaas| = sack eden ors -21 4, 469 
ee) Re ee DOR TOMI anEroe Bos AGN Rae acetate lle hase aeeioe ae . 164 5, 511 
NGoS Meese dries tos omc ves BANOO 5 I oes eae quis 2s sae ets ae a « 206 5, 172 
Nba sees dee apie dos ka 35, 867 15, 595 20, 272 120 2, 442 
1855 s..55 pe eteiataiel t= aie 74, 371 1, 250 73, 121 120 8, 792 
ROG Parsee Aon eed sama es 36, 324 575 35, 749 115 4, 123 
Neat eee SEO ES Dee | a niin telnet 18, 853 10 1, 887 
S58 pede Aine dde ae penne 40, 558 4,500 36, 058 045 7 1,658 
CHG) Ore Pee eeee 22, 053 1, 085 20, 968 051 1, 083 


Rate “of 


duty. 


Cents. 


ERSSSSSSSS 


SoU PP yyy pS 
eoasseoo59 


ails) 


1These imports are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, a period of nine months, which was occa- 
sioned by changing the time of the fiscal year. 


2Previous to 1840 there were 9,832 pounds of candy imported and 8,462 


been included in refined sugar in their respective years. 


pounds exported, which have 
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candy in the United States for each fiscal year from 1840 to 1878. 


Value of foreign candy 


consumed. 


Paid for 


customs. Total. 
Dollars. 
64 
14 
155 
235 
247 
102 
74 
267 
138 
885 3, 836 
1,341 5, 810 
1, 653 7, 164 
1 552 6,724 
733 3, 175 
2, 638 11) 430 
1,937 53 
566 9) 453 
398 2 056 
260 1, 343 
609 3, 148 
3, 857 12/951 
270 636 
447 1, 085 
320 1162 
9, 718 3,528 
9! 983 12,518 
119/989 54, 820 
6, 989 19, 680 
5, 429 14,731 


Domestic. 


nay 67, 375 
64,505. 
20, 470 


Produce. | Exports. | Foreign. es Total 


C , aS 
onsumption. 38 
8 

eS 3 

Popula- | = a, 

tion. Pos 

<q ao 


Number. 
17, 070, 240 
17, 563, 990 
. 18, 065, 813 
18, 603, 956 
i9, 102, 946 
19, 640, 029 
20, 225, 760 |. 
20, 869, 769 
21, 609, 554 
22, 359, 293 
Bi 297) | oa etarn = ne a See 935191, 876 |ocnae= 
PCS es a ee ee 93. 974,993 |. cana A 
AC a | ball eR es) ee er 24, 843, 547 |....06 
OY Nat eS se ae psa fey OA a ee 
QO 21S) |seqantepeaae |< 5 hanes 26 615;325 il-naaw = 
7s tet |S, eae kee 27, 5x6, 113 |...00- 
DO. TAD" oc wo See aes | = ono oe ee 28, 349, 746 |.-... a 
18-853 |o. ccoueewath|ee~ sconce e es 29, 124,515 |-«s<< = 
36, 058 |}... ee Peet 29, 966, 042 |.-.a00 
iy, 965) |S Fee oee| cc. eee 30, 685, 586 |... 
SO S20, ecwae epatttn |S masa eindeas 31, 443, 321 |.usde. 
ea acne apne = ao eee 32, 238, 403 |...... 
Saedall |cap Comet e ee lees om oe eee 32, 987, 985. |.a0<s ~ 
“0 ol ESS ea ALA 7 33, 211, 430 |....- i 
DIGG lean Gates 5 ee eee SB, 345, 224) lamas =} 
2-7 ay ae? 2 SAE |e SS A 33, 394, 882 |..... e 
USSD Sil Sn ae tes eet | aim = eee 34, 324, 665 |...... 
3120, 450 leads sean deat 2 ois By ay ad = 
45, 255 |_..... ray |e 36, 361, 669 |.-... 3 
EEE Cl) ion Sorel SM 2 2 ot 37, 400, 130 |.----< 
62, 968 98,558,371 oosade 
46,510 39, 723, 755 
65, 016 40, 967, 095 
73, 669 42, 265, 762 |.. 
55, 737 43, 456, 931 
61, 095 44, 588, 083 |..... a 
86, 865 45, 687, 668 |...... 
47, 906 46, 761, 551 |...-2. 
Sich APE, RE ie did SOREN CAL 47, 874, 485 |....-. 


3Beginning with the year 1867 the ‘‘ Value,” ‘‘Paid for Customs,” and ‘‘Consumption” of candy are 
taken from the Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation. 

4The rate of duty for the years 1866 to 1878 inclusive are 10 and 15 cents per pound and 50 per cent. 
according to the quality of thecandy. Act of Congress, June 30, 1864. 
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TABLE VI.—ZJmports, exports, cost, and consumption of melado or sirup 


Foreign. 


Imports. | Exports. 


Years. | 
SS 


SIXTH DECENNIUM. 


Pounds. 
10 


204, 689 
255, 984 


86, 352 
601, 551 
27, 224 


> 
SS 
foro) 
iJ) 
15) 


5, 269, 623 
1, 481, 363 
5, 647, 757 


17, 294, 544 


36, 161, 935 
87, 113, 535 

51, 673, 375 
113, 670, 829 
106, 952, 236 
101, 768, 336 
79, 70%, 878 
39, 461, 057 


1, 738, 185 
3, 569, 746 
49, 139 
2, 248, 910 
5, 786, 320 
746, 922 


3, 145, 520 


36, 996 | 


| Value of melado consumed. 


. Price per 
Difference. pound. 
Pounds Pounds. Cents. 
(() Bo Bese . 30 
EE 5 WER S27 N90) oa ea FSO 015. 
“aetecten nin Smee Cee nee emooe 037 
Reade no sosa| hae ssscae Sees . 027 
eine On a nat wins eel Sasemen aoe ae . 058 
wamcinelas aoe u maine! Aaa men aes er ae 112 
REE o- Seacng hacen sacooso= 51653 
ae showeee was pose eeeeneeeee . 154 
fondo bocaneeses Boe Se ccoe sos 
va aa 465, 410 | —-260, 721. 


ge Nan a | .065 
—462, 734 . 024 
Se a ee 025° 
a eS A SUITS 8 
4, 477, 258 . 03 
ee Vee . 03 
4, 633, 462 . 032 
17, 143, 894 034 
34, 423, '750 . 036 
83, 543, 789 . 037 
51, 624, 236 . 040 
111, 421, 919 . 042 
101, 165, 856 | . 040 
101, 021, 464 . 034 
76, 557, 358 | 032 
39, 424, 061 | . 038 


Rate of 
Value. duty. 
Dollars. Cents. 


63, 854 .02 

138, 795 . 025 
(3) 87,194 . 025 
113, 630 025 
387, 662 . 025 
| 1,231, 427 - 025 
2, 454, 696 015 
2, £93, 240 ~ 015 
4, 504, 764 015 
5, 398, 380 015 
2, 489, 898 015 
3, 151, 184 018 

| 1, 923, 427 .018 


a ee ee 

() From 1840 to 1861, inclusive, the exports exceed the imports; the reason of this is that melado or 
sirup of sugar-cane was frequently entered for importation under the name ot molasses. Previous 
to 1840 the only entries on record under their proper heading are 1,182 pounds imported, and 3,7@1 
pounds exported. These quantities have been added to brown sugar in their respective years. 
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of sugar-cane in the United States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878. 


@ These imports are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, nine months. 


Value of melado consumed. E Production. 
a 
| 
P. hha Total. 2 Years.| Maple. | Years.| Maple. Sorghum. 
o 
iS) 
| 
Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
an Si page | 1790} 12,000,000] 1840] 35,105, 705 |..... Rae t 
1791 13, 000, 000 1841 34, 000, 000 |............. = 
1792 11, 000, 000 1842 BY AS SY Ay aly Peeeeessee = 
1793 14, 000, 060 1843 37,000,000: |... oaeee = 
- ot e2 ee. eS ees | 1794 16, 000, 000 1844 18, 000, O00) | sem an eae ae 
ac Ses 22: 6+ | See eee 1795 13, 000, 000 1845 40:79" 000) =. z 
-2cR eee oc Be Besos 1796 15, 000, 000 1846 24 4955 G52) ) 22. 2. eee 4 
i) a ene | 1797] 12,000,000} 1847} 28,762,000 |._........-.. a 
ércor --- nto BES ee ee } 1798 14, 000, 000 1848 Sm 6710) S10) |e ee a 
Rees mens ceswoons |e ce aeesauteses 1799 16, 000, 000 1849 day dikes OD) [Rca ae 
1800 15,600,000 | 1850 34,205; 436 loo een cece 5 
1801 17, 000, 000 1851 Soi 14> O00) ee ees ae 3 
1802 16, 000, 000 1852 29): 500; COO" eee cae soe 3 
1893 14, 000, 000 1853 27, G00; COU! |Sro o ne aaa 
1804 15, 000, 000 1854 20) 304, 800) | coe ecco 
1805 17, 000, 000 1855 pe a Wy Ba ages _ 
1806 | 19, 000, 000 ae 26, ut, He a ort) 
1807 18, 000, 000 3) 7, y UUW | een nee ena wens 
1808 | 17,000,000} 1858] 33,000,000 875 
1809 | 19,000,000} 1859] 38,000,000 10, 000 
ee ee ee 1810 | 23,000,000] 1860 | 40, 190, 205 40,400 
Pee Se eee cele ae 1811 20, 603, 07 8 2, 000, ; 
__) Ly eae eee Perr eta | 22,000, 000) 1862 | 44, 000, 000 137, 430 
51, 082 114, 936 2,504,144 || 1813 22, 500, 000 863 , 900, 183, 795 
i. 5 re We See 2S ee ey ee | 1814 24, 000, 000 1864 40, 500, 600 208, 300 
Lae es ee 7, 160, 855 1815 21, 000, 000 1865 39, 740, 796 280, 330 
111, 931 250, 726 4, 477, 258 || 1816 23, 000, 000 1866 37, 532, 000 511, 565 
©) 72, 494 159, 688 | (?) 2,899,768 || 1817] 21,000,000} 1867 / 35, Poke 140, 658 
88, 570 202, 200 3, 542, 817 1818 23, 000, 000 |e i668 33, 421, 000 200, 676 
278, 672 665, 334 11, 146, 867 1819 25, 000, 000 1869 29, 114, 500 224, 000 
. | 
2, 694 2, 064, 121 33, 307, 758 1820 24, 000, 009 187 28, 443, 645 109, 940 
1, O60 976 3, 515, 672 65, 442, 264 || 1821 26, 000, 000 | 1871 30, 796, 000 117, 525 
988, 678 3,621,918 | 65,911,871 || 1822 | 28,000,000} 1872] 31, 682, C00 172, 995 
1,606,270 | 6, 111,034 | 107,084,690 || 1823 | 23,000,000 | 1873 | 32, 157, 000 184, 230 
1, 998, 793 | 7, 397,173 | 133,252, 852 || 1824 | 27,000,000 | 1874) 33,044, 200 182, 050 
1, 269, 442 3, 759, 340 | 73, 145, 139 1825 | 29, 000, 000 1875 43, 197, 930 108, 840 
1,813,354 | 4,964,538 | 96,751,914 || 1826 | 33,000,000) 187 45, 288, 080 97, 420 
930, 944 2,854,371 | - 49,650,354 || 1827] 35,000,000] 1877] 41,000,000 80, 760 
Reese es ... | SRE 3 en eee ae || 182 31,000,000 | 1878 |......--...---}...--..-...22- 
| 132 34, 300, 000 |--------|.--.0----sassebve ome cceconce 
H The production of maple sugar 
i] since 1840 has been determined 
a 5 000. 000 references to the United States cen: 
1830 30, 000, sus reports, the reports of various 
1831 | 37, 000, 000 | State and agricultural societies, and 
|| 1882 | 34,500, 000 | other sources ; previous to that date 
|| 1883 | © 36,000, 000 | it has been estimated from Ameri. 
Boa 35, 000, 000 | can and English agricultural and 
| 1835 37, 000, 000 | historical works. It is very evident 
| 1836 37, 500, 000 | the actual crop exceeded the above 
1E37 40, 000, 000 figures, but a greater error would be 
| 1838 | 38, 000,000 | made by omitting such estimates 
1839 37, 000, 000 | than in accepting them. The pro- 
duction of sorghum sugar has been 
found from the State reports. 


@) Beginning with the year 1867 the “ Value,” ‘Paid for Customs,” and “Consumption” of: melado 
are taken from the Annual Reports on Commerce and Navigation. 
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TasLe VII.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of brown and 


j 


Value of foreign sugar con- 


Foreign. H 
I sumed. 
year. | : Average Average |. 
Imports Exports. Difference. | price per Value. rate of 
| pound. duty. 
FIRST DECENNIUM. | | Re 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. 
18, 229, 419) 49,787| 18, 179, 632|___.._.... @® aaa 
24) 901, 639) 75, 661) 24, 825, 978|* 200 oa biel 
124) 420, 3 1,197, 916) 23, 222, 456)... wie oo 
147) 762, oa 4,611,988} 43, 150, 517 
148 705, 900 20, 762,221) 27, 943, 679 
63, 783, 405 22,117,267) 41, 666, 133] 
59, 469, 164) 25,832,790) 23, 636, 364) 
72, 765, S21, 32,570,051; 34,195, 770) 
7, 523, ‘918 51,740,717, 35, 783, 201 
103, 846, 1 68) 79,054,040] 24, 792, 428) 
113, 339, 751) 56,557,455} 56, 782, 296 
136, 628, 936) 7,734,211) 38, 894, 725) 
98, 630, 775) 61,180,288) 37, 450, 487 
73, 822; 203) 23,226,453 50, 595, 750) 
128, 722, 669) 74,172,220| 54, 550, 449 
186, 471, 773 122, 808,993| 63, 662, 780 
"199, 133, 437) 145, 630,841| 53, 502, 596 
220’ 669,099) 143,119,605) 77, 549, 494| 
104, 411, 777) 28, 962,527] 75, 459, 250 
716, 753, 394 45, 297, 338| 31, 456, 056 


55, 104, 722 41, 024, 002 8, 080, 720).........-] 222-22 .eeeee|ennnnennne 
77, 200, 594) 18) 268) 347| 58, 932, Dy | ER 5 -| eo 
83, 409, 956) 13,927,277] 69: 482, 679|........-.| senna 
33, 397, 033) 6, 617,288, 26, 779, 750 i = oe 
29) 464) 943| 762| 29, 464, 181). A 
45, 043, 162; 3,188,718] - 41,854, 444l__......-. Les 
55, 110, 381 17,723,967) 37,386, 414|_..- -_._..|.<. 5... eee soe 
93, 147, 368 90,195,168) 72, 852,.200|........_.|--n scone ne eeeene meee 
68, 358, 936) 99 057,904| | 46; 301, 032|___.......|.ccasseuees pp aeeeme 
73, 944, 657| 11,267, 182| © 62,677, 475|_.......--|-ceceueeeaee eae pas 
266, 730, 179| 31, 329, 109| $5341, 070)5.--..-- -.|;ncee eee eee est 
59,515, 701! 90, 061,725} 39; 453, 976] 2222 .2-.-- |! meen s oe ae ee cae 
88, 310, 686! 14,446,860, 73, 863, 826|.2--.-----|22-chencet ee 
60, 791, 470! 91, 459,024/ 39, 332, 446 Tea eps 1, 779, 881|.---- Berra 
94, 452, 057 14,128, 429, 80, 323, 628)__-....-_-. 4.171 75h 
71, 772, 468 21,836,771, 49, 935, 697|.-....--.-| 2, 617, 965|.--...-22- 
84, 935, 959| 21,146,856, 63, 789, 103|.......... 3, 569, 920|..-.----.- 
76, 702, 280 15, 343,530, 61, 358, 750|.......... 3, 385, 958)... ----ans 
56, 935, 418 10,691,088, 46,245, 330!.......... 2, 718, 296|..... 5 aoe 
63, 308, 621 12,343,478) 50, 965, 143|.......... 2, 807, 599|.------- ae 
86, 490, 113} 9,725,342| 16, 764, 771|......---. 3, 946, 547. eee 
109; 231, 163} 22’ 580,947| 86, 650, 221]. .....-... 3, 639, 488)..... eBeay 
665, 488, 591| 17, 53,028) 48, 952, 863].......... 2 001, 303. \s ane 
7, 734, 438) 6,619,154) 91, 115, 284|.......... 4,329, 474|_..------. 
: 3 392, 096) 13, 969, 203} 101, 422, 893}..22222... 47103, 318/-5 eeee 
126, 038, 333) 7,957, 476| 118, 780, 857|_......... 6, 243, 350|.-.--.---. 
191, 428, 305| 34, 492, 282) 156; 938; 0231. 2. 2-22: 9, 681, 940)......-2.. 
136, 149, 761) 41,124,819] 95, 024, 949)...---.... 4, 546, 128|......---- 
153, 883, 863) 11, 624, 324! 142, 259, 539]... 20. 6, 697, 656|....-.---- 
195, 289, 024! 13, 154,653! 182, 134, 371!......-.-. 8,939, 000)... 0a 2ct 
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refined cane-sugar in the United States for each fiscal year, from 1790 to 1878. 


Value of foreign sugar Bie 
Peanmpi:, 1c Domestic. 
| 

Bon Total. Produce. |Exports. 

Dollars. Dollars. | Pounds. | Pownds. 
WOME Med Sie chide oc ots Su alp'|lseaearwe sce 
aM enc ssi looa- woscee IP aE 
355, 969) . ROD, COD) cee e's -- 
68x, 812 B16 O00 Geese. 
469, 847; 240, 000|.......--. 
651, 101 OU GOO | eemretatstete|=3 
355, 789 340, 000|.-.2...-- 
589, 567 400,.000).2:-...... 
641, 247 499, 500) .co5-2.55. 
3, 026, 964 600, 000|.......--. 
Ty ORES 5 Pee eens 1, 000,;,000).20s0055-- 
Sebel aie gaa 3, 000, 000].......... 
689, 446)........---. 5, 000, 000|........-. 
MRE oia cabs cack. 6, 200,000] 97, 029 
pia idles caseces- 7,499,500) 924, 181 
MesaaaO NS) ed oka 8,299,500} 390, 445 
i 396, ChAT Saemeece arte 9,000,000; 510,578 
1,993,139) 9, 992, 911 10, 009, 060 139, 986 
4 763, DU eka aides as es 14, 000, 000 20, 362 
(oe | i ae 15,000,000) 267, 921 
410, 452 16,000,000! 762, 321 
1, 502, 465 18, 000,000] 244, 242 
1, 765, 403 19,000, 000} 142, 630 
1, 364, 527 20, 000,000) 732, 320 
rh 503, 2 279 21, 000, 000 756 
2) 130, 779 22,000,000) 16, 692 
1, 911, 861 23, 000, 000 79, 577 
2, 225, 944]. 24,000,000) 180, 863 
1, 415, 565 24,500,000) 111, 894 
1, 911, 250 25, 000, 000/ 80, 055 
TO) rs 27,000,000) 80, 836 
DOR, BOD bebe case nos 29, 600,000; 181, 119 
PDR RR BA|slilakese aces 30, 000, 000) 185, 658 
1, 189,907| 2, 969, 783] 34,650,000] 59, 033 
2500, 127| 6, 671, 883| 36,960,000} 63, 868 
1, 507,043) 4, 125, 008) 34, 650, 000 77, 799 
1, 961, 327 5 , Oo1, 247) 51,975,000) 226, 016 
1, 872, 943 3 258, 901) 82,005,000) 255, 447 
1,422) 184} 4, 140, 480/101, 599,575! 323; 326 
1,559,174| © 4, 366, 773| 55,714, 890| 532, 996 
2,352,155] 6, 298, 702] 84, 315, 000) 1, 623, 866 
2, 669, 860| 6, 309, 348) 86, 625, 000] 2, 237, 619 
1, 492,399] 3) 499, 702 86,625,000) | 856, 022 
2,328,950) 6,658, 464 80, 8°0, 000) 517, 076 
2,575,155] 7, 278, 467] 86, 625, 000) 2, 463, 841 
3, 053, 723} 9, 297, 073/115, 500,000) 870, 506! 
3,948,104) 13, 630,044! 34, 650, 000) 1, 571, 108 
2,390,031) 6, 936, 159] 80, 850, 000! 2, 150, 769 
3, 617, 377| 10, 315, 033] 75, 075, 000| 3, 019, 451 
4,593, 141! 13 532, 141! 80, 850, 000! 5, 169, 926 
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Consumption. 5 3 
o 
* “ . Popula = a8 
Foreign. | Domestic. Total. i ars e z 3 
q@ 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Number.| Lbs. 
16, 179) G82). shen ates | “1g, 179, 632] 3, 929, 214 
24, 895, 078|._.....-.--- 24) 825) 978) 4,049, 247 
23,222, 456 200,000 23) 422, 456] 4) 172) 945 
43,150,517) 215,000 43,365,517] 4) 300, 425 
27, 943, 679 240,080 98, 183, 679] 4) 431; 802 - 
41, 666, 138 290,000 41, 956, 138) 4, 567, 292 , 6.6 
23) 636, 364 340,000, 23, 976, 364] 4, 706, 926 
34, 195, 770 400,000! 34, 595, 770) 4; 850, 718 
35, 783, 201 499,500! 36, 282; 701] 4, 998, 706 
24, 792, 428 600,000, 25, 392, 428| 5, 151, 1171 J 
56, 782, 296] 1,000,000) 57, 782, 296] 5, 308, 4831 ) 
38, 894,725 3,000,000! 41, 894, 725] 5, 475, 385 
37, 450, 487| 5,000,000| 42, 450, 487| 5, 647; 854 
50, 595,750, 6, 102, 971/56, 698, 721] 5, 885, 758 
54,550,449] 6,575,319, 61, 125, 768) 6, 009, 469 
63, 662,780} 7,909,055| 71, 571, 835] 6, 198, a58) 710. 06 
53, 502,596] 8, 489,422) 61, 992, 018] 6, 394, 211 
77, 549, 494 9,860,014) 87, 499) 508] 6, 595, 718 
75, 459, 250, 13,979,638] 89, 438, 888 6, 803, 567 
31, 456, 056] 14)712,079| 46, 168, 135] 7; 018, 007 
8, 080, 720| 15,237,679 23, 312, 399] 7, 239, 881 
58, 932, 247) 17, 755,758) 76, 688, 005] 7, 449, 832 
69, 422, 679} 18,857,310] 88, 339, 989| 7, 665, 973 
26, 779, 750| 19, 267,680) 46, 047; 430] 7; 888, 280 
29, 464,181} 20,999,244) 50, 463, 425] 8, 117; 036 
41, 854, 444] 21,983) 308) 63, 837) 752] 8) 352) 499 
37, 386, 414} 22) 920, 423] 60, 306, 837] 8, 595, 645 
72, 852, 200| 23,819,137] 96, 671, 337] 8, 845, 887 
46, 301, 032) 24,388, 106| 70, 689, 138] 9, 103, 354 
62, 677, 475| 24,919,945] 87, 597, 420] 9, 365, 460 
35, 341, 070} 26,919,164 62, 260, 234] 9, 638, 459 
39, 453,976] 28) 818, 88ll@ 68,272 857| 9, 917, 091 
73, 863, $26} 291814, 342) 108) 67s, 168/10, 205, 555 
39, 332, 446| 34,590,967} 73, 923) 413/10, 504, 195 
80, 323, 628] 38, 896,132] 117, 219; 76010, 813, 777 
49, 935, 697| 34,572/201| 84, 507; 898/11, 132' 991] ¢ 9% 28 
63, 789, 103| 51,748,984} 115, 538) 087/11) 459, 903 
61, 358, 750| 81,749,553) 143, 108, 303/11, 803, 775 
46, 245, 330| 101, 276,249] 147, 521, 579/12, 157, 956 
50, 965, 143] 55,181, 894| 106, 147, sat 508, 898 
76, 764, 771] 82, 691,134 159, 455, 905/12, 866, 020 
86, 650, 221] 84,387,381) 171, 037, 602/13, 205, 429 
48, 952, 863} 85,768,978 134, 721, 841/13, 615, 826 
91,115,284} 89,332,924! 171, 448) 204/14’ 019, 343 
101, 422, 803] £4, 161, 159) 185, 584, 052/14, 420, 731] | 19 ag 
118, 780, 857] 114, 629, 494, 233, 410, 351|14, 814, 243 
156, 938, 023} 33,078, 892} 190, 016, 915/15, 270, 483 | 
95, 024, 942) 78,699,231) 173, 724, 173/15, 711, 264 
142, 259) 539} 72;055,549| 214) 315, 088/16, 120, 891 
182, 134, 3711 75, 680,074! 257, 814, 445/16, 599, 4921 
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TaBLEe VII.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of 


Foreign. Value of foreign sugar con- 
Years. | : Average Average 
Imports. Exports. Difference. | price per} Value, rate of 
| pound, duty. 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Dollars. 
120, 940, 737) 18, 947, 018 $01'993; 719) ee eset os 4, 223, "(04)o eee ee 
184, 264, 881! 11,814,266] 172, 450,615)__........ 7, 950, 774] eee 
173, 863, 555} 12, 897, 703} 160,965, 852)..........| 5, 773, 168}..__-- Bis 
471, 331, 446 1, 886, 976 69, 444, 470)..-....... 2, 439, 063] -saeeee aes 
186, 804, 524 4, 475, 032} 182, 329, 492)__.__..... 6, 884, 110]-- 22 seees 
115, 664, 840) 13, 799, 637) 1015865, 2031 = 3 es > 4/063, 040): s222aeee 2 
198, 028, 875) 20, 570, 023) 107, 458, 852)... .... 4,324, 186). eee 
236, 968, £44) 8 394, 918) 228-13) G26 soeeee oes 9, 406; 253|--oSeaeeee 
257, 129, 753) 13, 120, 769} . 244, C08, 984).......... 8, 774, 883]...... =s5- 
259, 319, a ibe 149, a 242, 169, :247| ....-----.-| ‘J, 275, 780) Sone 
| 
: 
218, 495, 348 14, 153,065) 204, 272, 283)........-. 6, 950, 716].......--- 
380, 402, 024) 6, 387,108] 374, 014, 916).......... 13, 478, 709 
457, 511, 091) 9,573,357| 447, 937, 734|__-.:. 2... 13, 919, 196 
464, 410, 664 18, 981, 701| 445, 418, 963|.......... 13, 929, 295) 
455, 877, 853 52,003,989 403, 873, 864/...-...--. 12, 464, 666 
473, 756, 704 33, 715, 073) 440, 041, 631)........-. 13, 314, 713 
545, 177, 856) 23, 340, 899} 521, 836, 957 poe e eS 21, 369, 736 
776, 868, 842) 14, 731, S01) 9 3162:;137, 0441-22 ae 41, 730, 011 
518, 995, 698) 74, 440, 714, 444,554,984)... JL. 19, 082, 260 
655, 590, 378 33, 607,568} 621, 982, a eRe SS EN 28, 669, 343 
| 
694, 751, 845 34,010,792; 660, 741, O53) 2 see! 29, 288, 548) soe eeeee 
809, 148, 407) 79, 338, 222 729, 810, 185) ese 27, 245, B63] -<-- = Sos5: 
557, 139, 529} 23, 551, 865) 533, 587, G64) 6-2 Sec 5. 19, 049; 415/20 eee 
518,594, 861| 16, 153, 847| 502, 441, 014|.....5.... 17, 5vt, T45|o see 
632, 230, 247) 26, 285, 596 605) 944 65H oo Se Se 27.068, 297) ceo seoees 
644, 775, 639 30, 735, 278| 614, 040, 361}.._....... 23, 695, 542|....- aeons 
994) 785, 401) 7, 115, 407| 987,009, 994) ........-. 40, 038, 004}-2-3 3-3 
847, 572, 643) 12,210, 501). 835, 362, 142) ._-...._.- 538, 390, 330}c2 Ss -nceee 
SBOSEteeemctacccoess+ coe i. 115, 541, 658! 15, 097, 495) 1, 100;'444,163)-2 et... 43, 307, 169) 2ceecee 
he bee ese 1, 230, 539, 116 17, 677, 968) 1, 212, 861, 148) .......... 47, 361, 696)-= Soe ee 
| 
| 
| 
1, 160, 611, 634 16, 595, 143) 1, 144, 016, 491) 59, 021, 588) Sss5ss22=- 
1, 190, 360, 118) 6, 792, 890) 1, 183, 567, 228 58, 382, 939) Beat ek 
1, 457, 512, 299] 12, 071,191) 1, 445, 441, 108 73, 318, 299|2s2 eee 
1, 454, 633, 763} 21, 678, 129] 1, 432, 955, 634).----2..2. 74, 993, 073|..-----o00 
1, 594, 345, 633] 13, 523) 459) 1, 580, 822, 174)522 22-28. | 76,079, 703|.-ccceccce 
1, 695, 741, 604] 10, 453, 475| 1, 685, 288, 129).-.....-..| 69, 292’ 010|_--.-22--- 
1, 414, 274, 594 12, 720, 987| 1, 401, 553, 607|._.....-.- 63, 860, 713| eee 
1 534, 471, 612) 3, 084, 355) 1,581, 387, 257|.--..-.--- | 7, 849) 089| 22222 ieee 


1 These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. 
F 2Estimated by taking the mean between 1819 and 1821, there being no statistics of imports on record 
or this year. 
3 The only reliable values on record from 1790 to 1823 are those of 1807 and 1815, which are found in 
‘*Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” 
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Value of foreign sugar | 
consumed. 


Paid for 
customs. 


Dollars. 
2, 574, 081 
4, 385, 281 


35, 986, 347 
29, 690, 521 
27, 876, 769 
28, 226, 309 
30, 492, 526 
33, 380, 643 
37, 625, 063 
34, 337, 351 


Total. Produce. 


Dollars. 
6, 797, 785 
12) 336, O55! 
9, 942, 030, 104, 940, £00 
4 233, 848, 163, 240, 000; 
11, 456, 815, 119, 003, 436 
6 636, 269 233, 200, 000 
7 011, 254) 210, 876, 000 
12) 571, 686, 163, 240, 000 
11, 407, 348, 279, 840, C00 


| Domestic. 


Exports. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 
132, 825, 000/11, 511, 556 
101, 442, 000/13, 747, 948 


3, 596, 879 

667, 447 
1, 858, 225 
2,193, 977 
4, 237, 807 
1, 927, 472 
3, 513, 779 


9, 458, 514 


9, 035, 930 
17, 522, 322 
18, 094, 953 
18, 108, 084 
15, 904, 066 
17, 309, 127 


27, 780, 657) 


54, 249, 014 
23, 662, 002 
35, 549, 985 


1259, 200, 000} 2, 356, 104 


294, 532, 524 
250, 906, 788 
281, 017, 836 
382, 457, 592) 5, 827, 331 
523, 911, 784 9, 893, 751 
404, 176, 410|11, 160, 945 
969, 843, 882) 9, 271, 191 
87, 405, 480] 5, 338, 247 
333, 539, 269] 7, 201, 090 
427, 962, 150] 6, 558, 757 


3, 244, 861 
3, 251, 369 
2, 498) 390 


36, 317, 800 262, 048, 500 
37, 253, 938/270, 214, 455 
29, 773, 870,551, 843, 292 
27, 799, 177,240, 240, 000 
39, 385, 624| 87, 860, 344 
42, 665, 462| 11, 882, 728 
70, 556, 898| 20, 672, 080 
66, 888, 328} 46, 904, 000 
73, 667, 652) 43, 068, 168 
78, 506, 932| 99, 803, 786 


95, 007, 935/104, 425, 593 
88, 073, 460/177, 322, 521 


4, 466, 031 
6, 511, 134 
2,755, 252 
3, 595, 009 
2, 328, 483 
1, 900, 002 
4, 460, 138 
8, 130, 175 
2; 218, 150 


Foreign. 


Pounds. 
101, 993, 719 
172, 450, 615 
160, 965, 852 

69, 444, 470 
182, 329, 492 
101, 865, 203 
107, 458, 852 
228, 573, 926 
244, 008, 984 
242, 169, 247 


204, 272, 283) 291, 


374, 014, 916 
447, 937, 734 
445, 418, 963 
403, 873, 864 
440, 041, 631 
521, 836, 957 
762, 137, 041 
444, 554, 984 
621, 982, 810 


660, 741, 053 
729, 810, 185 
533, 587, 664 
502, 441, 014 
605, 944, 651 


614, 040, 361) 


987, 009, 994 


5936, 786, 240 


997, 298, 331 


3, 167, 523|1, 007, 625, 757 


4, 427, 576|1, 183, 089, 145 
3, 841, 078)1, 166, 394, 287 


101, 195, 068154, 251, 431) 4, 478, 492)1, 346, 942, 551 
103, 219, , 382/131, 613, 817 10, 083, 363 t 378, 498, 832 
106, 572, 229) 108, 403, 174 15, 432, 622 rf 511, 456, 916 
102) 672, , 653141, 229) 925/39, 449, 4231, 51, 893, 945 


101, 485, 
106, 186, 440 


Consumption. 


Domestic. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
121, 313, 444 
87, 694, 052 
101, 343, 121 
162, 572, 553 


117, 145, 211} 


231, 006, 023 
206, 638, 193 
161, 312, 528 
276, 326, 221 
256, 843, 896 


287, 663 
247, 655, 419 
278, 519, 446 
376, 630, 261 
514, 018, 033 
393, 015, 465, 
260, 572, 691 

82, 067, 233 
326, 338, 179 
421, 403, 393 


257, 582, 469 
263, 703, 321 
549, 088, 040 
236, 644, 991 
85, 531, 861 
9, 982, 726 
16, 211, 842 
38, 773, 825 
40, 850, 018 
96, 636, 263 


99, 998, 017 
173, 481, 443 
149, 772, 939 
121, 530, 454 

92, 970, 552 
105, 780, 502 


, 588, , 863, 691)1, 5| 119, 725, 282 
200, 206, 198]53, 763, 854/1, 455, 387, 854 
RRS Bo DEB ARG) CE ad eid EER ce EF one 47, 874, 485 


146, 442, 344 


Pounds. 
223, 307, 163 
260, 144, 667 
262, 308, 973 
232) 017, 023 


299, 474, 703 


332, 871, 226 


314, 097, 045 20, 225, 760 
389, 886, 454 


520, 335, 205 


499, 013, 143 


495, 559, 946 
621, 670, 335 
726, 457, 180 
822 049, 224 


917, 891, 897 


833, 057, 096 
782, 409, 648 
844, 204, 274 
770, 893, 163 

1, 043, 386, 203 


918, 323, 522! 
993, 513, 506| 
1, 082, 675, 704 
739, 086, 005 


691, 476, 512 


624, 023, 087 
1, 003, 221, 836 
975, 560, 065 
1, 038, 148, 349 


1, 104, 262, 020) 


Popula- 
tion. 


sumption per 


Average con- 
capita. 


Number. | Lbs. 
17, 070, 240 
17, 563, 990 
18, 065, 813 
18, 603, 956 
19, 102, 946 
19, 640, 029 


20, 869, 760 
21, 609, 554 
22, 358, 293} J 


} 
. 02 
J 


‘31, 443, 321] ) 
32, 238, 403 
32, 987, 985 
33, 211, 430 
33, 345, 224 
33, 394, 882 
34, 324, 665 
35, 342, 849 
36, 361, 669 
37, 400, 130] F 


| 
| 
[ 17. 08 
| 


'23, 191, 876 
23, 974, 993 
24, 843, 547 
25, 721, 956 
26, 615, 328 
27, 586, 113 
28) 349, 746 
29) 124, 515 
29, 966, 042 
30, 685, 586 


26. 98 


1, 283, 087, 162|38, 558, 371 
1, 339, 875, 730/39, 723, 755 
1, 496, 715, 490/40, 967, 095 
1, 500, 029, 286/42, 265, 762 
1, 604, 427, 468/43, 456, 931 
1, 681, 674, 447/44, 588, 083 
1, 681, 605, 827/45, 687, 668 
1, 601, 830, 198/46, 761, 551 


« 4These statistics are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, nine months. 
” 8'The values paid for customs and foreign sugar consumed are quoted from the consumption tables in 
the Annual Reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
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TABLE VIII.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of cane, maple, and sore 


Years. 


FIRST DECENNIUM. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 
18, 229, 419 
24, 901, 639 
124, 420, 372 
147, 762, 505 
148, 705, 900 
63, 783, 405 
59, 469, 154 
72, 165, 821 
87, 523, 918 
103, 246, 468 


113, 339, 751 
136, 628, 936 
98, 630, 775 
73, 822, 203 
128, 722, 669 
186, 471, 773 
199, 133, 437 
220, 669, 099 
104, 411, 777 
76, 753, 394 


55, 104, 722 
77, 200, 594 
83, 409, 956 
33, 397, 038 
29, 464, 943 
45, 043, 162 
55, 110, 381 
93, 147, 368 
68, 358, 926 
713, 944, 657 


266, 730, 179 
59, 515, 701 
88, 310, 686 
60, 791, 470 
94, 452, 057 
71, 772, 468 
84, 935, 959 
76, 702, 280 
56, 936, 418 
63, 308, 621 


86, 490, 113 
109, 231, 168 
66, 488, 891 
97, 734, 438 
115, 392, 096 
126, 038, 333 
191, 428, 305 
136, 149, 761 
153, 883, 863 
195, 289, 024 


Foreign. 


Exports. 


4. 611, 938 
20, 762, 221 
92) 117, 267 
35, 832, 790 
38, 570, 051 
51, 740, 717 


- 79, 054, 040 


56, 557, 455 
97, 734, 211 
61, 180, 288 
23, 226, 453 
74, 172, 220 
122, 808, 993 
145, 630, 841 
143, 119, 605 
28, 962, 527 
45, 297, 338 


47, 024, 002 
18, 268, 347 
13, 927, 277 
6, 617, 288 

762 

3, 188, 718 

17, 723, 967 
20, 195, 168 
22) 057, 904 
11, 267, 182 


31, 389, 109 
20, 061, 725 
14, 446, 860 
21, 459, 024 
14, 128, 429 
21, 836, 771 
21, 146, 856 
15, 343, 530 
10, 691, 088 
12, 343, 478 


9, 725, 342 
22) 580, 947 
17, 536 028 
6, 619, 154 
13, 969, 203 
1, 257, 476 
34, 492, 282 
41, 124, 819 
11, 624, 324 
13, 154, 653 


Difference. 


Value of foreign sugar consumed. 


Price. 


\ 


Value. |Duty. 


Pounds. 


43, 150, 517 
27, 943) 679 
41, 666, 138 
93) 636, 364 


56, 782, 296 
38, 894, 725 
37, 450, 487 
50, 595, 750 
54, 550, 449 
63, 662, 780 
53, 502, 596 
77, 549, 494 
75, 459, 250 
31, 456, 056 


8, 020, 720 
58, 932, 247 
69, 482, 679 
26, 779, 750 
29, 464, 181 
41, 854, 444 
37, 386, 414 
72, 852, 200 
46, 301, 032 
62, 677, 475 


35, 341, 070 
39, 453, 976 
73, 463, 826 
39, 332, 446 
80, 323, 628 
49, 935, 697 
63, 789, 103 
61, 358, 750 
46, 245, 330 
50, 965, 143 


16, 164, 771 
86, 650, 221 
48, 952, 863 
91, 115, 284 

101, 422, 893 

118, 780, 857 

156, 938, 023 
95, 024, 942 

142, 259, 539 
182, 134, 371 


Dollars. 


wwe ee eee ee eee 
wee ee eee eel teens 


seneee 


ee 


seme ee wee ene 


eee ee wee e ee 


2, 807, 599 


3, 946, 547 
3, 639, 488 
2, 001, 303 
4, 329, 474 
4, 703, 312 
6, 243, 350 
9, 681, 940 
4, 546, 128 
6, 697, 656 
8, 939, 000 


» 


7 


- 


Paid for 
customs, 


Dollars. 
185, 649 
383, 234 
355, 969 
688, 812 
469, 847 
651, 101 
355, 789 
589, 567 
641, 247 

3, 026, 964 


1, 272, 833 
978, 401 
689, 446 

1, 235, 077 

1, 573, 714 

1, 544, 023 

1, 396, 316 

1, 993, 139 

1, 763, 008 
752, 126 


410, 452 
1, 502, 465 
1, 765, 403 
1, 364, 527 
1, 503, 279 
2, 130, 779 
1, 911, 861 
2, 225, 944 
1, 415, 565 
1, 911, 250 


1, 076, 982 
1, 202, 360 
2, 268, 782 
1, 189, 907 
2, 500, 127 
1, 507, 043 
1, 961, 327 
1, 872, 943 
1, 422, 184 
1, 559, 174 


2, 252, 155 
2, 669, 860 
1, 498, 399 
2, 328, 990. 
2,575, 155 
3, 053, 723 
3, 048, 104 
2, 390, 031 
3, 617, 377 
4,593, 141 
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ghum sugar, candy, and melado in the United States for each fiscal year from 1790 to 1878, 


Value of for- 
eign sugar 
consumed. 


Tota 


Dollars. 


wewenecoens: 


2, 969, 788 
6, 671, 883 
4, 125, 008 
5, 531, 247 
5, 258, 901 
4, 140, 480 
4, 366, 773 


6, 298, 702 
6, 309, 348 
3, 499, 702 
6, 658, 464 
1, 278, 467 
9, 297, 073 
13, 630, 044 
6, 936, 159 
10, 315, 033 
13, 532, 141 


Domestic. Consumption. 
Produce. Exports. Foreign. Domestic. Total. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
12, 000, 000 18, 179, 632 | 12, 000, 000 30, 179, 632 
13, 000, 000 24,825,978 | 13,000, 000 37, 825, 978 
11, 200, 000 23, 222, 456 | 11,200, 000 34, 422, 456 
14, 215, 000 43, 150,517 | 14, 215, 000 57, 365, 517 
16, 240, 000 27, 943, 679 | 16, 240, 000 44, 183, 679 
13, 290, 000 41, 583, 263 | 13, 290, 000 54, 873, 263 
15, 340, 000 23,719, 239 | 15, 340, 000 39, 059, 239 
12, 400, 000 34,195,770 | 12, 400, 000 46, 595, 770 
14, 499, 500 26, 936, 602 | 14, 499, 500 41, 436, 102 
16, 600, 000 33, 639, 027 | 16, 600, 000 50, 239, 027 
16,000; 000.) 2on2cs5cue 56, 146,185 | 16, 000, 000 72, 146, 185 
20, 000, 000 |..... ceaass 39, 530, 836 | 20, 000, 000 59, 530, 836 
21, 000, 000 |..........-. 30, 245, 015 | 21, 000, 000 51, 245, 015 
20, 200, 000 97, 029 49, 403, 084 | 20, 102, 971 69, 506, 055 
22, 499, 500 924, 181 62, 948, 587 | 21,575,319 84, 523, 906 
25, 299, 500 390, 445 61, 312, 733 | 24,909, 055 86, 221, 788 
28, 600, 000 510, 57 55, 852, 643 | 27, 489, 422 83, 342, 065 
28, 000, 000 139, 986 77, 549, 494 | 27,860,014 | 105, 409, 508 
31, 000, 000 20, 362 68, 482, 885 | 30, 979, 638 99, 462, 523 
34, 000, 000 287, 921 30, 085, 070 | 33, 712, 079 63, 797, 149 
39, 000, 000 762, 321 16, 418,071 | 38, 237, 679 54, 655, '750 
38, 603, 070 244, 242 58, 932, 247 | 38, 358, 828 97, 291, 075 
41, 000, 000 142, 690 69, 482, 679 | 40,857,310 | 110, 339, 989 
42, 500, 000 732, 320 26, 779, 750 | 41,767,680 | * 68, 547, 430 
45, 000, 000 756 29, 464,181 | 44,999, 244 74, 463, 425 
43, 000, 000 16, 692 41, 854, 444 | 42, 983,308 84, 837, 752 
46, 000, 000 79, 577 37, 386, 414 | 45, 920, 423 83, 306, 837 
45, 000, 000 180, 863 72, 852,200 | 44,819, 137 117, 671, 337 
47, 500, 000 111, 894 46, 301, 032 | 47, 388, 106 93, 689, 138 
50, 000, 000 80, 055 62, 677,475 | 49,919,945 | 112, 597, 420 

_ 51, 000, 000 80, 836 35, 341, 070 | 50, 919, 164 86, 260, 234 
55, 000, 000 181, 119 39, 453, 976 | 54, 818, &81 94, 272, 857 
58, 000, 000 185, 658 73, 863, 826 | 57, 814, 342 131, 678, 168 
57, 650, 000 59, 033 39, 332, 446 | 57, 590, 967 96, 923, 413 
63, 960, 000 63, 868 80, 323, 628 | 63,896,132] 144, 219, 760 
63, 650, 000 77, 799 49, 935, 697 | 63, 572, 201 113, 507, 898 
84, 975, 000 226, 016 63, 789,103 | 84, 748, 984 148, 538, 087 

117, 005, 000 255, 447 61, 358, 750 | 116, 749, 553 1728, 108, 303 
132, 599, 575. 323, 326 46, 245, 330 | 132, 276, 249 172, 521, 579 
90, 014, 890 532, 996 50, 965,143 | 89,481,894 | 140, 447, 037 
119, 315, 000 1, 623, 866 76, 764, 771 | 117, 691, 134 194, 455, $05 
123, 625, 000 2, 237, 619 86, 650, 221 | 121, 387, 381 208, 037, 602 
121, 125, 000 856, 022 48, 952, 863 | 120, 268, 978 169, 22), 841 
116, 850, 000 517, 076 91, 115, 284 | 116, 332,924 | 207, 448, 208 
121, 625, 000 2, 463, 841 101, 422, 893 | 119, 161, 159 220, 584, 052 
152, 500, 000 870, 506 118, 720, 857 | 151, 629, 494 270, 410, 351 
" 72, 150, 000 1, 571, 108 156, 936, 023 | 70, 578, 892 227, 514, 995 
120, 850, 000 2, 150, 769 95, 024, 942 | 118, 699, 231 213, 724, 173 
118, 075, 000 3,019, 451 142, 259, 539 | 110, 055, 549 252, 315, 088 
117, 850,000 | 5, 169, 926 182, 134, 371 | 112, 680, 074 294, 814, 445 


Population. 


Number. 

3, 929, 214 
4, 049, 247 
4,172, 945 
4, 300, 425 
4, 431, 802 
4, 567, 292 
4, 706, 926 
4, 850, 718 
4,998, 706 
5, 151, 117 


5, 308, 483 
5, 475, 385 
5, 647, 854 
5, 825, 758 
6, 009, 469 
6, 198, 858 
6, 394, 211 
6,595, 718 
6, 803, 567 
7, 018, 007 


9, 638, 453 

9, 917, 091 
10, 205, 555 
10, 504, 195 
10, 813, 77 
11, 132, 991 
11, 459, 903 
11, 803, 775 
12, 157, 956 


12, 508, 898 | 


12, 866, 020 
13, 205, 429 
13, 615, 826 
14, 019, 343 
14, 420, 731 
14, 814, 243 
15, 270, 483 
15, 711, 264 
16, 120, 891 
16, 599, 492 


Averago con- 
sumption 
per capita. 


—3 
& 
B 


9. 63 


10. 86 


) 
| 15. 40 
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TABLE VILI.—Imporis, exports, cost, production, and consumption — 


q 
4 
| q 
| Foreign. Value of foreign sugar consumed. 
Years. 
| 
: atl Paid for 
Imports. | Exports. | Difference. a Value. |Duty. cuit 
| 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. | 
120, 941, 277 18, 947, 018 101, 993, 719. jo. - |. 4,993 7154 coe 2, 574, 145 
184,264,995 | 11,814,266] 172, 450,615 |..__.. | 7.950, 808 |.-.-.- 4, 385, 295 
173, 864, 844 12, £97, 703 160, $65, 852 |... } 5 713, 207 |S 4, 169, 017 
471, 339, 050 1, 886, 976 69, 444, 470 |...2.. 2 439, 402 |....-- 1, 795, 020 
186, 808, 695 4,475,032 | 182,329, 492 }.___.. 6, 884, 501 |.....- 4, 572, 952 
115, 666,656 | 13,799,637 | 101, 865, 203 |..... 4, 063, 202 |...... 2, 573, 331 
128, 032,840 | 20,570,023 | 107, 458,852 |.__... 4, 324, 562 |...... 2, 687, 142 
236, 970, 894 | 8,394,918 | 228 573,926 |...... 9, 406, 444 |....2. 3, 165, 490 
257,144,861 | 13,120,769| 244,008,984 |..__-- Sri tip a 2, 632, 732 
259, 326, 534 | 17,149,994 | 242, 169,247 |... 7, 276, 241 |... 2, 182, 872 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. 
218, 439, 055 14, 153, 065 204, 272, 283 j.-.... G 955). GGT fo eee 2, 086, 099 
380, 423,569 | 6,387,108 | 374,014,916 |._._.. 13 ASA ee 4, 044, 954 
457,544,544 | 9,573,357 | 447, 937, 734 |...... 13, 924, 707 |..---- 4, 177, 410 
464, 427,281 | 18981,701| 445,418,963 |._.... 13, 934, 467 |...... 4, 180, 341 
455, 964,452 | 52,019,584! 403,894,136 |._.... 12-467, 108 |_..... 3, 440, 133 
473, 884,218 | 33,716,323 | 440,114,752 |._._-. 13, 323, 505 |_..... 3, 997, 052 
545, 262,754 | 23,341,474 | 521,872,706 |.:.--- 21, 373, 859 |... 6, 412, 158 
777,003,115 | 14,731,801 | 762, 137, 041 41731 She Pees 12, 519, 569 
519, 240, 945 74,910,624 | 444, 330, 321 19, 083, 918 |...... 4, 580, 140 
655, 868,415 | 33,608,653 | 622, 003, 778 28, 670, 426 |....-. 6, 880, 902 
| | | a 
694, 879,795 | 34,016,070 | 660, 777,373 |.....- 29, 291, 087 
809, 813, 489 80, 408, 714 | 729, 404, 775 |...... 27, 254, 957 
557, 143, 184 Oboe 145 | 533, 592039 jf -> 19, 049, 781 
522, 131, 247 16,155,557 | 502, 448,466 |...... 17, 642, 237 
632, 248, 612 27,271,713 | 665,949,979 |.....- 27, 069, 139 
651, 971, 882 30, 743,484 | 614, 067,543 |....-- 23, 696, 358 
| 1, 000, 076, 709 | €, 580, 092 $91, 496, 617 40, 182, 049 | 
849,108,911 | 12,210,707 | 835, 416, 841 538, 513, 055 | 
} 1,121, 221,670 | 16,112, 818 | 1, 105, 108, 852 43, 434, 090 | 
1, 247, 885,371 | 17, $28, 678 | 1, 230, 056, 693 |...... 48, 258, 660 |_... 
, $29, 389 18, 333, 902 | 1, 178, 495, 487 |...... 60, 270, 688 
525,009 | 10,364,161 | 1, 267, 160, 848 |-..--- 60, 849, 370 
249, 507 32, 122; 280 | 1, 497, 127, 227 |.-.... 76, 029, 855 
, 393, Bid 23, 930, 453 | 1,544, 463, 424 |...... 79, 513, 278 | 
1, 701, 334, 312 $9310, TF? | FE G82 043/535 |----- - } $1, 491, 851 | 
07, 526,806 | 11,200,857 | 1, 786,385, 949 |...... 71, 800, 598 | 
94, 065, 427 15, 870, 600 | 1, 478, 194, 827 |...... 67, 030, 351 | 
523,973,537 | 3, 122, 956 | 1, 620, 850, 581 |..-..- 73, 720, 829 


1 These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. 

2Estimated by taking the mean between 1819 and 1821, there being no statistics of imports on record. 

3 The only reliable values on record from 1790 to 1823 are those of 1807 and 1815, which are found in 
“Pitkin’s Commerce of the United States.” . 
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* of cane, maple, and sorghum sugar, candy, and melado, §c.—Continued. 


Value of for- ad. 
eign sugar Domestic. | Consumption. ons 
consumed. | ofa 

' nas 
: a0 
S28 
Total. Produce. | H | 5 aes 
Dollars. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Number. |Pounds. 
6, 797,899 | 167,930,705 | 11,511,556 | 101, 993, 719 |156, 419, 149 258, 412, 868 | 17, 070, 240 }} 
12, 336, 103 135, 442, 000 | 13, 747, 948 172, 450, 615 |121, 694, 052 294, 144, 667 | 17, 563, 990 
9,942 314 | 14277,795 | 3,596,879 | 160, 965, 852 |138,680,916 | 299,646,768 | 18, 065, 813 | 
4, 234, 422 |* 200, 240, 000 667, 447 69, 444, 470 |199, 572, 553 269, 017, 023 | 18, 603, 956 
11, 457, 453 137, 003, 436 1, 858, 225 182, 329, 492 |135, 145, 211 317, 474, 703 | 19, 102, 946 | | 18.73 
6, 636, 533 |- 273,979,000 | 2,193,977 | 101, 865, 203 |271, 785, 023 373, 650, 226 | 19, 640, 029 f 
7,011, 704 | 235,371,625 | 4, 237, 807 107, 458, 852 |231, 133, 818 338, 592, 670 | 20, 225, 760 
12,571,934 | 192, 002, 000 927, 472 | 
1 
9, 459,113 | 292, 772, 000 356,104 | 242, 169, 247 |290, 415, 896 532, 585, 143 | 22, 358, 293 | J 
9, 039,766 | 328,785,960 | 3,244,861 | 204,272, 283 | 325,541,099 | 529, 813,382 | 23, 191, 876 
17, 528,132 | 283,048,788 | 3,251,369 | 374,014,916 | 279,797,419 | 653, 812, 335 | 23, 974, 993 
18, 102,117 | 310,517,836 | 2,498,390; 447, 937,734 | 308,019,446 | 755,957,180 | 24, 843, 547 

18,114,808 | 409, 457, 592 , 827, 331 445, 418, 963 | 403, 630, 261 849, 049, 224 | 25, 721, 956 
15, 907, 241 549, 283, 584 893, 751 403, 894, 136 | 539, 389, 833 30.18 

17, 320,557 | 426,387,582 | 11,160,945 | 440, 114, 752 | 415,226,637 | 855, 341,389 | 27,586, 113 : 


27, 786,017 | 295, 843, 882 521, 872, 706 | 286, 572, 691 808, 445, 397 | 28, 349, 746 


DAV ENLO Ht O189.09.00 


| 
943, 283, 969 | 26, 615, 328 t 
J 


54,951,467 | 114, 405,480 | 5, 762, 137, 041 | 109, 067,233 | 871, 204, 274 | 29, 124,515 

93, 664,058 | 366,540,144 | 7,201,090 } 444, 330, 321 | 359,339,054 | £03, 669,375 | 29, 966, 042 
35, 551,228 | 465,972,150 | 6,558,757 | 622, 003, 778 | 459, 413, 393 | 1, 081, 417, 171 | 30, 685, 586 

36, 320,948 | 302,209,105 |. 4,466,031 | 660,777, 672 | 297,743,074 | 958, 520, 4a7 | 31, 443, 321 |) 
37, 266,889 | 312,294,955 | 6,511,134 | 729, 404,775 | 305, 783, 821 | 1,035, 188, 596 | 32, 238, 403 
99,774,506 | 595,980,722 | 2,755,252 | 533,591,039 | 593, 295, 470 | 1, 126, 816, 509 | 32, 987, 985 
97,915,198 | 281,923,795 | 3,595,009 | 502, 448, 466 | 278,328,786 | | 780,777, 252 | 33, 211, 430 

39, 386, 786 | 128, 568,644 | 2,328,483 | 605, 949, 979 | 126, 240,161 | 732, 190, 140 | 33, 345,224 || 92 46 
42,668,990 | 51,903,854 | 2,132,147} 614,067,543 | 49,771,707 | 663, 839, 250 | 33,394, 8x2 : 
70, 820,142 | 58,715,645 | 4,460,138 | 991,496,617 | 54,255,507 | 1,045, 752,124 | 34,324, 665 

67, 102, 836 | 82,698,658 | 8,197,550 | 5939, 806,458 | 74,501, 108 | 1,014, 307,566 | 35, 342, 849 | 
73, 889,532 | 76,689,844 | 2282 655 | 1,000, 886, 403 | 74, 407,189 | 1, 075, 293, 593 | 36, 361, 669 

79, 187,997 | 129,142,286 | 3, 187, 993. |, 1, 019, 807, 068 | 125, 954,293 | 1, 144, 761, 361 ; 37, 400, 130 |J 


97, 099,725 | 132,979,178 | 4,501, 221 
91, 608, 027 | 208,196,046 | 3,945, 923 
104, 905,996 | 186,106,426 | 4,590, 932 
109, 356,220 | 163, 955, 047 | 10, 222, 728 
113, 991,686 | 141, 629, 424 | 15,585, 587 
106, 462,655 | 184,536,695 | 35, 694, 888 
106, 481,268 | 214,974, 473 | 52, 024, 916 
109, 055,297 | 241, 286,958 | 54, 073, 314 


, 216, 459, 872 | 128, 477, 957 
| 231, 883, 061 | 204, 250, 123 
| 412, 919, 438 | 181, 515, 494 
, 485, 657, 191 | 153, 732, 319 
‘644, 765, 505 | 126, 043, 837 


1, 344, 937, 829 | 38,558,371 |) 
1, 436, 133, 184 | 39, 723, 755 
1, 594, 434, 932 | 40, 967, 095 | 
1, 639, 389, 510 | 42, 265, 762 
1, 70, 809, 342 | 43, 456,931 | $ 33.29 
1, 649, 100, 179 | 148, 841, S07 | 1 
1, 658, 719, 324 | 162, 949,557 | 1 : 45, 687, 668 | 

1, 505, 086, 114 | 187, 213, 644 | 1, 692, 299, 758 | 46, 761, 551 
FD SF Ee ERE) A | 47, 874, 485 | J 


, 197, 941, 986 | 44, 588, 083 


2 
B 
& 


| 
| 
1, 228) 573, 926 |190, 074,528 |. 418, 64x, 454 | 20, 869, 760 
11, 408,504 | 312,510,570 | 3,513,779 | 244, 008, 984 [308,996,791 | 553,005,775 | 21, 609, 554 
2, 
| 
| 


4 These statistics are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843, nine months. 
5 The “ Values” ‘‘ Paid for Customs” and foreign sugar consumed are quoted from the consumption 
tables in the Annual Reports of the Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE IX.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of 


Years. 


FIRST DECENNIUM. 


See ee ee 


ene wee et wenn 


Imports. 


Gene 
5, 992, 646 
7, 194, 606 
Q)5, Q29, 915 
()4, 930, 141 
(2)3, 476, 906 
4, 425, 621 
4) 965, 191 
3 876, 420 
4. 629, 370 
4, 100, 242 


92, 677 
7, 290 
33, 261 
25, 400 
147, 256 


,0 
cia 
8 
7 


11, 480, 948 
12) 303, 985 
10, 583, 298 


(2)9, 835, 140 
9, 086, 982 
11, 990, 569 
13, 019, 328 
13, 117, 724 
12, 535, 062 
13) 843, 045 
13, 376, 502 
13, 393, 651 
10, 150, 224 


8, 374, 139 
17, 085, 878 
15, 860, 553 
15, 693, 050 
17, 086, 472 
18, 971, 603 
18, 051, 784 


16, 451, 182 
21, 196, 411 
23, 094, 677 


Foreign. 


Exports. 


Gallons. 

15, 537 
12, 721 
11, 338 
28, 733 

7, 216 
20, 124 
112, 257 
48, 559 
32, 350 
61, 911 


39, 122 
421, 628 
56, 959 
38, 552 
55, 259 
48, 474 
53, 798 
40, 957 

7, 337 
33, 943 


40, 245 
18, 837 


62, 098 
121,171 


Difference. 


Gallons. 

5, 977, 109 

7, 181, 885 

5, 218, 577 
4, 901, 408 
3, 469, 690 
4, 405, 497 
1,852, 934 
3, 827, 861 
4, 597, 020 
4, 038, 331 


£1.O2.00.00.00 1 Oe 


11, 466, 491 
12, 342, 507 
10, 562, 812 


9, 752, 569 
9, 047, 561 
11, 977, 277 
13, 015, 919 
13, 098, 987 
12, 519, 256 
13, 792, 443 
13, 356, 395 
13, 363, 483 


10, 113, 304 


8, 347, 018 
17, 068, 183 
15, 830, 897 
15, 674, 320 
17, 027, 736 
18, 920, 827 
18, 008, 833 
16, 360, 585 
21, 134, 313 


22, 973, 506 


Value of cane molasses con- 


sumed. 
Price per 
gallon. Valae. 
Oents. Dollars. 
"""@)/ 199)" 
“"""@), 299)" "2, 026, 114 
3),208] 1, 992, 681 
(3). 299] 1, 702, 907 
765" 350) 8185, 598 


.188] 1,707,995 
199} =, 393, 945) 
. 202) 2) 6335228) 
. 183} 2, 408, 911 
2203] 2, 543, 137 
204) = 2, 822, 309 
210} 2,812, 490 
2207} = 2,778, 983) 
145) = 1, 475, 609 
118 988, 985 
142] 2, 427, 708 
158) 2, 515, 498 
182} 2, 862,536) 
174 2, 975, 223 
161} 3, 062, 045 
995] 4, 061, 240 
202] 3, 411, 757 
.181} 3, 845, 701 
188 4 327, 500 


Rate of 
duty. 


Cents. 
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> 


sane molasses in the United States for each fiscal year from 1799 to 1878. 


re) 


Value of cane molas- 
ses consumed. 


Paid for 
customs. 


Dollars. 
149, 428 
215, 457 
156, 557 
147, 042 


104) 095). 
132, 165). 


145, 588 
153, 114 


183, 881 


Total. 


Dollars. 
"1, 644, 651 


Domestic 


Produce. 


Gallons. 


19, 545 


21, £18 
26, 363). 
30, 909) .- 
36, 363 


45, 409 


18, 181]. 


Exports. 


161, 533 


2, 297, 166 
2 260, 154 
1, 930, 586 


54, 545 


$54 SAD er a. 


BGR RTE (Wiad ae 
Gal ieleesecees. 


On; 


2, 160, 373 
2, 992, 809 
3, 284, 024 
3, 063, 860 
3, 169, L00 
3,511, 931 
2, 480, 309 
3, 447, 157 
2, 486, 939 


902, 417 


1, 363, 636 


1, 333, 333 
1, 500, 000 
1, 583, 333 
1, 666, 666 
1, 750, 000 
1, 833, 333 
1, 916, 666 
2, 000, 000 
2, 041, 666 
2 093, 333 


2, 250, 009 
2 416, 666 


6, 485, 769 
6, 663, 461 
6, 663, 461 
6, 219, 230 
6, 663, 461 
8, B84, 615 
2, 665, 384 
6, 219, 230 
5, 775, 000 
6, 219, 230 


5, 037 
2,003 
6, 640 


13, 227 
3, 160 
8, 310 
1, 597 

19, 780 
6, 543 
2, 837 

23, 903 

22, 067 

11, 460 


Foreign. 


Gallons. 

5, 977, 10 

7, 181, 885 
5, 218, 577 
4,901, 408 
3, 469, 690 
4, 405, 497 
4, 852, 934 
3, 827, 861) 
4, 597, 020 
4, 038; 331 


4, 053, 555 
5, 295, 662 
6, 776, 302 
6, 686, 848 
5, 691, 997 
8, 973, 226 
8, 543, 658 
8, 470, 277 
6, 481, 671 
5, 185, 472 


8, 015, 384 
8, 615, 581 
8, 133, 263 
3, 198, 052 
3, 376, 367 
4,741, 414 
8, 465, 240 
11, 466, 491 
12, 342, 507 
10, 562, 812 


9, 752, 569 
9, 047, 561 
11, 977, 277 
13, O15, 919 
13, 098, 987 
12, 519, 256 
13, 792, 443 
13, 356, 395 
13, 363, 483 
10, 113, 304 


8, 347, 018 
17, 068, 183 
15, 830, 897 
15, 674, 320 
17, 027, 736 
18, 920, 827 
18, 008, 833 
16, 360, 585 
Q1, 134, 313 
22, 973, 506 


Consumption. 
Domestic. Total. 
Gallons. Gallons. 

Lee 5, 977, 109 
seus et pe aeons 7, 181, 885 
18,181} 5, 236, 758 
19,545] 4, 920, 953 
21,818] 3, 491, 508 
26, 363| 4, 431, 860 
30, 909 4, 883, 843 
36, 363 3, 864, 224 
45,409] 4, 642, 429 
54,545! 4, 092, 876 
90,909} 4,144, 464 
272, 727 5, 563, 389 
454, 545 7, 230, 847 
563, 636 7, 250, 484 
681, 772| 6, 373, 769 
754, 500 9, 727, 726 
818,181; 9,361, 839 
909, 090 9, 379, 367 
1,272, 727| 7, 754, 398 


1, 363, 636 


1, 333, 333 
1, 500, 000 
1, 583, 333 
1, 666, 666 
1, 750 000 
1, 833, 333 
1, 916, 666 
2, 000, 000 
2 041, 666 
2 093, 333 


2, 250, 000 
2, 416, 666 
2, 500, 000 
2, 887, 500 
3, 080, 000 
2, 887, 500 
4, 329, 180 
6, 228, 713 
8, 464, 628 
4, 636, 267 


6, 472, 542 
6, 660, 301 
6, 655, 151 
6, 211, 633 
6, 643, 631 
8, 878, 072 
2, 662, 547 
6, 195, 327 
5, 752, 933 
6, 207, 770 


| 


6,549, 108 


9, 348, 717 
10, 115, 581 
9, 716, 596 
4. 864, 718 
5, 126, 367 
6, 574, 147 
10, 881, 906 
13, 466, 491 
14, 384, 173 
12, 656, 145 


12, 002, 569 
11, 464, 227 
14, 477, 277 
15, 903, 419 
16, 178, 987 
15, 406, 756 
18, 121, 623 
20, 185, 108 
21, 628, 111 
14, 749, 571 


14, 819, 569 
93, 728, 484 
22, 486, 0428 
21, 885, 953 
23, 671, 417 
27, 798, 899 
20, 671, 380 
22, 555, 912 
26, 887, 246 
29, 181, 276 


Population. 


sumption per 


Average con- 
capita. 


Number. 
3, 929, 214] } 
4, 049, 247 
4, 172, 945 
4, 300, 425 
4) 431, 802) | 
4, 567,292 

4’ 706, 926 | 


4, 850, 712 
4,998, 706 
5, 151, 117 


AVAAGAM MN 
SOUR OOM RED 
i) 
~ 
i) 
© 

S————$ 


, 352, 429 
595, 645 


9, 365, 460 


9, 638, 453 
9, 917, 091 
10, 205, 555 
10, 504, 195 
10, 813, 777 
11, 132, 991 
11, 459, 903 
11, 803, 775 
12, 157, 956 
12, 508, 898 


12, 866, 020 
13, 205, 429 
13, 615, 826 
14, 019, 343 
14, 420, 731 
14, 814, 243 
15, 270, 483 
15, 711, 264 
16, 120, 891 
16, 599, 492 


1,59 


~—-— 
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TABLE IX.—Imports, exports, cost, production, and consumption of 


Foreign. Value of cane molasses con- 


sumed. 
Years. : 
: Price per Rate of 
Imports. Exports. Difference. gallon. Value. duty. 
= | | 
SIXTH DECENNIUM. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Cents. Dollars. Cents.: 
19, 703, 620 188, 078 19, 515, 542 . 146 2, 861, 261 - 050; 
19, 355, 028 328, 786 19, 026, 242 3 133) 2, 542, 933 . 050 
17, 834, 927 203, 472 17, 631, 455) .108 1, 908, 131 . 050 

(®)11, 776, 047 100, 763 11, 675, 284 . 095 1, 116, 310 . 045 
22, 675, 352 224, 668 22, 450, 684 . 124 2, 795, 555 - 045 
18, 301, 033 297, 949 18, 003, 084 . 170 3, 072, 021 . 045 
22, 760, 622 414, 678 22, 345, 944 145 3, 254, 075 . 045 
30, 677, 630 1, 467, 418 29, 210, 212 . 093 2, 740, 392] 30 pr. et. 
33, 640, 287 559, 735] 33, 080, 552 .100} 3, 337, 865| 30 pr. et. 
23, 796, 806 793,535] 23, 003, 271 114] 2, 636, 920] 30 pr. et. 
25, 044, 835 581,820] 24, 463, 015 .113} 2, 785, 117] 30 pr. ct. 
36, 376, 772 226,592} 36, 150, 180 -101| 3, 663, 323} 30 pr. ct. 
32, 795, 610 325,958] 32, 469, 652 .108] 3,534,277] 30 pr. et. 
31, 886, 100 488,666] 31,397, 434 .114] 3, 587, 008} 30 pr. ct. 
27, 759, 463 889,295} 26, 870, 168 .109] 2, 946, 562| 30 pr. ct. 
26, 385, 593 1,517,474] 24, 868, 119 128] 3, 190, 706] 30 pr. ct. 
23, 617, 674 1,261,140] 22,356, 534 180} 4, 028, 488] 30 pr. et. 
32, 705, 844 1, 441,660] 31, 264,184 -247] 7, 748, 961] 30 pr. ot. 
24, 566, 357 3,908,075} 20, 658, 282 .144] 2, 991, 326] 24 pr. ct. 
32, 818, 146 2,113,669} 30, 704, 477 147] 4, 543, 012] 24 pr. ct. 
30, 922, 633 1, 222,118] 29, 700, 515 .166| 4, 932, 886} 24 pr. ct. 
29, 941, 397 3, 068,986] 26, 872, 411 130} 3, 508, 330|24p.c. &.02) 
25, 157, 280 1,296, 564, 23, 860, 716 134] 3, 213, 983 . 050 
30, 854, 264 1, 156, 799 29, 697, 465) - 149 4, 439, 597 . 060 
33, 571, 230 953, 472 32, 617, 758 214 7, 005, 603 . 080 
37, 306, 168 1, 487, $15] 35, 818, 353 194] 6, 965, 428 . 080 
45, 285, 983 1, 020,544) 44, 265, 439 .169] 7, 495, 864 . 080 
56, 125, 079 639, 888 55, 483, 191 - 177) (88, 916, 311 . 080 
56, 408, 435 548, 428 55, 860, 007 . 216} 11,884, 702 . 080 
53, 304, 030 2,315, 842] 50, 988, 188 227] 11, 847, 827 . 080 
56, 373, 537 1,606,272} 54, 767, 265 237] 11, 345, 631 . 080 
44, 401, 359 1,002,184) 43, 399,175 . 231] 10, 953, 029) .08 & .05 
45, 214, 403 310,588] 44, 903, 815 240} 10, 108, 889 . 050 
43, 533, 909 538, 289 42, 975, 620 . 236) 10, 424, 652 . 050 
47, 189, 837 958,280) 46, 231, 557 235} 11, 122, 174 . 050 
49, 112, 255 648, 488] 48, 463, 767 . 240] 10, 409, 255|.05&25p.c. 
39, 026, 200 1,058,815] 37, 967,385 222} 8, 712, 116/.05&25p.c. 
30, 188, 963 302,891] 29, 886, 072 . 252] 7, 335, 194|.05&25p.c. 


1 These imports are for calendar years and not fiscal years. i . 
2Estimated by taking the mean between 1819 and 1821, there being no imports on record for this year. 
3 These prices per gallon are according to the value of the imports; the value of the exports not be- 
ing considered because none are given. 
noted from Pitkin’s ‘‘Commerce of the United States.” - 
5 From 1826 to 1835, inclusive. the statistics of domestic exports are given imvalue, which are reduced 
at the rate of 30 cents per gallon. 
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cane molasses in the United States for each fiscal year, from 1790 to 1878—Continued. 


Value of cane molas- 
ses consumed. 


Paid for 
customs. 


Total. 


Dollars. 
3, 836, 938 
3, 44, 245 


717,918) 3, 709, 244 


1, 090, 323). 


2; 495, 189 
2) 447, 658 
1, 812, 525 


6 These statistics are from October 1, 1842, to June 30, 1843;. nine months.. 
7 After 1867, inclusive, the amounts of foreign molasses: consumed were: 0 


5, 633, 335 


6, 116, 779 
4, 218, 192 
4, 407, 019 
6, 221, 445 
9, 615, 024 
9, 830, 896 

11, 037, 099) 

12) 925, 632 

16, 287, 326| 

16, 016, 727 


15, 167, 092 
13, 75, 491 
12, 211, 785 
12, 630, 273) 
13, 482, 456 
12, 904, 444) 
11, 159, 774|, 
9, 147, 719), 


1 he 
i=) 
Domestic. Consumption. Sm 
os. 
> 3 3 
Produce. | Exports.| Foreign. | Domestic.| ‘Total. | Population. 5 : a 
Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. |, Number. | Galls. 
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APPENDIX. 


WHEAT EXPERIMENTS. 


The Department of Agriculture has distributed to the States two varieties of wheat, 
namely, Triticum Hibernum, commonly called winter or fall wheat, and Triticum Aisti- 
vum, spring or summer wheat. e 

ALABAMA.—From this State successes are reported from different portions, with 
Golden Straw, Sandford, and Gold Medal (winter wheats), sent out by the department, 
giving yields ranging from 6 to 20 bushels per acre; rust has been severe in some 
localities. A : 

ARKANSAS.—Meager returns only are received from this State. Two reports show 
that the Silver Chaff and Golden Straw (winter) have given 8 to 20 bushels per acre. 
Two varieties of spring wheats (Sherman and Golden Globe) have done moderately well 
in a few cases; one report states a yield of 50 bushels per acre from the Sherman. 

FLORIDA.—Only one success is reported, that with the Sandford, 18 bushels per acre, 
good quality ; rust has prevailed in most parts of this State. 

CONNECTICUT.—Reports have been received from correspondents in this State on one 
variety of spring wheat, the Sherman; and one variety of winter wheat, the Arnold’s 
Gold Medal. Yield of the latter is reported as ranging from 16 to 35 bushels per acre, ot 
superior grain; one report shows 5 bushels from one peck of seed. Yields of 15 to 20 
bushels per acre have been obtained with the Sherman, of good grain; both are re- 
ported as well adapted to different portions of the State. Soaking seed wheat in a 
brine of blue-stone, or of salt, 10 to 15 hours and rolling in lime or plaster, is reported 
to be very generally a security or preventive to smut in the crop, and frequently as a 
preventive against rust, while it often also prevents ravages by ily and other insects. 

Mar1ne.—From this State reports have been received of results of experiments with 
four varieties of wheat, Gold Medal and Silver Chaff, winter, and two of spring, the 
Golden Globe and Sherman. Of the two latter, the Golden Globe gave best results, 
yielding variously from 15 to 30 bushels pet acre; the Sherman yielding 10 to 22 bushels 
per acre. Of the two winter wheats, the rate of yield is not given, but the reports say 
they ‘“‘give good yield, fair grain, and prove satisfactory.” 

VERMONT.—Reports in regard to two varieties are received from this State, the Claw- 
son, winter wheat, and the Sherman, a spring wheat. The yield of the former is not 
reported, but it is said to ‘‘do well, and is satisfactory.” The latter is reported to 
yield 24 bushels per acre. 

Ruopz Istanp.—From this State reports in regard to two varieties have been re- 
ceived, Gold Medal (winter) and Sherman (spring). Reported yield of the former, 23 
bushels per acre, of fine quality; the latter is reported as a total failure from rust. 

NEw HampsuHire.—To this State two varieties of spring wheat and one of winter 
wheat were distributed. The Silver Chaff gave four bushels for four quarts of seed 
sown, of superior quality’ The Sherman gave 15 to 33 bushels per acre; and the 
Golden Globe (spring) 18 bushels per acre. Salt, lime, ashes, and plaster are used on 
wheat-land with excellent effect in this State. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— To this State the department has distributed two kinds of spring 
wheat, Golden Globe,:and Sherman; and one of winter wheat, Arnold’s Gold Medal. 
Reports show the yield of Gold Medal as 16 bushels per acre, good quality; Sherman, 
20 to 25 bushels per acre, and Golden Globe much less. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Correspondents report in regard to 5 varieties of winter wheat, 
the Gold Medal, Gold Dust, Sandford, Sandomirka, and Silver Chaif; and 2 of spring 
wheat, the Golden Globe and Sherman. Gold Medal yields from 15 to 40 bushels 
per acre. Gold Dust, but lightly. Sandford, 25 bushels; a beautiful gram. Silver 
Chaff, 10 to 25 bushels. _ Sandomirka (Poland), 20 bushels, very good. Golden Globe, 
10 to 20 bushels per acre. Sherman, 10 bushels. 

New York.—Reports have been received from this State in regard. to experiments 
with 6 varieties of wheat, namely, Gold Dust, Gold Medal, Silver Chait, and Sando- 
mirka (Poland), winter wheats; and Golden Globe and Sherman, spring wheats. Yield 
reported from Gold Medal varying from 12 to 40 bushels per acre; from Gold Dust, 
very little—failed from rust; from Silver Chaff, 25 bushels per acre ; from Sandomirka 
no yield reported; ffom Golden Globe, 8 to 16, very poor; from Sherman, small yield, 
nearly a failure. ‘ 

New JERSEY.—To this State have been distributed, from which returns have been 
received, four varieties of wheat, Gold Medal, Gold Dust, Sherman, and Golden Globe, 
the latter two spring wheats; best results are reported from the Gold Medal. 
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CORN, 


AtaBaMA.—The several varieties of field corn received in this State from the de- 
partment are uniformly reported as being superior and more advantageous than the 
common kinds grown there. One report says Cooley’s early white is a great success, 
and more valuable than other sorts, being a month earlier. Another, the Maryland 
yellow is early, a good, rapid grower; better for both grain and fodder than other 
kinds. 

Marne.—Reports show that the Compton corn, distributed by the department, suc- 
ceeds well inthis northern climate. One report, planted May 15, gathered September 
27, yield 80 bushels of ears, heavy grain. Another, planted May 22, gathered October 
4, yield 128 pints for one planted; good growth of fodder. 

NEw HampsHirE.—One report, Pennsylvania Early, planted May 20, gathered Septem- 
ber 27; yield, 50 bushels per acre, partly destroyed by frost. Another, planted June it 
cut September 23; yield, 816 quarts from 6 quarts planted, being 136 fold. Another, 
Compton, planted May 25, gathered October 1, grew large and rank, but season too 
short to ripen much of it. 

VERMONT.—One report, Compton, planted May 16, gathered September 27, stalks 
grew 9 feet high, ears 13 inches long; yield large; later than our common 8-rowed 
variety. Another, planted in May, cut October8; yield, 7 bushels from 1 quart of seed, 
being 224 fold; another, some ears weighed one pound each. No other variety re- 
ported, except sugar-corn, which does well. 

NEw YorK.—One report, Compton, planted May 8, gathered September 15; yield, 
about 80 bushels to the acre, 125 fold. Another, White Dent, planted May 30; largest 
growth ever before seen here—but rather late; if planted earlier will do better; 
another, the finest corn ever here. One report on Compton, planted May 15, gathered 
September 15, yield about 50 bushels per acre, good weight. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Compton, planted June 4, gathered October 10; yield, 328 quarts 
from one quart planted. Another, Hominy corn, planted May 10; ‘‘the best corn I 
grow.” One report, the Small Flint does well in our short seasons. 

NEw JERSEY.—No encouraging success reported from this State, except with sugar- 
corn. Compton and White Prolific generally failures from various causes, worms, 

‘squirrels, and drought. One report says Compton. is superior to others. 

MARYLAND.—Meager reports from here, and only partial success reported. 

VirGinia.—Prolific, reported on favorably, giving 3 to 4 ears to the stalk, matured 
well. Another, good, early, 6 ears on some stalks;.corn from department yields con- 
siderably more than common varieties. 

WEsT ViIRGINIA.—Reports but few and little success from this State. 

Norte Caroums.—Maryland and Pennsylvania yellow, and Runner’s white, from 
department, are productive, desirable, and nice for bread, particularly the latter. 
Another, White Prolific yields well, 2 to 3 ears on a stalk; many prefer the white corn. 

SouTH CaROLINA.—One report, the corn from the department is a great acquisition 
here. Another, yields largely, 3 to 5 ears on a stalk; the corn did very well consider- 
ing severity of the drought. 

GEORGIA.—Reports from this State show valuable results from the corn distributed 
by the department; both yellow and white varieties have done well and surpassed, 
in earliness and yield, all the common sorts. One report, Shipley’s Early, valuabie, 
prolific; ears large, cobs sinall, kernels long. Another report makes ‘‘two crops a 
year with the yellow Dent;” another, White Prolific, month earlier, and 5 large ears 
on a single stalk. ; 

FLoRIDA.—Runner’s white, Maryland-yellow, Westchester and Prolific white, all re- 
ported favorably upon; but ‘Compton is a great acquisition,” being earlier and yield- 
ing more than any other, and “giving two crops a year,” and yields 90 fold; some 
stalks giving 5 to 8 ears each, large, long, and plump. 

MissIssipPi1.—Prolific white corn, from the department, planted March 10;. glazed 
July 1; too hard for table use; very prolific on rich land, 3 to 5 ears on a stalk. 
Another report, 10.feet high, 2 to 4 long ears on a stalk; Compton corn from the de- 
partment, very early, 3 or 4 ears on each stalk. Another, planted in March, matured 
in August; best early variety ever seen here. Another, yield 100 fold and valuable. 

LouIsIana.—The Cooley, Pennsylvania yellow, and White Prolific, have all given 
good results, the latter making 7 and 8 good ears to a single stalk, long and well filled; 
is an acquisition. ° : 

TEXAS.—White Prolific, yellow, and other varieties, from the department, have proved 
valuable. Reports: early, large yield, 3 to 5 ears on a stalk, at least one hundred fold, 
Another, the corn from department is a great acquisition to this section of country, 

TENNESSEE.—Reports but meager from this State; no valuable results except with 
sugar-corn, the Mammoth and Stowell’s Evergreen, which have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

KENTUCKY.—The few reports received from this State show the Cooley and White 
Prolific to be valuable. 
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Onto. Corn from the department has proved desirable and prolific. One report, 
earlier than common corn, yielding 100 fold; another, very luxuriant growth, and 
many ears to the stalk. One report, 60 to 75 bushels per acre, good corn; another, 
grows well and yields very satisfactory. 

Missouri.—One report, Kendrick’s white corn, the best here. Both yellow and 
white corns are valuable and have done“well; another, Pennsylvania yellow very 
highly prized. Baden and ‘‘ Long John” are best in Boone County. 

ARKANSAS.—Reports say, the Maryland yellow and Chester yellow have done well ; 
another, the Pennsylvania yellow, from the department, has proved to be the most 
profitable; another, these early, heavy, yellow corns would be liked better if white. 
One report says, ‘‘the Prolific White is very prolific indeed, averaging 3 ears to the 
stalk; shall plant it next season.” 

KANSAS.—Compton grew well, yield large; White Prolific grew finely, giving aver- 
age of 3 ears to the stalk, and 90 bushels the acre. Good grain. Another, Compton, 
yields 320 fold. Hominy corn, planted April 18, yields 45 bushels per acre, and superior 
to any other white corn grown here. 

NEBRASKA.—One report, Brown corn is the best grown here; another, the Pennsyl- 
vania yellow a failure; the Compton, planted April 18, gathered. September 10, yield 
25 bushels per acre. Grain rather poor and small. 

ILLINOIS.—One report says, the Compton corn yields with good treatment on rich 
soil 1,000 fold for the seed planted, and 100 bushels the acre in some instances; an- 
other, the Pennsylvania yellow, yields 860 fold. 

InpDIANA.—Reports prove that department corn has succeeded admirably in this 
State. One report, earlier than our standard varieties, and yields well of good grain. 
Another, planted 29th May 8 pints, gathered September 30, 4,160 pints (65 bushels), 
being 520 fold for one planted—extraordinary yield. 

MicHican.—One report, Compton corn, from the department, planted May 25, gath- 
ered August 25, early ; yield 80 bushels per acre, good ears, am delighted with it, and 
can recommend for general cultivation; another, 60 bushels per acre, shelled; one 
report says only 30 bushels of ears per acre, and liable to smut, not desirable here. 
Another says, Cooley yields 68 bushels, per acre; another, the Pennsylvania yellow 
gave 100 bushels per acre, but requires a longer season than generally occurs here. 

WISCONSIN.—Failures generally reported. The Prolific White and the Compton grew 
well, the latter 14 feet high, but both sorts too late ; fail to mature before frost. 

MrynisotTa.—Compton and Early White only reported on; both failures with one 
exception, from requiring too long seasons; one report fro:n Todd County, Compton 

ew 14 feet high, 3 ears to a stalk, but frost prevented its ripening, but in. Dakota 

ounty Compton grew 14 feet high with 3 to 6 ears—planted May 10, gathered Octo- 
ber 15;-thus it succeeded in this part of the State. 

Jowa.—LHarly yellow reported no earlier or better than Cherokee. Compton, early, 
large ears and long, grain perfect; another, planted May 10, gathered November 10, 
yield large and grain good—100 fold for seed planted ; shouldhave been planted some- 
what earlier for this climate to secure even better results. 

InDIAN TeRRITORY.—Report from Chickasaw Nation says, White Prolitic, planted 
too late, 1,550 pounds from 8 pounds planted, 4 to 6 ears on a stalk; this is about 180 
fold for one planting. 

UtTan.—One report, yield about 20 to 25 bushels per acre, one says, planted May 3, 
frost killed it September 10; another, eaten by grasshoppers. 

Nrvapa.—One report, the Hominy corn, from the department, planted July 12, 
gathered October 16, yield 55 fold for one planted. 

CALIFORNIA.—One report, Pennsylvania yellow, planted April 25, 54 pounds seed 
per acre—harvested September 1, early, yield 59 bushels per acre. Another, Egyptian 
corn, grows well, yields 100 bushels per acre—good grain. One says, Compton entirely 
destroyed by a worm, that destroys all but the “‘ White Spanish” corn. 

OREGON,—Only one report received—that on Pennsylvania yellow, killed by frost. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Reports received of experiments with garden and flower seeds distributed by the 
department show that large benefits have very generally been realized from the former, 
and particularly so in the extreme Southern States, where the cultivation of vegeta- 
bles has become more general than was formerly the case, especially for home use. 

ALABAMA.—The reports very generally state that successes have resulted with 
nearly or quite all of the many varieties of seeds received from the department—aspar- 
agus, beets, beans, cabbage, corn, melons, onions, peppers, pease, parsnips, potatoes, 
ruta-bagas, turnips, &c. Particularly noticeable is the increasing attention given to 
the growth of beets, sugar-corn, and turnips, confessedly with profitable results, every- 
where responded to with thanks from the recipients of the seed. One report says the 
new varieties of potatoes are of great advantage. Another, that the sugar-corn is 4 
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great acquisition. Others, that the tomatoes are fine, some weighing 1} pounds. One 
that the potatoes yield largely, some 12 good tubers to a single vine. 4 

MARYLAND.—Beans, beets, cabbage, celery, lettuce, melons, onions, pease, squashes, 
tomatoes, and some other seeds, distributed by the department, are reported as having 
proved successful and valuable in all parts of the State; particularly the black wax 
beans, the celery and lettuce, have proved-superior, and are highly valued. 

Vircinia.—Growing garden vegetables is on the increase in this State; and seed 
distributed from the department is reported uniformly to be satisfactory. Nearly all 
of the most important varieties of vegetable and flower seeds cultivated in our country 
have been sent out by the department. One report says the beans, beets, carnaie 
cabbage, celery, corn, egg-plant, lettuce, melons, onions, okra, pease, parsnip, radish, 
tomatoes, turnip, and others distributed have been successfully grown, and many of 
them are pronounced the best ever seen in the State. 

West VirGcinia.—In this State, as in Virginia, the various garden and flower seeds 
received from the department have done well and given good satisfaction. One 
report says the sweet beet is one of the most productive crops we can raise. Another, 
the Little Gem pea very prolific, and when planted early gives two crops in a season. 
Another, all the seeds sent last spring are suitable, grew well, and give good satis- 
faction. ; 

Nortu CAROLINA.—Beans, beets, cucumbers, egg-plant, pease, tomatoes, turnips, and 
other garden seeds, as well as the various flower seeds, distributed by the department, 
are reported from all parts of the State as satisfactory and valuable. . 

SourH CAROLINA.—Beans, celery, corn, cabbage, flowers, lettuce, onions, pease, tur- 
nips, and other sorts, are reported as successful and satisfactory, from seeds sent there 
by the department. Cucumbers and melons are reported superior in quality and yield. 
Noticeably the “Blue Peter” pea, from a small bed, gave a peck a day for full two 
weeks. One report says the radishes, 10 inches long, were tender and superior. 
Cucumbers reported a dozen in a bunch, each 5 to 6 incheslong. Sugar-corn averaged 
3 to 4 good ears on a stalk. 

GEORGIA.—One report says the full assortment of seeds, including asparagus, beans, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, corn, melons, onions, pease, turnips, tomatoes, and many others, 
sent from the department, are reported as successful and valuable in most parts of the 
State. Particularly cabbage and melons give large yield. 

FLoripa.—In this State trials with seeds from the department have been for the 
most part reported successful; asparagus, beans, celery, corn, flowers, lettuce, melons, 
okra, onions, parsnips, ruta-bagas, squashes, turnips, and most root crops have been 
received there and reported upon as giving great profit and satisfaction. One report 
says, the beans, garden corn, and melons are the finest ever raised in that section. 

LouISsIANA.—Beans, cabbage, sweet corn, potatoes, tomatoes, and other garden 
seeds, received from the department, are reported as having given profitable results 
and excellent satisfaction. Melons, potatoes, and tomatoes are reported as exception- 
ably fine. 

Mississtppr.—The garden or sugar corns received from the department are reported 
as superior both in yield and richness to all others, and also earlier. Similar reports 
are made in regard to beans, cabbage, tomatoes, and all other vegetables; all seeds 
reported valuable and highly satisfactory. 

TEXAS.—One report, vegetables from seed distributed by the department thrive and 
give great satisfaction in most parts of this State. Beans, beets, cabbage, corn, flow- 
ers, lettuce, melons, onions, radishes, pease, tomatoes, all do well. Onions, sugar-corn, 
melons, and tomatoes are noticeably fine and valuable; corn early, short stalks, and 
long ears; cucumbers in 8 weeks and superior. 

TENNESSEE.—AIll vegetable seeds from the department reported as being very suc- 
cessful, in quality, earliness, and yield. Mexican (white) onions reported 5 to 6 inches 
in diameter. Wax-beans were planted March 30 and matured for the table May 20; 
lettuce, fine large crisp heads; cabbage, superior; egg-plant, tomatoes, all excellent, 
productive, and valuable to the country. Sugar-corn is reported as very early and 
delicious. Lettuce reported without an equal. Pease superior, every way. 

KENTUCKY.—Few reports from this State, but they show useful results from such 
trials as were made, with mosi of the varieties sent out, such as beets, cabbage, sugar- 
corn, sorghum, turnips, and tomatoes, with some others; one report, beets, 5 inches 
diameter, and cucumbers 12 inches long; both yield better than any others before 
grown here. ; 

Our0.—All varieties of seeds distributed to this State from the department are re- 
ported as succeeding well, generaHy better than those previously grown. Beans, beets, 
and carrots are reported as splendid; root-crops as very valuable; ‘parsley a perfect 
beauty”; cabbage and cucumbers extra fine and prolific. One report, the onions and 
sugar-corn, superior, delicious. Tomatoes, superior in yield and quality. 

ILLINo1s.—From this Siate reports come that the flower and garden seeds from the 
department have been of much value to producers; all varieties have succeeded well, 
and proved more prolific than similar sorts commonly grown. Beans, sugar-corn, 
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cucumbers, onions, and most of the root-crops are reported as particularly productive; 
cabbage, pease, and tomatoes are reported on favorably. One report states that the 
sugar-beet grows finely and is good, not only for sugar, but for stock. Another, that 
the black wax-beans and the Butman squash do well, and are superior to all others 
known there; so the white Mexican onion, large, tender, and fine for market. One 
lady reports the vegetables and flowers ‘‘are all just splendid.” 

InDIANA.—Reports are not so numerous and general from this State, but those re- 
ceived make very favorable statements of the experiments with the score or more 
varieties received there; beans, cabbage, pease, and tomatoes are highly spoken of; 
Hancock’s early pea and paragon tomato very early, prolific, and greatly prized. 

MicHIGAN.—From this State reports in regard to the seeds sent to them show valu- 
able results, very uniformly. One report, sugar-corn excellent; early pease, planted 
April 30, and picked in June; cauliflowers, cabbage, and tomatoes, all give great sat- 
isfaction. Flowers succeed very well in most sections. Mammoth sugar-corn, very 
early, and best ever grown, 80 bushels per acre. Ruta-baga, fine and valuable; let- 
tuce, superior; all roots succeed admirably. 

Jowa.—Large proportion of the reports on seeds sent to this State from the depart- 
ment show valuable results; and that they give complete satisfaction. One report, 
turnips superior; another, pease exceedingly fine; cabbage early, large, and fine; 
melons superior; lettuce and radishes crisp, early and late; sugar-corn, good, early, 
prolific; the flower seeds all gave perfect satisfaction, ‘‘and are beauties.” 

WISCONSIN.—Vegetables and flowers, from seeds sent from the department, are re- 
ported valuable and a success in most portions of this State. Particularly beans, 
cabbage, sugar-corn, melons, and root crops have given extra good results; sugar-beets 
have produced large yield. One report, the Crosby cabbage a valuable acquisition ; 
another, the Weathersfield onion very fine and prolific. 

Mrixnesota.—Seeds of vegetables and flowers, sent to this State, are reported as suc- 
cessful and being very valuable. Beans, cabbage, pease, tomatoes, and others reported 
very early, fine, and prolific; Mexican and Danverse onions reported early and prolific; 
sugar-corn is reported as being satisfactory, especially ‘‘ Pratt’s early,” 3 weeks earlier 
and preferred to all others. Red peppers are reported 4 inches long and 2 inches in 
diameter. The Egyptian turnip-beet is reported as very superior. 

MissourI.—Reports on garden and flower seeds are not numerous from this State, 
but are favorable and show valuable successes with nearly all sorts, especially with 
beans, onions, and tomatoes. One report speaks of the wonderful growth and superior 
quality of Stowell evergreen sweet corn. Very satisfactory results are reported with 
the flower seeds received from the department. 

KaNnsAS.—Onions, parsley, carrots, beans, pepper, tomatoes, and all others have grown 
and yielded well, and given complete satisfaction, particularly Danverse onions, black 
wax-beans, and cabbage; patty-pan squash and sugar-corn best ever had here; the 
““sugar-beets gave 128,000 pounds good roots to the acre,” nearly 64 tons, on sandy loam 
soil. (That would feed as many cattle, and feed them better, than the hay ordinarily 
obtained from three acres. ) 

ARKANSAS.—The beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, lettuce, melons, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, ruta-bagas, squash, turnips, tomatoes, and others are reported as giving prof- 
itable results in various parts of the State. Advantages are acknowledged particu- 
larly from the introduction of improved beets, corn, potatoes, and tomatoes, and with 
most root crops, as larger and more general growth of those useful vegetables has been 
stimulated by the receipt of better sorts. 

NEBRASKA.—Reports of experiments with the seeds received from the department 
show very general success and value. One report says beets and onions splendid and 
prolific ; another, corn and pease are remarkable, early and good beans; another, cab- 
bage, turnips, and tomatoes give good satisfaction; another, sugar-beets yield enor- 
mously, Stoweli’s evergreen sugar-corn superior to any other grown here, 


OATS. 


Several improved varieties of oats (Avena Sativa) have. been distributed by this de- 
partment—one of winter oats; anda variety of spring oats called the “‘ Board of Trade” 
oats. Following are reports of results from correspondents in different States of ex- 
periments with these grains: 

Marne.—Board of Trade, sowed May 11; yielded bountifully, weighing 47 pounds 
the measured bushel. Another, large yield peracre, weighed 40 pounds the bushel. No 
experiment with winter oats is reported from this State. 

CONNECTICUT.—Board of Trade, sowed April 17; harvested July 25; yield, 38 
bushels per acre of heavy grain. Winter oats not reported. 

a New JERSEY.—The Poland and white Dutch oats are reported as doing well in this 
tate. 

NEw York.—Winter oats reported a failure here. Board of Trade oats sown May 
15; cut August 19; yield 40 bushels per acre, weighing 37 pounds per measured bushel. 
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Another reports them sound, plump, and two weeks earlier than others; wonderfully 
well headed, but injured by heavy rain, followed by rust in some cases, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Winter oats drilled in October 3; harvested June 20; splendid 
growth; one-third better than spring oats; stands the winter well; yields 30 to 42 
bushels per acre, weighing 39 pounds per measured bushel. Board of Trade oatssowed 
April 8; harvested July 20; yielded 20-te 50 bushels per acre, weighing 40 pounds per 
measured bushel; are two weeks earlier than other spring oats; grain plump and heavy. 
Another report: Sowed April 18; harvested August 15; heavy yield and heavy grain. 

Kansas.—Winter oats, sowed in September; cut June 13; yield, 58 bushels per 
acre; weight per measured bushel, 40 pounds. Other reports show the yields to be 
from 30 to 50 bushels per acre, plump grain. Board of Trade oats sown in April; cut 
July 20; yield, 75 bushels per acre; good, heavy grain. Otherreports place the yield 
at 35 to 50 bushels per acre, and state that they resist the rust better than other kinds. 
One report says: ‘‘ Drilled in March 20; cut July 20; yield, 80 bushels per acre, heavy, 
plump grain. This was grown on clay loam, plowed deeply.” 

NEBRASKA.—Winter oats generally winter-killed. One report: Sowed September 
20; eut July 30; yield, small; grain, light. Board of Trade oats sown April 29; cut 
July 19; yield, 63 bushels per acre; heavy grain. 

Oxni10.—Winter oats, sowed October 1, harvested June 15, yielded 53 bushels per 
acre, extra quality; another reports failure from winter-killing. Board of Trade, 
sowed March 10, cut July 15; yield, 40 bushels per acre. Another, sowed in April, cut 
August 1; yield, 64 bushels per acre; weight, 42 pounds per measured bushel. 

Micuican.—Beard of Trade oats, sowed April 30, cut August 1; yield, fair, quality 
good; another, sowed, May 2, cut July 23, yield large—over 32 bushels per acre—weight 
of grain heavier than other kinds, some stalks 6 feet high. No success with winter 
oats reported. 

Wisconsin.—Board of Trade oats, sowed May 1, cnt August 15; yield, 45 bushels per 
acre, heavy grain. Another, sowed May 10, cut July 24; yield, 55 busheis per acre, first- 
class grain. Another and better still were sown April 15, cut last of July; yield, 98 
bushels per acre; weight, 54 pounds per measured bushel. Seed soaked 24 hours in 
salt brine, grown on sand-clay land, deeply plowed. No success’with winter cats re- 
ported in this State. 

ILLino1s.—Both winter and spring oats are reported quite successful in this State. 
Board of Trade oats, sowed April 5, harvested July 28; yield, 40 bushels per acre, large, 
white, heavy, grain. Other reports state the yield ranging from 20 to 60 bushels per 
acre, and weighing from 34 to 36 pounds per measured bushel. One report says, 40 
stalks from asingle seed; some stalks 54 feet high, heads 18 inches long, the finest 
oats ever seen here. Another, sowed March 25, harvested July 15; yield, 48 bushels per 
acre, heavy grain. Winter oats, sowed November 1, harvested July 1; yield, 40 bushels 
per acre, heavy grain. Another, sowed October 5, harvested June 28, very large yield ; 
one stool had 67 stalks, others 20 stalks. One report, sowed October 27, harvested 
June 25; yield, 60 bushels; weight, 35 pounds per measured bushel. 

INDIANA.—Board of Trade oats, sowed March 2, harvested July 13; yield light; 
quality fair. Another, sowed April 15, cut July 15; yield, 50 bushels per acre, plump, 
heavy grain. Winter oats sowed in September, cut in July; yield per acre ranging 
from 30 to 50 bushels per acre, weighing from 34 to 40 pounds per measured bushel, 
and growing over 5 feet high. 

MINNESOTA.—No winter oats reported. Board of Trade oats, sowed April 1, cut 
July 18; yield, rate of 70 bushels per acre. Another, sowed March 26, cut August 10; 
yield, 75 bushels per acre; weight, 38 pounds per measured bushel. These are from 
seed distributed by the department. 

Iowa.—All reports of winter oats tell of failures from winter-killing. Board of 
Trade oats, sown March 9, cut July 17; yield, 56 bushels per acre; weight, 38 pounds 
per measured bushel. Other reports show yields from 50 to 60 bushels per acre, 
plump, heavy grain. 

Tpano.—One report says: ‘‘Sowed April 6; cut August 31; yield, 71 bushels per 
acre; weight, 35 pounds per measured bushel. Grown on prairie land.” 


RYE. 


ALABAMA.—The department distributed a white winter rye (Secale Cereale) to most 
parts of the country ; but few reports have been received, which generally state that 
it grows well, makes large yield, and is a valuable acquisition. One report says: “It 
was sown in December, and grew rank and tall, heavy straw and long lieads, but was 
severely injured by rust in the spring on account of late sowing.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The winter rye sent from the department grew well and stood up 
much better against the hail-storm than other varieties, yielding large, plump grain, 
very productive. Another reports: In this State the Silver Hull (buckwheat) 1s suc- 
ceeding well, and is very desirable. 

VIRGINIA.—From this State, the winter rye sent by the department is reported to 
yield one-third more than other varieties grown. 
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NortH Carorina.— White winter rye, from department, sowed in January (altogether 
too late), a portion of it came up and spread out well, but failed to head good on 
account of late sowing. 

TENNESSEE.—The winter rye sent here grew well and yielded handsomely. This is the 
only report from this State. 

OxI0.—White winter rye is reported a good grain, yielding 35 bushels per acre, but 
darker in color than the seed received from the department. 

ARKANSAS.—Sowed in autumn on clay land, yielded at rate of 27 bushels per acre; 
best ever seen in the neighborhood. One report, the winter rye from the department 
is kaa satisfactory, doubling yield of all others. The spring rye was killed by hot 
weather. 

WIsconsty.—One report states, the winter rye was sown September 15, cut July 28; 
yield, rate of 54 bushels per acre—superior grain. Another, 12 bushels for 8 quarts 
sown—sound, fine grain. 

Tlowa.—Reyorts show fair success with winter rye; sowed September 15, cut July 8; 
yield, rate of 24 bushels per acre, good grain, Another gives large yield, large plump 

ain. 

KANSAS.—Winter rye, sown September 28, eut June 10; yield large and grain good. 
Another, sowed September 26; yield, 30 bushels per acre, good grain. 

NEBRASKA.—Winter rye sent from the department grew finely and yielded 50 bushels 


per acre, heavy grain. 
BARLEY. 


Matxr.—The larger portion of the barley from the department to this State was of 
spring variety, known by the name of Mensury, reports from which very generally 
show fair results. Time of seeding, May and first week of June; harvesting done 
latter part of July and August; yield varying from 10 to 30 bushels per acre; one re- 
port shows 45 bushels per acre, weight of grain 48 pounds per measured bushel 

VERMONT.—The barley distributed to this State by the department is reported as 
giving great satisfaction. The Mensury variety, sowed April 26, cut July 29; yield, 

3 bushels per acre; weight, 46 pounds per measured bushel ; the best barley grown in 
this section. 

New Yor«.—The reports from this State on Mensury (spring) barley show it to be 
welladapted tothatregion. Time of sowing, the first of May; time of harvest, first week 
in August; yield, one report, rate of 50 bushels per acre, very fine grain ; another, 40 
bushels, very white and fine. One report on winter barley, sowed rather late, but 
grew 4 to 5 feet high, an excellent crop. The experimenter says, ‘the distribution of 
seeds by the department has been of very great value to this section of country.” 

ALABAMA.—No reports of spring barley received from this State. The Canada 6- 
rowed (winter variety) is generally reported to have yielded well, thongh sometimes 
the reverse. 

FLoripa.—Only meager reports in regard to barley have been received from this 
State, barley not being much grown. 

Mississrpr1.—Only the Canada 6-rowed barley is reported from this State. Sowed from 
September to October, and harvested in June; yield, rate of 35 bushels per acre, fine 

Ran 3), 

TEXAS.—The Canada 6-rowed barley is the-only variety reported from this State; 
the sowing in November and December, the harvest in May and June; yield, from 15 
to 40 bushels per acre, very fine grain. 

MARYLAND.—Only meager reports from this State in regard to barley. 

VirGinia.—The Canada 6-rowed is the only variety of barley in regard to which 
reports have been received from this State; seeding done in September and October; 
harvesting mosily in June and first week of July; yield ranging from 7 to 50 busheis 
per acre, generally plump, heavy grain. In all of the States this variety has been re- 
markably free from attacks by rust; it has suffered rather more frequently in this State 
than most others. 

West Virginta.—Only the Canada 6-rowed barley is reported on from this State; 
sowing September to November; harvest from June 1 to July 15; yield ranges from 4 
to 10 bushels per acre; frequently destroyed or badly injured by winter-killing, and 
not generally adapted to this Staite. 

Norru Caro.iva.—The Canada 6-rowed is the principal barley reported on from 
this State, only one instance of the Mensury (spring) being reported, in which the 
seeding was done April 17, the harvesting July 30; yield, about 8 bushels per acre, 
fair grain. Sowing of the Canada 6-rowed was done from middle of September to first 
part of November, and the harvest from middle of May to July 20; yield ranges from 
12 to 60 bushels per acre, good quality of grain. . 

Souru CaroLina.—The zeneral crop of barley in this State is the Canada 6-rowed, 
which was sowed from September 1 to November 15, and harvested from April to June: 
yields range from 10 to 37 bushels per acre, grain good. 

GroRGIA.—In this State Canada 6-rowed barley is reported as sown mostly in Octo 
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ber and November, and harvested in June and July; yield, from 15 to 50 bushels per 
acre—a great acquisition to the crops of the State—53 pounds per bushel. One report 
says, Mensury barley (a spring grain) was sown December 13, and cut June 5; yield 
of 40 bushels per acre, weighing 53 pounds per measured bushel. 

'TENNESSEE.—Only the Canada 6-rowed barley is reported on from this State; sowed 
in September and November, harvested in June and July; yield, from 10 to 35 bushels 
per acre, some weighing 44 pounds per measured bushel. 

Kentucky.—The Canada 6-rowed reported in this State to be sown from middle of 
September to middle of October, and harvested from June 18 to July 10; yield, from 
13 to 60 bushels per acre, plump, heavy grain. No spring barley reported. 

Missouri.—Reports from this State show that barley, particularly the Canada 6- 
rowed, is extensively grown. The season of sowing is from September 1 to middle 
of October, and time of harvesting from last of May to last of July; yield, from 10 to 
45 bushels per acre, good, heavy grain. One report shows that the winter barley re- 
ceived from the department succeeds well; sowed October 11; yield, from 12 quarts 
sown, 15 bushels good grain. Another, sowed October 15, 4 quarts from the depart- 
ment; yield, 7 bushels, or 56-fold, good grain. One report in regard to the Mensury 
(spring), sowed April 5, cut in July; yield, 36 bushels per acre, superior grain. 

ARKANSAS.—Reports from this State of Canada 6-rowed, give the sowing from Sep- 
tember to December, and harvest from May to June; yield, ranging from 35 to 60 
bushels per acre, and one instance is reported of 90 bushels per acre, from heavy clay 
land, plowed deeply, sowed with drill February 1, and harvested June 11, 1878. No 
spring barley is reported. 

InpD1ANnA.—The winter barley distributed by the department to this State is reported 
as very successful. Time of sowing, September and October; of harvesting, June and 
July; rate of yield, 13 to 50 bushels per acre, plump, heavy grain. One report says, 
sowed October 2, cut June 25; yield, 2 per cent. better than any other. Another, drilled- 
in August 20, cut June 20; yield, rate of 40 bushels per acre; grain, very good. 

Micuigan.—The Canada 6-rowed winter barley from the department is reported 
generally as making large yield and profitable product. ‘Time of sowing, very gen- 
erally, September and October; of harvesting, mostly in July; yield, from 20 to 45 
bushels per acre; grain good quality. Two reports on the Mensury (spring) barley, 
sowed in April and harvested in July and August, gave rate of yield 28 and 32 bushels 

er acre. 

: WISCONSIN.—Reports from this State show a larger proportion of spring barley, 
the Mensury variety, than any other to have been sown. Time of sowing, March and 
April; harvesting, July and August; rate of yield, 30 bushels per acre; grain good, 
and adapted to the region. The Canada 6-rowed (winter) is largely raised; time of 
sowing, September and first half of October; of harvesting, mostly in July; yield, 
rate of 13 to 88 bushels per acre—the latter case shows weight 58 pounds per measured 
bushel, grown on clay soil. 

MinnESOTA.—From this State reports of successes with both the spring and the 
winter barley distributed by this department have been received. The Canada 6- 
rowed winter was generally sown in October and harvested in July, giving a rate of 
yield from 10 to 27 bushels per acre, heavy grain; many reports state entire winter- 
killing. The Mensury spring barley generally sown in April, and cut latter part of 
July; yield ranging from 25 to 40 bushels per acre, extra quality. No cases of rust 
reported in this State. 

lowa.—Both the Mensury (spring) and Canada 6-rowed (winter) are reported as 
succeeding in this State with winter-killing in some localities. Canada 6-rowed is 
generally sown in September and cut in July; yield about 10 to 42 bushels per acre. 
Mensury is sown in March and April, harvested in July, and yields 20 to 80 bushels 
per acre, heavy, plump grain. The large yield of 80 bushels was obtained from clay- 
loam soil, deep-plowed, sown March 20 with drill, cut July 4, grown in Dubuque; re- 
ported the best barley ever seen here. 

NEBRASKA.—From this State reports are that the Canada 6-rowed barley succeeds 
well; sown generally in September, and cut early in July; yield ranges from 15 to 32 
bushels per acre, plump grain, weighing 54 to 59 pounds per measured bushel. One 
report with Mensury (spring) barley, sown April 10, cut July 6; yield, 52 bushels per 
acre; weight, 58 pounds per measured bushel}. 

CoLonabdo.—One report shows the Canada 6-rowed (winter) barley, sown in Novem- 
ber, cut in August, yield about 35 bushels per acre; grain good. Another report 
shows the Mensury (spring) barley sown in March, eut August 1; yield, rate of 20 
bushels per acre, good grain, but not quite equal to the Canada 6-rowed. Both suited 
to this Territory. 

DaxkotTa.—In this Territory reports show that the Mensury (spring) barley is sowed 
in May, cut in August; yield 30 bushels per acre, heavy grain. The winter barley 
is sown in September, cut in July; yield about 30 bushels per acre, good grain. 

IpaHO.—Only one report from this Territory, which is Mensury barley, sown in 
April and cut August 15; yield 71 quarts from 1 quart seed—rate of 63 bushels pet 
are; superior to any ever seen here. 
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POTATOES. 


The Department of Agriculture, during the past year, has distributed throughout 
the country six new varieties of Irish potatoes (Solanum tuberosum), reputed to possess, 
among others, three superior qualities, viz: Earliness in maturing, quantity of yield, 
and delicacy for the table; they are the Victor, Alpha, Ruby, Beauty of Hebron, and 
Clarke’s Nos. 5 and 6. Reports received from experimenters have very generally 
proved the correctness of the merits claimed for these tubers, and have shown varied 
successes with the different varieties in different localities. Numerous statements 
have been received from different States, assuring the department that the benefits 
realized from the distribution of these improved tubers are alone very great, and ex- 
ceed in value the entire annual appropriations for the department. 

ALabama.—In this State the Beauty of Hebron is reported as ripening earlier than 
Early Rose, every way equal in quality, and more productive in yield, ranging from 
10 to 50 fold for 1 planted. Nearly equal results are reported for the other varieties. 
One important lesson is noticeable in returns from this as from most other States, 
namely, that best results are uniformly obtained, both in quantity and quality, from 
well-drained, deeply-plowed land. The earliness or dates of ripening is reported as 
taking place at quite different periods at different points, not only with the different 
varieties, but with the same variety under different hands, ranging in length of time 
from 65 to 120 days from date of planting. Beauty of Hebron planted March 8 rip- 
ened in 90 days; yield, rate of 317 bushels per acre; equal to the best in quality. Vic- 
tor ripened in 115 days; yield, 252 pounds for 4 pounds planted; flavor good. Alpha 
and Ruby, early, light yield, but good quality. No. 5 yield 300 pounds for 16 pounds 
planted; extra good quality; not quite so early. 

Marne—Reports that Beauty of Hebron, planted May 4, showed vines luxuriant; 
ripened in 100 days; isearlierthan the Early Rose; yield light; tubers good size, smooth, 
and excellent for the table. 

New JERsEY—Reports Victor, planted April 22, ripe in 110 days; yield 30 for 1; not 
very good. Alpha, planted same date, earlier than above; yield less, but better for 
table. Beauty of Hebron about same as above. Another report: Victor bloomed 
June 12; ripe in 80 days; yield 80 pounds for 1 quart planted ; not as good to eat as 
Early Rose. Alpha, ripe in 70 days; yield light, but quality equal to Early Rose, and 
better than Victor. Beauty of Hebron, planted May 14; blossomed June 19; ripened 
early; yield, 75 pounds for 1 planted; flavor equal to Early Rose. One report says 
the Breese No. 4 is equal to any sent out by the department. Another report: Victor 
planted April 20; ripe in 117 days; yield very large; quality mealy and good. Ruby, 
planted April 20, ripe in 90 days; yield fair; tubers mealy and good. Beauty of He- 
bron, planted April 20; ripe in 100 days; yield large; tubers fine and good. Clarke’s 
No. 5, planted April 10; dug August 28, yield 9 pecks from 1 quart; very good. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Reports the Victor, planted April 30, dug July 27; yield fair, 
quality good. Alpha not quite equal to Early Rose in quality or yield; small tubers; 
fair for table. Ruby, fair, small yield, not quite equal.to the above. Beauty of He- 
bron, planted May 1, bloomed July 8, dug August 20; yield 44 bushels from 6 quarts ; 
large, smooth, fine tubers, earlier than Early Rose. Anotherreport: Victor, planted 
April 9, dug August 23, white and mealy, good flavor; yield, rate of 22,500 pounds per 
acre—about 370 bushels. Beauty of Hebron, planted ‘April 9; ripe August 1; yield, 
13,047 pounds per acre; (about 217 bushels) medium quality. 

DELAWARE.—Beauty of Hebron reported to be earlier than Early Rose; excellent 
quality, and yield 26 fold for 1 planted; by Mr. Rosa, master State grange. 

MARYLAND.—Victor matured before Early Rose; equal to the best; the Alpha, 
Hebron, and Victor gave tubers of size from 6 to 8 inches, long diameter; and the 
Hebron gave 25 good tubers on a single vine, doubling the yield of the Early Rose. 
Ruby, planted April 5, dug July 3; yield 267 pounds for 6 pounds planted; fine form, 
color, and flavor; same, ripe in 90 days from planting, and dug 4 bushels from 1 quart 
planted. Another report says: ‘Beauty of Hebron gave 6 bushels for 1 quart planted ; 
the hills manured with hog’s hair, the best fertilizer ever used.” Another: 1 peck 
gave about 4 bushels large, fine tubers, but somewhat liable to rot. 

Vircinra.—One report: Victor No. 1, planted March 1, 11 pounds seed; blossomed 
June 8, dug July 8; yield 290 pounds; dry, solid, good for table. Alpha, No. 2, planted 
March 1,7 pounds; two-thirds rotted in the ground; no bloom; dug June 26; yield 
one-half bushel; boiled dry, and good for eating, but rot badly. Beauty of Hebron, 
planted March 7, 11 pounds of seed; bloomed June 5, dug June 26; yield 183 pounds ; 
no rot; boiled dry and flaky; excellent for the table. Victor and Alapha planted in 
clay-gravel soil well fertilized, the Beauty of Hebron was planted in sandy loam well 
fertilized ; one single vine from a single eye gave 4 pounds of tubers ; 64 tubers weighed 
60 pounds; the seed of all were cut to single eyes, planted in rows; the report says 
the Victor and Hebron are a valuable acquisition to farmers of Virginia. The Ruby 
ripens in 85 days; yield 408 pounds for 8 planted. Another report: Victor ripe in 95 
days; yield 3 barrels fair tubers for 8 pounds planted. Alpha ripe in 85 days; yield 
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2 bushels for 6 quarts planted; fair tubers. Ruby ripe in 8 days; yield 2 barrels for 
8 quarts planted; very good potatoes. Hebron, about same as above, rather earlier 
and tubers best of all. Another report: Victor gave 1 bushel for 1 quart planted; 
some of the tubers weighed 14 pounds; pinkskinandmealy. Hebron gaye 355 pounds 
for 6 quarts planted, good quality; other reports about same, say less liable to bugs 
than others. Beauty of Hebron 91 pounds for 1 quart. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—One report states Victor ripe in 90 daysfrom planting; yield fair; 
tubers dry and mealy; best ever grown here. Alpha ripe in 70 days, very early, but 
flavor appeared rather strong. Beauty of Hebronripe in 100 days; rank grower, good 
bearer, but not quite equal to the Victor. No other reports from this State on potatoes. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—Report states the Alpha planted same day as Early. Rose, but is 


much more forward, vigorous, and now (May 17) tubers big as hen’s eggs. Another: 


All four varieties were planted 9 days after the Rose, but they came forward earlier, 
with fine tubers. One other: Ruby, planted February 20, cut down by frost on the 23d, 
on March 25 came up again; dug June 21; 248 pounds for4 pounds planted. Another: 
Victor planted February 20, bloomed May 1; ripe in 100 days from planting; large 
yield and fine flavor for the tabie. Another: Beauty of Hebron planted April 1, 
bloomed May 1; ripe in 100 days from planting; the earliest of all; yield 510 pounds 
for 8 pounds planted; superior quality. Another says, not a good Leeper. 

SoutH Carorma.—Reports state that the Victor and Alpha are far ahead of Early 
Rose; good and rich; very fine for the table; large and nice. Another: Ruby, vigor- 
ous; blooms in 40 days, and ripe in 75 days from planting; yield prolific, 210 pounds 
from 1 quart of seed; excellent, and earlierthan the Rose. Ancther: Beauty of Hebron 
the largest yield of all; good as any for ihe table; ripe in 90 days from planting. 
Another: planted 6 potatoes April 15; grew finely; yield 4 bushels, tubers fine flavor. 
Victor planted February 12; healthy growth; blossomed April 20, ripe in 105 days; 
yield, rate of 14,000 pounds per acre—250 bushels. Second crop can be obtained if 
planted early. 

GrEoRGIA.—Report says all four varieties sent yield well, give good satisfaction, and 
more of them wanted. Beauty of Hebron planted March 9; ready for table May 1; 
yield larger than any other. One says Hebron ripened in 50 days. Alpha planted 
February 15, dug April 15. Ruby planted February 15, dug May 30. Beauty of He- 
bron planted March 1; poor yield and quality. One report says none of these excel 
the Early Rose. Another report deelares them earlier than the Rose and superior to 
any ever grown here, One report says tubers of the Hebron weighed 5 ounces, and 
very fine. 

FLorija.—The Victor ripens here in 65 to 90 days, yield ranging from 10 to 30 for 
1 planted. Victor ripens in 60 to 100 days, yield surpassing all others; mealy and 
good, equal to the Early Rose, Alpha earlier than Victor; delicate; not so prolific; 
some rot. Ruby about same as above, more prolific, and no rot. Beauty of Hebron 
planted March 7, ripens July 1, yield best of all, and superior for table. Hebron grew 
well and yielded abundantly. November best time to plant potatoes here. 

Mississippi—Reports all four, Victor, Alpha, Ruby, and Beauty of Hebron, healthy, 
early, prolific, and well suited to this climate and soil, but Victor preferred. Another: 
Ruby the earliest and best for table. Another: Alpha earlier than Victor and finer 
flavor. Another: Beauty of Hebron planted February 28, bloomed April 20, ripe in 90 
days, yield larger than any other: this and others a great acquisition, and thanks to 
the department for them. Another: The best ever grown here; early, thrifty, and 
goodflavor. Hebron gave 54 pounds for i planted; excel all others here. Onoreport 
says second plantings generally fail. 

Lovuistana.—One report from this State say that Ruby is best of all in excellence; 
that Alpha is the most continuous bearer; Beauty cf Hebron a vigorous grower; Victor 
ripe in 90 days after pladting; yield about same as Hebron. 

TEXAS.—Reporis show the four varieties sent out from the department are improyve- 
ments on those commonly planted; Victor, vigorous, bloomed April 20, ripe in 95 days, 
yield twice as much as Early Rose, 350 pounds for 8 quarts planted, mealy and good, 
purple skins; Alpha, foliage more delicate, yield 115 pounds for 7 quarts planted, 
mealy and fine flayer; Ruby, planted February 11, dug on May 2, yield 24 pounds for 
2 pounds planted, smooth thin skin, best of the three; Beanty of Hebron, grew vig- 
orously, bloomed in 50 days, and ripened in 90 days from planting, yield 400 pounds 
from & quarts seed, mealy and fine for the table, about 34 for one. 

KENTUCKY.—One report: All the potatoes sent out here by the department excel 
our common varieties grown here; Beauty of Hebron, planted in March 14 pounds, in 
July dugS0 pounds very finetubers. Another: 50 pounds from 1 planted; Victor, early, 
large yield, mealy, fine flavor. Another: 2 bushels from 2 quarts; Alpha, fit for table 
in 90 days, yield 1 bushel from 2 quaris; Ruby, reports about same as Alpha. One 
report says Victor ripened in 120 days, yield 371 pounds for 12 pounds planted ; Alpha 
ripened in same time, yield 409 pounds, superior to ail others; Ruby ripens in same 
time, yield 403 ponnds: Beauty of Hebrop ripened in 110 days, small yield, 167 pounds, 
poi so goud as ibe Gtinets. 
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TENNESSEE.—The Victor is the finest potato for the table ever grown here, yield 
moderate but early. Another: Yield 360 pounds for 6 pounds planted, good for table, 
was planted February 15, blossomed May 15, dug June 27; Alpha, dates same as 
Victor, yield 140 pounds for 3 pounds, very fine quality; Ruby, dates as above, and 
quality better than either; Beauty of Hebron, planted March 16, blossomed May 2, 
dug June 2, yield 256 pounds for 3 pounds, earliest and best of all for the table. These 
varieties have increased the potato crop in the State very largely ; the Hebrons gener- 
ally surpassing all others in yielding, quality, and earliness. 

Missouri.—Victor planted March 18, ripe in 80 days, yield 85 pounds for 1 pound 
planted, best of all for table; Alpha, earliest of all, yield 25 for 1; Ruby, planted 
March 26, dug in 90 days, yieid 378 pounds for 10 pounds planted; Beauty of Hebron, 
planted March 18, bloomed May 6, dug in 74 days, yield 379 pounds from 6 pounds 
planted, good and solid. Another: 300 pounds from 5 pounds planted. Thanks to the 
department for these superior potatoes. Another: Yield 3 bushels for3 quarts planted, 
10 days earlier than the Rose, superior in quality. Another: Planted 2 quarts April 1, 
and July 8, dug 70 pounds fine large tubers. Another: Planted in sandy loam, cut to 
Single eyes 1 gallon, and dug 6 bushels fine large potatoes, being 256 for one planted. 
Clarke’s No. 6, planted April 10, ripe in 95 days, from 3 quarts 150 pounds of smooth good 
table potatoes ; one report says the Hebron beats the Rose and Peerless. 

Oxn10.—Victor, bloomed in 30 days from planting; ripe, 120 days; yield, 160 pounds 
for 4 pounds planting, and most excellent quality. Ruby, somewhat earlier; yield 
light, but good eating. Beauty of Hebron, ripe in 120 days; yield, 275 pounds for 8 
pounds planted; largest and best ever seen here, and they cook nicely. Alpha, planted 
March 19, fit for table early in June; 3 wecks earlier than Early Rose; dry and mealy. 
Another: Victor, not so early as Alpha; is mottled purple and white; eyesrather sunken; 
tubers large, resembling Peach Blows, but of superior flavor; strong grower; yield 
large. Alpha, earlier than above; white, resembling Early Rose; but somewhat earlier; 
eyes more sunken; cooks well, keeps well, good flavor, and mealy; moderate bearer. 
Beauty of Hebron, earlier than the others, light yield, white, resembles Early Rose, 
very fine flavor, cooks nicely. 

ILLINOIS.—One report on the four varieties states: Beauty of Hebron planted April 
18, bloomed in June, dug August 29; yield, 330 pounds for 8 pounds planted; tubers 
large and good flavor. Victor, planted April 17, dug August 29; yield, 390 pounds for8 
pounds planted; excellent for the table. Alpha, planted April 17, dug July 24; yield, 
very light; good for early crop; delicate flavor. Cilarke’s Nos. 5 and 6, poor yield; hardly 
worth further trial. Another report: Hebron, planted April 27, dug August 29; rotted 
some; yield, 240 pounds from 5 quarts; quality good as Early Rose. Another: Hebron, 
planted March 23, ripe July.10; yield, large; quality better than Early Rose. 
Alpha, earlier than Hebron, but yields less. Victor, planted April 2, bloomed June 2; 
vigorous growth; ripe in 100 days; yield, 528 pounds for 6 pounds planted ; excellent 
quality. Clarke’s Nos. 5 and 6 not reported in detail; says one resembles Early Rose, 
and is good; the other gives small yield. 

Inpi1ana.—Planted Victor March 23; ripe in 65 days; yield, 422 pounds for 8 quarts 
planted; tubers bluish color, good and mealy. Alpha, planted March 23; ripe in 60 
days; tubers small and white; yield, 71 pounds from 3 quarts pianted; delicate and 
good. Beauty of Hebron, planted March 3, 2 quarts; rips in 60 days; yield, 83 pounds 
for the seed planted; pink color, large, and very good. One report says they are not 
first rate, and that they have better. 

Micnigan.—Planted Beauty of Hebron in April; blossomed in May; ripe in 75 
days; dug 180 pounds from 6 pounds planted; quality good. No others reported from 
this State. 

Iowa.—One report: The Beauty of Hebron is a good potato, dry and mealy; earlier 
than the Early Rose. 

Minnesota.—Alpha, ripe in 80 days from planting; small yield, but quality excel- 
lent; some rotted ; earlier than Hebron. Beauty of Hebronripe in 90 days; yield large 
and of good quality. Another report: Hebron gave 130 pounds for 6 pounds planted; 
large, smooth, and handsome. Clarke’s No. 6, planted April 15; ripe in 90 days; yield, 
80 pounds from 6 pounds planted; good flavor, but does not cook dry. One report: 
Snow-ilake best of all. 

Kawnsss.—Reports Beauty of Hebron planted April 26; bloomed June 10; ripe 
August 14; yield, 548 pounds for 8 pounds planted; tubers large, mealy, rood; earlier 
and better than Early Rose; does well on wet and dry land. Ruby, plantedin March, 
thrifty foliage, no bloom, ripe August'1; very dry, good, and better than Early Rose. 
Another: Hebron, planted April 19; drg July 24; yield, 60 for 1; tubers white as snow, 
mealy, fine flavor. Victor, planted April 10; dug August 14; large yield; finest tubers 
ever seen; could not be betiter. 

ARKANSAS.—Reports upon the four varieties, much the same from this State as from 
Alabama. One report: Beauty of Hebron, planted March 1; bloomed May 1; yield, 
200 pounds for 1 pound planted. Victor ripened in 70 days; yield, 150 pounds for ] 
pound planted; splendid tubers. Other reports with the above varieties represent 
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them ripening in from 115 to 136 days, and giving yield of 10 to 100 fold for the quan- 
tity planted. One report: Hebron ripened in 120 days; yield, 250 pounds for 6 quarts 
planted ; quality, earliness, and yield equal to best Early Rose, and finer shape. The 
Alpha and Ruby are reported as early, excellent quality, but generally giving a 
lighter yield and more delicate growers. 

CaLiFornisA.—Victor planted in February, bloomed early, ripe in 100 days; yield 
moderate; very good for the table; tubers large. Alpha, early; yield light; tubers 
small but good quality. Ruby, early; yield large; good size, and fine for the table; 
some rot. Beauty of Hebron rank grower; ripe in 100 days; tubers large, smooth, 
and healthy; yield, moderate; quality fair; not so dry as some. 

OREGON.—Victor planted April 13, bloomed June 15, dug August 1; yield, 194 
pounds for 2 quarts planted; quality good. Alpha, planted May 7, grew a short time, 
then blighted, dried up. Beauty of Hebron, planted April 13, blooms freely; dug July 
29; yield rate of 200 bushels per acre; mealy and solid for the table. Another says: 
These potatoes are a great acquisition from the department, and should be distributed 
throughout the whole country. 

CoLoRaDo.—Beauty of Hebron, in Ouray County, planted May 30 on western slope 
of Engineer Mountain, 7,500 feet above the sea-level; frost September 10; yield from 
4 quarts 193 pounds; white, mealy, and most delicious tubers. 

Dakota.—Clay County reports the Beauty of Hebron the earliest and best potato 
in that Territory, surpassing the Early Rose. 

WyominG.—Laramie County reports Ruby, 4 quarts planted, dug 220 pounds excel- 
lent tubers. Hebron about the same as Ruby only white and more dry. 

From this testimony it is clear that the yield of this tuber has been greatly in- 
creased in nearly every State by the introduction of these six new varieties. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


ILLrNois.—Reports show very little buckwheat sown in this State. One report 
says 2 quarts sown July 3 yielded5 bushels good, plump grain. This grain (Polygonum 
agopyum) was originally called beechwheat from the resemblance (3-cornered) to beech- 
nuts. 

VERMONT.—In this State the Silver-hull buckwheat is reported as giving great 
growth of straw but little grain. 

OxI0.—Only one return received from this State,and it says that the Silver-hull 
buckwheat does well here. 

MIcHIGAN.—One report from this State says the Silver-hulled buckwheat succeeds 
well; from 2 quarts of seed 4 bushels of good grain was obtained. 

WISCONSIN.—Reports show that both the silver-hull and Tartarian varieties yield 
well of good grain in this State. 

Iowa.—The Silver-hull buckwheat is reported as giving good yield among experi- 
menters here. 

Kansas.—Silver-hull buckwheat is reported as doing admirably well here; yields 
largely and stands the drought better than other varieties; 24 bushels the acre of grain 
weighing 52 pounds the measured bushel is reported. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In this State Silver-hull buckwheat is reported as succeeding well, 
productive, and very desirable. 

COTTON. 


LovIsIANA.—Of the several varieties of cotton seed, distributed by the Department 
of Agriculture to this and other States, reports from here state that the MeClendon 
Mammoth is the most prolific and gives the finest quality of staple of any planted in 
this vicinity. 

MississIpPi.—One report, on the results with the Mammoth Prolific, states that it 
was planted on clay soil, May 1, 4 quarts seed—and nearly ail germinated, grew, and 
stood up well, giving 80 pounds seed-cotton and 25 pounds lint for the seed sown; the 
staple longer than common, of a rich, cream color, and easily picked; it is in all re- 
spects a good, superior variety. 

TExas.—One party reports that Myer’s seed, received from the department, is pre- 
ferred for its large bolls and for standing un well. Anotherreports that the Mammoth 
Prolific, from the department, is the best for Texas. Another reports that the Mam- 
moth Prolific, planted April 26, on black land—700 square yards—gave 930 pounds of 
seed-cotton, of good quality, 60 bolls weighing 1 pound; this is reported here to give 
the largest yield of any of the five varieties sent from the department. 


AMBER SORGHUM. 
Missourt.—MeDenald County: Reports that of the Amber Sorghum seed a small 


portion only germinated—the stalks grew small, but made double the quantity of 
sirup of other varieties. 
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‘TExas.—Coleman County: One report says the Minnesota Amber Sorghum, from the 
department, proved a good success—the stalks being smaller than others—makes 
clearer sirup and yields larger percentage of sugar; says one pint of air-slacked lime 
put into one gallon of raw juice and stirred into 40 gallons, as it begins to thicken, will 
cause it to granulate. 

Kansas.—Allen County: One report: Obtained 47 gallons per acre; very fine quality. 

ee Orne County: Reports that it grows i0 feet high and gives large yield 
of fine sirup. 

Mississrepi.—Attala County: Reports the seed from the department planted in April; 
manufactured in August, and gave about 25 gallons of sirup from quantity of seed 
planted sent from the department, and of excellent quatity. 

Intrvo1s.— Will County: Reports, from 18 square rods of land, he got 15} gallons of 
good sirup, weighing 12 pounds per gallon. 


SUGAR BEETS. 


Marne.—Cumberiand County: Reports from here show that from the Sugar-Beet seed, 
distributed from the department, the farmers succeed in growing them, and get $4 
per ton for them at the nearest depot; but state that it does not pay for raising. The 
yield of sugar, by the operations at the factory, is 13} pounds for 100 pounds of beets. 
Saco County: Reports 17 to 20 tons of beets obtained from an acre. Knox County: Re- 
ports that one party got 26 tons per acre, planted May 20, on gravelly loam, and gath- 
ered last of October, at a cost of seven cents per bushel. Lincoln County: Seed received 
and planted, did well, and is a good acquisition. Franklin County: Reports them a 
profitable crop for stock. 

New Hamesuire.—Lockingham County: One party reports the sugar beets, planted 
May 15, yielded 194 tons per acre. Another reports 200 pounds from ten square feet of 
aos and an indispensable feed for stock. Another report: They are superior to all 
others. 

New Jersey.—Cumberland County: Reports that they are prolific and suited to the 
climate and soil. Monmouth County: Reports 400 bushels per acre, and a superior 
varicty. 


FRUITS, AND FOREST-TREE SEEDS AND SHRUBS. 


Kansas.—From Ellis County report says the fruit and forest tree scions and seeds 
sent from the department are doing well; the locust was planted and is well up and 
growing. ice County reports the cranberry-plants sent as successful. 

NEBRASKA.—From Kearney and Polk Counties reports say the evergreens, larch, &c., 
are growing rapidly, but that the ailantus winter-killed. Hall County reports the 
Russian apple-scions were grafted on good stock and nearly all grew well; some 
of them made 2 to 3 feet growth in the season. Also the berry-bushes, of every kind 
distributed here by the department have done well, and are regarded as valuable. 

Micuican.—Report from Emmett County states that the cherries, peaches, and plums 
received from the department are doing well, and appear to be adapted to the locality. 

On10.—Hardin County reports that the grapes, persimmons, and strawberries from 
the department have done well and are thriving. 

Iowsa.—asper County reports that the fifty-two apple-scions of Russian varieties were 
all successful and promise valuable results, and that the grape-cuitings are alive and 

ood. 
a MINNESOTA.—From this State reports represent the apple-scions sent from the de- 
partment as being very generally successful and valuable. 

ARKANSAS.—Only one report from this State; says that fourteen of the Russian ap- 
ple-scions are alive and doing well; a few of them have already fruited, and give very 
good apples. 


TOBACCO. 


The department has distributed seeds of five varieties of tobacco, viz, Yellow Orinoco, 
Silky Prior, Broad-Leaf Orinoco, White Burley, and Vuelta de Abajo (a Havana variety 
of seed). Not many reports of results have been received, but those which have come 
to hand indicate that these varieties of seed have generally done well. 

ALABAMA.—From this State one report says the seed did very well and is useful; an- 
other says the White Savannah was a failure for want of proper planting and care of 
secd-bed. 

ARKANSAS.—One report from here says the Orinoco is good and resists the worm; 
the Silky Priorisalso good. Another: All the varieties succeed except the White, which 
“‘ orows too rapidly.” Another: Orinoco did far better than the White or Silky Prior. 

GEORGIA.—One report: Seed came too late to plant this season; will try it next 
spring. Another: Gave tobacco-seed to freedmen and they made good crops. 

Iowa.—Reports that the Connecticut seed-leaf does well here, but that the White 
Butley and Havana do not. 
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KENTUCKY.—White Burley, large plants, superior quality, does better and is better 
suited to this climate than Havana or Orinoco. 

Missouri.—Orinoco grew finely, but did not mature well; white sneceeded much 
better. Another: Orinoco and White, both made a good crop and yield well, but the 
White generally best. Another: Silky Prior, Orinoco, Havana, and Broad-Leaf, were 
planted; the first three named doing best, and most suitable to this locality. 

On10.—Only one report. Very few of the sceds sprouted, and got but few plants; 
they were good; no name of variety given. 

NortH Caroiiwa.—White Burley does better than any other grown—makes broad 
leaves two feet long and fine wrappers. Another: the seed from department very fine. 
Another: Orinoco planted May 1, cut last of August, made 600 pounds per acre—con- 
sidered a valuable acquisition here. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—One report says the dark seed was successful, the white a fail- 
ure; thinks the soil unsuitable. 

TENNESSEE.—One report, without naming variety, thinks it a superior kind. 
Another: White, Silky Prior, and Orincco Bread-leaf; the first two very fine, curing 
up beautifully ; the last not so good. 

TExaAs.—Connecticut Leaf came up well and yielded largely; White Burley nearly 
as well; coast tobacco turned out peorly. Another: planted and came up, turned out 
badly by reason of drought. One report from Lavaca County says the tobacco seeds— 
Havana and Gronoco—received from the department are very good, early, and just the 
kinds for this section ; Havana is the earliest, but Oronoco has the largest leaves. 

Mississtpri.—From Marshall County the report states the Oronoco did well, and is 
very good; also that the White succeeded, but was more injured by insects than 


others. 
TEA PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


This department distributed both tea plants and seeds to different States, and re- 
ports therefrom show general successes with the plants; but less with the seed, which 
frequently failed to germinate. 

MaryLanv.—Baltimore County: The tea-plants received here are reported as doing 
well. 

Norts Carorina.—Polk County: The tea-plants were receive ; those set out in the 
‘thermal belt” are all doing well; but those set out near the house nearly all perished 
in consequence ofiry weather. 

SoutrH Caroiia.— Union County : The tea-plants succeeded well, and we are drink- 
ing tea of home production. Darlington County reports the plants growing, but not 
very flourishing on account of dry weather—hot weather blights them. Sumter 
County: The plants are alive, but suffer from drought. 

GrorGia.—Henderson County: Tea-seed received and planted, but did not germi- 
nate. 

ALABAMA.—Logan County: Reports from this county state that the tea-plants were 
received from the department and are alive and thrifty. 

FLoripa.—Sumter County: Reports plants received and growing well. 

Mississipp1.—Lafayeite County : Tea-plants received, are alive and thriving. 

TEXAS.—Nacogdoches County : Reports the tea-plants received as doing well there. 
Milan County: Tea-seed received and planted, but very little of it came up. Burnett 
County : Seed received, portion of it germinated, but the young plants soon died from 
hot, dry weather; similar results reported from JVashington County. 

Lovistana.—Vermiilion Parish : Reports the tea-plants received and growing finely; 
will succeed well here, and are entitled to general cultivation in this section. 

Iowa.—Mills County: The tea-plants received, and are alive and growing. 

CaLiIFoRNiA.—Butte County: Seed received and planted, but failed to germinate. 

Vireinia.—ing George County: Plants reported as received, but killed by the first 
frost in thefall. [This cannot have been the cause of failure, as the tea-plant resists 
most equally as well-as the privet or the currant bush. | 

The lesson taught, almost universally, by the reports of these experiments, corresponds 
with what we learn from other intelligent sources in regard to the needs of the tea- 
plant, in order to secure luxuriant growth, namely, plenty of moisture seems necessary, 
by irrigation or otherwise; care being taken, at the samo time, to avoid wet, soggy 
land, and to provide shade from hot sun-rays, until the plant islargeenough to protect 
its roots, 
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PREFATORY TO REPORTS OF HEADS OF DIVISIONS. 


If the appropriation for the publication of the annual report of this 
department could be made available on the ist of January of each year 
it would be possible to print and distribute the report of the preceding 
year before the adjournment of the regular session of Congress; but as 
the appropriation is not now available until the beginning of the new 
fiscal year (July 1, 1879,) the annual report for 1878 cannot be printed 
until that time, and will be distributed by members of Congress durmg 
the succeeding session, in the winter of 1879~80; hence it is possible, 
and sometimes desirable, to include in the report of the previous year 
the work done in the spring of the year following. In this report of 1878, 
so called, much important work of the Chemical Division, under the able 
and earnest direction of the chemist, Prof. PETER COLLIER, has been 
accomplished during the year 1879; and the same statement will apply 
to the article on ‘Diseases of Domesticated Animals,” carefully com- 
piled by Mr. W. J. Cowrne from the reports of experts employed as 
examiners. 

The work of the department has been brought down to the latest day 
possible in these cases, because the matters under examination were 
specially interesting and important to the country at large; and all the 
information that could be contributed to the subjects treated was ear- 
nesily desired and sought for by very many correspondents. 

It is asubject of much regret that the Chemical Division is so limited 
by insufficient means, as well as for the want of a proper laboratory, that 
much work, particularly analyses of various mineral deposits referred by 
members of Congress and agricultural and scientific associations, could 
not be accomplished; but an examination of what has been done will 
satisfy any one familiar with the facilities afforded that there has been no 
waste of the space, time, or means at our disposal. Among the minerals 
that have been analyzed are specimens from nearly every section of the 
country, many giving evidence of the existence of valuable mineral depos- 
its which warrant a more thorough examination. Jt has been the desireof 
the department to assist, so far as it could be done without interference 
in our regular work, in the development of ail the mineral resources of the 
country, including the ores of all metals as well as the minerals of value 
only as fertilizers. 

Detailed results of these examinations have becn omitted, as the re- 
port, by the law making the appropriation to print, is confined to a lim- 
ited number of pages. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SUGAR-MAKING. 


During the past year experiments have been made in the manufacture 
of sugar from corn-stalks and sorghum, and the interest manifested in 
the results has been shown by the examination of the sugars produced 
by many hundreds of spectators, and by letters received from every 
section of the country showing anxiety for information concerning the 
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matter, as also by a pretty general discussion of the subject by the news- 
paper press of the country. In view of the magnitde of the interests 
involved, and the possibility that in the place of an annual importation 
amounting to from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000, we may within a few 
years not only produce suflicient sugar for our own wants, but become 
one of the sugar-exporting countries of the world, it is therefore not sur- 
prising that this feature of our work the past year should have partially 
overshadowed the remainder. While everything has been done that 
would seem possible under the circumstances to obtain accurate results 
of this important investigation, yet with very imperfect apparatus and 
inferior material the experiments must be acknowledged to be as yet 
incomplete. 

Many practical questions will at once suggest themselves to which the 
. experiments of the Chemical Division afford no precise answer, and we 
must wait, with the hope that during another season we may obtain more 
full and satisfactory replies to most of these undetermined questions, 
among which may be mentioned the following: 

a What variety of corn or sorghum will give the most sugar to the 
acre ? 

2d. What time of cutting gives the best results? 

3d. What soil and mode of culture is best adapted to the production 
of sugar? 

4th. What meteorclogical conditions affect favorably or unfavorably 
the growth of corn, sorghum, or allied plants, for purposes of sugar- 
making ? 

These, with other like questions, it is hoped may be partially answered 
the coming season, and that satisfactory progress may be made toward 
the attainment of the object in view, namely, the production of our own 
sugar. 

That it is quite possible that with certain varieties of corn cultivated in 
some localities sugar may be made with ease by care and skill with the 
ordinary process of expressing the juice and reducing the same, without 
the use of chemicals, is apparent from several letters received upon this 
subject. It is not necessary to cite more than two or three instances. 
Mr. B. F. Taylor, of Victoria, Knox County, Illinois, forwarded to the 
department a sample of sirup, which, when received, was found to be 
more than half crystallized, and in reply to an inquiry as to the details 
of the manufacture of the sirup, sent the following letter. 

It will be observed that he entirely dispensed with chemicals, and in 
many details differed from the method pursued in the experiments made 
at this department, which fact adds interest and encouragement to the 
subject under investigation. The letter referred to is as fellows: 

pee Sime: Your favor of April 29th is before me, and in reply to your questions I 
wow say: 

1st. Ground was a rich prairie loam; has been twenty years under cultivation. The 
rotation was corn, oats, wheat, barley, timothy, and ciover. Nomanure forten years. 
For the last four years it has been in timothy and cut for seed. 

2d. Trench plowed 8 inches deep; seed planted by hand, 3} feet by 20 inches, five 
seed to the hill. This cane has neversuckered withme. Planted June 10th; plowed 
three times with two-horse cultivator. Hoed twice while small. 

od. Cut from 15th to 20th of September; seed had been ripe for some time. The 
stalks lay in a large pile in mill-yard nearly a month—fully three weeks. Stalks when 
cut showed a light golden color. 

4th. Used a three-roller iron mill and two-horse power. As to the per cent. of juice, 
I cannot say, as we have no means of weighing either. I had half an acre of cane, 
and had 115 gallonsof such sirupasIsent you. Five stalks were stripped and topped 
to the second joint while standing in the field, and they were cut and hauled immedi- 


ately. The juice, after crushing, was run into a vat, and from there pumped intoa 
heater and brought almost to the boiling point, keeping it skimmed the while. After 
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it would give off no more thick, green scum, it was run into the evaporator proper, 
which consisted of cast-iron pans on rollers. The pans were 8 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
and 6 inches deep. They were kept boiling and skimmed constantly until no more 
scum would rise. To prevent burning, it should be repeatedly stirred with a broad 
wooden ladle. No lime or chemicals were used. The degree to which the sirup is 
boiled is determined by no fixed rules. One man who has had years of experience 
does the work, and can tell when to run off by taking it up on his ladle and then run- 
ning it back into the pan. As soon as done the pan is rolled off the fire and the sirup 
is taken out and put into a cooler pan, and then run back and refilled. One heater 
will keep four such pans running. 

Some say, boil it down thick so the sirup will keep; others say, do not make it so 
thick as I did last year, for we could not get it out of the barrel. Mine was boiled 
down so thick that after getting thoroughly cold it took an hour to run a gallon into 
a jug through an inch funnel. Granulation began within two weeks. 


Besides the work of the Chemical Division herein reported, there has 
been received almost daily letters from all sections of the country ask- 
ing for advice and information concerning the various matters pertain- 
ing to agricultural chemistry, and the correspondence alone is no incon- 
siderable item of the work devolving upon this division. 


TANNING MATERIAL. 


The importance of a new and abundant source of tannin can hardly 
be overestimated. While in the oak and hemiock bark and sumac of the 
country the United States will probably have enough tanning material 
to answer their own purposes for the next generation, yet there is a 
large market in other countries, which is now supplied from very many 
sources, involving the expenditure of millions of dollars. If it is pos- 
sible to add to our agricultural exports a substance which can be pro- 
duced at a profit, and command any considerable portion of the world’s 
market for tanning materials, it is well worthy an effort on our part to 
secure, either by importation or naturalization of foreign plants, such as 
the wattle, or to utilize any that are native within our own borders for 
this purpose. The utilization of the sumac, which grows wild over so 
large an extent of our country, has been encouraged by a thorough exami- 
nation made by Dr. McMurtrie, a former chemist, and being published 
in our last report has attracted very great attention throughout the 
country, and has given an impetus to the utilization of this bush, which 
is a common growth by the way-side and in neglected and abandoned 
fields. 

A clearing out of the rooms devoted to the Chemical Division of the 
department incident to the induction of our present chemist disclosed, 
among other things which had been stowed way, evidently for years, 
the following correspondence, accompanying a parcel which apparently 
had never been opened. As there is strong probability that the root 
inclosed in this package will prove to be of great importance, the entire 
correspondence connected therewith is cited in this report: 


San ANTONIA, TEX., July 9, 1868. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to hand you herewith a copy of a letter written by John 
James, esq., of this city, in relation to the roots of the plant cailaigre, a package of 
which will be forwarded by the same mail that brings you this letter. The plant is 
found growing in the vicinity of Fort Clark, on the banks of Limpia Creek, and can 
” be cultivated to any extent in Western and Northwestern Texas, where it sometimes 
grows to the thickness of a man’s leg. 

Any quantity of hides can be obtained here, and many thousands are shipped north, 
and manufactured leather is returned to the State. If all that is claimed for the 
caniaigre is true, it is destined to effect a great change in the leather trade of Texas. 


Respectfully, 
S. P. GAMBIA, Postmaster. 
Hon. COMMISSIONER oF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C, 
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San ANTONIO, TEX., June 28, 1868. 

DEAR Sir: I hand you with this letter a bag containing a quantity of dried bulbous 
roots of the plant cafiaigre. The chemist, F. Kaltyre, of this city, says that these 
roots contain 32 per cent. of tannic acid in its natural state (dried), while the im- 
ported extract of catechu of commerce has only about 40 per cent. of tannic acid. 
This root has no gallic acid in it, which is very objectionable as a tanning agent. 

Mr. Kaltyre did not analyze it with a view of ascertaining the presence of other 
foreign matter particularly, but only to ascertain the exact proportion of tannic acid, 
which he pronounced more powerful than any other known agent in its natural state. 
Will you please forward this root, and have determined if the plant be as valuable as 


represented? It can be cultivated very cheaply in this climate. It is a native of 


Texas. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JCHN JAMES. 
S. P. Gambia, Esq. 


A letter similar to the above was, by Mr. Gambia, addressed to Pro- - 


fessor Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, together with a 
letter from Mr. James similar to the above, and accompanying these 
letters a second parcel of the roots was also sent, which parcel, together 
with the letters above referred to, were submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture by Professor Henry, with the following indorsement : 


Respectfully referred to the Agricultural Department, with the specimens (in one 


small bag). 
3 JOSEPH HENRY, Secretary. 


Since the letter to Professor Henry differs in some particulars from the 
statements above given, the letter is reproduced: 


San ANTONIO, TEX., July 15, 1868. 

Sm: It is now some days since I forwarded by mail a package of 64 ounces of the 
dried roots of the caflaigre plant, used to some extent by the Mexicans in tanning 
hides. I addressed the package to the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C.” 

These roots were found in the vicinity of San Elizario, county of El Paso, Texas, 
where they grow abundantly without cultivation. They were also seen growing on 
the banks of the Lympia, a stream in the vicinity of Fort Davie, Western Texas. I 
inclose for your perusal a copy of a letter I received from John James, esq., of this 
city, at whose instance I forwarded the package of cafiaigre roots. He wishes to have 
the roots fairly tested by some of your Washington chemists, and a report made if 
they are found to be of value, as it may save us the necessity of sending hides north 
to be tanned, if these roots can be used instead of the barks in use at the north for 
tanning leather. Vast quantities of hides are shipped annually to the north to be 
tanned that possibly may hereafter be tanned here, as the roots of the cafaigre plant 
can be raised to any extent in Western Texas, where the beeves are killed. 

At San Elizario a Mexican was found tanning skins with the canaigre root, and Iam 
informed that in the interior of Mexico the primitive setilers are in the habit of using 
this root in dressing hides. I suppose the cafiaigre root can be grown at an expense 
of about one cent a pound in Northwestern Texas, and transported to the sea-coast at 
say two dollars the hundred pounds. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
S. P. GAMBIA, Postmaster 

Hon. JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


An examination of these specimens, now over eleven years old, 


confirmed the great value of this new source of tannin, as will appear” 


in the chemical analysis. Correspondence was entered into with those in 
the vicinity referred to, and a quantity of the fresh roots obtained, some 
of which were subjected to analysis, and the remainder were planted 
with a view of developing the plant and determining its botanical re- 
lations. 

After a thorough examination of these specimens of cafiaigre had 
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confirmed the great value of this new source of tannin as will appear 
in the analysis given, effort was made to cbtain some of the green root 
in a fresh state, but as there were no funds available which could be 
used to pay the expenses of an agent to examine this subject thoroughly 
upon the ground, and hunt up the botanical history of the plant upon 
its native soil, there was nothing left for the department to do but to 
correspond and endeavor to obtain such information as possible through 
correspondence with persons living in the vicinity where it was said to 
erow. As this region is unsettled and in an almost wild portion of 
Northwestern Texas, in which the department had no regular correspond- 
ents, it was not until after some months that we were able to obtain by 
mail a small package of the green roots and an imperfect history of its 
growth. Some of these rocts were subjected to an analysis, and the 
results fully confirmed the former examination made with the dried ma- 
terial. The remainder was planted with the view of developing the 
foliage of the plant, and determining its botanical relation. It proved 
to be a Rumex, but the exact determination requires further develop- 
ment than we have been able as yet to obtain from the plants grown in 
our propagating beds. 

Such efforts will be continued as are possible with the limited means at 
the command of the department to obtain enough specimens of the seed 
of this remarkable plant to make a fair experiment in its cultivation 
and utilization, to the analysis of which the particular attention of those 
to whom this subject will prove of especial interest is called. In fur- 
therance of an increased acquaintance with the tannin-producing plants 
of the world which may probably be grown with success in our own 
country, an interesting article upon the cultivation of the “wattle” for 
its bark, which is the chief source of tannin in Australia, has been pre- 
pared, and is published in this report as additional information upon 
this important subject. 

WILLIAM G. Lz DUC, 
Conmissioner of Agriculture. 
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Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report of the work of 
the Chemical Division of the Department of Agriculture during the past 
year: 

The work may be summarized as follows: 

1. Examination of minerals, including calcareous, phosphatic, and 
gypseous marls, rock phosphates, &c.; and assays of ores of the various 
metals (184 specimens in all). 

2. Analysis of porcelain clay (2 specimens). 

3. Analyses of mineral, spring, and well waters (12 in number). 

4, Analyses of soils (11 in number). 

5. Analyses of sugar beets (57 in all). 

6. Analyses of cane, maize, and sorghum sugars (8 samples). 

7. Analysis of beet sirup. 

8. Analysis of ash of maize sirup. 

9. Analyses ef ash of sorghum sirup (2 samples). 

19. Analyses of sorghum sirup (5 samples). 
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11. Analysis of maize sirup. 
12. Analyses of fertilizers, superphosphates, &c. (5 samples). 
13. Examination of plants for narcotic poisons or other alkaloids (8 
specimens). 
14, Examination of deposit in spring-water. 
15. Examination of peat to determine value as fertilizer and as source 
of paraffin or oils (3 samples). 
16. Examination of cream-puffs for mineral and vegetable poisons, 
for the Board of Health of the District of Columbia. 
17. Examination of adulterated tea for the Board of Health of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
18. Examination of Bologna sausage for mineral and organic poisons, 
for the Board of Health of District of Columbia. 
19, Examination of “the nuisance” for the Health Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. - 
20, Examination for mineral and organic poisons of sample of coffee, 
for the Health Officer of District of Columbia. 
21. Examination of canceled postage-stamps. 
22. Analyses of two samples of oleomargarine for committee of House 
of Representatives. 
23. Analyses for the Treasury Department, including— 
a. Fourteen samples of Demerara sugar ; 
b. A specimen of iron scale ; 
c. A bottle of suspected compound. 
24, Examination of postal cards for the Post-Office Department. 
25. Examination of oil from tea-seed. 
26. Estimation of tannin— 
a. In cafaigre; 
b. In balsamo-carpon; 
c. In sumae (Rhus glabra) ; 
d. In common docks (two species). 
27. Analysis of covering of eggs of insects. 
28. Analysis of so-called bombic acid. 
29, Analyses of ash of sorghum, maize-stalks, and sugar-cane (6 
samples). 
30. Analyses of earth from niter caves (5 samples). 
31. Analyses of quicklime (6 samples). 
32. Analysis of baking-powders. 
33. Examination of siliceous diatoms. 
34. Analysis of shell of egg from hen dying of cholera. 
35. Analysis of milk from cow sick with pleuro-pneumonia. 
36. Analysis of yam. 
37. Analyses of proximate constituents and of the ash of native 
grasses, including— 
. Nine from Alabama; 
. Twelve from Texas; 
c. Four from Georgia; 
d. Three from Wisconsin; 
e. Two from Illinois; 
jf. Two from Mississippi; 
g. One from South Carolina. 
h. One from Department grounds. 
38. Experiments in preparation of tea from leaves obtained from— 
a. Department grounds; 
b. North Carolina (4 lots); 


Sea 
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e. South Carolina (4 lots); 

d. Georgia (2 lots). 

39. Experiments in the making of sugar from— 

a. Sorghum; 

b. Maize stalis, 

c. Pearl millet; 

d. Teosinte (Huchlana luxurians); 

e. Beets. (23 experiments in all.) 

4), Examination of tea and coffee substitutes (7 specimens). 
41. Lstimation of saponin in— 
a. Quillaye; 
b. Lignumvite. 
42, Examination of arsenical wall-paper (4 specimens), 
43. Proximate analyses of cereals, including— 

a. Maize (32 specimens); 

b. Pease (6 specimens) ; 

c. Beans (6 specimens) ; 

d. Wheat (15 specimens) ; 

e. Barley (i specimen); 

jf. Rye (1 specimen). 

44, Proximate analysis corn-cob meal. 

45. Proximate analysis brewers’ grains. 

46, Analyses of butter (6 samples). 

47, Examination of coloring matter in cactus and coleus, 
48. Examination of whisky for fusel oils. 

49, Examination of steam food apparatus. 

50. Analysis of so-called “ coal economizer.” 

51. Analysis of coal ashes. 

52, Examination of “ fir sugar” (manna), 

53. Analysis of California tobacco. 

54, Analysis of “‘ London purple,” substitute for Paris green. 
55. Analysis of gypseous marl from Florida. 

56. Proximaie analysis calaigre. 

57. Proximate analysis leaves and berries of Ilex glabra (Ink berry). 

58. Proximate analysis of Florida moss (Tillandsia usneoides). 

59. Proximate analysis of common boneset (Hupatorium perfoliatwm),. 

60. Proximate analysis of damiana (Turnera aphrodisiaca). 

61. Proximate analysis of reindeer moss (Cladonia rangifernia). 

62. Examination of three samples of sweet-potatoes from Peru. 

63. Analysis of native wine. 

64, Analysis of hydraulic limestone. 

65. Analyses of two samples of “alkali dust” from Yakima, Washing- 
ton Territory. 

66. Analysis of bat guano. 

67. Analysis of sand used in glass-making. 

68. Analysis of coal from James River, Virginia. 

69. Analysis of slate-dust fertilizer. 

70. Ash analysis, including— 

a. Maize (6 specimens) ; 
b. Pease (2 specimens) ; 
c. Beans (2 specimens). 

In addition to the above, there has been submnitted to this division a 
large amount of correspondence in reference to matters pertaining to 
agricultural and technical chemistry, and almost daily consultations 
have been held with those who desired advice or information concerning 
yarious matters requiring a knowledge of chemistry. 

7A 
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The following tabulated results of my experiments are valuable in 
this especially, that they were conducted quantitatively throughout. 

The corn-stalks were from a common field-corn, said to have been a 
eross between a yellow and white. The ears had been plucked from 
the stalks and sold in our own markets as green corn some three weeks 
before the stalks had been cut and brought to me for the making of 
sugar. 

ithe sorghum was a variety known as the Minnesota Early Amber. 
Both corn and sorghum were in a condition of vigorous growth when 
cut, the leaves being green. The seed of the sorghum was sufficiently 
mature to warrant its preservation, and indeed the last lot received 
shelled slightly upon handling. The sorghum had not been planted or 
cultivated so as to produce even a fair average in size, as will be seen 
by the results appended. 

The mill made use of in expressing the juice was an old sorghum-mill 
of common construction, which, through previous use and misuse, had 
been rendered quite unfit to give satisfactory results. After most of our 
experiments below given were concluded, it was repaired, so that after- 
ward its working was very much better, as will be seen by the subse- 
quent results given further on. 

The apparatus used in the experiments, besides a few barrels and pails 
for holding the juice, consisted of a copper tank of the following dimen- 
sions: four feet three inches long; two feet three inches deep; two feet 
three inches wide; a galvanized iron pan nine feet long, eight inches 
deep, three feet six inches wide. ‘This iron pan was surrounded by a 
wooden frame of two-inch plank, so as to support the sides, and each 
pan was placed in brick-work with chimney, and so arranged as to per- 
mit a fire to be kept below it in direct contact with the bottom. In the 
ease of the copper tank the fiame played about the sides also, so as to 
heat the contents more rapidly. The galvanized-iron pan was such as 
could readily be constructed by any ordinary tinsmith or mechanic. 

The copper tank was used for defecation with lime; the galvanized- 
iron pan for evaporation. 

The process made use of in these experiments was in its essential 
features the one recently patented by Mr. F. L. Stewart, Murrysville, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., and which has been described in the report 
of the department for 1877 

The process in brief is as follows: After topping or stripping the corn 
or sorghum, it was passed through the mill, and when sufficient juice 
had been obtained it was heated in the copper tank to a temperature of 
§2° Centigrade—182° Fahrenheit. After the juice had reached this 
temperature there was added to it, with stirring, cream of lime until a 
piece of litmus paper dipped in the juice showed | a purple or bluish-pur- 
ple color. The heat was now raised to the boiling-point, and so soon as 
the juice was in good ebullition the fire was drawn, and a thick seam 
removed from the surface of the juice. 

After a few minutes the sediment from the juice subsided, and by 
means of a syphon the clear liquid was decanted off, leaving a muddy 
sediment which was equal to about one-tenth to one-twentieth of the 
bulk of the juice. This muddy sediment was then drawn off by means 
of a stopcock, and filtered through a plaited-bag filter, and the clear 
filtrate therefrom was added to the liquid previou sly syphoned off. 

The clarified juice, which, during the above operation, is not allowed 
to cool below a temperature of 66° Centigrade, or 156° Fahrenheit, wag 
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how emptied into the evaporating-pan, and there was added to it, with 
stirring, a solution of sulphurous acid in water, until the lime present 
was neutralized, as was shown by the reddening of litmus paper when 
it was dipped in the juice. The evaporation was now hastened as much 
as possible, and the juice concentrated to a sirup at a boiling point of 
108° Centigrade, equal to 226° Fahrenheit, or thereabout. 

Tt was the intention to concentrate the sirup still more (to a boiling 
point of 112° Centigrade, equal to 235° Fahrenheit), but it was found 
impracticable to do so in the evaporator, as the danger of scorching it 
was great, over a naked flame which could not well be controlled. 

When the sirup reached the density above indicated, it was drawn off 
into wooden tubs, the fire having previously been drawn from beneath 
the evaporator. 

Owing to the fact that each successive lot of stalks was a new experi- 
ment, I was unable to wait for the process of fiitration of the sediment 
from the defecator to be completed, and therefore in every case lost a 
portion of the juice, which of course could have been saved in a contin- 
uous process such as would be practically carried out. This will explain 
what is meant by the juice utilized, as compared with that obtained. 

It was intended to have still further concentrated the sirups in a 
smaller pan of galvanized iron, so arranged that by a slide the heat 
could be instantaneously removed to prevent the scorching of the sirup; 
but before this pan was completed it was found that the several tubs of 
' girup were crystallizing, and they were therefore allowed to stand; and 
the sugar was obtained by pressing out the molasses by means of an 
ordinary screw-press, the mass of molasses and sugar from the tubs 
being inclosed in ap ordinary grain-bag. The sugar thus obtained was 
very greatly improved in appearance by the addition of 5 or 10 per cent. 
of water, and stirring it into 2 mush, and again subjecting the mass to 
pressure, by which operation the adhering molasses was almost entirely 
removed, and the sugar obtained was, in the case of sorghum, nearly 
white, while in the case of corn it was of arich golden yellow. I may 
add that.in no case, either with corn or sorghum, did I fail to obtain 
satisfactory results in the way of crystallization, although, of course, the 
molasses still contains a very large percentage of erysiallizable sugar, 
which will, at least in great part, be obtained by further concentration. 

I omit mention of seven experiments with comparatively small quan- 
tities of corn-stalks and sorghum, only saying that the results obtained 
were such as to fully warrant the more extended experiments here re- 
corded; and it is unfortunate that the value of these experiments is 
vitiated somewhat by the imperfect apparatus employed, as also by the 
inferior material, which, however, was all that was obtainable in this 
vicinity. Itis greatly to be desired that another season may find the 
department amply equipped with all necessary means to carry these 
important questions to a complete solution. 

The point which these experiments have fully settled is, that there 
exists no difficulty in making from either corn or sorghum a first-rate 
quality of sugar, which will compare favorably with the best product 
from sugar-cane grown in the most favorable localities. 

The experiments here given clearly indicate the probability that sugar 
may be thus made at a profit, and it is desirable that nothing be spared 
in continuing an investigation giving such fair promise of success. 
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Resulis of experiments in the manufacture of sugar from majze and sorghum. 
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1 | Corn-stalks, stripped and topped ..-.........--. 2,353 | 25.29 52 1053 74 14.23 
2 | Corn-stalks, stripped and topped .-.-.....---.-- 2,769 | 23.91 597 1061 | 101 19. 92 
3 | Corn-stalks (butt ends), stripped and topped -.| 3,568 | 29.04 971 1053 | 142 14, 62 
4 | Corn-stalks (top ends), stripped and topped ..-| 2,547} 19.94 483 1050 65 13. 46 
5 | Sorghum, stripped and topped..-..-....-.....-- 3,052 | 37.97 | 1,099 1057 | 146 13. 29 
6 | Sorghum, stripped and topped---.....-...-.---- 2,860 | 32.06 808 1057 | 185 16.71 
7 | Sorghum, topped, but unstripped..-....--..... 3,034 | 36.75 a eee ee 148.5 15. 50 
8 | Sorghum (butt ends), unstripped --..----.--.-- 1,324 | 47.49 445 1059 73 16. 41 
9 | Sorghum (top ends), unstripped .-........--.-- 1,322 | 43.16 398 1057 58.5 14.70 
10 | Sorghum (butt ends), unstripped .-........-.-- 1,240 | 41.49 346 1062 57 16. 47 
11 | Sorghum (top ends), unstripped ---...-...-..-. 1,126} 34.09 291 1059 41.5 14. 26 
12 | Sorghum, small stalks, stripped ..-.......--.-- 963 | 56.20 538 1086 | 102 18.95 
13 | Sorghum, large stalks, stripped-.--...--.----..-- 515 | 58.55 299 1091 60 20. 00 
14 | Sorghum, small stalks, stripped.-..-..----.---.- 1,623 | 55.87 781 1086 | 156 19. 97 
15 


Sorghum, large stalks, stripped.-....-----..--. 1,549 | 58.01 7il 1084 | 158 22. 22 


In the experiments made with corn-stalks the stalks were invariably 
stripped, the tops being cut off at about the second joint. The percent- 
age of stripped stalks, leaves, and tops is given in this table: 
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In those cases where the sorghum was stripped and topped the fol- 
lowing percentage of stripped stalks and of leaves and tops was 
obtaied : 


stalks. 
Per cent. of leaves 
and tops. 
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On account of the trouble in stripping the stalks, experiments were 
made with stalks unstripped, the tops alone being removed, and these 
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experiments appear to prove that this troublesome operation of strip- 
ping may be avoided without any diminution of the amount of juice or 
of sugar obtained therefrom. 

Below are the results obtained from stripped and unstripped sorghum, 
calculated to the raw stalks used. 

By raw stalks is meant the stalks as they were cut in the field, leaves, 
tops, and all. 


| Average per| Average per 
cent. of juice} cent. sirup in 
torawstalks.| juice. 


Condition of cane. 


Siripped. sarehunt (Nos. 2 and 6) oss. 2s ecnencascas decease caetee- 35. 02 15. 00 


Unstripped sorghum (Nos. 7 to 11, inclusive)........-..------.-------- 40. 60 15. 47 


From the above it will be seen that not only was an increased amount 
of juice obtained, but that this juice gave an increased percentage of 
sirup, and there appears nothing unusual in the treatment of this juice 
from the unstripped cane, nor was there any appreciable difference in 
the readiness of the sirup to crystallize, nor in the character of the 
sugar finally obtained. 

Although perhaps further experiments are desirable before consider- 
ing this point as settled, it would appear from the above that not only 
was stripping unnecessary, but that it really involved a loss in the 
amount of sugar to be obtained; at least the above results indicate a 
difference of twenty per cent. increase in product in favor of the un- 
stripped cane. It is not improbable that the above result is due to the 
fact that the leaves in passing through the mill tended to fill up the 
interstices between the compressed cane, and thus prevented the ex- 
pressed juice from flowing through between the rolls with the bagasse. 
In case of discoloration by action of moisture or other causes, it will, 
however, be advisable, and probably necessary, to strip the stalks. 

Several experiments were also made with both corn-stalks and sor- 
ghum to determine the relative value of the upper and lower half of 
the stalks, with the results given in the following table: 


. Percentage of |Specific gravity; Percentage of 
Pen EL qlee toealkas| - ob jutuae 7 jjbicug hijateen 
Corn-stalks, butt ends, No. 3 .......ccanenc cascncceccus 29. 04 1053 14. 62 
GCome-stalks, topends, NO. 42. ..cccs cece arcnaeccaceceee 19. 94 1050 13. 46 
Sorghum, butt ends, No. 8.......nncc--cenccnccansccee- 47.49 1059 16.41 
perchum: butt ends, NO. 10.2. oc. ccanceneccccumoc nce 41.49 1062 16. 47 
Sorcha: LOMONOS. INO! Ons. lccsts cocnces cciacccckcnese 43.16 1057 14.70 


Sorghum, top ends, No. 11...............csceeee ess 34. 09 1059 14, 26 


It will be observed that Nos. 8 and 9 were the butts and tops of the 
same stalks, and were cut just after a rain, as were also Nos. 10 and 11, 
from which the rain had evaporated, and that the difference in yield of 
juice and sirup between butts and tops is nearly constant. The increase 
in specific gravity of the juice from butts over that from the top is also 
worthy of notice. 

From the above table the conclusion from the average results is, that 
the proportion, by weight, of sugar in the lower half of the stall is to 
the sugar in the upper half as follows; corn butts to corn tops as 159 
to 100; sorghum butts to sorghum tops as 131 is to 100. As will be 
seen by reference to the first table, the stalks of both corn and sorghum 
in the above experiment were divided almost equally by weight into 
butts and tops, so that the above proportion fairly represents the pro- 
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portion of yield of sugar in the upper and lower half of the cane. There 

was a marked difference in the appearance of the juice as it flowed from 
the mill (that from the butts being lighter in color, especially in the ex- 
periments with corn), but after clarification no appreciable difference 
could be observed, nor was there any difference in the product except 
the quantitative one above mentioned, which was, however, a marked 
difference. Also, there was a marked difference in granulation im favor 
of the Juice from the butts. 

It is not improbable that a complete examination of the molasses ob- 
tained from these sugars may show a difference in composition, but at 
the present there has been no time to complete such analysis, and it 
seemed advisable no longer to withheld the report of what has been 
already determined. 

Reference has been made to the very mmperfect mill with which the 
juice was expressed in the above experiment. This will be obvious 
when we consider that both maize and sorghum contain a far greater 
per cent. of water even than we were able to obtain of juice, viz., from 75 
to 85 per cent. of the weight of the plant; but it was thought best to 
continue the experiments even under these unfavorable conditions rather 
than lose a season which might be, at least, valuable in preparing us for 
work in the following one, under more favorable circumstances. 

Some experiments were made with the mill which will illustrate the 
loss which, unquestionably, resulted. A small portion of millet (130 
pounds of stripped stalks) was passed through the mill, and twenty-one 
and one-half pounds of juice ebtained (equal to 168; per cent.). The 
bagasse was again passed through the mill without any adjustment of 
rolls (as that was then impossible), and seven and one-half pounds addi- 
tional juice was obtained (equal to 5,8 per cent.) of the raw stalks. 
Besides, as was to have been anticipated, not only had we lost a large 
percentage of the juice, bat it was altogether the better portion, 7. e., 
containing a much greater percentage of sugar. In this case the first 
portion of juice obtained from the mill had a specific gravity of 1.061, 
while the second portion had a specific gravity of 1.064. Tf now this 
difference in specific gravity of juice was proportional to the sugar con- 
tained in it, as is doubtless the case, the increase of juice obtained by 
the second pressure amounted to an increase of 37 per cent. over that 
obtained by the first pressure; and what was true of the millet operated 
upon was doubtless true of the sorghum and corn of the reported experi- 
ments Nos. 1 to 11 inelusive. 

A similar experiment with a small lot of sorghum showed that 21 per 
cent, additional juice was obtained by again passing the bagasse through 
the mill, 

These facts would seem to indicate a very important modification of 
the mills at present in use, viz., the introduction of an additional roller, 
which should subject the bagasse, as it passes through, to a repeated 
pressure, even if that pressure be no greater than that to which it has 
just been subjected. 

But I am not left to conjecture what results would or might have been 
secured by a perfect mill, from these two small experiments above al- 
luded to, with millet and sorghum; for at the conclusion of experiment 
No. 11 the mill was taken apart, and it was found that the bearings had 
been in some eases entirely worn away, so that no adjustment of pressure 
upon the rollers was possible. Upcem providing new boxes a series of 
four experiments was made with sorghum, the results of which are 
given below. | 

This sorghum was fully ripe, had been cut several days before putting 
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through the mill, no green leaves were upon the stalks, and it was 
brought after several days of dry weather, so that the percentage of 
juice which it contained was comparatively low; but, as is shown by 
the specific gravity and its yield in sirup, the increased yield from the mill 
after it was repaired was most decided and satisfactory. 

I give below the results obtained in the four experiments alluded to, 
Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15. By reference to the first table, it will be seen 
that the average of juice obtained in experiments 12 to 15, inclusive, 
was 57.16 per cent. of the raw stalks, and that the percentage of sirup 
in this juice averaged 20.29. 

The specifie gravity of the juice averaged 1.087. We have, then, the 
result of a good mill, as compared with the one used in the first experi- 
ments, the following: 


Per cent. of | 


Man juice un- Specific gravity Per cent. of 


stripped | of juice. ee 
stalks. { juice. 
| ir = bobbi oe 
| 
EERE io ela oa ath i aia a in eons ia ee | 48. 96 1, 058 | 15.18 


Lape ele cai ie TE ea EE PA el | 5.16 |” | Tost = | 20:29 
| | 


By comparing the percentage of juice obtained and the specific gravity 
of the juice in the first and last experiments, it will be seen that the 
former results are to the latter as 100 to 175; while if we compare the 
percentage of juice obtained and the percentage of sirup in the juice, 
the former experiments in their results are to the latter as 100 is to 156. 
This apparent discrepancy is due to the fact that when the latter experi- 
ments were made it was possible for me to carry the concentration of 
the sirup to a greater density than in the former cases, and hence a 
given amount of sirup in this latter case represents a far higher content 
of sugar than in the former; but these results clearly indicate that with 
a good mill results from 50 to 75 per cent. greater than those obtained 
in my experiments could be confidently relied upon. 

The character of the maize and sorghum operated upon still remains 
for consideration. As has been already stated, the maize-stalks had 
been stripped of their ears three or four weeks before they were cut for 
the mill. Itis much to be desired, and is contemplated in the further 
experiments, to determine whether this was the time when their content 
of sugar was at the maximum. It is by no means improbable that had 
they been cut when the grain had begun to form, and was still in its 
milky state, that the product of sugar would have been greater. At 
least further experiments are needed to learn at what time the stalk may 
be most profitable as a sugar-producing plant. 

Certain experiments upon record seem to establish the fact that, for 
one variety of corn at least, that period when the kernel is in the milky 
state is the time when the content of crystallizable sugar in the stalk is 
atits maximum. But this needs the confirmation of further experiments, 
since it is a matter of great importance. It is also by no means improb- 
able that by careful selection, varieties of maize may be grown far sur- 
passing any now known as sugar-producing plants. At the present, as 
in the past, all efforts in the cultivation of maize have tended in quite 
another direction, and with results very highly satisfactory. There is 
good reason to believe that certain varieties of sweet corn may be found 
te yield a much greater amount of sugar than has been obtained from 
the common corn operated upon in the above experiments. (See Report 
Department of Agriculture, 1877, page 250.) But this remains a question 
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for future determination, if means shall be provided to carry the experi- 
ments thus far made to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is also to be observed of the sorghum used in the above experiments, 
that it was by no means of such quality as would give the best results. 
Owing to thick sowing in drills, it had not secured full development ; 
and although further experiments are necessary to determine the methods 
of cultivation which shall give the best results in product of sugar, there 
can be no question but that these conditions were far from having been 
attained in the sample made use of in the above experiments. 

From a lot of nearly three tons the best fourth was selected, and the 
average weight of these stalks was, after being stripped, almost exactly 
one-half pound each—195 stalks, by actual count, weighed 100 pounds— 
while the three-fourths remaining gave an average of 530 stripped stalks to 
100 pounds. Thereis therefore no one, probably, who would hesitate to be- 
lieve that with an improved mill, and with properly grown cane, results 
fully 100 per cent. better than these published could readily have been 
secured. 

The experiment with millet, already mentioned, gave very interesting 
results, and promises to be a new sugar-producing plant of considerable 
value. In this experiment, 130 pounds of stripped stalks, of the variety 
known as pearl millet, were passed twice through the mill, the first yield 
being 214 pounds of juice, of specific gravity 1.061, the second pressing 
giving 74 pounds of juice additional, of specific gravity 1.064. The total 
result was an amount of juice equal to 22.3 per cent. of the weight of 
stripped stalks. 

By the treatment of this juice by the process already described, 243 
pounds of juice yielded 24 pounds of sirup, which speedily crystallized, 
yielding an excellent sugar, which polarized 92°. 

The amount of sugar thus obtained in the first crystallization was 
fifteen-sixteenths pound, leaving a dark-colored molasses, which would 
doubtless yield an additional amount of sugar upon a second erystalli- 
zation. 

This experiment with millet, like those with sorghum and maize, was 
vitiated through the imperfection of the® mill, but the character of the 
result attained certainly would demand further experiments with this 
plant, especially in consideration of the ease with which it is grown and 
the abundant yield to the acre. 

An experiment was also made with a new grass from Guatemala, the 
Teosinte (Huchlena luxurians), a coarse grass somewhat resembling 
maize in its habit. In the experiment 316 pounds of stripped stalks, 
which had suffered from a heavy frost, yielded 170 pounds of juice, of 
specific gravity 1.022, or 53.8 per cent. of juice in stripped stalks. Of 
this juice, 154 pounds yielded 7? pounds of very good sirup in appearance, 
but it had a bitter taste and contained no crystallizable sugar. The 
juice was very impure, but was very readily and completely clarified 
with lime; and although this experiment failed to show any crystalliza- 
ble sugar, it was probably due to the frost to which the stalks had been 
subjected, and this plant will therefore receive further attention another 
season. 

In the experiments with sorghum and maize it was mentioned that, 
owing to the want of a suitable vessel for concentrating the sirup, the 
proper degree of concentration which would secure the maximum amount 
of crystallization was not attained; but while awaiting the concentrat- 
ing pan it was found that crystallization had taken place in each one of 
the several lots of sirup, and it was therefore thought best to secure the 
first crop of sugar, and concentrate the sirup drained from these crystals. 
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This was effected, in the absence of a centrifugal machine, which would 
have facilitated the operation greatly, by squeezing out the sirup by 
means of a common press, the sirup and crystallized sugar being inclosed 
in a stout grain-bag. 

This rude method not sufficing to remove the uncrystallized sirup 
wholly, and leaving the sugar-crystals adhesive from the small quantity 
of molasses remaining, a small quantity of water was added to the moist 
sugar, sufficient to dissolve some 5 per cent. of the sugar, and after stir- 
ring the mass about, and again subjecting it to pressure, the molasses 
was almost completely removed, and the sugar obtained in a most satis- 
factory condition in every respect, comparing most favorably with the 
best raw sugar of the market, as will be at once seen by reference to 
their very high polarization: Maize sugar, 90°; sorghum sugar, 94°; 
millet sugar, 929°. 

Moreover, the quantity of sugar thus obtained, although much below 
the maximum, was in the case of experiment No. 10, with sorghum, equal 
to 34.6 per cent. of the weight of the sirup; in the case of the sorghum 
in experiment No. 6, to 31.3 per cent. of the sirup; while in the case of 
maize, in experiment No. 2, the amount of sugar thus obtained was 32 
per cent. of the weight of the sirup. The sirup obtained by expressing 
it from these sugars still has a large quantity of crystallizable sugar, as 
is evident by the fact that they are again granulated rapidly, and they 
show a polarization of 36° for the maize sirup and of 43° for the sorghum 
sirup. 

Arranging, then, the results of these three experiments, Nos. 2, 6, and 
10, we have the following results: 

Experiment No. 10, with sorghum sirup, yielded 34.6 per cent. of sugar, 
polarizing 94°; 65.4 per cent. of sirup, polarizing 43°. 

Experiment No. 2, with maize sirup, yielded 32 per cent. of sugar, polar- 
izing 90°; 68 per cent. of sirup, polarizing 36°. 

Experiment No. 6, with sorghum sirup, yielded 31.3 per cent. of sugar, 
polarizing 94°; 68.7 per cent. of sirup, polarizing 43°. 

Jn the other experiments varying results were obtained, owing to the 
reason already given, viz., the unequal degree of concentration of the 
Sirups, and consequently a lesser product of sugar, but an increased 
product in sirup, which still contained a large amount of erystallizable 
sugar. Thus, in experiment No. 4, there was obtained 14.6 per cent. of 
sugar. In experiment No. 7 there was obtained 19.6 per cent. of sugar. 
In experiment No. 8, there was obtained 17.8 per cent. of sugar. In ex- 
periment No. 9 there was obtained 20.9 per cent. of sugar. 

In the following table I give the degree of polarization, 7. ¢., the per- 
centage of pure cane sugar, in the several samples of raw sugar 
obtained : 


Per cent. : Per cent. 
Inexperiment) No... .2.-ecascicess SO cIUNOr a tiacdctadancieseecitsni SESE 79.6 
NOM mete See acceahicesssrasen se wect 7 INOS Re ee A ee ee ee 88.8 
DAO ppd Be yt i Mlle baeai eB he IORI 20 re rere meee tang 81.5 
IN ORR A Sh ees Sieg Se eee GEL A) oe 8 87 INGY TOE 2232S EEN? ote ee ee oe 82.8 
INOS tre Ss Se pe Ee BSS INO Mis 2 Ears SES ck 84.6 
INO SRG aeeyos ce ats eetco hs LE Un Oon 


The sugars obtained in some of the above experiments were washed 
Slightly, and their appearance was greatly improved thereby, and the 
following results as to polarization were obtained : 


Per cent. Per cent. 
WOM epolarized. 7. . ia canes sco e ue Ue eNO ef POlaTi Zed tan eats tac). ene OUs G 
Non powrsed) loo. oe oh. SOO IN Oer) oO PULAEIZEdieece ce ae ee ceae ere. 
No. Gpolerized :js52 2509. Loses! S795) NGM polarized’e 258. Ces Ane a 8759 
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A small experiment, preliminary to those above recorded, was made 
with stalks of maize, and as it was within the means at the command of 
the laboratory, it was carried to a full conclusion, except only in this, that 
the stalks were cut in an ordinary hay-cutter, then beaten in a mortar, 
and the juice expressed by a small hand-press. 

The amount of juice thus obtained was less in amount and poorer in 
quality than could have been obtained by the use of a good machine, 
but owing to the completeness of the results this small experiment has 
considerable valine as indicating what may be done on a more generous 
seale and with the necessary appliances. Im this experiment 28.18 
pounds of raw stalks were taken, which gave of stripped stalks 19.08 
pounds. From these stalks there were obtained 8.43 pounds of juice of 
a specific gravity 1.065. 

This juice, after clarification and evaporation, gave an excellent sirup 
which was concentrated to a boiling point of 112° Centigrade, equal to 
234° Fahrenheit, and this sirup speedily crystallized, and yielded of 
excellent sugar .55 pound, and of molasses .28 pound. 

According to the above result, one ton of raw stalks would have 
yielded of sugar 39.03 pounds, and of molasses 19.87 pounds. 

As has been already said, there is no doubt but that a more thorough 
removal of the juice from the stalks would nearly, if not quite, have 
doubled the above yield, but the experiment is valuable as showing the 
facility with which a very large percentage of crystallizable sugar may 
be obtained from the sirup, amounting in this case to what would be 
regarded as an excellent result, even when working with sugar-cane, 
viz., almost exactly two-thirds the entire weight of sirup obtained as 
crystallized sugar in the first crop of crystals obtained from the sirup. 

The above experiments, although confessedly far from being complete, 
have at least established the fact that there is no trouble in making 
sugar from corn and sorghum, and they have this merit also, that every- 
thing has been done quantitatively, so that each may see for himself 
where there is room for improvement, and can calculate with some de- 
gree of accuracy the probable yield per acre of these crops in sugar, and 
the cost of manufacture. 

An experiment was also made with a small lot of sugar-beets, reeeived 
from F. D. Curtis, of Charlton, Saratoga County, New York, the object 
being to learn whether the process for the preparation of sugar from 
corn and sorghum, as above described, was applicable to beets; 14.5 
pounds of sugar-beets were ground up, and 7.87 pounds of juice were 
expressed, having a specific gravity of 1.080. This juice yielded a sirup 
which crystallized readily within twelve hours, and yielded .61 pound of 
sugar, which polarized 91.7° and .58 pounds of sirup, from which an 
additional quantity of sugar may doubtless be obtained. 

Still another experiment was made with a larger sample of sugar- 
beets and the result was the easy production of sugar of a very dark 
color, but which was easily refined, and in this dark condition polarized 
91.5 per cent. 

The molasses expressed from the above maize and sorghum sugars, 
owing to want of space in the laboratory for storing the several tubs 
containing it, was added together as follows : 

Tub A, from maize, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

Tub B, from sorghum, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Tub C, from sorghum, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 19. 

No. 1, from maize, and No. 5, from sorghum, were kept apart, these 
sirups having been somewhat scorched in their manufacture. 

A second crop of sugar continued to form in these lots A, B, and C, 
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and after carefully removing these crystals of sugar, an examination 
was made of the molasses, in order to determine its purity and the 
nature of those substances present besides cane sugar, water, and 
inverted sugar. 

The following analyses represent the composition of these samples of 
molasses, both as to its proximate constituents and also the constituents 
of the ash: 


Proximate analyses of molasses from sorghum and maize sugars. 


Constituents. Corn, A. | Sorghum, B. | Serghum, C. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
PEN ee ee iets oats nnn Anign ae einiaeapaciy asa aie a miei 32. 64 33.25 22. 68 
ney oat end Come ie ialite aca) ae bora a se'eln a sv eleinisjefols sioideneinisima 32. 93 31. 81 62. 7S 
‘Chitie <- 4-42 - BES eRBRRE ee Se sere OOE EE Orne Sat nae aaae ren 9. 08 9. 77 5. 51 
ON Ne eee oes ie 8 a aa Gaon oa eiale min noes gpl = pis cle e 21.83 21. 24 16. 32 
HEME - + no. sseo dt cetenspSeeseace Aa Ae ee Ser ae, 4. 06 | 4.99 3. 33 
| 100. 59 bie 100. 97 100. 69 
Analyses of the ashes of molasses from sorghum and maize sugars. 
Constituents. Corn, A. | Sorghum, B. | Sorghum, C. 
> 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
RAN, AST oo ata Aaiaia ga n nidsinmehaa Soecigaber aie eneimuunne 4. 06 4. $0 

SEES OGG Bae eR ee ee eee ea eee . 38 2. 86 4. 60 
Abi eninl gers sme oe) oho Fee on warns bintabic te oebmisesaareanake © 2.18 3. 96 7.51 
SMIDMUIIG AGI << 2,25 ocinnecec ce eto 5.70 | 3. 90 3. 06 
Phosphoric acid -- 97 1. 04 Trace 
IBIAS oo 6c 38. 98 24.39 19. 01 
Magnesia. . 8, 02 7. 00 ipo) 
Potassa ... 41.38 52. 50 55. 55 
LRTI SR ee ee en einer . See Ree 2. 39 4.36 2.92 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


A small portion of the molasses, A, B, and C, was submitted to alco- 
holic fermentation, the alcohol obtained by distillation, and the resulting 
product, which in each case closely corresponded to the sugar present 
in the different molasses, was filtered through bone-black. 

By the above process was obtained in each case high wines quite free 
from fusel oils, containing 38 to 40 per cent. of alcohol and possessing 
peculiar but not disagreeable properties. 

It is obvious that in the manufacture of sugar from corn-stalks and 
sorghum the skimmings from the evaporator may be thus readily utilized 
in the preparation of high wines or vinegar. 


SORGHUM SUGAR-GUM OR ZUCKERSCHLEIM. 


The large class of gummy bodies has been almost universally divided 
into two groups, the gums proper and the vegetable mucilages. In 
German chemical literature these groups. are called, respectively, Gummi 
and Schleime. Sachsse, in his Chemie und Physiologie der Larbstoffe 
Kohlehydrate und Proteinsubstanzen, distinguishes them by the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

The Schleime, histologically, are nore nearly related to cellulose than 
the gums are, being derivatives of the cell membranes for the most part. 

The Schleime are distinguished by their relation to iodine, by which 
they are colored blue or violet. 
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The Schleime give on oxidation with H N O; oxalic acid, but no muci¢ 
acid. 

The Gumimi are never colored blue by iodine or iodine and acids. 

The Gummi give, on oxidation, with H NO, mucie acid. 

The two groups, therefore, although so similar in exterior appearance, 
are easily distinguished by these striking characteristics. 

One other peculiarity may be added that, as far as has been investi- 
gated, the Schleime possess no optical activity, while the gums, as arule, 
are quite the reverse. 

The gum which has been extracted from the sorghum molasses is 
plainly to be classed, from its reactions and characteristics, among the 
vegetable mucilages, although it agrees with no hitherto-known member 
of that class. It gives oxalic acid and no mucie acid on oxidation, is 
colored blue by alcoholic iodine and hydrochloric acid, and is optically 
inactive. 

Its extraction and preparation in a pure state was carried out as fol- 
lows: 500 grams of the molasses were dissolved in a half litre of water, 
and to this sufficient 95 per cent. alcohol added to make the resulting 
liquid 80 per cent. alcohol. This caused a precipitation of the gum, 
while the sugar and much coloring matter remained in solution. The 
precipitated gum was washed with 80 per cent. aleohol by decantation 
until the supernatant liquid showed no coloration. The gum, after the 
evaporation of as much as possible of the adhering alcohol, was dis- 
solved in a little water, and the solution, which was of inky blackness, 
warmed for a short time with purified bone-black, was filtered through a 
hot ribbed filter. The resulting filtrate was of a straw-yellow color, and 
on precipitation by alcohol gave a flocculent snow-white gum, which was 
washed alternately by 80 per cent. alcohol, 95 per cent., and absolute 
alcohol, and then on a cloth filter with absolute aleohol and ether. The 
first attempt to dry the gum, on removing it from the filter, was a fail- 
ure. Over sulphuric acid it shrunk up to a gummy, black, oxidized mass 
which was striking in comparison to the snowy whiteness of the original 
substance. It was found necessary to wash very thoroughly with abso- 
Jute alcohol and ether on the Bunsen pump, and then to dry rapidly in 
a stream of CO, at common temperatures, breaking up the lumps which 
formed from time to time. 

The gum so prepared is a white powder, easily oxidizing on expo- 
sure to the air and turning black. It is somewhat deliquescent. Under 
80 per cent. aleohol it may be preserved indefinitely as a snow-white 
substance. In aqueous solution it separates on standing, a thick scum 
or skin forming on the surface. This scum is not colored in any way by 
iodine, and appears to be some decomposition product of the original sub- 
stance into a true gum, like tragacanth. Such adecomposition has been 
suspected in other vegetable mucilages. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining the gum dry in a condition fit for 
analysis, no combustion has been made. It contains a small amount of 
ash. Below are some of its reactions in aqueous solution: 


C, H, O Precipitates flocculent. 
NaOH Precipitates flocculent. 

HCl Clears up a turbid solution. 
Pb (C, H3 Oy), Heavy precip. 

Pb, O, (C2 Hs Ov), Light precip. 

HNO, Oxidized to (COO H), 

He, Cl, N yas 

Hg Cl, ; oO precip. 


Tannie acid No precip. 
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Permanganate Rapid oxidation. 

AgNO, Heavy precip., reddens by light. 

NH,OH Fiocky precip. 

Ammon. acet. zinc. Heavy precip. 

Ba O, He Heavy precip. 

Cu (C. OH; O2)» Precip. sol. in excess. 

Cochineal solut. Purple flocky precip. 

Fehling solution, Gives a flocky precip., soluble in an excess, but 


reducing only slightly, even on long boiling, and 
that probably owing to a trace of sugar in the 
gum. 


As has been said before, the gum is colored bright blue by iodine and 
acids, but only under certain conditions. It must be in a dry state be- 
fore adding H Cl, and the iodine must be in alcoholic solution. A 
solution of K I and I in water gives a violet coloration. In this respect 
the gum agrees perfectly with quince mucilage, which gives the same 
reactions with iodine peculiar, it seems, to these two substances. 

That it does not rotate the ray, of light shows that it is quite different 
from any of the true gums, which are all optically active, dextrin, which 
it resembles in many other respecis, having a specific rotation of +2.35°. 

In a pure condition it has no odor, but the alcohol which is decanted 
from it in the process of washing has a powerful odor similar to ginger- 
bread, and from this smell the alcohol cannot be purified by distilla- 
tion. It seems to be identical with the disagreeable odor of the alcohol 
distilled from the sirup, and to it is due, perhaps, the disagreeable 
taste sometimes perceived in sorghum sirups. 

Analogous experiments with cane molasses show that the same or a 
similar gum is present in cane, but ina very much smaller amount. 
Whether the gum is already formed in the plant at the time of expres- 
sion of the juice is a question still open, but from analogy we might 
reason that there is at least a time at which we should express the 
juice from the canes to obtain a minimum of gum. No method for 
the removal of the gum after its actual formation seems possible. A 
quantitative estimation by Mr. Wellington shows that there is about 9 
per cent. of the substance in the sirup on which we have worked. 

The following reports received by the department during the past 
year will show the practical results thus far secured in the production 
of sirup from sorghum. These results are arranged according to yield 
per acre. 

1. Edgar Beebe, La Fayette County, Wisconsin, 320 gallons good, clear 
sirup. 

2. J. W. Henry, Pikeville, Bledsoe County, Tennessee, 275 gallons 
heavy sirup. 

3. Peter Spear, Bledsoe County, Tennessee, 275 gallons. g 

4, C. A. Harrison, Van Buren, Michigan, 260 gallons, very fine, onsand 
ane 235 gallons, good, on heavy clay; 232 gallons, good, on light 

oam. 
5. J. B. Brown, Redwood County, Minnesota, 220 gallons dense 
sirup. 

6. H. Ff. L. Lagenhadt, Miami County, Obio, 173 gallons. 

7. Wm. Bb. Simpson, Laclede County, Missouri, 170 gallons. 

8. O. J. Mallory, Levanna, Cayuga County, New York, 167 gallons 
extra sirup. 

va John Higinbotham, Richland County, Wisconsin, 160 gallons 
good. 
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10, C. O. Pearson, McHenry County, Illinois, 160 gallons, fine quality. 

11. EK. W. Stewart, Erie County, New York, 156 gallons. 

12. J. J. W. Smith, Marshall County, Mississippi, 145 gallons. 

13. H. Silver, Pope County, Minnesota, 144 gallons. 

14, J. 8S. Thompson, Cumberland County, New Jersey, 144 gallons. 

The average of the above returns is a little more than 200 gallons of 
sirup from an acre. The sorghum giving these results was in every 
ease the Minnesota Early Amber. Ten different States are included 
in the above returns. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt that 
with ordinary care the production of sirup may be equal to at least 200 
gallons to the acre, and by proper means in its preparation at least 8 
pounds of sugar to the gallon may be secured, or 1,600 pounds of sugar 
to the acre, besides the molasses, which would amount to 800 or 1,000 
pounds more. 


ANALYSES OF CANE, MAIZE, AND SORGHUM SUGARS. 


I give below for comparison the results of analyses of several sugars 
received at the department from different sources. These are all open- 
pan sugars, similar to and comparable with the sugars made at the 
department from maize and sorghum. 


No. 1. Tahiti, from sugar cane. 
No. 2. Porto Rico, from sugar cane. 
No. 3. New Orleans, from sugar cane. 
No. 4. Maize, from F. L. Stewart, Murrysville, Pa. 
No. 5. Maize, from F. L. Stewart, Murrysville, Pa. 
No. 6. Sorghum, from L. C. Mattox, Homerville, Ga. 
No. 7. Sorghum, from William Hughes, Dupont, Ga. 
No. 8 Sorghum, from F. L. Stewart, Murrysville, Pa. 
Number of analysis. Sucrose. Poe 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
BN SSE epee Jo ose te Be EEC Boonies OS MIERO cia oe HOC CeeenisceU see 87 6.85 
IN O22 Bee a = bore © njane woes rae ae ie Se ee ee Ce ee a ee eee 89 7.47 
IN Ds GB SSE SB Sst Besse CaS eas ene sc as so See chie p senna ME 55 Se Se Soe sat 84 9.78 
INDE eos pln saints om ee antes een eebtans jo nscekscias sauce eae roe dn Sees ee cones 89 7. 28 
I/D: Dae Sed Senco GOR! Jo ee On be eam oea eee cao nee bo tem Sue ese ee occ oon ooe 52 | 7. 95 
MSR eeewrest tan aaence seeeemee se ce ciae - ote cee ema nee te ee nae ee eee ee ere eee 94 2. 52 
DR er er eee oa bo Bee os See es epee ea: oe soe sees eo teen ee 91 | 5. 08 
"ig a AE A Me Rel RRS ACRE) ENOEN CIE I) 2.8 83 11.03 


It will be observed that the sugars from corn and sorghum compare 
favorably with those from sugar cane in the abeve list. 


ASH ANALYSES OF SUGAR CANES FROM DEMERARA AND OF SORGHUM 
(EARLY AMBER). 


No. 1. Plant cane, from Demerara. 

No. 2. Rattoon cane, from Demerara. 

No. 3. Rattoon cane, from Demerara. 

No. 4. Early Amber sorghum, from Riggs’s farm, near Washington. 

No. 5. Early Amber sorghum, from Montgomery County, Maryland. 
.G 


. Sorghum, from Tennessee. 
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! 
Constiinents. No.1. | No.2. 


| No.3. | No. 4. | No.5. | No.6. 
ae SERRA Ele oe EY 

! 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 

THRs 36 )- Sa Seam 45 5ets or Se 20. 28 a4. 80 35. 54 | 8. 97 2.93 18. 36 
SeIDEIRG eee < oa wc ce deen ee eee wee 17. 03 1.55 1.59 3.91 13. 24 39 
DilghaniG acid ......-.c.aca-seneaeeeese= = 5.05 19. 73 18.50 | 5.55. |. 1170 4.85 
POS PUOLIGMCIC.. 2. -. 22 oan seein en == fia ih 1. 96 2.04 | 3. 64 4.50 11. 98 
Lis Seer ee eee Soe See | 1.32 1. 76 1.80 18.49 9. 00 24, 95 
PMOEAGHIA - 5.0 2-5 a= oe ce cene =e 5.96 | 6. 07 5. 86 | 10. 47 10. 28 13. 70 
LET Sc (ee ee ee Si ae a SS ee | 24. 47 32. 31 32. 91 l 49. 66 33.77 25. 70 
TRIS SCT ese “Coe nan pe Bets 18. 73 1.72 1.76 4.31 14. 58 é 

t 

109. 100. 100 100. 100. 100. 

Total ash in dry canoe .....-------------- 1.58 2. 42 2. 46 1.79 1.49 1. 63 
COain crude ashes po adien = wives noe s- 5. 49 DOB) HecekGse.. 17. 09 11. 88 14. 07 


SUGAR-BEETS. 


During the year 1878 there were sent out from the Department the 
following varieties of sugar-beet seed, viz: 


Lane’s improved, from Rockford, Il. 

White red-top, from Vilmorin & Co. 

White small-rooted, from Vilmorin & Co. 

Silesian green-top, from Vilmorin & Co. 

Vilmorin’s improved, from Vilmorin & Co. 

A cireular-letter was sent after the several parcels of seed, requesting 
replies to the following questions: 


ist. Time of planting. : , 

2d. Depth of plowing. 

3d. Quantity of seed used per acre or fraction thereof. 

4th. Distance of rows from each other. 

5th. Distance between beets in the row. 

6th. Time of harvesting. 

7th. The nature of the soil and subsoil. 

8th. What kind of manure was applied? 

9th. Had the ground been previously well manured ? 

10th. Are you in the habit of raising root crops every year? 

11th. Did the drought at the end of June and beginning of July per- 
ceptibly interfere with the sugar-beets ? 

12th. What is the cost of raising sugar-beets? State cost in money 
value, if known, or your opinion of cost, as compared with other root 
crops. 

13th. Have the beets suffered from frost; and, if so, at what date? 

14th. What other crops, if any, suffered from the same frost? 

15th. Have insects infested the sugar-beet crop; and, if so, what kind? 

ee What other peculiarities did you observe regarding this special 
crop? 

17th. What quantity in weight of beets did you harvest per acre? 

An invitation was also extended to those raising the beets to send 
specimens to the department for analysis. 

In reply to this invitation there have been received fifty seven speci- 
mens of beets, the analyses of which are given hereafter. 

Of the fifty-seven sending beets forty-nine sent replies to the above 
questions concerning their culture. 

Replies to the above list of questions were received from fourteen, 
from whom no samples of beets have been received for analysis. 

Hight of those sending beets for analysis have as yet failed to reply 
to the questions. 

The results of the analyses were in every instance forwarded to those 
sending the beets, and these results are tabulated below: 
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Analyses of 


[These analyses are arranged according 


r= 
o . 
eI B 
*o%: ° 
a a Charact 
a f Name of experimenter.-- Township. County. 3 Character of soil. | o¢ eC 
Fars HW 
Dis iS) 
# 2 
: s 
Ay nD 
RHE CHANTS oe ctelatle elem Monument ---.--.- El Paso ..... Colo. | Rich dark loam..}....-.-...-. 
2 | Aug, Stevens -..........-. Blue eee eee Hancock ....|Me-..| Sandy loam......|.--..-----.. 
SrSebtballeceseece ssc Dresden saeeeeescee Lincoln ..... -do.--| Clay loam ......- Clayaeeeeos 
49 see Gnibiseee ee acee oe Charlton ..-....-.. Saratopailss2)INaY.|b---do --.-.<..s54|eaGOleemeeer 
5 |) dle 1p IER OG) Se eoeecsee Corming= 2 sceesce- Steuben. .--- -do...| Sandy loam......|.. doe Seeee 
Galpberes. Sheldoneeemecce-m-ae Coveloe=--ese--ee Mendocinoe.|(Call-- 5. - do): . oc ccee| eee eee eet 
7 | Mrs. A. G. Smoot......--- Mitchell's Station .} Culpeper. .-- ..-| Dark red loam. ..| Heavy red. 
8 | F. J. White South Deerfield ...) Rockingham | N. H.| Light loam...... Hardpan .. 
9 | Henry Wild .- Sarcoxie Jasper ...--- =| Black loam). - a) o= seeeeeeetee 
0} onSeesosonet a meccoOOOUUeaS + meeeaer ceosaoc A Spere aoa econo lasaoos|bosreorpne morro oeolcocomcsccc: 
11 | F. W. Smith Rockland | noxee Sandy loam Hardpan .. 
TOT Wee CURIS =/o e/a antel=l= Carlton - Orleans BOI Oe SSB arsine aa| ocsccmosnee 
Salas Pe chanve.eeaiacisincm El Paso Pierce ...--. is .| Clay loam Clay --.-.- 
i) Ds WERNER eases consonc Epping - Rockingham | N.H.| Sandy clay loam.| Hardpan .. 
15 | W. H. Hopkins........... Providence. ......- Providence..| R. I..| Sandy loam.....-. Yellow.... 
17) RS Bese SOOO EISE CORSO C CLO Gene ae CORO OOOr pememanboerora lsemcal aver seaommcmoct -/oacmo> scosnc 
RTANGEAW Bell Acee sce reaes2 Vineland. ...-..-.- Cumberland.| N. J -| Gravel loam..... Gravel ..-.. 
18 | Nathan Jewett. -...-.--... New London ...-.- New London |Conn|.--.do ....-.....-|.. doseecees 
19)) W. A. Mohler ~ 20-2020... Hamburg ss-----=- Shenandoah -| Va...| Light gravel ....| Clay ...... 
20 | F. W. Greening...-......- Cadmus ..--..-..-. Lincoln ..-.. Kans| Black loam......|-- Gorretees 
PL || Dig WR BAY G CS) Oem one ncodoc Coming pases sae= Steuben. -... N. ¥.| Sandy loam......|-.- do paascee 
22.) Mrs. A. G. Smoot.......--. Mitchell's Station - Culpeper..-.| Va...| Dark red loam. ..| Heavy red. 
26) | tthe WOE ee 55 sel nee Hess ecdbncousee Hairfax § 125!) <dows| Sandy, <2 Sc eence Clayieeeens 
DAG miaPackercceenecctcees Corning eee sees Steuben.....|. N.Y. | Sandy loam......].. dowssiese 
PO aliG:kessELOrse yee seaemeceneas Bathe ee Sagadahoc Pa Mei! tes sdoy: 222 see Soe eae eeeeeee 
26 | Nathan Jewett ........... New London ..--.- New London | Conn| Gravel loam..... Gravel .... 
27 | C. B. Hartman......-....- Weaver’s Station..| Duke. ...... Ohio.) Sandy loam...... Sandy clay 
28 | F. Raymond Sioux Falls..... sHdomnceassboocs AD Fe OBEN ORES Rerenood|locecin joudeind 
29 | R. I. Soc. D. Indust. .....- Providence. - .| Providence. .|R. I..|---.do ...-......-| Yellow.... 
80 | Nathan Jewett ....-...... New London .. New London |Conn| Gravel loam..... Gravel .... 
31 PAW ‘Shatter coe se acon cee Raleigh eccsen sree Wake......- NEG.) Clay. 2cc.o- be ee Pee 
32 | Farm and Garden Club....| Bloomington -..... Oneida... .-. Idaho} Gravel loam..... Clay ....-- 
33 | Peter Henderson......---- New York ......-- New, Worke)=-| (Ne Wi 222 <ntaa main mle ale ee tee 
Sas See Onescercsmesenertece sas soni) Aoteadoarcoodl lode doeree= == L010) cal [Seeeoossoct 6 s-ctios|ic BEL CeE ness 
SHY | boedt Mane manormappopomIosee S Sse) cosoceououas aco domeeseee Ble) SalSescecosesss 5545) Boncee cee 
36 | D. Landreth & Son........ Philadelphia .....- Philadelphiai| Pa. .-|) see. sccm emcee nem Soeuenee 
GYf lesa eee Ovewa sees cer eee eet Oketecsle 400) SuiiGesnusocopasscaese|acors aeitentcs 
38 |... ad 
Sonle== BSo0 
40 |... = 
cay bes oe 
42 |... ae 
43 |.-. z 
44 is 
45 |... 
46 z 
CUP Be 
ails 2 
49 a ae 
50 }.- Sue 
51 as 
52 ..do 
DS) ee COR ere eseee saves ab isteie els 
54 |. veeEdo 
5p |.-- Beak) 
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sugar beets. 


to percentage of sugar in juice.] 


ac Oo Q y Ta s | 2 Set 5 
By ele (2 la.l2 |s [88/3 ,/> [Bs] g 
¢ ° ° oo S 45 H 
ea s (3 [2 |S2/ Es|/So|28|2 [ma] a 
: | Bisle 3|S os |B S| eal e8)o 18a) 8 
Kindofmanure| ~~ Bae! oS 8]@ sa Zelag|es|Fa| B 
applied this 3 & | Kind of seed sown. g's Sa 25 3 Ce a] bape 3 eg BS a 
ear. a} oO _ |S |. a ai stu] .8 Sno N a no 
js 25 ASA PR SSE BS RelaSlo |HS| 8 
ag a oa|/SS|e8/s8 O28) 5 
3 pa A IAC Win g|°8/o%S or 
ES Sle |s |sale |s*lseie"|s jos! 
Sa Mom ja lA ja |e jasle ja |AR | A 
BNONG) sa cacieeia No ....| Vilmorin’sImproved..|---.|----| . 94/42. 2620. 01/2. 57/88. 62) 8. 46/1. 103,90. 36) 1 
Barn-yard .....|.-.-.--- eats LO ea eis te win) eam ----|----| -55)51. 19/17. 28/4. 77/78. 37| 8. 84/1. 100,90. 22) 2 
2OBEG SEER cena iv@eeed ween eee e ese s eter ee eeee 12. | $68] 1. 10)73. 64/15. 82|1. 97/88. 93/11. 64/1. 079/91. 37| 3 
Old barn-yard.-.| Yes ...| Silesian Green-Top . ../16. 22) 1. 38/52. 72|15. 42/2. 77/84. 77) 8.13)1.080 85. 87) 4 
None .-..-. «--.-|-do .--.| Vilmorin’sImproved..j11. | 45) 2. 21/54. 30/12. 27/2. 4683. 30) 6. 66/1. 071/92. 49} 5 
Barn-yard ..-..- No.---| White Green-Top...-.- 10. |.---| 1.41/57. 78)11. 52/4. 57/71. 60) 6. 66/1. 072 86.00} 6 
Se eeEOOl a. -|-do ...-| White Small-Rooted .-.| 6. 15} 1. 01/45. 87|11. 47/2. 94/79. 60 5. 25/1. 063/84. 80] 7 
See Niee Slightly] - - ~-CO.--+---0---22-205 19, |....| 2.39)73. 69|11. 32/3. 21/77. 91) 8. 33/1. 063/82. 80} & 
None ..--. -do ....| Vilmorin’s Improved. -|18. 5|....| 1. 11)56, 56/10. 93/6. 40/63. 07) 6. 17|1. 079\73. 40) 9 
Bee ate ate sates a alata] Sita! viwimymiell ow aim = Pee ee 2. 23/75. 98/10. 80/2. 98)78. 38) 8. 21/1. 060 67. 77) 10 
Barn-yard ...-.|.------- White Red-Top.....-- 19.5)..-.] _. 97/71. 80/10, 20/2. 12/82. 79] 7. 32|1. 055/86. 65) 11. 
Le cee cihediGagboce Bont Ree aces sesee acm eeaeorce re ----|.2--| 1.25/57. 83) 9. 09:3. 10/74. 57} 5. 26)1. 056/85. 51) 12 
None .--.------ No.-..| White Small-Rooted ../13. | 60) 2.00/66. 33) 9. 02/3. 50,72. 05| 5. 98/1. 057/77. 03] 33 
Barn-yard ..--- Yes ..-| Lane’s Improved....-- 43. 5)... -| 1. 60,63. 00) 8. 18)3. 32\71. 13) 5. 15/1. 050/79. 10) 14 
Bee Ors aioe n= MNGi card seeerensee cael nae os setae 27. 81) 1.5058. 53) 8. 07/2. 87\73. 77| 4. 32/1. 051/78. 58) 15 
|e (2259 eG ec w---|....| 5.12\78. 14) 7. 64 3. 64.67. 73] 5. 97|1. 049,82. 24] 16 
Night-soil, &c..| Yes .--| White Green-Top. ---. .--.|----| 1.81/65. 95} 7. 43/4. 05/64. 72| 4. 70/1. 053/78. 42) 17 
Barn-yard ..... PAO merece eases ens vere Dan esac nt 2OG0nd4! Toaiiteli| Otoe 4. 39/1. 072/78. 49} 18 
.do ..--| Lane’s Improved...-.- Bees sees Le O9lo0, 01) te L0los 12)68. 79) 4. 02)1. 050'63. 57) 19 
ING Seed|Aesoonacacr ee oceebosoe 5 ---| . 69/54. 54) 6. 90 3. 7664. 73 3. 76/1. 051/73. 57| 20 
MGSGE5 [sebececeroroseecactoods il 45) 3.00/49. 21) 6. 64/3, 24/67. 21) 3. 27)1. 050/83. 05) 21 
o----| White Small-Rooted -.|----|.---.| 3.40/70. 11) 5. 40/4. 11/56. 78} 3. 76/1. 043/59. 60) 22 
MMOS hee basemen ser elec esses nis .---| 1.50/55. 23] 4. 91/4. 1854. 01) 2. 56/1. 043/85. 20) 23 
do _.-.| Lane’s Improved. .- 84) 2.53/72. 87| 4. 57/8. 51/56. 56) 3. 34/1. 040/79. 12) 24 
Sabato |keicteiwecae =i siaicielats wainle's ..--| 5.7967. 69] 4. 56/4. 11/52. 59) 3. 09/1. 042/93. 64) 25 
Ca ee Eee ae ae 1... (10. 34166, 71] 4. 37/4. 16/51. 23] 2. 91/1, 044/62. 94] 26 
No .---| Silesian Green-Top - -.|29. 8} 1. 95/67. 38] 4. 18,7 27/86. 51) 2. 82/1. 032/72. 44| 27 
Yes .-..| Lane’s Improved.....- 18. 18) 3.10/76. 51) 4. 04/3. 1256. 42] 3. 09/1. 035\79. 17) 28 
INO Gea ese-kemcscte secs see eee 27. 81) 2.27/71. 13} 3. 12/3. 72/45. 61) 2. 22/1. 036/94..27) 29 
NW OS)s cz Sassceececsersaaascescee 30. |----| 4.28/60. 52) 2. 95,7. 34/28. 67 1. 78/1. 056\74. 72} 30 
No ..-.| Silesian Green-Top .-.|----|----] 1. 78)75. 93] 2. 67)3. 45/43. 62) 2. 02/1. 030/45. 83) 31 
WiG@S\an2|oocs ee cccise cobs aesecee tf 10) . 60/41. 67).-..- (63) Ne acoslseree 1. 145)87. 77| 32 
aagceoc Improved White Sugar 85. |-.--| 8.28/78. 51) 2. 18)3. 71/37. 01) 1. 71)1. 023].--.-| 33 
Recetas Improved Kimer’s Yel-|75. |.--.| 7.24/77. 62) 2. 01/3. 29/37. 93] 1. 56\1. 026)..-..| 34 
low Globe Mangel. 
eee late | mer mmm Improved Norbitan |70. |.-.-| 639,73. 79) 1. 03/4. 98 17. 82) .80)1. 030).--.- 35 
Giant Mangel. 
eennees wensween-|---se---| White Improved Vil- |13. 42) 1.41/60. 51! 8. 42/3. 74/69. 24) 5. 09/1. 055/70. 25] 36 
morin. 
2665 secaucceee.|e-------| White German Green- |.--.|.--.| 1.84/58. 53) 7. 78/3. 08/71. 64] 4. 55/1. 050)70. 13) 37 
Top. 
coorosnecqoedskebasooase Nafmorin's Improved |.--.|----| 1. 76,63. 43) 7. 71)2. 67/74. 28) 4. 89/1. 047/71. 48) 38 
hite. 
peanaces S2ecyacoe\sosneans Mi Die Linney a Elec- |..-.|----| 1.53)65. 36] 6. 83)3. 71/64. 80) 4. 05)1. 047/65. 44) 39 
toral. 
ennones wawmscen-|-oee----|| Wiibe SeeDEON ee Im. |..-.|.--.] 1.80/71. 90] 5. 86/3. 93/59. 86] 4. 21/1. 046/71. 72) 40 
perial. 
ecnees swcmumsees|soscnens White Silesian Red-|..-.|.--.| 1.52/65. 30| 5. 69/3. 09164. 81) 3. 72/1. 042/68. 30) 41 
Top. 
Selelel a ta ojew a.m lse>|| imam mim White Breslau.-....-.|----|----| 4.15/64. 78) 5. 31/3. 00/63. 89) 3. 44/1. 038)74. 67| 42 
sa nhoreansetoosd seaceaoc White Improved Im. |.--.|---.| 2. 02)69. 32) 5. 31/2. 80/65. 47| 3. 68/1. 038/68. 19) 43 
perial. 
Sos0seoseSns Seed |acsods eb W hite Improved Elec- |-.-.|----| 2. 40/65. 92) 5. 01/3 52158. 73) 3. 30/1. 040/61. 29} 44 
toral. 
pe eee ie te [le lel White Silesian Sugar-.|....|---.| 1. 80\71. 31} 4. 94/2. 39\67. 39] 3. 52/1. 034/69. 13) 45 
sont deineensosocjonaebune White Silesian Gray- |---.|----| 3.10)77. 05) 4. 91/2 ie 71) 3. 79/1. 038,80. 96) 46 
Top. 
11 Dy cee White Silesian Green- |....|.-..| 2. 65/69. 08) 4. 84/2. ace 29| 3. 34/1. 037/67. 42] 47 
‘op. 
Shokce sosqeeaine |aeacoe ce | Womgelburg Sugar. ..|.--.|---- 2, 42/72. 29) 4. 62/3. 03/60. 39} 3. 34/1. 038/68. 66) 48 
OE Bae Cen Peeeeee Whits Improved Im-|.--.|----| 1.90|70.45} 4. 52/3. 55|56. 01) 3. 17/1. 036\74. 72) 49 
perial. | 
Ce SeRoceast Gone Bese oe White Magdeburg. --.|----|---- 1. 93)73. 01) 4. 52/3. 07/59. 55] 3. 30|1. 038/70. 27| 50 
Pee cCcerorns coe Eebeeece Quediinbunpass-sesea|heec| on: 1.91/70. 78] 4. 35/2. 80,60. 84) 3. 08/1. 033/66. 34) 51 
Prneccicae spe eeeel PeaorEee White aoe Sugar |ee-clees- 2, 33/72. 83) 4. 38/3. 10)58. 28) 3. 13/1. 035)74. 89) 52 
; Red-Top. 
Peon Soe boe Serna see White Magdeburg. --.|.--.|---- 1. 88162. 62} 3. 95/2. 48/61. 43] 2. 47/1. 033/69. 47) 53 
Se cocci sapésalepaocees Lane’s Improved..----|----|---- 2, 54|76. 85| 3. 87/2. 51/60. 66] 2. 97/1. 030)71. 40) 54 
TEE DS OS A RE White German Green- vee ~..| 3.31/77. 25] 8. 56|3. 39|51. 22) 2, 75|1. vee 94) 53 
Yop. 


¥ This juice had no effect upon polarized light; total solids in juice=30.35 per cont. 
S AGRE 
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; i 
| | 
i 
| Wame ef experimenter. Township. 
ey i) ee 
; | 
D. Landreth & Son | Philadelphia | 


Far., Gar., and Fer. Chib- .| 


63 | C. Hapsood.-...-..- ae 

64 | Isbell, Page & Loyd .-..--- Loch ee eeeae 
Gan) Paxont-.25-.-26--2-n5 | Shelbyville. ....--- 
6Giihe. Ermed 2. ---aa5 === Bangor...........- 
Cit pseu SO ep eee |e eee eon ame 
68 | G. Wingate, jr..-..-...--- [i Aregte sees oC eS 
GF jie SS: Morton: = ----...----- | Nebraska City ---- 
YAO ge 2 co 1 eee eee Brdeoles sa eee ees 
7 |ck. 2. NMablett. -.------- ‘Popsham.......-.- 


H 
1 
| 
County. | 


Stato or Territory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Analysis of sugar 


| 
Character of soi}. | Character 


ee en ee ee 


Philadelphia | Pay. .<-.2.ce-e.cs04h 
Pei Rees | 


Somerset..-.- 
San Pete --.- 


Red Bluff .../M. 'P.! Cla; 


| loam. 


Jefferson. ..- | VOW alee ssttorete See as Limestone. 
Shelby .....- [Ky 
Penobscot...) Me -- 
Kennebec . ..|.do.- 


Livingston ..|N. ¥.| Gravel loam..... 


Qise=. - 2-2. Nebr 
Eincoln . .---} Me -- 


Sagadahoc. - oe. .-| Clayand gravel-. 


Limestone loam .| Clay .----- 
Clay loam ...---- |>2@0! sane 
Clay and gravel. -.}:---52.--.-- 
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Quality of sugar beets. 
= 2 ee eer ce ee | Se 
z 2 He q 5 2a x 
SP lB Bell ey ale ee. (ope 
Number ofspecimen 58 33 3 A ¢ 3 se Ba : = | Kind of manure ap- 
P “32 | se |se | se | Ge ise | “8 | plediaieyes 
. E a A265 A | sa 2 
aa S S50 LS 2 a & | 
Oa. oO cS oF 
S a nos HH he HS 3 
So o Say 5) oo Orn oy 
P= my fA ov FY 4 w 
BEsT 5 
eee ee ee cleanse 1.10 73.64 | 88.93 15. 82 11.64 | 91.37 1.079 | Barn-yard 
i LES spit Le) eS ee ae 94 42. 26 88. 62 20. 01 8. 46 90. 26 1.103 | None 
A vee meat eet cla'at 1.38 52.72 84.7 15. 42 8.13 85. 87 1.080 | Stable 
Deena ae woes cee lcls PAL 54. 30 83. 30 12. 27 6. 66 2.49 1.071 | None. 
1D ee 97 | 71.80} 82.79) 10.20 7.32 | 86.65 1. 055 | Stable. 
Mean <\..)s25 25% MSS2l| Soeae ese cca es |e | 8.44) 89.35 |........ 
| ————S= ——S } j 
POOREST 5 
1 Steeteet-cocce sos Se 1.26 | 60.34] 50.34 Wood 4.39 | 78.49 1.072 | No report. 
eco arocccuss siseccje.cs 2.27 71.13} 45.61 3.12 2.22 | 94.27) +1.036 Do. 
lem wacowaccerncacc.ce 5 eye 75. 93 43. 62 2. 67 2.02 | 45.83 1.030 | Night soil and ashes, 
Bel (aC etre EOE 1.95 67.38 | 36.51 4.18 | 2.82] 72.44 1.032 | None. 
BU erase ee ao wenacecen 4.2 60.54 | 28.67 2.95 1.78 | 74.72 1.056 | No report. 
' | ——— 
Meanicecctesss PBEN NEAR AOA Ber eeer br errc c= 2265) | Meroe oul peeeae ae 


The roots in the above list which come up to the requirement for a 
good sugar-beet, as regards the amount of foreign matter which accom- 
panies the sugar in the juice, viz., not more than 20 per cent. of the total 
matter in solution, are the following, placed in the order of their com- 
parative value: 

No. 3, which contains 88.93 per cent. of sugar in soluble matter of the juice. 

No. 1, which contains 83.62 per cent. of sugar in soluble matter of the juice. 

No. 4, which contains 84.77 per cent. of sugar in soluble matter of the juice. 


No. 5, which contains 83.30 per cent. of sugar in soluble matter of the juice. 
No. 11, which contains 82.79 per cent. of sugar in soluble matter of the juice. 


Next to these in value are four specimens, which contain more than 20 
per cent. and less than 25 per cent. of impurity in the soluble matter of 
the juice, viz: 

No. 7, which contains 79.60 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 

No. 10, which contains 78.38 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 


No. 2, which contains 78.37 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 
No. 8, which contains 77.91 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 


The pcorest five specimens are Nos. 18, 29, 31, 27, 30, and compare 
with the best five as follows: 

No. 18, which contains 50.34 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 

No. 29, which contains 45.61 per cent. of suga ar in the soluble matter of the juice. 

No. 31, which contains 43.62 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 


No. 97 which contains 36.51 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 
No. 30, which contains 28.67 per cent. of sugar in the soluble matter of the juice. 


It is greatly to be regretted that we have been unable to secure full 
returns from those who sent beets for analysis, since the cumulative tes- 
timony thus seciired from sections so remote wouid, from the large num- 
ber of beets analyzed, have given us substantial data for conclusion as 
to several points of very great practical importance. 

The following conclusions, however, appear obvious from the above 
results: 

1. The best five samples received were in three cases manured with 
stable manure, while the other two received no manure or fertilizer 

vhatever. 
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2. The best five, as will be seen, grew almost entirely below the sur- 
face, the average of the five giving 89.35 per cent. below ground, as 
compared with the poorest five, the average of which gave 73.15 per 
cent. below ground. 

3. The smaller roots gave better results than the larger, since the first 
five samples averaged 1.32 pounds, while the poorest five averaged 2.50 
pounds each. 

PERUVIAN SWEET POTATOES. 


The following results were obtained in a partial examination of speci- 
mens of sweet-potatoes sent from the valley of the river Chira, Depart- 
ment of Piura, Peru, by 8. C. Montjoy, United States consul, Lambaye- 
que, Peru. 

From the letter received from Mr. Montjoy it appears that there are 
three well-known varieties of “‘Carmotes” or sweet-potatoes. 

1. Porto Viejo, said to be very large, very sweet, and very abundant. 
P 2. Boca Sagarto, not so large, but very much sweeter, and of better 

avor. 

3. Nifia, smaller, excellent flavor, and very sweet. , 

Upon examination of the specimens received, it was easy to distin- 
guish three varieties, as follows: 

A. Skin, dark red; flesh, deep pink. 

B. Skin, light pink; flesh, yellowish white. 

C. Skin and flesh, yellowish white. ; 

The average weight of the tubers was about 14 or 14 pounds. 

An examination of the juice from the different samples gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


Estimation. | A. | B. | C. 
Specific cravity juice ------ ennncoeennnn cone ance cenenn se --- nnn one a enee- | 1. 075 1. 068 1. 070 
ReniGenisaice Ox pressed..o-- oso sesces qcconascduaeen==ss==-scee—n ===> i 34. 61 37. 12 27. 67 
OMGONEsUAE HP IWICO. soso dana cmancec ses qaeasoscenaes~dna> eocse=-sen 11.01 9. 44 11. 01 
PEM Contin pariites il) (OCG. asa sada co weceaeeranm aman n nena ae me 6. 41 5. 61 4.31 
Per cent. sugar in soluble matter........2--.--------- ---0-- eeeneeeeeee- 63. 20 62. 72 71. 80 
ANALYSIS OF YAM. 
An analysis of the yam was made with the following results: 
Per cent. 
COW aLeE cacoae sos consasccelece sae aaa —= «cece 31.13 
Juice expressed, 46 per cent....< Sugar ...--..----- ----22 222s eee eee eee » 5.58 
OpherisOwdsessacces coco eae eweaaeeeesaes ee 
WV siti io ion See ete ee ee tele laren a Selene 20. 92 
nGniy o4 per Conn. a2. . ve aa5 Some Sater s55 seo soon See eee eran aac 3.75 
Other solids......--- ie i elt ta a 5 Bee 29,33 
100. 00 


The expressed juice upon standing from one to two hours deposited a 
large amount of starch, nearly 8 per cent. of the juice by volume. 


BEET-ROOT SIRUP. 


A specimen of beet-root sirup received from Mr. B. W. Payne, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., gave upon analysis the following results: 


Per cent. 
UE err eR a Sk ato cen ay ei arnilealm ara a wie eatoeapgeDeoo 
SS VGTVT ES) am SO Se es ge i al ie Ea ee pe ee at le ee RT 49. 00 
Teor oS te 2 Vie ey eg i EE SS og ee 


Rn FeTiP ke ee ode tte TEC 27 el ale dees adn 
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SORGHUM SIRUP. 


Several samples of sirups from sorghum have been sent to the depart- 
ment for examination for the purpose of learning why they failed to 
crystallize. In every case it has been found that through some defect 
in the preparation of these sirups the sucrose or cane sugar had sutiered 
inversion to a very great extent, and thus prevented crystallization. 

One sample analyzed, from Mr. Constantine Merrelas, Brookhaven, 
Miss., polarized only 28.65°, while another, from Jacob Latshaw, Cedar- 
ville, Ill., polarized only 29°. 

This has been mainly the experience of the past quarter of a century 
with sirups from sorghum and from maize, and therefore the importance 
of the results obtained in the department and already furnished cannot 
be too highly emphasized, viz., that in not a single experiment was there 
a failure in securing good crystallization. 


MANNA OR FIR SUGAR. 


A specimen of so-called fir sugar was received from Joseph Schanno, 
Yakima, Washington Territory, through the Smithsonian Institution. 

Upon examination it proves to be a very excellent specimen of manna. 

Jt occurs as an exudation upon the branches of the fir trees, and is 
said to be so abundant as to break down the branches with its weight, 
which statement is perfectly credible after seeing the specimens sent for 
examination attached to the branches from which it had exuded. 

As to its composition, properties, and use, reference is made to the 
United States Dispensatory. 


ANALYSES OF TWO SIRUPS RECEIVED FROM JACOB LATSHAW, CEDAR- 
VILLE, ILL. 


One of these samples was an ordinary dark-colored sirup, while the 
other was of a light color. The composition is given below: 


Constituents. Dark sirup. | Light sirup. 
Per cent. Per cent, 

WSR sess vc Ss th dbase ccc week eels Shoe 17.90 21.34 
Ashssolu ble in, Waites cs ssgdbeocecer~scecews metwaneicess 2.18 . 59 
Ash; insoluble in water ..<.c.ccccesecccebcccecés sess ons] . 63 ool 
@ane sugar (sucrose)... .tceceecec sec ote dé vdwecasedees css = 20. 01 None. 
Hoateh sugar (Cloacdse) ici. wcewouewecitocwuswswecy ue cbsesde None. 77,41 
Inverted sugar...--- esesveryoeutenwsecds Wiese s tec ame cence 48. 69 None 
MSMUSIETIMINEH 2.25 paccn sceneries cine sic oo ene jane sen see ciew 1259 45 

100. 00 100. 00 


The above analysis shows the dark-colored sample to have been, as it 
purported to be, an ordinary sorghum sirup. The light-colored sample 
was not derived from sugar cane nor from any saccharine-producing 
pliant, but was probably made entirely from starch, being the substance 
known in commerce as starch sugar, or glucose. 

The substitution of these handsome artificial sirups for true molasses 
or sirup is much more common than has been supposed. If properly 
made there is no known reason why iueix use should be deleterious, but 
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they have less sweetening power and cost less than the genuine sirup, 
aithough the latter may be, as in the present case, inferior in appearance. 
Like artificial butter, the so-called oleomargarine, they may be per- 
fectly harmless to the consumer, but common honesty demands that they 
be sold for what they truly are. 
The amount and composition of the ash of molasses being of great value 
in enabling one to determine their true character, they are given below. 


Analysis of ash of two sirups received from Jacob Latshaw, Cedarville, IU. 


a | & 

E | 4 

Constituents. @ aS 

rs R= 

= tee 

A 4 
[Pri a@peie een BONES ooo oe ea a Seca eases ks cece a ethers ebecdsccceusee ne Seseesee cee ts foute. 2. 81 . 80 
Rancenton ash, soluble in Water ...<s. .cacccartectedssacdcsasmrdegen 52058. Sas saetsesaee 2.18 } 59 
PEPE aO ET aH, NHSULUDEO Nl WCC oo. a cacace aot sha cheeses to Seukecsqcseususenawceobe = 63 | 21 


The amount of phosphoric acid was pretty large in the dark sirup, 
while in the light sirnp there was none present. This difference, as also 
the great difference in the total ash, is very marked. The dark sirup 
under the microscope showed abundant crystals of cane sugar, and upon 
standing a small quantity of sugar was deposited, while the light sirup 
became in a short time semi-solid, and under the microscope presented 
no crystals of cane sugar, but an abundance of stellated crystals, charac- 
teristic of glucose. 

There is, therefore, no reason to doubt but that this ight sirup was 
simply a saturated solution of starch sugar, or glucose. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR TANNIO ACID—ANALYSIS OF CANAIGRE ROOT. 


The sample was taken from roots received by this department, in 
1868, from Northwestern Texas. The roots are from 4 to 6 or 8 inches 
long by about 1 inch in diameter, deeply corrugated, of a dark-brown 
color externally, a deep red-brown color internally, and of a peculiar 
odor like madder. In fine powder it is of a light red-brown color. 

The fresh roots received from the same Iccality were smooth in out- 
line, and much resembled sweet-potatoes in form, but were dark-brown 
in color. In transverse section they were of a bright lemon-yeilow 
color, which rapidly changed to red-brown by exposure to the air. They 
lost water very rapidly, becoming shrivelled like the roots previously 
received, 

Both the fresh and the dry roots have a very astringent taste. In 
the fresh root, containing 68.07 per cent. ef moisture, the tannin equalied 
8.51 per cent., or 26.62 per cent. when calculated to water-free sub- 
stance. 

The air-dry roots, containing 11.17 per cent. of moisture, contain 25.45 
per cent. of tannic acid, equivalent to 26.50 per cent. of tannin in strictly 
dry root. From the close agreement in the tannin estimations in the 
fresh and dry roots it would seem as if the tannin was not affected by 
long keeping. 

This tannic acid is of the variety known as vheo-tannic acid, and is 
identical with that existing in rhubarb. .In many respects caiiaigre 
root resembled rhubarb, and the following analysis has been made with 
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a view to determine, if possible, the value of cafiaigre root either as a 
tanning material or as a medicinal substance. 

The following are the percentages extracted by solvents from the air- 
dry root, which contained 11.17 per cent. of moisture: 


Coldwater 22 ec asctasscleess cave ec ccee eee meee te inc cceicee od eeee eae 41.48 


ALCOHOL OS PCMeCnt san eses hansen: sone enema eee SSU RC EnSSoe cece soace 44.01 
Alcohol, 8d per Ceitine swe ee ssc ees sees eee eevee eae esse seleee eee 48.19 
Petroleum ether. cst nem eeima = abies leans) eee tee oats horse a5 . 90 
CHIOTOLOTM Soars soo ctewen eiae om se soe om ie eee tiie ee Een tye nei als ee . 92 
Carbon disnipinide sc... cose: eccs.cceessoseiens eeene mene e ene cene ol.) ss 96 


Ether extracts varying amounts according to the time it is allowed to 
act. It will be observed that petroleum ether, chloroform, and carbon 
disulphide extract nearly the same amounts. The extract thus ob- 
tained was a yellow, soft-solid substance, freely soluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzole, carbon disulphide, and chloroform; insoluble in water. Its 
solutions have a faintly acid reaction. It is soluble, in greater part, in 
alkaline hydrates, with a beautiful pink to carmine color. Its faintly 
alkaline ammoniacal solution precipitates acetate of lead pink, and re- 
duces potassium permanganate in the cold, and apparently reduces sil- 
ver nitrate. This substance has been called yellow resin in this analysis, 
although it may contain traces of oil, chrysophanic acid, and emodin 
(Quar. Jour. Ch. Soc., x, 300). Alcohol extracts the above yellow resin 
and a red-brown substance in some particulars resembling the erythro- 
retin of Schlossberger and Dépping (Ann. Ch. Pharm. J, 219). 

This substance, when dried, is a brittle, red-brown solid, not fusible 
on the water-bath, soluble in alcohol and diluted alcohol, insoluble in 
water, and nearly insoluble in ether, chloroform, benzole, petroleum 
ether, carbon disulphide. With alkaline hydrates it dissolves to a beau- 
tiful purplish-red solution; excess of acid re-precipitates the substance. 
Alcohol also extracts the rheo-tannic acid already mentioned, together 
with some sugar and a red substance soluble in water. 

Water extracts this red coloring matter, a brownish coloring matter 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, etc., together with gum, pectin, and sugar. 

Dilute potassium hydrate, used after the substance had been thor- 
oughly extracted by alcohol and water, was colored dark purplish red. 
When acidified the solution precipitated flocks of a deep red-brown sub- 
stance, much resembling the red substance extracted by alcohol, but 
differing from it in being insoluble in alcohol. 

In all these particulars this substance exactly corresponds with apo- 
retin, and, accordingly, it has been so designated in this analysis. 

‘The root contained considerable starch; the starch grains were me- 
dium-sized, round and ovate. The starch was converted into glucose 
by dilute sulphuric acid, and estimated from the glucose formed. 

_ Albuminoids were calculated from the total nitrogen, by combustion 
with soda-lime. 

Cellulose was determined in the residue after the extraction of all the 
above-named substances. 

Moisture was determined from loss of weight at 110° to 120° C.; ash, 
by simple combustion. 

The figures given are for ash-free substances, and direct estimations 
were made in every case, except for sugar and “red substance soluble 
in water.” Oxalic and malic acids were not estimated. 
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Analysis of canaigre. 


IN ee oo! oc Sanne om enne ew win ei wet ie Sal alain ae Trace. 
SOM WARESINE 4 = soalsou ees ceric ine ae lnc celec sic aate stem ala acta .93 
Red substance, soluble in alchol. ...... 2.22222. scecce onan 10. 48 }Soluble in alcohol. 
Red substance, soluble in water 
O11 2c eA RE Seiad wt ececsseccsoeecceees-- 10.4 lea 
FOHEO=TANTIIC. ACIC 2S- Ae teees ey Sik Ut eccoce ete cess 23. 45 Soluble in water. 
aM epeciin,, DOWN COLOGs acs mec iene cowie cooeelada see tase 6, 41 i 
PMMA TI OLOS) «2 <a ontemiaise stamis Seana se aoel =e ete 5.21 
1 STEER ORE A So 38 AR SSO A a eS es en bodes 4.78 
SO DE Ce Sseittec ts oseeteh Ges Ga Se eA sete eee 18. 00 
SGMLOSG NS {See oe kencsk cecaseassetececes codes 4,52 

Su,a8 EE eS Ae ee ee ae eee nee pee eee 4. 3¢ 
PNT) 52 oe eis out sien Goins Goals Gn iaid 5 akebie/ tues eee 11,17 

rd 


Whether this root is valuable either for tanning purposes or for 
medicinal use must be determined by actual experimentation. The re- 
sult of the analysis fails to show the presence of any substances that 
would prove injurious to leather, and the large proportion of tannic acid 
is certainly a favorable indication. In many particulars this root re- 
sembles rhubarb, and it seems probable that it may be used to advan- 
“aad in place of rhubarb, where a more astringent medicine is indi- 
cated. 

The rapid change of the fresh root from yellow to brown may be due 
to the change of yellow resin into the less soluble red-brown substances. 


EXAMINATION OF DOCKS FOR TANNIN. 


An examination of two species of our native docks, allied to the 
cafiaigre, was also made, with the following results: 


Rumex crispa: 


Tannin. in fresh root <...-. se.s<- ASE Se LU eee eae eaes 2.47 per cent. 

RanaIMyIne ding, TOOh) == so senaeeeals= dase emeidss ancid=peaeacele<===—= 5.54 per cent. 
Rumex odbtusiloba: 

SEMEN CLES TOOT ane, oe So se ee oe clas cosas ae aaa a Weiler Traces. 


‘A specimen of sumac (Rhus glabra) was received from Robert 
Horning, Onawa, Iowa, which was found to contain as follows: 
Sumac (hus glabra): 
PRAT I Trestle AVES cacao sce acomcs ceceaclacas ceca cc an cencian 15.50 per cent. 
Danie I GURL VOS sacsecue aacccoeslasteres aces saceoccceese 16. 87 per cent. 


An examination was also made of the pods of the Balsamocarpon 
brevifolium (“Algarrobo or Algarrobilla”), a plant growing in Peru, 
the seed pods of which are said to contain over 60 per cent. of tannic 
acid. Analysis showed a somewhat smailer amount than that men- 
tioned, but about 20 per cent. of gum, and a little resin. 

This substance seems well adapted for the manufacture of ink, for 
which purpose it is said to be extensively used, but it hardly appears 
possible that it should add very greatly to the commercial supply of 
tannin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED SEED. 


There is no one perhaps disposed to doubt the superiority of good 
seed to poor or even ordinary seed. Indeed, repeated experiments 
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have fully demonstrated the superiority of fully developed and well- 
matured seed. A few years since the department secured from England 
afew bushels of oats (the Excelsior), which, by means of careful win- 
nowing, had reached a weight of 51 pounds to the bushel. These oats 
were distributed over the country, and numerous reports received 
showed a crop which weighed 40 pounds and upwards to the bushel. 
Without doubt, by continued selection of the heavier seeds, this re- 
markable weight could have been maintained, if not still more increased, 


but through neglect of this precaution, these oats, which promised such 


results, have already fallen down to the common level, and weigh from 
28 to 32 pounds to the bushel. 

It is well known that all seedsmen, in their efforts to develop any new 
variety, are most careful in this matter of selection ; and since there is 
nothing to forbid the ordinary farmer from pursuing the same course 
and attaining equally satisfactory results, the conclusion is that its ex- 
treme importance has net been fully appreciated by our people. 

To emphasize this point, a series of experiments has been made with 
different seeds, the results of which are given below. ‘The seeds taken 
for this purpose were such as, from their size, could readily be picked 
over one by one, and comprised the following: 


1. Maize, Stowell’s Evergreen, sweet, grown in New England. 
2. Maize, Improved Prolific, white, grown in Tennessee. 

3. Maize, Compton’s Early, yellow, grown in Pennsylvania. 

4, Pease, Kentish Invicta. 

5. Pease, Extra Harly. 

G. Pease, Sugar Pease. 

7. Beans, Lima. 

8. Beans, Golden Wax. 

9. Beans, Dwarf German Wax. 


These seeds were taken from the stores in the department, and there 
is no doubt that the percentage of vitality was almost, if not quite, 100. 

One quart of each variety was taken, and by careful picking was 
divided into thirds, as follows: first the best third was selected, then 
the poorest half of the remainder, and the middle third remained. 

‘Upon weighing a given bulk (one-quarter litre) of the best and poorest 
thirds, there were found but slight differences in weight, showing that 
really the seed was all good and full weight. ‘The ratio of best to poor- 
est thirds by weight was as follows: 


Best Poorest 

one-third. one-third. 
Maize, Stowell’s Evergreen ....-. ---- 0--2-+ eee eee cee n ee eee e ne cence 100 to 96 
Maize, Improved Prolific .:---. 62-42. 2-5-2- -2 220 cece ee ces eee eee eee 100 to 101 
Maize, Compton’s Early .......-. d edbod weveta cate Vaey siwaee cass edie 100 to 98 
Pease, Kentish Invictas.ssas .e2ese co sees cee see ceceee oes e ee eee es eens 100 to 97 
Pease, bxtra Barly ..c224s0s606 fase e=s== J dsiSciawees temeccsar cose ssae 160 to - 99 
Pease, Sugar Pease -..--.2-22 2-220 see nne ene eee ences one see cee ceee 100 to 100 
Béans; Hima,..-.2.sssces sees Fo pee SA EC Stee Seusaces sia 1060 to 103 
Beans, Gelden Wax.---...-- bees bes ee RSE esi eee eSs cemdorcucctt 100 to 9% 
Beans, Dwarf German Wax ...:...:-2--s---- piogeeas Decheeiacs/s: a 100 to 98 


As will be seen from the above, in no case was the difference very 
iharked, although in every case but two it was in favor of the best thirds. 
These exceptions doubtless arose from the large size of these seeds, 
which prevented their being closely packed in so small a vessel as that 
in which they were weighed out. 


————e 
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Next, 50 grams of each sample were weighed out, and the number of 
seeds present in this weight counted out, when the ratio of the weight 


of individual seeds was ascertained to be as follows: 


Best Poorest 
one-third. one-third. 


Maize; Stowell’s Hvergreen-. 2-2. s-- cee des aes ses saan wedvctas leeees 1600 to 67 
Maizemimproved, Prolifigs. to 52)-- 2... «<2 Peel Asecetisiaate es-das sees 100 to 67 
Meme mC@ompton’s Mathyoccm sas--. --ceelwecasisnscusssenemcessh- ses 100 to 80 
Pease, Kentish Invicta .----. 2. -- sees eeecdeasacwsds bawadencseoe ca 100 to 7 
erse, uxtra Marly.22- 2. 2.2. - 2. oe ene cckeewcs ewes densasdeessycass 100 to 7 
Beer SUTaL PCdSGu2tae cece ce sea c. pve dabcesasodecscas tee ecesedue 100 to 71 
Pan SPINS So ema a team a beak sclao acca dbeeud dots cbs acess mmasee 100 to 69 
deans, Golden Wax ..-- -2-2. 2-22, 224 cdc ad eses taecas tated seanencs. 100 to: 74 
Beans, Dwarf German Wax 2... 2.4 ceae sede scceaccasssccaseseaccee 100 to 67 
Ret eames We eaten os dane wawacndce swe? eamcw acl on aaa 100 to 71.33 


We have here a difference of from 25 to 49 per cent., averaging 40 per 
cent., between the weight of the individual seeds in the best-and poorest 
thirds. 

An examination of several other samples of maize, pease, and beans 
only shows the difference above observed to be pretty constant, e. g., 
the ratio of weight between an equal number of grains from the first 
and third thirds of nine samples of maize was 100: 60; in six samples 
of pease, 100: 69; in five samples of beans, 100: 64; or an average of 
100 : 63.7 = 57 per cent. difference. 

When we consider that during the period of germination and the 
earlier stages of its growth, until in fact through well-developed foliage 
and rootlets the plant is able to appropriate and assimilate food from 
the atmosphere and earth, its entire supply of nutriment is derived solely 
from that stored up in the seed, the importance of the above difference 
in the amount of that supply of food is manifest. 

It is not improbable that during the critical period in the life of the 
new plant there may result a feeble struggle for existence, upon the one 
hand, dwarfed in its full development, with its power of reproduction 
impaired, and every vital function in marked contrast with that plant 
which has in its early life received a more generous supply of food. 

But another consideration remains, of equal impertance with this 
quantitative difference in the food supply, viz., whether there exists also 
a qualitative difference; and for the purpose of determining this point 
complete proximate and ash analyses were made of several of the seeds 
mentioned, the results of which are given below: 
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Under the head of nitrogenous or albuminoid matters in the above 
analyses there appeared to be at least four different kinds, viz: 

1. In Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Corn part of the albumen is readily 
soluble in water, giving a clear solution, which is coagulated by acids. 

2. In the two other varieties of corn the albumen is insoluble in water 
both before and after treatment with ether and alcohol. 

2. The three samples of corn contain zein, an albuminoid, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in strong alcohol. 

4, Beans and pease contain a smali amount of an albuminoid, soluble 
in 95 per cent. alcohol and in water, and coagulated by acids. 

5. Beans and pease also contain about 25 per cent. of legumin, which 
is soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, and coagulable by dilute acids. 

The composition of the ash in the above is as follows, excluding car- 
bonic acid: 

Composition of ash of maize, pease, and beans. 


Maize. Pease. | Beans. 
Stowell’s Ever- | Improved Pro-| Compton's Ear-| Kentish Invic- | ae 
Constituents. green. lific. ly. ta. : 
Best |Poorest; Best | Poorest} Best | Poorest! Best |Poorest} Best | Poorest 
third. | third. | third. | thir third. third. | third | thi ir hir 
/ | | 
| | | | | 
1.46 1.46 | L06 | 4} 136) 127| 210] 2. 40 | 2.95} 2.79 
55 91) 2.64| 473| 5.02 79 .83| 1.04 23 
42.81} 43.84 | 47.39 44.74 | 49.52! 50.90 36.40 | 34.26 | 21.77 23. 20 
oo 3-366 Ee Sel BSS) GES ed ee 3. 32 3. 42 1. 67 . 59 
7.5) CTY ARES EOI + ea Pee | £55| 275) _-s6| ‘ou 
2. 25 2. 46 EEGs} bas 3.08) 1.21 1.7 3. 21 2.45 -70 
15. 73 15. 29 18.07 | 16.05 16.71 | 16.22} 469 8. 46 | 9. 62 10. 05 
38. 09 7.55 | 31.98 | 35.22] 25.96 26.55 | 49.77) 44.11] 6L95 63. 32 
bch do acl actos psoas Gee ced ee - ae eee 3. 02 | St 1.00 
100. 00 100. 60 | 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


In addition to the above, partial proximate analyses were made of the 
other samples of pease and beans, with the following results: 


Proximate-analyses of pease and beans. 


; 
| Extra Early | Golden Wax | Dwarf German 
Sugar Pease. Pease. | Beans. Beans. 
Constituents. 
Best | Poorest, Best | Poorest Best |Poorest} Best | Poorest 
third. third. | third. third. | third. | third. | third. | third. 
eae 2) Sree) ee ee Oo enor Seria | | 
Se: ee ee 7.68| 5.97| 8.24] 845] 7.93| 802| 657] 8.00 
LES oc een 64.20} 63.43 63.70 | 63.54 | 63.42| 6108] 6499 63.12 
DA a 25. 11 7.39 | 24.94 | 24.68] 25.46] 26.95] 24.06 24. 50 
OLD es - SS Se eee 2.91) 3.21) 3.12] 3.23} 3.89 3. 95 4.38 4.36 


100. 00 | 100.00 | 100.60 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
| | 


! 


By reference to the above analyses, and those which have before been 
tabulated, it will appear that there are no greater differences than would 
necessarily arise from difference in the samples and the slight errors in 
analysis. 

Jt is well established that during the period of development the proxi- 
mate composition of the seed varies very widely; and should the light 
weight of the poorest thirds of the seeds analyzed be due to an imper- 
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fect development of these seeds, or to an arrest of their growth before — 
complete maturity, this fact would be clearly manifest upon comparison 
of a large number of analyses, since by such comparison the slight errors 
of analysis would mutually correct each cther, as would also any accidental 
differences in composition; while, on the other hand, any general princi- 
ple tending to produce a difference in composition would the more clearly 
appear. 
« lfuow, for purpose of comparison, we group the carbohydrates of the 
ten analyses previously given, as also the albuminoids, we may then 
compare readily the entire eighteen analyses. 
Representing, then, the amount of each proximate constituent in an 
individual seed from the best third by 100, we have the following results 
representing the amounts respectively of each constituent in the indi-' 
vidual seed from the poorest thirds: 


Percentage of each proximate constituent in the individual seed of poorest thirds, that in best 
thirds being 100. 
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In the same manner, by comparing the full analyses given of the ashes 
of the first ten samples, it will be found that while certain constituents 
of the ash necessarily vary according to the mode of preparing the same, 
those two constituents which are most important, and which are present 
in greatest quantity, viz., potash and phosphoric acid, stand in the same 
ratio as the organic proximate constituents, 7. ¢., the amount of petash 
and of phosphoric acid present in a single seed of the poorest third of 
either of these ten samples analyzed averages exactly 71 per cent. of the 
amount present in a seed from the best third. : 

The conclusion, then, from these results is that the young plant would 
receive from the better seed the same kind of food for its early develop- 
ment and about 40 per cent. more of it than from the poorer seed. 

It is also shown that the entire amount of the several seeds submitted 
to analysis were mature seeds, as, indeed, to the eye they appeared to 
be, differing only in their relative size; but itis highly probable that 
this difference alone would suffice to produce the most marked contrast 
between the plants produced from the better and poorer seed. 

long with these analyses above recorded, it was proposed to conduct 
some experiments in the field, and to this end seeds from each of the 
several sampies analyzed were planted, with the view of determining 
their relative crop-preducing value; but just before the seed began to _ 
set upon the vines of pease and beans a heavy rain drowned out and 
beat down the plants so effectually as to render the experiment almost 
worthless. But throughout the entire period while the plants were grow- 
Ing, a glance would have sufficed to distinguish between those plants 
growing from the better and those from the poorer seed. 

lt is proposed, this coming season, to repeat these experiments in the 
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field, and there seems reason to believe that the results attained will 
fully accord with these rendered probable from the results of analysis. 

It is obviously true, and has been proved so by experiment, that even 
under-gized seed may, in fertile ground, produce well-developed plants; 
and, indeed, it appears to have been demonstrated that “the vigorous 
development of plants depends far less upon the size and weight of the 
seed than upon the depth to which it is covered with earth, and upon 
the stores of nourishment which it finds in its first period of life,” but 
there sill appears to remain, as an open question of very great practical 
importance, the comparative value of fully developed and imperfectly 
developed seed, under the ordinary conditions of moisture, fertility, &e, 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF THA. 


During the past year several experiments have been made in the 
laboratory of the department in the preparation of tea from leaves grown 
in this country. 

A preliminary experiment was made with leaves grown upon the 
department grounds, and the resulting product was a tea which, in ap- 
pearance at least, left nothing more to be desired, it resembling the 
choicest varieties of black tea. 

The tea was prepared from the fresh leaves according to the following 
process : 

1. The freshly picked and tender leaves were first placed in a common 
sieve, Which was placed over a tin-pan of boiling water, and were allowed 
to remain until thoroughly wilted. 

2, The wilted leaves were then wrapped up in a coarse linen eloth, 
and wrung out by twisting the cloth. 

3. The leaves, after this wringing, were then placed in a tinned iron 
pan, which was placed over a fire, and the leaves were briskly stirred 
about and rolled between the hands during this “firing” process until 
they became brittle. 

The leaves, subjected to the above process, were weighed after cach 
operation, and the loss of weight during the successive steps in the pro- 
cess were as follows: 
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Per cent. | Per cent. 
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The quantitative results obtained from the first experiment with the 
young leaves are identical with these reported in those countries where 
this industry flourishes, viz., one pound of tea from five pounds of leaves. 

Besides the two experiments already reported, there were made nine 
others, from leaves received from Mr. J. W. Pearce, Fayetteville, N. C., 
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and from Miss Mc¥all, High Shoals, S. C., during the month of May. 
These lots were from 1 to 8 pounds each. In each of these samples re- 
ceived the leaves were quite unsuitable for the preparation of tea, owing 
to their maturity, as will be evident from their size, which was from 2 to 
3 inches in length by one inch in width. Owing to this, it was found 
quite impossible to roll the leaves, and the teas made from them were 
said to resemble the “flat-leaf teas” of China and Japan, called by the 
Chinese Bonketis, and by the Japanese Twankees, said to be used by 
the natives of these countries, but never exported. 

Owing to the impossibility of manipulating these leaves, on account 
of their age and toughness, several modifications were made in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, but the results were unsatisfactory, showing that 
it is important that the leaves be plucked while they are still young and 
tender. 


OIL FROM TEA SEED. 


A small quantity of oil expressed from tea seed was submitted for 
examination. 

The oil possesses a light yellow color, is faintly acid in reaction, and 
has a slight odor from the admixture of a trace of a volatile oil. 

Its specific gravity at 28° C. was .9078. It is a non-drying oil and 
well adapted for lubricating light machinery, but with too little body 
for heavy machinery. 


TEA-SEED HULLS. 


The use of a decoction of tea-hulls being common in certain localities 
as a remedy in cases where quinia is generally employed, led to an ex- 
amination of the hulls to determine the presence of any alkaloid, but, 
with the exception of a small quantity of theine, nothing was found of 
therapeutic value. 


EXAMINATION OF SOPHISTICATED THA. 


A sample of so-called tea was submitted for examination by the Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia, it having been seized under the sus- 
picion that, from the low price at which it was offered for sale, it was 
not a genuine tea. In appearance it closely resembled a good specimen 
of gunpowder tea. An examination and analysis fully confirmed the 
suspicions concerning its character. It contained nearly twice the nor- 
mal amount of ash, there being present 10.06 per cent. This ash was 
composed largely of sand, and the portion soluble in acid consisted 
chiefly of iron, alumina, and lime. 

The magnet removed numerous small grains from the tea, which 
appeared to be bits of magnetic iron. Upon passing the tea over a fine 
sieve there was removed a fine powder which, under the microscope, 
showed blue grains, which proved to be Prussian blue. 

Upon boiling the tea in water there were found but few perfect leaves, 
and these proved to be other than leaves of the tea-plant, but the mass 
proved to be a collection of broken stems and fragments of leaves. 

Only a trace of theine was present, and there was no doubt but that 
the so-called tea was a sophisticated product, intended and well caleu- 
lated to deceive the ordinary purchaser. 

Ti hardly seems probable that this is an exceptional case, and doubt- 
less careful search would result inthe detection of many similar products 
sold as tea in the market. 
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TEA AND COFFH® SUBSTITUTBES. 


During the past year there have been received at ae department 
“several substitutes for tea or coffee, in more or less general use in the 
several localities whence they came. None of these possessed any chem- 
ical properties or botanical relations to either tea or coffee, but in some 
cases an accidental resemblance could be seen, which, perhaps, has 
chiefly accounted for their use among the common people. 

1. First among these may be mentioned the so-called “Poor Man’s 
Cofiee,” received from John Jay Lewis, Fulton, Ark. This consists of 
the seeds of the Cassia Occidentalis— Wild Senna—natural order, Legumi- 
nose. 

These seeds contain small amounts of a volatile oil and of a fixed oil; 
a purplish-red coloring matter, soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in ether, 
water, and acidulated water; a soluble albuminoid; a very large pro- 
portion of mucilaginous matter; a trace only of starch; also water, ash, 
and cellulose. The following determinations were made: 
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When roasted the seeds have an odor resembling somewhat that of 
roasted coffee; and this odor seems to be due to partial volatilization of 
the oil and charring of the mucilaginous matter. These seeds are fre- 
quently used in Germany to adulterate coffee. (Am. Jour. Pharm., June, 
1879, p. 303; Pharm. Ztschr. f. Russl., March 13, 1879, p. 116, from Chem. 
Ztg.) 

2. “ Bush Tea,” received from Alphonso Taylor, United States consular 
agent, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. The absence of flowers or fruit in 
the sample made its botanical identification impossible. The leaves 
contain about five per cent. of resin, a volatile oil possessing an agree- 
able fruity odor, considerable tannin, gum, and chlorophyll. No theine 
or other alkaloid was present. The taste of its decoction is doubtless 
due to the tannin and volatile oil present. 

3. “ Mountain Tea,” or, as it is locally known, “ Blue Mountain Tea,” 
received from Nathan Dundoro, Philadelphia, Pa. This tea is said to 
have: been collected and used for very many years by the common peo- 
ple of Berks and adjacent counties of Pennsylvania. It is the Solidago 
odora or Sweet-scented Golden Rod. Its infusion is rather different from 
tea, but is quite agreeable in taste and odor. The volatile oil present 
doubtless gives it these peculiar properties. A full account of this plant 
is given in the United States Dispensatory. 

4. “ Native Tea,” received from Dr. George H. Waddell, Greenwood, 
S. C., is Sida stipulata, Nat. Ord., Malvacew. No theine or other alka- 
loid is present, and its decoction has very little resemblance to tea. 

5. “ Yaupon,” Ilex cassine, received from Robert Chisholm, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., is of the same family as the Paraguay Tea, Mate, Ilex Para- 
guayensis, and like it contains a little theine, volatile oil, and tannic 
acid. Its infusion is a very good substitute for tea. An analysis may 
be found in the monthly reports of this department for 1872. ‘ 

6. “Common Gromueill,” Lithospermum officinale, Nat. Ord., Borragi- 
nace, received from Governor J. B. Wakefield, Minnesota. This plant 
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gives an infusion much resembling tea both in odorand taste. Itseems 
to-contain no ajkaloid, although the amount for examination was quite 


smalii. The odorous principle of the plant is extracted by ether, and is a Sy 


volatile oil. The presence of a small quantity of tannic acid gives an- 
astringent taste to the infusion of this plant. 
7. “Labrador Tea,” Ledum latifolium, received from James W. Taylor, 
United State Consul, Winnipeg. This plant contains no theine or other 
alkaloid, nor does its infusion very closely resemble tea. 

In all of the substitutes for tea and coffee thus far examined, the 


_ properties that most commend them seem to be due to the volatile oil © 


and tannin invariably present. In fact, these are the constituents in 
tea which most modify its taste and odor. The theine present in good 
teas seems to bear Httle relation to their commercial valve or to their’ 
acceptability to consumers. . 


EXAMINATION OF LEAVES OF “INK-BERRY” (ILEX GLABRA), RECEIVED 
FROM 8S. W. CARSON, FORT MEADE, FLORIDA. 
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No alkaloid was found. 


The medicinal value of these leaves probably depends very largely 
upon the bitter principle (ilicin), which is present in large amount. It is 
very probable, also, that the proportions both of ilicin and Mxanthin 
may vary greatly with the time of the year when the leaves are gathered. 
The leaves of Ilex aquafolium, a closely related plant, contain in August 
large amounts of ilixanthin, and in January very small amounts. 

The leaves of Jlex aquafolium have been highly praised by French 
practitioners as of value in the treatment of intermittent fevers, and it 
seems probable that these leaves of Ilex glabra may have similar proper- 
ties; in chemicai composition they are very similar. 


EXAMINATION OF LEAVES OF TURNERA APHRODISIACA (VASEY AND 
WARD). 


These leaves have an aromatic odor, resembling turpentine, a pungent 
and slightly bitter taste; they contain no distinct starch granules, but 
there is a small amount of amorphous substance which is colored blue 
by iodine. The proximate constituents determined were: a soft resin, 
soluble in ether; 2 volatile oil; chlorophyll; a hard brown resin, insolu-” 
ble in ether, soluble in absolute and eighty per cent. alcohol; sugar and 
red coloring matter; a peculiar tannic acid; a bitter substance; gum; 
starch isomers; aibuminoids; cellulose, and humus-like substances solu- 
Ble in alkaline hydrates. The amount of gum is quite large. The bitter 
substance is now being investigated. The albumen was determined 
from total nitrogen. 


a 
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ANALYSIS OF FLORIDA MOSS, TILLANDSIA USNEOIDES. 


An analysis of the so-called Florida Moss was made for the purpose 
- of learning whether in its composition it bore any resemblance to the 
Reindeer Moss, Cladonia rangiferina, which latter isin Sweden subjected 
to fermentation, with the production of alcohol. 
An analysis of the Florida Moss gave the following results for the 
dry plant: 


Per cent. 
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The chlorophyll, xanthin, and oil included in the 3.6 per cent. men- 
_ tioned, consist of the green coloring matter of the plant mixed with a 
_ larger proportion of a yellow coloring matter (xanthin), which is noticed 
on crushing the fresh plant, and a little oil. 
__ Under wax is included that substance extracted by warm ether, solu- 
ble in hot alcchol, but insoluble in cold ether and alcohol. 

The resin from the ether extract is soluble in cold ether sparingly, 
freely in cold alcohol. It is a light-yellow brown, apparently somewhat 
crystalline body. It is very freely soluble in ammonia, with a brilliant 

_ brownish-ye:low color, and is precipitated by dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Another resin is found in the alcohol extract. It is darker in color 

_ than the former resin; is less soluble in alcohol and ammonia. It gives 
-with strong sulphuric acid a deep brown coloration. Both resins melt 
at low temperatures. 

The portion of the alcohol extract soluble in water has an acid reac- 
tion, and gives many of the reactions characteristic of tannic acid, but 
the precipitates are much more soluble than those of tannin; that with 
ammonio acetate of zine being easily soluble in water containing a few 
drops of ammonia. Iron salts do not give as deep a coloration as with 
tannin. No sugar could be detected in the plant. Starch, too, is absent, 
or only present in mere traces. 
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The aqueous extract contains a body possessing all the properties of 
a gum. . 

The cellulose convertible to glucose by boiling a few hours with 2 per 
cent. sulphuric acid seems to be quite constant. In two experiments 
the plant, after extraction with ether, alcohol, and hot water, gave, on 
boiling 2 hours with 2 per cent. acid, 21 per cent. amylaceous cellu- 
lose; on boiling 4 hours with 3 per cent. acid, 22.1 per cent. 

The humic bodies include those substances soluble in ammonia water 
which are so little understood. 

Albuminoids were determined, as usual, with soda lime. 

The residue, after extracting the plant with ether, alcohol, hot water, 


dilute acid, and ammonia and potath, has been tabulated as crude fiber, ~ 


: : ae ? 
and consists of cellulose, with a small amount of coloring matter. 


The ash amounts in the specimen examined to only 2.1 per cent. of the 
dry substance, while Vaquelin found as much as 3 per cent. in the same 
plant when he examined it. This is undoubtedly owing to varied condi- 
tions of growth. 

As a commercial substance the plant seems to possess no greater 
value than its present use as a fiber in cushions, packing, &e. Yor fer- 
mentation it presents few desirable qualities, no starch being detectable. 
The amylaceous cellulose is the only available substance, and this is not 
present in an amount large enough to make its application to this pur- 
pose profitable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE REINDEER MOSS, CLADONIA RANGIFERINA., 


An analysis of a specimen of this lichen gave the following results: 


Per cent. 
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An ether extract of the plant contains the yellow coloring matter and _ 


the usnic acid. The former is separated from the acid by its greater 
solubility in cold ether. The usnic acid which separates from ether 
and alcohol in fine sulphur-yellow crystals melts at 200° C., and thus 
corresponds with that of most observers, not, however, with the acid ex- 
tracted by Stenhouse from this plant, and called by him # usnie acid, 
or cladonic acid, and which melted at 175°. It seems from the various ob- 
servations that have been made, that the composition of the acid present 
is very variable at different periods of the plant’s growth, at times being 
entirely absent, as found by Stenhouse (Liebig’s Annalen 155B 55S). 

The specimen under examination was collected in Sweden in 1866, 
and is consequently pretty old, but in the form in which it is appli¢d in 
that country to fermentation for the production of spirit from the large 
amount of lichenin (moss starch) which it contains. 

After the extraction with ether, 80 per cent. alcohol takes out with 
some difficulty about 4.7 per cent. of a mixture of organic acids, sepa- 


rable approximately by their varying solubilities in alcohol and petro- 


leum naphtha. They were not more minutely investigated. Water ex- 
tracts a small amount of gummy matter, and after extraction of lichenin 
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with strong hydrochloric acid and digestion with 2 per cent. sulphuric 
acid at a boiling temperature for a few hours, ammonia removes a little 
humus-like substance. The crude fiber still remains dark and con- 
taminated with some substance which has been blackened by the action 
of the hydrochloric acid. Lichenin seems to form the largest part of 
the plant. It is easily converted to a sugar by boiling with acids. 

A combustion with soda lime shows the presence of albuminoids to 
the extent of 3.6 per cent. of dry substance. 


EXAMINATION OF ‘‘ BONESET,” (EUPATORIUM PERFOLIATUM.) 


Boneset has long had the reputation in domestic medicine of being 
a@ good tonic, especially valuable in the spring. Physicians also have 
attributed to it virtue as a diaphoretic, expectorant, emetic, and anti- 
intermittent. Whether all claimed for it is true must be settled by the 


_ physician, but the present chemical examination has been undertaken 


*y 


with the hope of throwing some light upon the proximate principles to 
which are due the medicinal effects of theherb. Partial analyses have 
been made by W. Peterson (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1851, XVII, p. 206), 
and M. H. Bickley (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1854, XX, p. 495). 

Probably the bitter principle is the only one of medicinal importance. 
itis a brown, uncrystallizable substance, soluble in water and alcohol, 
not solublein ether. It was impossible to pur®fy this substance well. 

Upon evaporation of an alcoholic extract of the drug, a few white 
prismatic crystals were deposited; these crystals were difficultly soluble 
in hot alcohol, and insoluble in ether, water, dilute acids, and dilute 
alkalies. They seem, therefore, to be neither acid nor alkaloid, but rather 
of an indifferent character. 

The drug seems to have very little volatile oil, although its odor may 
be accounted for by the small amount present. Starch is not abundant. 
The tannic acid found gave the usual reactions, except that it failed to 
precipitate tartar emetic from its aqueous solution. The albuminoids 
were calculated from total nitrogen multiplied by 6.25. It is impossible 
to say whether sugar was present in the substance, as the bitter princi- 
ple would probably give similar reactions. 

The following analysis is regarded as an approximation only, but care 
has been taken to eliminate all preventable errors: 


Analysis. 
Per cent. 
4 BUSHTIRD S e AO HSS Bae 5 BS Oe oe) ee Be, ee ae eee ha Ws 
OAL. coc seo ce 05S HSS SRS EA ose ae Oe ae ee ae 2 ee a ee ee ee ae ype! 
PMEMIETMINOTUN sat se acios celeb ee succes cocece sees veh ED BS Se NES Ee the 13. 30 
Peaenceen oro phy likes sob Sue ens coseie comese sabe seit ee eS 15.15 
Peres Crystalline substance .. 5.24 c0csesksncceonen oceaed cous eowced nue - 2. 87 
Con L hd thls.) eget eas Oe ati oe aS AS es ae eS oe em rae, Bee nn 5 Oi 
[a UA EL) “SSS NIA EUTREY 5 SES ee a re ea ye i de ar 18. 84 
nL EB GOUT es Bete OT Spey mete a a Oa ONE ee ce 7.23 
SUP TIRELL TEGTER IE SOS Se IRC ee a oR NE ReaD gh a ed ge IN ie ed Re hg B77 
nce EC See fae ee AE ee ee oa 9. 32 
PSRISISE SL ATICON MET me rity. ome a Chl ee ae a DO tg traces. 
MUCRLTICLG Ummm eter rata os Make) LARTER a ee traces. 
100. 90 


ESTIMATION OF SAPONIN. 


Determinations of Saponin have been made in two materials, viz., 
Quillaye bark (Quillaya Saponaria) and Lignumvitas root bark (@uaia- 
cum o7icinale), with the following result: 


eee RE tees oA chalesocus,suwcemmacnns Hamas wana: 16. 
1 


er cent, Saponin. 
MPEG IRIS ceo Sune Cu ccas antacnceacncacke «21. 


er cent, Saponin, 


mw 
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_.these two materials practically, and conclude that for detergent 1 
- Lignumvite bark. 
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ae 
Messrs. McKesson & Roun, of New York, have, however, t 


poses the Quillaye bark is worth three or four times as much as 


This practical result is dye, doubtless, in great part, to the great diffi. 
culty i in extracting the Saponin from the Lignumvite bark, as in analysis © 
it was found practically impossible to remove it completely, ne ab ove 
results are therefore only approximate. oe 
The percentages above given of Saponin are the averages from a large es 
number of determinations, which in the case of the Quillaye were of very — 
close agreement. : 
“LOCO,” OB POISON WEED. 


: 2 a ae 4 
ey) OR 

The following letter, accompanying a small parcel of the-weed, 7 
received, and the roots and leaves were submitted to an examination — 
for the vegetable alkaloids, as the symptoms described resemble doa 
the effect of certain of these vegetable poisons, but none were found. 

The plant is the Ozytropis ‘Lamberti, one of the Leguminose, ad 
reference has been made to it in a previous report (1874, p. 169). e y 

A farther examination will be made of ther plant, and any facts con- 
cerning it are desired by the department. 

An examination of thig weed by Miss Catherine M. Watson, of Ann Ar. — 
bor, Mich., is reported in the American Journal of Pharmacy, December, — 
1878. The plant was obtained from Rosita, Colorado, and she reports 
the presence in small quantity of an alkaloid and a resin. Thedried 
root was taken by way of experiment in four forty-grain doses within 
one and a half hours, with no other perceptible effect than a slight 
smarting of the eyelids and slight colic pains. One and a half ounce of 
the fluid extract was given to a kitten two months old with no percept- 
ible effect. 

: BOMBIC ACID. 


A specimen of so-called bombie acid, being a secretion of the ‘silk- 
worm, was submitted for examination by the entomologist of the depart- — 
ment. 

This liquid was neutral totest paper. With alcohol a flocculent mass 
resembling mucilage was precipitated. The alcoholic filtrate was also 
neutral, and upon evaporation left a slight residue, nearly colorless, 
which under the mier: ‘scope appeared like | a few oil globules and a little 
Wax. 

From these reactions the So- called bombie acid appears te me a hypo- 
thetical substance. 


ing - . 
a eS ea 


COVERING OF EGGS OF INSECTS. 


Ai the request of the entomologist, analysis was made of the white 
covering of the eggs of the Cor; ydalus cornutus Linn., found upon oak 
leaves. . 

The powdered substance was treated with a mixture of alcohol and — 
ether, and 11.14 per cent. of a white amorphous substance was extracted, 
insoluble in wate r, partially soluble in alcohol, and freely soluble in : 
ether. In these respects and in its _physical properties it closely re- 
sembled wax. ; 

The amount of albuminoids calculated from total nitrogen was 28.60 
per cent. The amount of ash was 1.83 percent. The quantity of the 
substance submitted for analysis was too small to permit further deter- os 
minations. a 
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BAKING-POWDERS. 


A sample of baking-powders has been submitted for analysis, the 
composition of which is as follows: 3 parts starch ; 1 part bicarbonate of 
soda; 1 part alum. ° 
_ ‘The presence of alum in the’ so-called baking-powders of the market 

is almost invariable, and its use for this purpose has been almost uni- | 
versally condemned by those of the medical profession who have pro- 
nounced an opinion. 


ARSENICAL PAPER. 


A specimen of wall-paper was examined for arsenic, and was found to 
be one of the most poisonous papers of this class. 

It certainly should be a matter subject to the careful supervision of 
our boards of health to prevent the sale of such papers, since repeated 
eases of arsenical poisoning have been produced by the use of them. 
The amount of arsenious acid present in a square foot of this paper was 
found to be 4.73. grains. 


EXAMINATION OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BUTTERS ‘AND OLEOMAR- 
GARINE. 


The examination of the American and foreign butters was made with 
@ view of discovering if American butter could not be shipped to South 
America and arrive there in as good condition as foreign-made butters. 

The butters analyzed included the following, viz: One specimen each, 
of Danish, Swiss, and French butter, received from J. B. Thompson, of 54 
Broad street, New York City ; one specimen each of Iowa butter of sec- 
ond quality, New York dairy butter, and oleomargaring bought in 
Washington markets. . To these are added the analyses of two speci- 
mens of oleomargarine received from House Committee for District of 
Columbia. 


! 
No. 4 Fats. |Cancin.| Satt. | Sagar. | Watatel Selen 
A 
1 1. 46 2.75 - 52 4.17 99. 84 
2 eal 2. 50 . 65 6. 35 99. 14 
3 86 4.7 .18 6. 80 99. 94 
4 1. 82 2. 76 “13 | 9.06 99. 85 
5 | New York - Bs 2.2; 4.10 1. 82 7. 66 99. 73 
6 | Oleomargurine.........-- Pe aohe Sarena conn 84. 92 ee) 6. 65 . 60 5. 89 99. 25 
PECHEOUIETCRPING..- <sannia dana sae nd sem se s-ap-cce <6 84.7 .69 6. 2f 1,33 7.19 | 100.14 
8 | Oleomargarine..-.....,--...... Mercere 86. 28 59 5.05 1. 26 6.85 | 100. 03 


In animal fats the fatty acids insoluble in water form from 93.5 to 96 
per cent., while in true butter the insoluble fatty acids average from 35.5 
to 87.5 per cent. of the butter fat, and never exceed 89.6 per cent. Hence, 
since in the samplo of oleomargarine No. 6 the fatty acids equal 95.96 
per cent. of the fats, it will be seen that this sample of olecmargarine 
was made from animal fats to which had been added a little milk in the 
process of manufacture. ° 

In washing a true butter with water the water becomes milky, and 
a portion of these washings under the microscope shows a vast number of 
fat globules present in the buttermilk contained in the butter. The 
specimens of oleomargarine Nos. 7 and 8, on thecontrary, give anearly clear 
water by washing, and this water is almost entirely destitute of fat glob- 
ules, except that, since milk is used in their manufacture to a limited 
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extent, there was found a comparatively small number of fat globules in 
the washings of these specimens of oleomargarine. 

The sugar present in analyses Nos. 5, 7, and 8 indicates beyond doubt 
the addition of this substance to the butter and the samples of oleomar- ~ 
garine. The small qpantity in the other samples may be due to the 
products of decomposition in the butter analyzed, which products de- 
ported themselves in a manner similar to sugar in their effects upon the 
reagents used in the analysis. 

These analyses show the American butters to be fully as good as the 
foreign butters, and, in fact, the specimens of French, Danish, and Swiss 
butters were in such condition of rancidity when received that they 
would hardly count as third-rate butters in our markets. 

There appears to be no reason to doubt that good American butters 
could compete favorably in the South American market with either of 
those examined. 

ANALYSIS OF CORN-COBS. 


A sample of corn-cob meal received from Henry C. Hallowell, Sandy 
Spring, Md., gave, upon analysis, the following results: 


Per cent. 

Water .2 cs woos, Poedsceelscwe cuee cae ces cacank scesccetecceesce seee ee ee eee 14.42 
MEARE eis nas icon aati ea/ cet cov cab tee tuseco ce dene cues ccee Cenk Cee eee 2 
DUPADES wos 5) Wate coud woe case ees pees obs Glee hace osc DoS e eee ne eee 2. 62 
ABN cons cic coud casdeatnasiswehonicsesek Sebebe oeee tocas os bot ee eee 2533 
Gare. aw aactec ce cacsicds sacar ens owe e oe nese ees Senin oe one sone a eee mS 7/ 
Cellulose (soluble) and starch =< ios. 22. cnccce ccocce ecomne bau cee econ cee 41. 62 
CAE Te S72 ae ee A ee a Ne A Re 8 36. 10 
a se ebbae co ciulc Gu dues Cae aceeaeseecaee betas beac stre ueee ee 1.12 
100. 00 


As will be seen from the above analysis, there are present several 
constituents in appreciable quantity of acknowledged nutritive value, 
while under the head of soluble cellulose and starch, constituting 41.62 
per cent., we have a substance which, in all probability, may undergo 
digestion and assimilation, but concerning the real function of which 
little at present is known, and repeated and careful food experiments 
with the live animal are needed. : . 

It is, however, of importance to add that a large percentage of our 
best grasses consists of this same form of cellulose, which is not starch 
nor common cellulose, but a substance readily dissolved by weak acid 
solutions. There is but a small quantity of starch present, as is also 
true of our common grasses. The question as to: the real food value of 
corn-cob meal is one frequently under discussion, and it is greatly to be 
desired that experiments be made and the results recorded. 

From the above analysis it appears to be established that corn-cob 
meal, instead of being a worthless addition to cornmeal, does possess a 
positive nutritive value of its own, and it may be that this value is very 
much greater than is commonly supposed. 


ANALYSIS OF BREWERS’ GRAINS. 


A sample of brewers’ grains received from Francis J. Geis, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, was submitted to analysis with the following results: 

For purpose of comparison an analysis of brewers’ grains published in 
the tables of Professors Wolff and Knop is also given, calculated to 
the same percentage of water found in the sample analyzed from Mr. 
Geis, from which it will be seen that the composition is a pretty con- 
stant one. 
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Analyses of brewers’ grains. 
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EXAMINATION OF CALIFORNIA TOBACCO. 


A sample of tobacco was received from J. ©. Davis, Los Angeles, Cal., 
for examination. The analysis was limited to the determination of the 
alkaloid nicotine. 

The air-dried sample contained 4.04 per cent. of nicotine, an amount 
about midway between the weak tobaccos of Havana and the stronger 
ones of Virginia and Kentucky. 

The specimen analyzed possessed good color and good smoking qual- 
ities, and was apparently a superior tobacco in all respects. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA—ANALYSIS OF MILK OF COW. 


A microscopical and chemical examination of the milk of a cow suffer- 
from pleuro-pnenmonia was made with the following results: The cow 
was a grade short-horn, owned by Thomas Carroll, of Alexandria, Va. 

Under the microscope a sample of the milk showed an apparent defi- 


‘ciency in fat globules, and the globules, instead of being uniformly dis- 


tributed through the liquid, appeared gathered into large groups, with 
spaces between comparatively free from globules. 

There was nothing, however, of a clotted appearance jn the milk 
(although a sample of the cream under the microscope afterwards did 
present this clotted appearance), but there wasin the milk a very marked 
difference in the distribution of the fat globules. 

The specific gravity of the milk at 15° centigrade (59° I.) was 1.033. 

The composition of the milk was as follows: 


> 
Per cent. 
IRR cis wet Mia's a, cud oot ein anemivd ce weue perso coh IUe suse seb amditase sees 86. 42 
I rr eS See te oe cee Ee ean sald Se cae talem me 2.28 
SEMRERRO FIGS URIS Hperetmtnct Pacts ciate eer a Se oe eee ne en ee ae eee en te waeces 11. 30 
100. 00 

A detailed analysis gave the following results: 
Per cent. 
Naim eo cc es ae ea ee 5 i Ae rE nee See 86. 42 
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There are several abnormal points to be observed in the above analy-— 


81S, ViZ.: 

1. Thelargeamount of albumen which is never present in so large quan- 
tity in norn ral milk, except s shortly, after the birth of the calf, aj which 
time the milk is generally regarded as unfit for use. 

2. The low amount of fat t, Which is fuily one per cent. below the average. - 

3. The relatively small quantity of water and large quantity of the 
other constituents of the milk. 

The results of the analysis fully confirmed the predictions of Pro- 


fessor Law in his pathology of the disease, upon the advice of whom the ~ 


examination was made. 
e 


MINERAL-WATER ANALYSIS. 


There have been made during the past year ten complete analyses of 
well and spring waters, but as the results were of iocal interest they 
are not here given. In one case, however, there was evidence of con- 
tamination through either stable, privy, or cesspool, and in two other 
cases there was present so large an amount of organic matter i in astate of 
decomposition as to render these waters totally unfit for use. In still 
another case, the presence of over 100 grains of mineral matter to the 
gallon gave the water properties which warranted the local reputation 
the spring possessed for its medicinal virtue. 


SOIL ANALYSES. 


Twelve soils have been analyzed, but the results obtained have little 
general value. It would, perhaps, be advisable that systematic work 
be done in this direcsten, by selecting for analysis soils from different 
points along the lines of our western railroads, and thus obtaining re- 
sults which might indicate, approximately at least, the comparative value, 
of these lands; but for such an extended work, no matter how desirable, 
there is at pre esent no sufficient force provided, ‘and no room for carrying 
on a work of such extent and of such possible and probable value. 

Analyses of three specimens of soil from the Red River of the North 
gave the following results: 

A. Surface soil. 

.B. Subsoil. 
C. A surface soil at times absent, but when present indicating a good 


’ goil for wheat. 


} 

Constituents. A. | EB. Cc. 
. 

! 
MRE EING PS Slay so Soo Siar ot esi ete eneee ee eae ale aes. aR eee oan c eee 6.11, |" 255i 2.08 
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14.75 15. 93 9.32 
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Duplicate determinations of P, O; gave for A .104 per cent., B, .085 
per cent. 

Duplicate determinations of SO; and CaO in sample C gave 14.99 
per cent. SO;, and 17.52 per cent. CaO. ; 

The above analysis shows in this soil C nearly one-third its weight of 
gypsum (51.99 per cent. Ca SO,, 2 H,O), and 15.4 per cent. of carbonate 

of lime. { ire 

The analysis was conducted as follows: Twenty grams of fine soil 
were treated with 300 em’ of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1.115, for fivedays 
at 160°, the insoluble matter filtered off, ignited, and weighed, and in 
it the Si O, soluble in NaOH, determined. In aliquot parts of the solu- 
tion, Fe, Al, Ca, Mg, and SO; were determined. 

Another twenty grams, after ignition, were treated with H NO, sp. 
gr. 1.2, for five days, filtered, and the filtrate divided in halves, in one of 
which P, O; was determined by Sonnenschein’s method; in the other the 
alkalies by conversion to carbonates with oxalic acid. 

In a third portion CO, was determined in one of the usual forms of 
apparatus by loss of weight. 

‘In a fourth, water was found by drying for two days at 120° to a con- 
‘stant weight, and the organic matter by ignition and subsequent treat- 
ment with carbonate of ammonia. 

Two specimens of earth from Yakima City, Washington Territory, 
have the following composition : 


Constituents. First. Second. 


| Per cent. 


Br SG OLEANIO MALLED cae oto oa - nanos eebawsnbachelereussssnapas-ensschban> nee 
SU TA) LV TER 18 1) (SE SS ee en eee eR ee yale 


As will be seen from the above analyses, these samples are practically 
the same thing, and contain 38 and 40 per cent. respectively, of anhy- 
drous sulphate of soda. 

The following letter accompanying the samples will give details con- 
cerning this peculiar substatice: 


? YAKIMA City, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
COMMISSIONER QF AGRICULTURE: “ 


Sir: I mail you to-day a parcel containing two samples of “alkali dust.” This 
’ dust is found all through this country, from the Cascade Range on the west to the 
Rocky Mountains on the east, on tracts varying in size from a few acres to several 
thousand, covered in dry weather with this prayish substance, from the thickness of 
paper to a half inch in thickness. In rainy weather the earth seems to be covered 
With potash. When water standing in little holes or puddles dries down a little it 
has the color of strong lye tached from wood ashes, and feel8 slippery to the hand. 
The taste is like salt and soda mixed. Cattle seem fond of it in place of sait, and 
actually refuse salt. There are places east of Columbia River where it is found an 
inch thick, and travelers sometimes use it in making bread in place of saleratus. 
These alkali lands are almost usfless for cultivation. ; 
Yours, truly, 


JAMES E. COOK. 
ANALYSES OF MARLS. 


There have been made analyses during the past year of gixteen speci- 
raens of marl, and reports have been forwarded to the parties sending 
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the samples for examination. In no case have any proved of value as. 
fertilizers from the presence, in appreciable quantity, of either phosphates 
or potash. 

The samples have proved generally to be mainly calcareous, resulting 
from shells more or less finely divided; and in some cases it has been 
advised to test the marls by applying them for experiment as a top 
dressing to certain lands. r 


Silicious marls. 


Two specimens proved to be very good kaolins, and if present in quan- h 
tity may prove valuable deposits. 

The analysis of one of these two samples'is given below, this specimen 
having been received from E. R. True, of this city: 


Per cent. 

“AVOLTESTE 3s cphgi A Se ge SOR a ae te oD sa re Mure alan edicts a aon wep Re ti 3. 85 
PC eee ees. cee oeeeoaes ea ee See et EE Rit SP a Se 72.70 
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101. 55 


Gypsum marl. 


A sample of marl, said to exist in very great quantity and readily 
* accessible on the shores of Lake Jessup, Florida, gave upon analysis ° ) 
the following : 


Per cent. 

Maier and organic matier.222) 225.2 is sence badd eee 6. 36 

DANOANGCIAY cocaas 5. secu ce etc soee chescnecteke see bee eee 68. 94 
eyes. (CasO,, 2 H,0) coves ce ce cuca cticcccd eeenep eee 13.79 : 
meneatione (CaCO;) is... 2 =. Ecce cone isbac <5 monn Deen ee eee ee BRIE : 

ironeand alnmininim OX1des.>- co tose coca ee one Cee eee ee eee 7.14 

RIM BUOTIC SIG 220s dk ou ie nc oc od SaGs hece Dal ee ee Traces. 

100. 00 


The. crystals of gypsum are easily discernible to the eye, and the 
large percentage of this fertilizer makes this deposit of very great value 
to the farming interests of that section. 


ANALYSES OF LEACHED WOOD AND COAL ASHES. 


Two specimens of ashes have been analyzed—the one obtained from the 
leached chips of logwood used as fuel, and the other from Cumberland coal. 
In neither of the above was there found-an appreciable quantity of 
potash, and only .39 per cent. of insoluble phosphoric acid in the coal 
ashes, and the fertilizing vaiue which was ascribed to each of these 
by those requesting analysis, was doubtless due to their mechanical effect 
upon the soil. , 
BAT GUANOS AND CAVE EARTHS. 


The deposits of bat guanos appear to have been pretty thoroughly 
explored,’and there have been received during the past year but four 
samples, and these from very limited deposits. One of them, however, 
consisted almost entirely of bat excrement, while the others were in 
part composed of this material, but mainly of earth containing but little 
fertilizing ‘value. 

Owing to the small quantity of each found in these several deposits, 
complete analyses were not made of the samples received. 

A specimen called bat guano, received from Hon. Joseph Jorgensen, 
had the following composition as shown by partial analysis: 
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Per cent. 

MEE IR ae ae Sy DU By ee ee ee ar sare asin a ae - 6.31 
SPS MESORUUCD. coo -0 Seeetneen tetas en = acniese ~~ ences eee ee . 90 
Rupee TUAULEL, J. 5 oereR Pree s na niswnaweletcos sos aincneaealede on SPE SS Sane 92.79 
100. 00 


There was present .49 per cent. nitrogen, equivalent to .59 per cent. of 
ammonia, and 6.46 per cent of phosphoric acid, .82 per cent. of soda, 
.46 per cent. of potash. 


SLATE-DUST FERTILIZER. * 


A specimen of slate dust, received from George D. Spencer, Fair Ha- 
vens Vt., contained 4.95 per cent of potash, and nothing else of acknowl- 
edged fertilizing value, and yet, owing to the fine state of subdivision, it 
is possible that this small amount of potash may be slowly available to 
the growing plant; still the commercial value of this fertilizer scarcely 
can exceed one or two dollars per ton. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Under this head may be comprised analyses of three samples of sul- 
phate of ammonia, each of which was found to be as represented, and 
fully worth the price for which they were sold. 

Three fertilizers have been examined, viz: 

_1. Loess superphosphate, from Anthony Pirz, Long Island City, N. Y. 

2. Windsor Guano Company phosphate, from J. L. Crouse, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, Washington, D. C. 

3. Superphosphate, received from H. C. Belt, Rockville, Md., said to 
be “ Eureka.” 

Analyses of these are given below: 


2 S : 
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PRUs Meee enreteaamin mio ainl = dw dwn soci sme eencwenn sa cnasanscoeee anGee-4-- Se 57 -14 74 
SU EWROL CME oem ew ce ame a eon setn ace soneie cn den ceens adandncanenenesnessceuee 14 -13 2. 04 


By adopting the scale of prices for the above constituents which has 
been used by T. L. Janes, the commissioner of agriculture for Georgia, 
in estimating the value of those fertilizers sold in that State, and which 
scale of prices appears reasonable, viz., 18 cents per pound for nitrogen, 
123 cents per pound for phosphoric acid, and 8 ceats per pound for pot- 
ash, it will be seen that a ton of 2000 pounds of the above fertilizers 
will be worth as follows: 


Constituents. * | Loess. Windsor. | E.C. Belt. 
SESE nee $24 23 $2 65 | $1 88 
IY oun yd Se EE es es ie ens ee 50 47 7 34 
DE hes 2 2g Et ae re ee at 91 22 118 
VET SPIT OG Gre CT Se 2 ap ae Se » 25 64 3 34 10 40 


ie | 
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From the above it will, lthink, appear evident that there is little work 
more desirable to be done in the interests of agriculture than to protect. 
the farmer from fraud in the matter of fertilizers. Their use, especially 
in the older States, has become a necessity, and their sale aggregates 
millions of dollars annually. At the present we appear to be passing 
through an experience similar to that of England and Germany, but 
it is to be hoped more rapidly. 

It must be apparent at a glance that there is in the manufacture and 
sale of these fertilizers room for most gigantic fraud, and indeed evi- 
dence is not wanting to show that in every country, not even except- 
Ing our own, men have been found unprincipled enough to avail them-- 
selves of these advantages. 

Chemical analysis can alone suffice to determine the composition’ ‘and 
value of a fertilizer; and this involves considerable expense. 

Shortly after the introduction of commercial fertilizers in England 
the most excessive frauds were practiced upon the farming community, 
and even so late as 1855 Professor Voelcker declared “that if ever there 
was a time when the agriculturist had need to exercise special caution 
in the purchase of artificial manures that time is the present, for the 
practice of adulterating standard fertilizers, such as guanos, superphos- 
phates, &c., has reached an alarming extent.” 

At this present time, however, in England and upon the Continent, 
these manufactories have for the greater part passed into the hands of 
intelligent capitalists, who are content with fair and legitimate profits, 
and for the interest of whom it is to maintain 's respectable standard for 
their products. 

In our own country the same is to a great extent true, but by no means 
is it universal. During the past few years there have been enacted in 
nearly all of the older States stringent laws regulating the sale of these 
fertilizers, and the trade has been. watched over by legally constituted 
inspectors. 

The result of this has been that with the increased intelligence of the 
people concerning the function and character of these fertilizers, to- 
gether with a rigid enforcement of the laws regulating their sale, their 
intrinsic value has very greatly increased, and the worthless frauds 
have been withdrawn from the market. 

But the universal experience in England, Germany, and this countr Vy 
has been that this supervision must be constant, since the incentive to 
fraud is so great and its consummation SO easy. Very many leading agri- 
culturists of the country have suggested as an important feature of the 
work which should employ the Chemical Division of this department the 
supervision and control of this matter of commercial fertilizers. To 
quote irom many ‘expressed opinions concerning this matter, Hon. Har- 
ris Lewis, late president of the New York State A er icaltural Society, 
writes as follows: 

After giving this subject what attention I could, I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no way in which the Department of Agriculture can aid the farmers of this 
country more than by a careful analysis of the commerciai fertilizers seld on the 
matket. The use of these fertilizers has become a necessity in the older States, 
a necessity which is to increase from year to year. There is not one farmer in five 
hundred thousand able to tell their value except by actual trial, and that must be 
made after his money is gone. I hope the Department will be able to aid us in this 
matter. 


And President Phillips, of the University of North Carolina, says: 


It seems tome that the Department will do our ages most good by showing them 
how to defend themselves against fraud in what they buy, as seeds, fertilizers, &c. 


' “3 
F 
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As evidence that an intelligent supervision of this t®ade in commercial 
fertilizers has always proved effective, and forever will prove so, refer- 
ence is made to the results in the State of Georgia, where, in the year 


_ 1874~75, the ratio of intrinsic value of the several fertilizers sold in the 


State, to their selling price, averaged $36.68 to $50.38. or 100 to 137, while 
the following year, 1875~’76, this ratio was $44.83 to $46.65, or 100 to 
104. And this result was due wholly to careful chemical supervision, 
and the estimated saving to the State by this marked improvement in 
the character of these fertilizers amounted in one year to $559,168. 

It is also worthy of note that the acreage yield of ‘corn increased the 
second year 34 per cent., while the cost of production per bushel was 
estimated to have been 13 per cent. less than it was the year before. 

The same results have been observed in every section where a similar 
supervision has been exercised, and itis safe to assert that no other 
means of protection to the farmer will avail than chemical analysis. 

Reference has been made to the general want of information coneern- 
ing the fundamental principles of agricultural chemistry. This is well 
illustrated in the following subject submitted for investigation : 


SILICIOUS DIATOMS. 


A small bottle containing what purported to be the ash from the stalks 
of grain, and which was said to be made up mainly of silicious diatoms, 
was sent for examination. 

Under the microscope it proved to be a very good preparation from 
the straw of wheat or some other grain, and showed admirably the pecu- 
liar spiral cells and dotted. ducts, which might readily be mistaken by the 
unpractised eye for the markings upon certain species of the diatomacee. 
This error of observation has led parties to place upon the market one 
form and another of the so-called silicated fertilizers, consisting to a 
great extent of silicious infusorial earth, beds of which are found in sey- 
eral sections of the country. It is supposed by those honestly endeavor- 
ing to effect the sale of this fertilizer (if such there are) that, inasmuch 
as in the stalks of the grasses, cereals, &c., there is found a large amount 
of silica, this silica is taken up bodily by the plant, and that in this 
minute state of subdivision which this infusorial earth presents, every 
facility is afforded the plant for securing an abundant supply. 

But there is no reason for the belief that the presence of silica is other 
to than adventitious and accidental in the plant. There is every reason 
believe it of the nature of an excrementitious product, which the plant 
has been during its growth endeavoring to eliminate. Its presence 
quantitatively is proportioned to the maturity and age of the plant con- 
taining it, and, even if necessary, there is rarely, if ever, a soil in which: 
it is not found in quantity more than sufficient for the plant. 

There is no shadow of reason for the belief that the plant ever takes up 
food by its roots other than in solution, and the assertion, therefore, that 
these silicious skeletons of diatoms have been or may be bodily appro- 
priat«1 as food and deposited in the stalk, as they are stpposed to be 
found, is simply preposterous, and that it should have gained even lim- 
ited credence is due only to the want of accurate information concerning 
the structure of plants as seen under the microscope, and ignorance 
concerning the fundamental principles of plant-food and the conditions 
of its assimilation. 

But that this general lack of accurate information does not especially 
characterize the agriculturist, attention may be called to another matter 
which has been subjected to examination. . 
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ad THE COAL ECONOMIZER. 


_ This substance has been during the past winter widely advertised and 
abundantly used in the hope that at least some one of the many state- 
ments concerning it might be true, but in fact it is a downright swindle, 
and could only have succeeded through a general ignorance as to the 
nature of heat and combustion, and the universal desire to economize in 
the use of fuel. 

An analysis of the substance-shows it to be composed of— 


. * Per cent. 

WONNMONS Mbps se iwc aers sc bettas o(cluis oo civa cis Ua Dae ee eee eee esc coe cle eae 60. 09 
Gingbersalta(anhydrous)).ccccs +s. o2 0 -ccnean ete ceeeccepieoenaccccu cs coe 39. 45 
Carbonaceous matier:.:..22. 2.22.6 sacaieces woe eee e teen ee care ce eens cone ween Bia) 
100. 00 


It appears to be, and doubtless is, simply a crude salt cake, absolutely 
valueless for all the purposes for which it was sold, and costing at best 
possibly a cent a pound, but furnished at 25 cents per pound. 

That such an imposition could be possible is almost a disgrace to our 
intelligence, and that it is practiced upon a community should be made 
a criminal offense. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PARIS GREEN. 


A specimen of “‘ London Purple,” a residue from the manufacture of 


aniline colors, received trom ———— ———, and which, it is said, may 
be sold at six cents per pound, was analyzed and found to contain: 
Per Cent. 
GSO Nie eelccaalavecowieceaias col cle as Soins de nace sees he S eee ee 12.46 
PRE OEE Gleb Gleeson! cisco rciniecioninemoe ines cesjevacianwiaseiane seen f 43.65 
TAT GY BEES SSeS SE oe ee a ee Sn Tre) ee 21.82 
nso lO resid Ole mocene onc chen abe eaviccucacetocee. cen. eee c cowacenere 14.57 
IEGMKOSIGOM. on = cabmiee acces cocu esc ecbiseneusceseceanssccee suse 1.16 
Waiters aca ac ce a aclesasaee saciasciejacws Quaercnes oskccs ceo eeee fete eee 2.27 
WOONSSaea ee csc orite co oclcuueccibe ced uhca cucu secees soSeus .couceee ee eae 4,07 
100.00 


As will be seen, this is mainly arseniate of lime, and the presence of 
this soluble and intense color would serve to show the presence of the 
poison wherever used, as well as to show the necessity of further appli- 
cation if washed away by rain. The low price would certainly warrant 
experiment to see whether it could not be substituted for Paris Green, 
now so generally used to destroy the Colorado Beetle which infests our 
potato fields. 

ANALYSES OF LIME, 


Six samples of lime, received from John H. Studer, Halltown, Jeffer- 
son County, West Virginia, were analyzed for the purpose of determin- 
ing their relative purity. The following are the analyses: 


= : 
Constituents No.1. | No.2. | No.3. | No.4. | No.5. | No.6. 


Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 


TMG rape sos eae sea cs ada oo cocoa See esieedesaeeneee 74, 23 69.76 | 79.87 | 88.44 | 86.97 89. 93 
Magnesia ..----..---- at ih 2.44 | 12.12 . 66 - 51 3. 35 2.15 
Alpming and ironjoxde..<--- 2-2... ..s--sseqeneeets 1. 50 6. 44 2. 85 RK 

Rigaittis Nisoluplaess.c! os. s1-.-o-128 Jago Ae 3.93] 2.80] —.09 } 6,13) «4 5 ee 


Water and carboni¢ acid..--.......2.2.-...-5------- 17. 90 8.88 | 16.53 4. 92 5.13 2.15 
100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
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The first three samples received were partially air-slaked trom ex- 
posure, as the results show. No. 2, from the large amount of magnesia 
present, would doubtless prove injurious if applied to the soil in quan- 
tity. 


ANALYSIS OF COAL FROM SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


Specific gravity, 1. 46. 


RQHELES UIT OY ocaio,aa SEPCne ee cteicn sin Nicia See suseitialde cicime/ewiaalsnesvecwin eesises eetssce BOE 
(ETE, SASSER EBs Er eetlO cho OOS IEE OR IR RETOIE A SESS EA acl atm lia ier ee a ives 
PACINO US Mdhlen seme cee a ees Soe wee waceue See e eos seme nusoese Keses He se 11. 28 
RO e sa Se) See eae eden oat S sale: dels See ciem aimed acim etelaiea Sod cod ccc wccdty event 71808 

100. 00 


Total sulphur, 1.51 per cent. 
ANALYSIS OF HYDRAULIC LIMESTONE. ’ 


A specimen of limestone, from W. F. Stiles, Volcano, West Virginia, 
gave upon analysis the following results: 


Insoluble in acid, 27. 49 per cent., consisting of: 


Per cent. 
SHIDO « GGG RO CEE SEI OSEIS BEOCOO OOECOd DOCOCT DEbSSH Ce HSpCUoaooooSbEd ecee 18. 68 
APSE Soo Gobcooe COD SSO SS OCHOSr EHOCeS Bho pean cGooSesoeDkon Daeecs 6.23 
Loita te. A Ee SRBC Seer hte ce a See GEE nor erate er Coe eet eer een <= 1.63 
SE NORCO 2 rare leictala eine pele ae eee mania eiacbeinwim aus Oe aice elma 64 
Fae iee eh cs on ets Ser Ee plo ORR ioe ania aig micas ain ninula cca tad aa maua 3l 
Soluble in acid, 72.51 per cent., consisting of: 
IDMGEE SE Gob IO OC ORE POGUOO COSC IOC COD On Br Sonesedos bostease soomecnace 38. 04 
0 SAGE SE eee ee ee meee none cme cee nae tonne en cone none oeeeene . 60 
PROMEANG) AMMIMAS - arose ose ecscaemeeshasisca'edaid ewe esinecisyyacicede 2. 92 
Sear Onno Eels] Be Beep oecere cecomees cebooe HoOmOduEr EEE cacc Scdcec Soot 26. 37 
FAN GSDNORIG UCM. os. caccveo cee tenlcsaes cule tice bisiaGuwmrasisic acienlaerecceiaaae .23 
SIEM RLS Goce UdoebolnnObdo OSbo GoUCeEra pobee 5 Doe b SEM ESD EMER ReSbGKee 1.56 
IROUASSEis Seis oe) sino alsces Assia, Sae len ceiee settee: sous tec ctaceenclecsials Scdioar Mem 1 90 
NAIL eo eteia Maris ccm aicisercien sc REMC ec Lie AME Bie6 5. tie eee tee Ihe Reet 1. 00 
100. 11 
ANALYSIS OF WINE RECEIVED FROM ADMIRAL AMMEN, 
Specific gravity, at 17.5° C., .98471. 
Specific gravity, at 20° C., of distillate, .98095. 
HEMeonua ror oty ALCOMOls iy, WelOMu ree oe ane sae eee aeinias lac cincciseee se setase cice 10. 61 
POLCOMU ae, OlWiailOL, DYE WelOMbiec am 2s24 dois seta ees oes ace Semetaaee acclecies 87. 00 
Percentage of acetic acid .....- SEE SS SS NS a a of AE ae . 29 
COMO RWIGRY Ssbb cao Sabb ed wecmooS wEbcongees SH oa ese 47) 
: PTA PS SUPA a tealealaeetel sarees ae) ete ae apelin else rece 
boat ure TATCGATIORACIO See ln ard cintas eae neta fe Ss tea cee oat se celal Fe 
Boliditesidue + .tractives............ 5 ae Spl Malis patie Pay, SOU 104 ! 2. 10 
ash soluble in water .162 23 | 
ag wsoluble. ne water 0." a° 5a. alasies ee | Oe 
100. 00 


The amount of free acetic acid in this wine is too great to allow it to 
be classed as good. The greatest amount allowable in any wine is .20 
per cent., while the amount present in high-grade wines seldom exceeds 
10 to .12 per cent. ’ ; 

In other respects this wine is normal, and free from injurious sub- 
stances; there is no evidence of sophistication of any sort. The alcoholic 
strength is low, as the best sherry and port can, and usually do, contain 
from 13 to 17 per cent of aleohol by weight. 


10 \GR 
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ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS SENT BY J. W. SANBORN FROM HANOVER, 


N 


H., APRIL 15, 1879. 


Constituents. 


| 


Swale hay. 


Water, &c., at 10°. 
Organic matter eae 


at itrOZeM .--...-.----- 2-22 ee eee eee eee e eee eee eee 


Oil, & 
Amyl. Apellilaae jobs cunweie eden Sen cece on eae eee. See 


@alinlosen nooo ee oe oe ae deesbw cn eee eee 


Alkaline extract-.....- UR eee res cae okee tee eee eee aan 


iround meat. 


PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF WHEATS, 


Cotton sood 
meal. | 


& i 21 $8 00 
<r Soe eee 


Analyses have been made during the past year of the following kinds 


of wheat. 


Winter wheats. 


Mold’s White, grown in England. 
Moild’s Red, grown in England. 
Yellow Missouri. 

Swamp, grown in Ohio. 

Victor, grown in Ontario, Canada. 


Foizy, grown in Oregon. 
. Brazilian, grown in Oregon. 
Polish, grown in Maryland. 
Wy. hite, erown in Oregon. 


pie gk 


feed 


Spring wheats. 


o 


2. Champlain, grown in New York. 
13. Detiance, grown in New York. 
14. Chili Club, grown in Oregon. 

15. Noah Island, grown in Oregon. 


Silver Chaff, grown in Onta ario, Canada. 


nproved Fife, grown in Ontario, Canada 


ANALYSES OF RYE AND BARLEY. 


Analyses have also been made of one specimen each of barley and rye. 


16. Nepaul barley, grown in California. 


17. White Winter rye, grown in Pennsylvania. 
YS, y 


ANALYSES OF MAIZ 


There have been made also analyses of specimens of maize, as follows: 


Sugar corn, 


18. Stowell’s Evergreen, grown in New England. 


19. Egyptian, grown in Maryland. 


20. Red River, grown in Minnesota. 
21. Golden, grown in Massachusetts. 
22, Marblehead Mammoth, grown in Massachusetts. 
23. Prolific. 
24, Proctor’s; grown in Massachusetts. 
White corn. 
25. Improved Prolific, grown in Tennessee. 
26. White Dent, grown in North Carolina. 
27. White Mexican, grown in Mexico. 
28. White Prolifie, grown in Pennsylvania. 
29. Mexican White Dent, grown in Mexico. 
30. Oregon White, grown in Oregon. 
31. Smail Eight-rowed, grown in New Hampshire. 
Yellow corn. 
32. Compton’s Early, grown in Pennsylvania. 
33. Adams’s, grown in New Hampshire. 
34. Canada, grown in New Hampshire. 
35. Vermont, grown in Vermont. 
36. Small Twelve-rowed, grown in New Hampshire. 
37. State Fair Premium, grown in New Hampshire. 
38. Large Premium, grown in New Hampshire. 
39. Board of Agriculture, grown in New Hampshire. 
Other varieties. 
40. King Philip, red, grown in New Hampshire. 
41. Mexican, blue, grown in Mexico. 
42. Miscegenation, white and blue, grown in New Hampshire. 
43. Piteh Knot, grown in New Hampshire. 
44. Tom Thumb Pop, yellow, grown in New Hampshire. 
45. Pop Corn, white. 
Analyses of the grain of winter wheats. 
or See Cows tee ene pe me Ee | | 
Be We Gs aye Ler 
3 S| | es | fe pied 
- = dc p & 
Constituents. oy a o 2 
[a | al. Belo hi 
De el ek | S S| A = a 
S a 1b ae el 2 z 3 s = 
Siete le |e aie | al @ 
ee a.75| 7.691 7.63] 7.49! 2.98 | 8.93} 9.29] 10.08 
2B ae ee 2 2. 05 2.11 2. 41 2. 27 2. 44 2. 28 199 | 2.67 
ine ee ae 2.74) 2.92) 2.92] 2.66 3.79 3. 78 4.67) 3.77 
Albuminoids solu | 
ble in aleohol -. L51] 2.06] 108] g.5a| 270] 338] 3.23] 3.08 
Albuminoids insol- | | 
uble in alcohol... 8. 9. 53 10.51} 5.93 7.19 5.02} 6.22 9. 35 
Gum ...... : 2. 2.02} 3.26) 188} 2.54] 277| 251| 1.93 
Ren raIOSO. ..5.<.5- 3.2 1. 53 $. 54 fe ck, 69 LT | 1.25 QE es as 
) ae ia 172} Lol] Let] L390} 158] 157} 177 167 
Starch, by difer- | | 
CO ae 70. 70.23 | 68.81] 73.17] 62 os | 69.97 | 69.15 | 635.89 
| 100. “| 100. | 100. | 100. 
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*The starch in the samples of wheat Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 was also determined by way of control, by 


converting it into glucose and precipitating with Fehling’s solution. 


The resuits obtained in this 


way were slightly bizher than those above given by difference, viz: No. 1, 69.35 per cent.; No. 2, 71.76 
er cent.: No. 3, 70.45 per cent.; No. 4, 70.44 per cent.—an average excess of .73: per cent., which doubt- 
ess arose from the smal] portion taken in each case for determination with the copper solution, and the 

multiplication of the unavvidable error in work. : 
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Analyses of the grain of spring wheats, barley, aud rye. 
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= | : 
~ ~ - 
ph | es aan es g a 
(c= o | + S <3) P H 
2 rs = = = ay 
oS 5 gS Saal cs) 3) 
: or = E =] = = 
Constituents. i a 2 8 a Fad 
S a 2 2 a = E 
E a A o Las 3 © 
=~ q c + a co = 
& oS =| co 3 7 3 
a | 2 im 2 2 
Re =) a S A Z = 
Water ene eebeee ste ceecment secareemeteeces 8. 50 8. 7! . 12 | 7.90 | 9.64 | Tees 8. 68 
PS ee eee aa ee eamins Seeticc des emecee 2. 56 2. Dd 2.49 | 2.33 2.06} 3.15 2.07 
DUPALB eee ere ae coe bods oc bon Se cieem oc ciee een 3. 37 3. 61 3. 50 4. 07 3.30 | | Ba7 4.82 
Albuminoids soluble in alcohol ...... ...--- 4.69| 4.45] 4.10| 2.73| 2.74] 2.10 2.72 
Albuminoids insoluble in alcohol ---. -..... 10.01 | 10:95 9. 90 5.41 7.06 | 11.07 9.35 
SGI a oases. Cece obec cs cee deseans 2.46 2.02 2.27 4.45 2, 14.) aT 4.40 
COlDIOSO Eta ch ecee sheet s- tema malaria srs 1.62} 1.49 2. 04 1.41 1. 92 1.55 1.40 
PRE Bo -atccine Sean dows nonce aan 1.47 2. 05 57 1. 56 2. 00 1. 94 1. 87 
Starch, by difference............-......-.... 65.32 | 63.99 | 66.01) 70.14} 69.14 | 66.82 64. 69 
100. | 100. | 100. | 100 | 100. | 100. | 100.00 
Analyses of sugar corn. 
ae rs| 
| S oS 
| & 3 | 
Lo 
es ro 
Constituents. | ; = ee ’ 
n q ° S nm 
i a Le A 3) z 5 ee 
2 as at S ea) BE 2 
E ee | abe 4 3 
— if S =) we = = 
W RB | o a a py 
5. 98 7. 54 9.13 6. 27 6.47 10. 38 10.13 
8. 00 7.80 9.31 9.17 9. 00 7. 65 7.95 
4.80 6. 34 5.49 6. 22 5. 84 5. 6.77 
6. 89 5.79 5. 82 5. 84 6. 11 5. 35 5. 55 
5. 02 5. 76 5. 91 8.51 6. 67 4.98 6. 53 
18. 65 22. 50 20. 69 14. 50 22. 65 19. 50 17. 76 
2. 66 2. 02 1. 46 1.58 1.88] 2.04 Lis 
1. 92 1. 92 1. 89 17°93 1. 92 1. 87 1. 92 
46. 08 40. 33 40. 30 45. 98 39. 46 42.46 41. 64 
| 100. 100. | 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 00 
Analyses of white corn. 
| * 2 
° BS 3 
| = E . | 2 : E 
z : S a Ew = 
: a4 = so) = 3 a a= 
Constituents. a 8 S = 5 E eh 
g A A A 5 =) = SI 
5 © ) © 5 5 zs 
pe Ee Ee Ee = .) a 
Da | |. sont eae 7.58| 674| 865] 896] 11.14] 9.25] 11.05 
(CNR gS to 3 8 Be oor eee 5. 09 5.18 4.90 5. 82 6.2 7.08 4.80 
Sugars 1. 98 2.10 2.13 1.95 2. 00 2.47 1. 94 
Albumin, insoluble in alcohol......--------- 5. 64 6. 20 4. 84 3. 88 5. 70 2.91 5: @ 
Zein, soluble in alcohol. .-.......-------..-. 3. 65 4. 83 5. 31 4.17 4. 97 4. 97 7. 86 
(ene) Ae Ss = SS ese seoese ac Sees sor 2.70 175] 1.83 1.73 2. 80 2. 53 2.74 
GCelnlonGisectet caea oe sb Oe no einee ee ewe ee PAGS. OS 1. 64 by 1. 59 1°26 1.30 
Pa pees pao oS ea ON ee SENT Se 1, 23 1.43 1. 87 1.43 1.45 1.46 5 
Starch, by difference. ...<-....-. 2 eee 69. 48 69. 59 68. 83 70. 81 64. 07 68. 05 62. 95 
100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 00 
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Analyses of yelow corn. 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


It has seemed best to give with some detail the several methods of 
analysis employed in the foregoing work, in order that they may be sub- 
jected to criticism in so far as may be thought best, and adopted by others 
if upon a careful examination they shall appear worthy; but especially 
that the results reported may be hereafter subjected to revision when 
better methods may be devised than those employed in this work. Each 
for himself may determine how far the methods of separation have been 
successful. What is claimed is, that the work has been faithfully per- 
formed according to the described processes, and, in so far as was possible 
by such processes, the results may be relied upon by those having ocea- 
sion to make use of these published results. 

There yet remain many points which require to be carefully investi- 
gated, as will appear from what has been given, and any suggestions 
from those engaged in similar investigations will be very gratefully ac- 
knowledged. It is very much to be desired that something approaching 
uniformity in methods of proximate analysis be adopted, so that each 
may have the benefit of the work performed by all, and something like 
uniformity may exist in the methods and results of our several agricult- 
ural laboratories. 


Method for analysis of grain. 


1. PREPARATION OF SAMPLE.—The grain is carefully examined, ker- 
nel by kernel, and all unsound grains and extraneous matters rejected. 
It is then pulverized in an iron mortar, care being taken that none be 
lost. Finally it is all sifted through a sieve of eighty meshes to the lin- 
earinch. The powder so obtained is thoroughly separated from any iron 
derived from the mortar, by means of a magnet. It is then placed in 
wide-mouth cork-stoppered bottles. 

2. ESTIMATION OF MOISTURE.—A bout two grams of the finely pow- 
dered grain is dried in an air-bath, at a temperature of 110-1159 C. The 
drying requires from one to two days’ time; it is best to do it as rapidly 
as possible. The loss of weight is moisture. 

3. ESTIMATION OF ASH.—A bout two grams of the powdered grain (the 
residue after determination of moisture, usually) is ignited, at a red heat, 
over a Bunsen burner until nearly or quite free from carbonaceous mat- 
ter. The amount of ash thus obtained is a little greater than is found 
by the estimation of the several inorganic constituents; this excess is 
carbon and a little carbonic acid, and seldom exceeds .5 to .4 per cent. 

4, ESTIMATION OF CELLULOSE.—Four grams of the powdered grain is 
boiled with 200 ec. c. of 5 per cent. sulphuric acid, until the starch is all 
converted to glucose. This usually requires from six to eight hours. 

The separated cellulose and albuminoids are removed by use of a Bun- 
sen filter-pump and a fine linen filter, washed with water and transferred 
to the same beaker, when they are again boiled tor two hours with 150 
c. c. of 2 per cent. sodic hydrate solution. 

The liquid is filtered again through the same linen, and the cellulose 
upon the filter is well washed with hot water, alcohol of about 90 per 
cent., and ether. The cellulose is then transferred, by means of a pla- 
tinum spatula and camel’s hair brush, to a crucible, dried at 120° to 130° 
C., weighed, ignited, and again weighed. ‘he difference between these 
two weights equals, approximately, the amount of cellulose. The aceu- 
rate estimation of cellulose is yet very difficult, if not impossible, yet it 
is probable that results obtained as above stated are not far froi the 
truth. 
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5. EKsSviMATION OF OLL.—Exactly two grams of the powdered grain 
are extracted by repercolation with Squibb’s stronger ether. The time 
required for complete extraction is not over three hours, and probably 
less would be as well. The ether is carefully evaporated and the oil 
dried at 100° C. until two weighings do not vary more than .001 gram. 

6. ESTIMATION OF SUGARS AND OF ALBUMINOIDS SOLUBLE IN ALCO- 
HOL OF 80 PER CENT.—The grain remaining after the removai of oil is 
dried, and is then treated by repercolation for twelve to fifteen hours 
with warm alcohol of 80 per cent., by weight. 

The alcoholic solution is evaporated, dried, and weighed. This residue 
= sugar, albuminoids, and ash. It is then treated for several hours 
with cold water, which removes all the sugar, and in case of wheat a 
very slight amount of albuminoids. This liquid is evaporated, dried at 
110° C., weighed, ignited, and again weighed. The difference between 
the first and second weighings represents the sugar in two grams of the 
grain. 

The residue insoluble in water is stated as albuminoid matter insolu- 
ble in water, soluble in alcohol. In wheat this albuminoid matter con- 
sists of gluten and casein; in corn it has been stated as zein, although 
some investigators give it the name gluten-casein, and suppose it to be 
identical with the albuminoid matters similarly extracted from wheat. 

The sugar of wheat and corn seems to differ materially both from 
cane sugar and inverted sugar. On several occasions it separated in 
groups of prisms upon slow evaporation of its solution in 80 per cent. 
alcohol. Its taste is not particularly sweet, nor does it reduce Fehling’s 
solution, except slightly, until it has been inverted by dilute acids. 

ESTIMATION OF GUM.—The residual grain, after treatment with 80 
per cent. alcohol, is dried and then removed to a graduated cylinder, to 
which is added 200 c. c. of cold water. The mixture is frequently agi- 
tated during about four hours. One hundred e. ¢. are filtered by aid of 
the Bunsen pump, evaporated and weighed, ignited, and again weighed. 
ae Pee er, between these two weights equals the gum in one gram, 
ash-free. 

This gum extract in wheat usually contains a trace only of albuminoid 
matter, not sufficient to greatly vitiate the results. In ordinary maize 
the gum extract seems to be free from albuminoid substances. In 
sweet corn the extract here obtained is turbid and cannot be made 
clearer by repeated filtrations through fine paper. 

This turbid liquid gives the characteristic blue color of starch with 
solution of iodine. This color is permanent, if sufficient iodine has been 
used, and the blue starch iodide does not fall to the bottom, as is usual 
with ordinary starch. When the turbid aqueous liquid is evaporated a 
very large white residue remains; it differs very plainly from the gun 
residues obtained from ordinary maize, for they are very slight, and 
varnish-like in appearance. 

Millon’s reagent gives a somewhat questionable indication for albu- 
minoid matter. It seems, then, that sugar corn contains considerable 
starch in a modified soluble condition, and that the invariable turbidity 
of aqueous extracts of sugar corn is due to this soluble modification of 
starch rather than to the “presence of a trace of suspended fat (?),” as 
suggested by W. O. Atwater. (Am. J. Sci. and Arts, vol. 48, 1869, p. 
357.) The amount of this modified starch and gum was estimated by 
subtracting. from the water extract, in a sample of the whole grain, the 
sum of the sugar and albuminoids soluble in water. In this case all 
the albuminoids not removed by alcohol were considered soluble in 
water, although there is some doubt upon this point, which, it is hoped, 
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will be settled positively before anotheryear. Incase a part only of the 
albuminoid matter was soluble in water, the amount of soluble starch 
and gum would be correspondingly increased and the insoluble starch 
equally diminished. A determination of the albuminoids soluble in 
water in “ Prolific” sugar corn revealed the presence of 1.92 per cent. 
From the unsatisfactory reactions obtained with Millon’s reagent it 
seems probable that the amounts of albuminoid matters soluble in 
water are not much greater in any of the samples examined. Further 
investigations will be made in this direction. 

Two experiments were made with the sample of sweet corn No. 24, as 
follows: 

Five grams of the finely powdered grain were shaken up with 500 @.¢. 
of water, and allowed to stand for four hours, with occasional shaking; 
the liquid was then filtered off, the filtrate being turbid as usual, and 
an aliquot portion tested for glucose (?) with Fehling’s solution, both be- 
fore and after inversion with dilute sulphuric acid. A larger portion of 
the filtrate was evaporated to dryness, and the nitrogen determined in 
the dry residue left upon evaporation. The following results were ob- 
tained in duplicate: 

Percent. Per cent. 


Pornble In WALE .. 5560 28 Sons cass ne os sch ccs ccaepaecwelcs mane seen eee 43, 37 
Albuininoids soluble i witer. 2:22.22. s225 2505 .25-cccsecesccccs. 192 2.03 
@lucose: (7) before inverting Wil ood. sods Pads dl ee chute cutiouea< 7.92 8.58 
Glucose agter inverting, 1 hour. .jces.svunecdsc. es dsee steasaceeddas 29, 95 26. 95 
Glucose aiter inverting 2 DOUtS saces4 aiasac.cqtseicecone ss sone wees 36. 00 33. 16 


The above results are calculated to the air-dry grain analyzed, which 
contained 10.13 per cent. of water. 
The amounts of starch inverted in the above experiments were as fol- 
lows: 
Percent. Per cont. 


SLATS Rn Orbe sEhher Lal OU ss ee eee: tose Se ae ge 19. 83 15. 90 
Shatein in verued. tkpericc. OU ile oe ates. ors anyoe co rctoreieee teehee 25. 27 20, 29 


It will appear, therefore, that only a portion of the albumen insoluble 
in alcohol was soluble in water, and that the analysis of this sample of 
sweet corn should have 5.57 per cent. added to the soluble starch and 
gum and an equal amount subtracted from the starch. The corrected 
analysis for the air-dry and water-free grain would then be as follows: 


Sugar corn No. 24. 


mae es, a 

Constituents. | ig 8 

| & 3s 

i <4 = 
| Per ct.| Per et. 
Warton ener ee Sie eR ORE Cy i Ne SRR ae Ge Ue 10:13] 3c. pee 
Ags erBibt ote giecstsctac! Ssh casiccecscmeoeebimeecasteaeene Sesh cata ued ocle cleo sdaneeciee | 192 2.14 
QUIS ee eben ieee o2 cok tatelecuien Cease cece bes tee ore Meee Dab ei ns\etes sh ean sclee eee 7.95 8. 85 
BUOR slecbsetecs Sccseskhas cecal ad svssas i Moates pease wos cea eeecboe eesces see cecuacmee 6.77 7.53 
AGia pe one seas aad Shc crus =i eh be Dn a = jhee bees Co eh eeaee oe oes coher wa cal Sue acl eee 6. 53 T2 
LAIHUMN HAO LS I AlCONO) And Water o-cocso anon mocemeccece. pase me saseact nin oeemee 3.57 3. 98 
Albumiia insoluble in alcohol and soluble in water ......---....22s¢ce0-5 oes eee cee e ee J. 98 2. 20 
Soluble starvely nd ptm. «nic. cscs eco Sens ecuseskecmaneeenes eases cedacejeesos snamcceeeer 21. 83 23. 73 
Colluloser i tte re ok sae 5 ok eee eee eee Perel Si. BOY ACM ee od ose 1.75 1. 94 
Starch; By digetiente\s2- 3... 2... ftdese dais bcdetecs eons Soe apes sceeeepbbeecst-ocdaece 38. 07 42. 36 
: 100. 00 | 100. 00 


Without doubt a similar correction is necessary in the case of the 
other sweet corns analyzed, the soluble starch being too low and the 
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common starch too high, through having calculated all of the albumin- 
oids except zein as being soluble in water. 

A very noticeable fact is that the microscope shows the starch gran- 
ules of sweet corn to be very much larger (.001 inch diameter) than those 
in ordinary corn (in White Dent .66025 to .0003 inch diameter, T. Taylor). 
If a whole grain of sweet corn be soaked in water containing a Little 
acetic acid there will be extracted the same soluble starch which was ob- 
tained in analysis of the powdered grain. This starch shows no organ- 
ized granular structure when seen under the microscope, and when 
treated with iodine the liquid appears equally colored throughout. 

From this it appears that there exists in sweet corn a cousiderable 
amount of strach in an amorphous and soluble condition. That this 
amount may be slightly increased by the process ot pulverization in an 
iron mortar is possible, for it has been shown by Redwood that large 
starch-grains may be ruptured by trituration, while smaller grains es- 
' Cape. 

The considerable variations in the amounts of soluble starch and gum 
in the different sampies of sweet corn may be due to various causes. 

First. Ditferent amounts actually present. 

Secondly. A greater number of stareh-grains may be ruptured in pul- 
verizing different samples. 

Thirdly. It seems probable that partial seeenieelg of the air-dry 
sample may render part of the stareh soluble. 

It is well known that ordinary cornmeal undergoes some such changes 
when kept for some time, and it would seem that the meal from sweet 
corn, containing, as it does, much more sugar, would be still mere 
likely to ferment. 

It is almost impossible to get identical amounts of water extract from 
the same sample of sweet corn, even when duplicate determinations are 
made at the same time and under the same conditions. It appears, then, 
that the figures for soluble starch are valuable chietly as preliminary 
Statements. Work already commenced will, it is hoped, give more defi- 
nite results and better methods of estimation. 

ESTIMATION OF TOTAL ALBUMINOIDS.—The grass is burned with ex- 
cess of soda-lime, and the evolved ammonia received in decinormal acid. 
The total nitrogen multiplied by 6.25 equals the total albumnioids. 

Sweet corn differs from ordinary field corn in several particulars : 

1. In its greater content of sugars; in the samples analyzed the pro- 
portion is 2.65 to 1. 

2. In sweet corn the amounts of sugar and zein are about equal; in 
field corn the proportion of zein to sugar is 2.7 to 1. 

3. Only 5 to 5.5 per cent. of field corn is dissolved by cold water; the 
solution so formed may be filtered perfectly clear, and contains no star ch, 
but only sugars and gum. If sweet corn be treated in the same way 
with cold water a nilky liquid results which cannot be Lltered clear by 
useof double papers. The amounts thus dissolved average about 32 per 
cent. of the air-dry grain. The filtered solutions thus obtained contain 
some amylaceous matter, which gives with iodine a light violet color; 
when only a slight amount of iodine is added the color fades, but may 
be renewed by further additions of iodine. This amylaceous ‘matter is 
probably similar to the “amiduline” aud “ amylogen” of older German 
chemists. It will be understvod that the term “ soluble starch” is used in 
these analyses to indicate this soluble matter which is colored bine-violet 
by iodine. In this connection it seems probable that the analysis of 
“Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn,” made by W. O. Atwater,* is, in part, 
ae ee Ss Sk hae 2M) ae Ne ee 


*American Journal Science and Arts, 1869, vol. 43, p. 352. 
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incorrect in the amount of sugar (11.64 per cent.), in the amount solu- 
blein cold water (16.28 per cent.), and in the entire omission of this amy- 
laceous matter. 

It will be seen again that one effect of crossing has been to make the 
amount of soluble starch in Golden sugar corn considerably less than 
in the ordinary varieties of sweet corn. 

4, The much greater amount of oil in sweet corn is noticeable. 

Chemical analysis seems to give no clew as to the reason why pop- 
corn should “ pop” when heated. The amount of albuminoid matter is 
higher and starch is lower than in other kinds of corn; in other respects 
the difference is not strongly marked. 

A noticeable difference between winter and spring wheats 1s seen in 
the greater content of albuminoid matter in spring wheat; the starch is 
in equal measure diminished, while all the other constituents are practi- 
cally the same. 

It would be obviously premature to enter into very extensive general- 
izations based upon the results of comparatively a few analyses, but it is 
contemplated to continue these analyses of our cereals and grasses; and 
that those desiring to use the data furnished by the analyses given may 
rely upon the results with confidence, in so far as the methods made use 
of in analysis were reliable, it may be added that in every case where rea- 
sonable doubt existed as to the accuracy of any determination through 
any excess or deficiency of any constituent comparatively, such determi- 
nation has been made in duplicate or triplicate when thought advisa- 
ble. In other cases where a normal amount of any constituent was 
found present a single determination has sufficed generally. 

It is greatly to be desired that before long more liberal provision may 
be made, both in laboratory facilities and working force, for the vast 
amount of chemical work pressing upon this division, which, as the re- 
port will show, has been requested to carry through chemical investi- 
gations for nearly every department of the government, and which re- 
quires for even the work exclusively its own, fully ten times the force at 
present assigned it by law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PETER COLLIER, 
Chemist, 
To Hon. WitL1AM G. LEDUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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REPORT OF THE BOTANIST AND CHEMIST ON 
GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 


The importance of the grasses in all systems of agriculture can hardly 
be overestimated. Indeed, the proportion of meadow and pasture lands 
in any region is a good criterion cf the agricultural wealth of that region. 

In some portions of our country the importance of the grass crops has 
been overlooked in the desire to realize immediate results from special 
crops. The result has generally been impoverished land and too fre- 
quently an impoverished people. The farmer who has an abundance of 
pasturage and meadow land has the elements of wealth in his hands. 
Cattle and stock can be raised on the grass, and they return to the land 
those fertilizing materials which, judiciously employed, keep the land 
always in good condition and give sure and reliable returns. 

Intelligent and enterprising agriculturists in all parts of the country 
are now awake to the importance of this subject, and are anxiously in- 
quiring into the value and adaptation of different kinds of grasses for 
their use. 

The difference of soil and climate in different portions of our extensive 
country are such as to require the cultivation of a large variety of grasses. 
In some sections the rigor of climate is such that it is necessary to 
stable and feed cattle for six months of the year. In other sections, and | 
particularly in the Gulf States, stock can obtain their living in the field 
not only in summer, but during the winter season also, provided they 
have access to grasses which make their growth at that season. There 
is a class of grasses which in the Southern and Southwestern States 
seem adapted to this purpose, and which are commonly known as winter 
grasses. These are mostly grasses of a rather coarse structure, and are 
chiefly valuable before they send up their flowering stalks, which are 
usually harsh and innutritious. Mr. C. W. Howard, in his treatise ‘On 
the Cultivation of the Grasses and Forage Plants at the South,” says: 


One of the most marked and singular advantages of the South is its ability to grow 

rasses which may be pastured in the winter. It is a blessing of climate which we 
hae not yet appreciated. * * * By the aid of the winter grasses it is perfectly 
practicable to raise colts, cattle, and sheep throughout a large portion of the. South 
without other cost than the interest on land and the value of thesalt. * * * There 
is no adequate substitute for winter-grass pastures. Oats, barley, and rye may be 
grazed, but the stock must be taken from them at a season when the necessity is most 
pinching, and, besides, they must be sowed annually, whichis expensive. * * * In 
this connectien it will not be amiss to make some remarks on winter pastures gener- 
ally. They must not be pastured when the ground is wet; at such times all stock 
must be removed from them. They must not at any time be grazed too closely. Every- 
body knows how to treat a rye or barley lot. It is well known that if stock bite into 
the crown of the plant it will be killed. Winter-grass pastures must be treated in 
the same way as grain pasture. The temptation to transgress in this particular is 
very great. When all other vegetable matter is dead, live stock become almost crazy 
for green food, and they are suffered by the sympathizing owner to remain while a 
particle of green food is visible. As a consequence of this practice persisted in, the 
grass is killed. It will be better to buy fodder if it be necessary, rather than allow a 
practice so ruinous to the farmer. 


Another class of grasses are those which begin to grow late in the 
season and flourish through the dry and hot summer and autumn. Some 
of these grasses furnish an abundant yield, which may be cut several 
times during the season. 

In order to test the value of the principal grasses and forage plants 
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which have been more or less employed in the South, this department 
solicited from Southern and Western agriculturists, the past season, 
samples of such grasses in sufficient quantities for analysis by the chem- 
ist of the department. The principal contributors, and their contribu- 
tions, in response to this request, were as follows: 

ist. From Prof. 8. B. Buckley. Austin, Tex., the following kinds: 
Panicum Teranum, Texas millet. 
Panicum obtusum. — 
Panicum virgatum, Tall Panic, or Switch grass. 
Panicum crusgalli, Barnyard grass, Cock’s-foot. 
Paspalum leve, Water grass. 
Setaria setosa, Bristle grass. 
Andropogon Virginicus, Broom Sedge, Sedge grass. 
Sorghum nutans var., Wood grass. 
Leptochioa mucronata, Feather grass. 
Eleusine Indica, Yard grass, Crow-foot. 
Tricuspis sesleroides. 
Muhlenbergia diffusa, Drop-seed grass. 
2d. From Mr. Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala, : 
Lespedeza striata, Japan clover. 
EBleusine Indica, Yard grass. 
Muhlenbergia diffusa, Drop seed. 
Leptochloa mucronata, Feather grass, 
Panicum sanguinale, Crab grass. 
Panicum virgatum, Tall panic, Switch grass. 
Panicum filiforme, Slender Crab grass. 
Panicum anceps. 
Panicum crus-galli, Barnyard grass, Cock’s-foot. 
Panicum proliferum, Crab grass, Sprouting Panic grass, 
Panicum divaricatum, Cane-like Panic grass. 
Paspalum precoxr and other species. 
Cynodon Dactylon, Bermuda grass, Wire grass. 
Andropogon (3 species), Broom grass, Broom Sedge. 
Sorghum Halapense, Johnson grass. 
Oniola gracilis. 
3d. From D. L. Phares, Woodviile, Miss. : 
Eleusine Indica Yard grass, Crow-foot grass. 
Paspalum pre@coxr, Water grass. : 
Leptochloa mucronata, Feather grass. 
Panicum sanguinale, Crab grass. 
Hordeum pratense, Barley grass. 
Sporobolus Indicus, Smut grass. 
Tripsacum dactyloides, Gama grass. 
Panicum erusgaili, Barnyard grass. 
Oynodon Dactylon, Bermuda grass. 
Andropogon Virginicus, Broom grass, Broom Sedge. 
Eragrostis pocoides, var. 
4th. From Mr. W. A. Carswell, Americus, Ga, : 
Bleusine Tudica, Yard grass, Crow foot grass. 
Dactyloctenium Aigyptiacum Crow-foot grass. 
5th. From Mr. EH. Hall, Athens, IL: 
Hierochtoa borealis, Vanilla grass. 
Bromus carinatus, California Brome grass. 
6th. From Mr. Theo. Louis, Louisville, Wis.: 
Poa pratensis, June grass, Blue grass. 
Poa serotina, Fow!] Meadow grass. 
Agrostis exarata, Native red-top. 


Plate I. 
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Specimens were received from a number of other persons in quantities 
too small for chemical analysis, but in nearly all cases they were but 
repetitions of those above named. Some of the specimens analyzed are 
of very inferior quality, and not to be recommended for cultivation; but 
a great point is gained in the determination of that fact, and the deserip- 
tien and figures given will enable every farmer to know which to adopt 
and which to reject. 

In addition to the true grasses there is a line of forage plants belong- 
ing to other families which are found to have highly nutritive properties 
and to be well adopted to cultivation for various purposes. These are 
mainly leguminous plants, as the clovers (alfalfa or lucern) pease, and 
vyetches. Some new plants of this class have recently attracted atten- 
tion in the South, and are treated of in this paper. They are Lespedeza 
striata (Japan clover), Richardsonia scabra (Mexican clover), and a species 
of Desmodium, called in Florida beggar-lice. 

The drawings of the grasses were carefully made by Mr. G. Marx, and 
the plates will be of great assistance in enabling farmers and others to 
identify the various kinds or species. 

In the following pages the botanical name of the grass is first given, 
and then the common one or ones. <A glossary of terms is given at the 
end, to which reference can be made when necessary. 

The grasses belonging to the genus Panicum, sometimes called Panic 
grasses, are very ntunerous, and differ very widely in their appearance. 

The general botanical characters of the genus are as follows: 


PANICUM. 


Flowers in spikes, racemes, or panicles. Spikelets 2-flowered, or with 
one perfect and one rudimentary flower; glumes two, herbaceous, the 
lower one usually short or minute, the upper as long as the fertile flower; 
the lower flower either neutral or staminate, of one palet which closely 
resembles the upper glume, and sometimes with a second thin palet; the 
upper flower perfect, closed, coriaceous or cartilaginous, usually flattish 
paralie] with the glumes, awnless, inclosing the free and grooveless grain; 
stamens three; stigmas plumose, usually purple. 


Panicum TEXANUM—Texas Millet. 


Description.—Branches of the panicle rough, the pedicels with seat- 
tered hairs, especially near the flowers; spikelets oblong, somewhat 
pointed, 2 to 24 lines long, sparsely hairy; lower glume half or two-thirds 
the length of the upper, acute, 5-nerved, the lateral nerves uniting with 
the midnerve below the apex; upper glume prominently 5 to 7 nerved, 
pointed; sterile flower with 2 palets, the lower 5 to 7 nerved, much like 
the apper glume, the upper palet thin and transparent, as long as the 
lower; perfect flower ovate or oblong-ovate, acutish, transversely wrinkled 
with fine reticulated striae. 

An annual grass two to four feet high, sparingly branched, at first 
erect, becoming decumbent and widely spreading, very leafy, sheaths 
and leaves finely soft—hairy; margin of the leaves rough; leat blades 6 

. to § inches long and 4 to 1 inch wide, upper leaves reaching to the base 
of the panicle, or nearly so; panicle 6 to $ inches long, strict, the branches 
alternate, erect, simple, 3 to 4 inches long, with somewhat scattered 
sessile spikelets. 
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Habit and uses.—A_ grass of vigorous, rapid growth. It is very leafy, 
the leaves broad, rather thin, sprinkled with short soft hairs. It grows 
2 to 3 feet high, but the spreading stalks are often 4 feet or more in length, 
growing very close and thick at the base, and yielding a large amount 
of food. 

This grass has been brought to the attention of the department dur- 
ing several years past. Mr. Pryor Lea, of Goliad, Texas, has had it in 
cultivation for a number of years, and writes respecting it as follows: 

I consider it far superior to any grass that I ever saw for hay. It is a much more 
certain crop than millet, and cultivated with less labor, and all kinds of stock prefer 
it. I expect toreport a good second crop on the same ground this year. In thisregion 
this grass, in the condition of well-cultured hay, is regarded as more nutritious than 
any other grass. It grows only in cultivated land; it prospers best in the warmest 


fourth of the year; its luxurious growth subdues other grasses and some weeds, with 
the result of leaving the ground in an ameliorated condition. (See Plate 1.) 


Proximate analysis of Panicum Texanum, from Texas (Texas Millet). 
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Analysis of ash of Panicum Texanum (Texas Millet). 
Per cent 
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PANICUM CRUSGALLI—Barnyard grass, Cock’s-foot grass. 


Description.—This is an annual grass, with thick, stout culm, branch- 
ing from the base, 2 to 4 feet high; leaves long, } inch or more wide, 
rough on the margins, otherwise smooth, with the sheath smooth or 
rough; spikes 1 to 3 inches long, numerous, crowded in a long raceme 
or a dense panicle, which is rough with stiff hairs; the glumes ovate, 
rough, abruptly pointed; lower palet of the neutral flower usually 
bearing a rough awn; varies greatly, sometimes awnless or nearly so, 
sometimes long awned, especially in the variety hispidum, a very large 
and coarse form of the species, with the sheaths of the leaves rough, 
hairy ; another variety, muticum, is destitute of the awns and is smooth 
throughout. Very common in waste places in all parts of the country. 

Uses.—Of this grass Dr. C. Mohr says: 

An annual, 2 to 3 feet high, bearing its roughly awned flowers in dense one-sided 
panicles, composed of numerous crowded spikes; it grows luxuriantly, particularly in 
the lowlands of the coast, is greedily eaten by horses and cattle, and ma kes a hay of 
good quality. It is justly regarded as an excelent grass, particularly before it ripens 
its seed, as in the later stages of its growth the long and stiff awn's of its spikes tend 
to make it somewhat unpalatable. 
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Mr. D. L. Phares, Woodville, Miss., says of this grass: “The hay 
is very highly esteemed by many farmers. In Northeast Mississippi 
J have seen large fields of it mowed.” This grass should be cut early, 
while it is juicy and palatable. This will be at the first appearance of 
the flowers. (See Plate 2.) 


Proximate analysis of Panicum crusgalli, from Texas ( Barnyard grass, Cock’s-foot). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Panicum crusgalli (Barnyard grass, Cock’s-foot). 
Per cent. 
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PANICUM SANGUINALE—Crab grass. 


Description.—An annual grass, native of Europe, but thoroughly natu- 
ralized in all parts of the country. It springs up in cultivated and waste 
grounds in the summer, and grows with great rapidity in the hot weather, 
sending out roots from the lower joints which take firm hold of the soil 
and enable it to spread in all directions. It is esteemed a great pest in 
the Northern States, causing a great deal of labor to keep the corn-fields 
clear of it. In the Southern States it is well known, and is one of the 
chief hay crops, giving a large yield, and of an excellent quality, if cut 
before the ripening of its seeds. It is also employed for summer past- 
ures, and answers an excellent purpose during August and September, 
when the grasses of the spring are old, dry, and perhaps burned by the 
sun. The flowers are on slender spikes, which are 4 to 6 inches long, 
and all crowded near the top of the stem, like those of the yard grass 
(Hleusine indica), but more slender. It will be easily recognized by the 
figure without an extended description. 

Uses.—Professor Killebrew, Tennessee, says: 

It is a fine pasture grass, although it has but few base leaves and forms no sward, 
yet it sends ont numerous stems, branching freely at the base. It serves a most useful 
purpose in stock husbandry, and the northern farmers would congratulate themselves 
very much if they had it to turn their cattle on while the clover fields and meadows 
are parched up with summer heat. It fills all our corn-fields, and many persons pull 
it out, which is a tedious process. It makes a sweet hay, and horses are exceedingly 
fond of it, leaving the best hay to cat it. (See Piate 3.) ‘ 
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Proximate analysis of Panicum sanguinale, from Alabama (Crab grass, Finger grass. ) 
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Analysis of ash of Panicum sanguinale (Crab grass, Finger grass). ; 
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PANICUM VIRGATUM—Tall Panic grass, Switch grass. 


Description.—A. tall perennial grass, 3 to 5 feet high, growing mostly 
in clumps in wet or moist soil, particularly near the coast. The culms 
are firm, unbranched, except near the top, where they open into an 
ample spreading panicle, sometimes 2 feet long ; the leaves are from 1 to 
2 feet long, flat, rough- -margined, ; 4 to4inch broad. The spikelets are 
large, 4 inch long, ovate and pointed, on smooth flexuous pedicels; the 
glumes are long-pointed, the lower one- half aslong gastheupper. Thelower 
flower has 2 palets and contains 3 stamens ; the upper or perfect flower 
is obtusish and shorter than the upper glume. The branches of the 
panicle are at first erect and appressed, finally spreading; they are in 
whorls around the stem, 5 to 9 branches in the lower whorls, fewer in 
the upper ones. 

Uses.—This is a good and prolifie grass, if cut when young ; when ripe 
it becomes harsh and unpalatable. It forms a considerable constituent 
of the native grasses of the prairies, pata of moist localities. 
(See Plate 4.) 


Proximate analyses of Panicun virgatum (Tall Panic grass, Switch grass). 


No. 1 Texas, No, 2 Alabama. 
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Analyses of ash of Panicum virgatum (Tall Panic grass, Switch grass). 


No. 1. No. 2. 


Percent. Percent. 
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PANICUM FILIFORME—Slender Crab grasss,, 


Deseription.—This is a native species of Crab grass. It is annual, 
growing with erect, slender culms, which are terminat ed by 3 to 5slen- 
der, erect spikes of flowers. The leaves are 1 to 2 ine hes long, smooth 
below, sometimes a little hairy above, the lower sheat’ hs hairy, 

Uses.—It grows mostly in dry sandy soil, and is of little value, from 
its scanty foliage and thin wiry stems. 


Proximate analysis of Panicum filiforme, from Alabama (Slen der Crab grass). 


Per cent. 
Oil Ie ca cm ne am om aw wimm miele ewes ee ee ee jevwmes cue =- 1.29 
1 ee ee <0 Sou m wus aw 25 
Sugars...-- o eeee eee eee weet ewes ee ee ee wwe a teers eee eaceeee Wow eee cee nee caene : 5. 89 
Gum and dextrin.....-... weceeees wee ce wens cece wae enon eee e eee ee wun eee 4. 67 
Eo ee eee ee eoreeeene- wee ewe ne eee ee ene ee eee ease) bors 
Amylaceous cellulose ...--........... eg ceeeee Wavlerseise sania wauw sooo ono 29. 96 
POMEL SUPA cin awie Sao vids dec sacicme ehcsce enwic Rese tenccs uae Pee Se ee eee ene 23.19 
A ELE Fas ool NP SIS oad wh SW SEA ied Hae wn chm olde Wrteaas aids & Sic etsies aan] dee macs nh 3. 32 
Ash eam nm wees wae eee eee ee eee eS weseest een ec tees @wsenee- eewrore mens see een woe zeus 4, 65 
100. 00 
Analysis of ash of Panicum filiforme (Slender Crab grass). 
Per cent. 
IPGUISSIUINE woccee smem an cee wee ce eee cee eee eee enews © eee ewan awe nee wane 13. 41 


PREM ORO sae ose o nm wae = 2 slime wae nals mamas au Am Coens Sune sane secs cucu) 1aeGR 


RIMMER ete as) sein 6 im nw ole ean sioniamiene sama, auwe a sa one'aaa cvotanace oun. 


“ONT, (OIG IG SS GSE ISEB: AS OG CORSE OEE GOCE ESOS Ob BE EC HOSEA ee CHER C Ha seme ane Bei, 
Calcium oxide ....- erin |S isle S eal a in lntminls ml nisin ue niaisieinivin s/n ae aaisia ceiceerereee Ses 4, 69 
) AMG STA Gre Ole, Chee AB Saehgmecoce BeOL ge nmbecesas SSC CoS Seod CEne BSbo ene Mn is} 
sulphuric acid ......--...... ween ene eee enee wee cae n sec e ee cece ee ween ee wenn 4, 84 
Phosphoric acid.............-- one eee e eae wan eee teen ween wees owen 6. 37 
Silieie acid ...... SSOOOD CSCIC OU EOU FECES EOS Bintwieieinwleaiae esiey cians ee eee 40. 36 
@hlerimne......2..~< L aeesae Deveteiccwace saws eouces Maictelve Cem eee a aivaldin' cicfepompactcyns | luca iea 

100. 00 


PANICUM JUMENTORUM—Guinea grass. 


Description.—This is a perennial grass, of strong, vigorous growth, a 
native of Africa, extensively cultivated throughout the tropics. Mr. 
Charles Mohr, of Mobile, who sent the specimens for analysis, says: 


Uses.—It is planted with us in the beginning of April; admits the first cutting dur- 
ing the last week of May; it makes very large bunches, and is to be cut before ex- 
tending to the height of about 18 inches. In that stage it is very sweet, tender, and 
easily cured as hay. In moderately fertilized land and favorable seasons it can be cut 
every five or six weeks, yielding, by its throwing out numerous stolons, increased 
crops until killed down by frost. The roots are easily protected during the winter by 
a good covering with ground, like the rattoons of sugar-cane, and allowing of a mani- 
fold division, afford the best means of propagation. These root-cuttings are set out 
in March or the beginning of April, 
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This grass must not be confounded with the Sorghum halapense or 
Johnson grass, which is often improperly called Guinea grass from its 
similar habit and appearance. 


Proximate analysis of Panicum jumeniorum, from Alabama (True Guinea grass ). 


Per cent. 
ON aes ae bees Gesboooecd Hens Se seBesotcSe 6564 thogopeOmeMBeremBeSScoasss=6 SPF, 
Wiiikxte oo Gus aba ao Bona b bone Seoso. 6466 Fo cobers SacbdbccoteeeEDOEOmaConS ocec cs 231 
Sugars...-..-. -----. + +--+ 2-2 ee ne eee eee ee ee ee ne nee eee tee eee 5. 93 
(Ghrive: bhavell Cessna eK eo come cbobsc phosod 2b.0050 s626 0540 65S OHS CREO EO BOzC esse = 4.51 
(Clalit 2244 -p2 che cb oaoe 5650 caadao oan es bose b0cse0 2545 HOA SUED OeEEes cscs = 31.76 
Amylaceous cellulose... -:.-.- ---2- -<--2- aacers ceeds veo 12 oo 2 5 = 201 
NIRA ORAM potloneabo Go ebor Cone 6 Cosme sO betso0 6500 Joosor SoUBOEBODEOeOD Secs 22. 60 
YN TsTID REG Rt setts Soo aeaS. coe Oso BaOnee BAGES6 060606 bonece C5EC SOBA eaHIEOUS Ss 32> 8.95 
ISSO, Sado tccbdehe OAS SOO HD EOdS HOB ONO Sedo bCDU 602005 hé60 SusbpH ee OBapEOseECaOCSC 8. 37 
100. 00 

Analysis of ash of Panicum jumentorum (True Guinea grass ). 
Per cent. 
Potassium .----. ---12 =e ee ee ene ee ne en ee nee ce eee eee eee ee 8. 57 
Potassium Oxide ..- --- 2-2 = - = ane we ne een oo = nnn nnn ne see ens 35. 93 
Sodium ...-.----- ------ ---- --- 22+ 2-2 ree ne nn ee eres ee ne ee ++ eee Soee 
Sodium oxide ..---- ---- ---- ---- t--- ene one eee ene ee eee eee een eee eee eee- aes 
Calcium oxide ..--- - ---- .-- n+ cee ene 2 ene woe fen nnn one woe ee eens eee 10.18 
Magnesium oxide --..- .--------+ -- 26 2-22 eo eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eens 14.16 
Sulphuric acid .- ---- ------ ------ e222 -- 02 22 2 oe ee eee e serene cere te ee ee rene ee 2051 
Phosphoric acid.-.--- ---- ---- +2 ---- ee ee ee ree ee eee ee eee re cee tee te eee 4.37 
A oer a Vent lesa ees pace 6655 Scbd 2son ee eee Sac ena bole SoS600 5 b305.c500 Gaad o55 16.51 
Chlorine ---. .--- 20 ee nee eee nee cnn ns ee eens een cee ee ene cone cen e een nne dedi 
100. 00 


PANICUM OBrUSUM—Obtuse-flowered Panic grass. 


Description —This grass is similar in appearance to the Panicum Tex- 
anum, or Texas Millet, but is lower and less vigorous in growth, with 
narrower panicles and narrower and smoother leaves. It grows in 
South America, Mexico, New Mexico, and Texas. The specimens for 
analysis were sent by Prof. 8. B. Buckley, of Austin, Tex. We do not 
know that it extends east of the Mississippi River. We are not aware 
that it has been tried with reference to its agricultural value. 


Proximate analysis of Panicum obtusum, from Texas. 


Per cent. 
(Oni See Ban aa ASS OOeSeSU Boos CebBoOrIpco> 6b oC cote cory DasoDotb anDetaCiononcs 1.77 
Ginx See Be SSE DEE OR BaSdin doa So DeeeInSC Sud dooceccdomoorobudEiosbodcdeneasass . 50 
SOAS soe = lan ees sme oe ee eieelee <)> == om mew eee in em ©2) oii 9. 68 
(Gimme neh Glo nub Neeeaseideco cen Sao aaeIaeS be oo CoS EecosonEdanodnocd codoREssc> 5. 74 
Chali: aoe eS IB Go Sncs Dee EIEteRe = -Seoiceeaatoloscchiociscitocs oda ac Shy 
Amylaceous cellulose ...--- .<--2----- --- = 2225 26 ene ween ne nee cee ee ener ne ae 24, 21" 
JMR iia ne Gye Goce toe OOo Ceo ER eae ecclooniccE coueebea Gens Shon nopoeacac 3.75 
/ Nal Braised ky Sees Seerenea Gocco Boe ReBmasae Coes ocho sctoose seaeec on nacaapodaaoe 7,28 
NE EN Ep le Se Ree ooo oc So'gemeracbd 20 oce onde samcec 8.75 
100. 00 

Analysis of ash of Panicum obtusum. 
Per cent. 
TEATS ah bs ea ne a A eee EE A es a ee eR IETS OOS 4. 62 
1 OFY HASTE DE OTC Da) CRN a mn nl a Jeter Se ans ... aeoooeiboooaa soo 22 5 21. 65 
SSR GT Bey hs py ae a eee ee ia ee OP PES APPS aoe oa ee ORC OS GS 32 Shee 
STAM DDN OD-aKOKC es a oe, Sue re Og oe SG ot oa aS Daa Gog SoG: Je 
Galieinmmiom dee 2. es Cle ae ae ee SOM Se 2. ee Se tine | oho lesen ele 5.91 
Miarome sinimiloxide 22k = ie 6 aeee epee l= BLES) ee tereaieior alatel=inlinieee mimi 3.13 
Sulphwric acide) ste ss2 eet Bess! = Se. ya2 Seer ee te niet ek a 6.71 
Phosphoric acid ps. 22 ..-42.\ose see ee dee seo dooms aeegmeee fe ae se Seis 5.18 
GaTGHG HELLY peep es le a di ls plese A un) Ae 9 21 NS, Len amet e el alarm = fo l= "eins taal 48. 60 
CINCO DOL ea oe EN ee eR oh ee ee A Sy ele lo 5 ee Yeh eo. Se 4, 20 


Plate V. 
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CYNODON DACTYLON—Bermuda grass, Wire grass. 


Description —A low, creeping perennial grass, with abundant short 
leaves at the base, sparingly sending up slender, nearly leafless flower 
stalks, with 3 to5 slender, diverging spikes at the summit. The flowers 
are arranged in a close row along one side of these spikes. The spike- 
lets are one-flowered, with a short pedicelledrudiment of a second flower. 
The glumes are pointed, but without awns; the lower palet  boat- 
shaped. 

Habit and uses.—This grass is a native of Europe, and is abundantly 
naturalized in many other countries. It is said to bea common pasture 
grass in the West Indies. In the Southern States it has long been the 
chief reliance for pasture, and has been extravagantly praised by some, 
and cursed by others who find it difficult to eradicate it when once es- 
tablished. Its properties have been very fully discussed in southern 
journals, particularly in the “ Manual of Grasses,” by Mr. C. W. Howard, 
and in the ‘Grasses of Tennessee,” by Prof. Killebrew. Mr. C. Mohr 
Says: 

It thrives in the arid, barren drift sands of the sea-shore, covering them by its long, 
creeping stems, whose deeply penetrating roots impart firmness to a soil which else 
would remain devoid of vegetation. It is esteemed one of the most valuable of our 
grasses, cither in the pasture or cured as hay. 

Col. T. C. Howard, of Georgia, says: 


The desideratum to the South is a grass that is perennial, nutritious, and adapted 
to the climate. While we have grasses and forage plants that do well when nursed, 
we have few that live and thrive here as in their native habitat. The Bermuda and 
Crab grasses are-at home inthe South. They not only live, but live in spite of neglect, 
and when petted and encouraged they make such grateful returns as astonish the 
benefactor. 


It seems that it rarely ripens any seed, and the usual method of repro- 
ducing it is to chop up the roots with a cutting-knife, sow them broad- 
cast, and plow under shallow. Colonel Lane says: 


Upon our ordinary upland I have found no difficulty in destroying it by close culti- 
vation in cotton for two years. It requires a few extra plowings to get the sod 
thoroughly broken to pieces. 


Professor KGllebrew writes: 


‘In Louisiana, Texas, and the South generally it is, and has been, the chief reliance 
for pasture for a long time, and the immense herds of cattle on the southern prairies 
subsist principally on this food. It revels on sandy soils, and has been grown exten- 
sively on the sandy hills of Virginia and North and South Carolina. It is used ex- 
tensively on the southern rivers to hold the levees and the embankments of the roads. 
It will throw its runners over a rock six feet across, and soon hide it from view, or it 
will run down the sides of the deepest gully and stop its washing. Hogs thrive upon 
its succulent roots, and horses and cattle upon its foliage. It has the capacity to with- 
stand any amount of heat and drought, and months that are so dry as to check the 
a os Blue grass will only make the Bermuda greener and more thrifty. (See 

ate 5, 


. Proximate analyses of Cynodon dactylon (Bermuda grass, Wire grass, Scutch grass). 


No. 1 from Georgia, No. 2 from Alabama. 


Nori No. 2. 

Per cent. Per cent 

CORN). bey eR ye Cn SEL HATE re OL Ulan ORE ES ARE Dn oe 1. 86 1.23 
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Pe MORE rei 355 lei TUN Se DER LE tee oe ho ih a 94,55 2a BY 
AmtlaceousmCelhmloseuaay ee. ark element ones a oe a 27.43 29, 30 
ANISM PIERS GRE CF SERIO SO SNE oa Yh 2 a 12, 64 12.23 
IA DUMINOIGSi ose eelee ee os SpA tet ARIE RG A NU ke) aM a yao Tah, 1h 13. 59 
BREST =< ee pane rere ar ten Minty ER A A yee aN ee ene aah 6.16 7.96 
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Analyses of ash of Cynodon dactylon (Bermuda grass, Wire grass, Scutch grass). 


No. 1. No. 2. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

POTASSIUING goes sc Seen e et ee See eo ee ee Bote Matetne aie ete 6. 66 9. 61 
POtHssTani ORI he VSS eee eee eee Pea aee. Cpe nee ese lipye be) oy 22. 99 22.89 
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Stl MUni Cred eee oon fee a en RE Meine caver ge IRS oa 9. 37 11.31 
Phospitomemacidic. foie) 2 too SI, Ae Lee. Bm SPA Lie Ee 6. 20 5, 09 
RUG UG Terex Gage Ate Ce ho Cw me Mirth a 8 a Ri 2 ues SAR ORO nO op 30. 29 30, 27 
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100. 00 100. 00 


ELEUSINE InDICA—Crow-foot, Yard grass, Dog’s-tail. 


Description —This is an annual grass belonging to tropical countries, 
but now naturalized in most temperate climates. In the Southern States 
itis found in every door-yard and in all waste places. The culms or 
flowering stems rise from 6 to18 inches high, and are usually coarse and 
thick; the summit is erowned with from 2 to 6 spikes, resembling those 
of common Crab grass, Panicum sanguinale, but much thicker and heavier. 
It makes a thick bed of rather coarse but rather long and wide leaves, 
and takes such a firm hold on the soil that it is difficult to pull up a 


clump by hand. 
spikes, 2 to 6 flowered, and with pointless glumes. 


The spikelets are crowded on one side of the flattened 


Uses.—It does not seem to be very highly recommended for eultiva- 
tion in the South, although it is said to form good and lasting picking 


for stock. (See Plate 6.) 


Proximate analyses of Eleusine Indica (Crab grass, Yard grass, Crow-foot, Dog’s-tail). 


No. 1 from Texas, No. 2 from Georgia, No. 3 from Alabama. 


No. 1- No. 2. ~No. 3. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
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Analyses of ash of Eleusine Indica (Crab grass, Yard grass, Crow-foot, Deg’s-tail). 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
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Plate VI. 


ELEUSINE INDICA. 


Plate VII. 
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TRIPSACUM DACTYLOIDES, 
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DACTYLOCTENIUM ALGYPTIACUM—Crow-foot grass. 


Deseription.—This is an annual grass somewhat resembling the pre- 
ceding (Hleusine), but coarser and. stiffer, and of less value. The stems 
are often rooting at the base, with commonly four acutely pointed stiff 
spikes at the top of the culm, which are shorter than those of the Eleu- 
sine Indica. Itis not cultivated, but occurs abundantly in some locali- 
ties in waste or neglected grounds. 


Proximate analysis of Dactyloctenium Lgyptiacum, frem Georgia (Crow-foot grass). 


Per cenf. 
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160, 00 

Analysis of ash of Dactyloctenium Lgyptiacum (Crow-fool grass). 

Per cent. 
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TRIPSACUM DACTYLOIDES—Gama grass. 


Description —A. tall perennial grass, with solid culms, broad and fiat 
leaves, and with flower-spikes from 4 to 8 inches long, produced from 
the side joints or from the top, either singly or 2 or 3 together. The 
upper portion of these spikes is staminate or male, and the lower portion 
pistillate and producing the seeds. It grows from 3 to 6 feet high, with 
large broad leaves resembling those of Indian corn. The upper or male 
portion of the flower-spikes drops off after flowering, and the fertile 
portion easily breaks up into short joints. These joints are thick and 
polished, and the flowers and seeds are deeply imbedded in them. 

Uses.—Mr. Howard in his Manual of Grasses, says: 


This is a native of the South, from the mountains to the coast. The seed stem runs 
up to the height of five to seven feet. The seeds break off from the stem as if in a 
joint, a single seed at atime. The leaves resemble those of corn. When cut before 
the seed stems shoot up they make a coarse but nutritious hay. It may be cut three 
or four times during the season. The quantity of forage which can be made from it 
is enormous. Both cattle and horses are fond of the hay. The roots are almost as 
large and strong as cane roots. It would require a team of four to six oxen to plough 
itup. Ii can, however, be easily killed by close grazing, and the mass of dead roots 
would certainly greatly enrich the land. As the seeds of this grass vegetate with 
uncertainty, it is usually propagated by setting out slips of the roots about 2 feet apart 
each way. On rich land the tussocks will soon meet. In the absence of the finer hay 
grasses this grass will be found an abundant and excellent substitute. The hay made 
from it is very like corn fodder, is quite equal to it in value, and may be saved at @ 
tithe of the expense. 


. 
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Professor Killibrew, of Tennessee, gives a similar account of the grass. 
(See Plate 7.) 


Proximate analysis of Tripsacum dactyloides, from Mississippi (Gama grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Tripsacum dactyloides (Gama grass). 

Per cent. 
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SORGHUM HALAPENSE—Johnson grass, False Guinea grass. 


Description.—A perennial grass with strong, vigorous roots, and 
abundance of long and tolerably broad leaves. Its stems attain a 
height of 5 to 6 feet, with a large and spreading panicle. The flowers 
and seeds are much like those of broom-corn, but the panicle is finer 
and more spreading. An account of this grass is given in the annual 
report of this department for 1874. It has been much discussed in the 
Southern journals. It has been dreaded by planters because it seems 
almost impossible to exterminate it where it has once been established. 

Uses—Mr. Howard, in his manual, publishes a letter from Mr. N. B. 
Moore, of Augusta, Ga., concerning this grass. He says this gentleman 
is certainly the highest authority in Southern grass-culture. It is his 
opinion, after an experience of upward of forty years in cultivating 
grasses, that this grass is to be preferred to all others. It is perennial, 
is as nutritious as any other; when once set it is difficult to eradicate ; 
will grow on ordinary land, and yields abundantly.” (See Plate 8.) 


Proximate analysis of Sorghum halapense, from Alabama (Means grass, Johnson grass, 
Egyptian grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Sorghum halapense (Means grass, Johnson grass, Egyptian grass. ) 


Per cent. 
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SORGHUM NUTANS—Indian grass, Wood grass. 


Description.—This is a perennial, tall grass, having a wide range over 
all the country east of the Rocky Mountains. Ji grows rather sparsely, 
and forms a thin bed of grass. The stalks are 5 to 4 feet high, smooth, 
hollow, straight, and having at the top a narrow panicle of handsome 
straw-colored or brownish flowers, which are rather drooping in fruit. 
The spikelets are 2 or 3 together on the slender branches of the loose 
panicle; the lateral ones sterile or reduced to a mere vestige; the mid- 
dle or terminal one fertile. The palet of the fertile flower has a twisted 
awn half an inch to an inch long. 

Uses.—This grass has not usually been considered of much agricultu- 
ral value, but it forms an important part of the native grass of the West- 
erm prairies, and, if cut early, forms good and nutritious hay. In the 
Southern States and in Texas there are two additional species or. varie- 
ties which are not materially different. (See Plate 9.) 


Proximate analysis of Sorghum nutans var., from Texas, (Indian grass, Wood grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Sorghwn nutans var. (Indian grass, Food grass). 

Per cert. 
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BROMUS UNIOLOIDES—Schrader’s grass, Rescue grass. 


This is one of the so-called winter grasses; that is, it makes a large 
share of its growth during the winter months. It belongs to the Chess 
or Cheat family. In its early growth it spreads and produces a large 
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amount of Ss; early in the spring it sends up its dower stalks, which 

grow sled et high, with a rather large, open, spreading panicle, the 

ends of the branchlets bearing the large flattened spikelets, whieh, when 

mature, hang gracefully upon their stems, giving them quite an orna-— 
mental appearance. These spikelets are from an inch to an ineh and a 

half in length, and composed of two acute lanceolate glumes at the base, 

and from 7 to 10 flowers, arranged in two rows alternate on each side of 

the axis. The flowers are lanceclate, or ovate lanceolate, the lower 

palet extending into a fine point or short awn. 

During several years past this grass has been sent to this department, 
chiefly from Louisiana and Texas, and has been much commended. 
Many years since the same grass was distributed and experimented with 
under the name of Australian ae or Bromus Schradert. It is not 
adapted .to use in a country with severe winters, and hence did not give 
satisfaction in all places. Mr. C. Mohr, of Mobile, says of it: 


eave 
5 
3 fe 


Only of late years found spreading in different parts of this State; makes its appear- 

ance in February, grows in tufts, its numerous leafy stems growing from 2 to 3 feet 

high: it ripens the seed in May; afferds in the earlier months of spring a much-rel- 
ished nutritious feod, as well as a good hay. 

Under date of March 4, 1878, Mr. Williams writes from San Antonio, 
Tex., describing the introduction and spreading of a patch of this grass. 
He says: 

Inasmuch as Western Texas is the great stock-producing section of the Southwest, 
and considering the fact that pasturage is scanty, particularly in February, stunting 
the growth of 5 young cattle, this seems wonderfully adapted to supply just what is 
greatly wanted, both for milch cows, calves, colis, and ewes just dropping lambs; and 
besides, this grass grows well on the thinnest soil and crowds out weeds, maturing in 


March and early April, whilst not interfering with the native mesquite. I therefore 
regard this grass as a wonderful and most important discovery. 


This grass is said to have been introduced into Georgia by General 
Iverson, of Columbus, and by him called Rescue grass. “The favorable 
opinion which it at first received does not seem to have been well sus- 
tained in that State. (See Plate 10, one-half natural size.) 


Proximate analysis of Bromus unioloides, from department grounds (Schrader’s grass, Rescue 


grass ). 

f ) Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Bromus unioloides (Schrader’s grass, Rescue grass). 

Per cent. 
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BROMUS CARINATUS—Catifornia Brome grass. 


A package of this grass was sent to the department for analysis by 
Mr. E. Hall, Athens, Ml. It was grown by him from California seed. 
It closely resembles the preceding species, having smaller and lighter 
spikelets, and is probably similar in its growth and. properties. 


Proximate analysis of Bromus carinatus, from [Uinois (California Brome grass). 


° Per cent. 
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Analysis of ask of Bromus carinaius (California Brome grass). 
Per cent 
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* ANDROPOGON SCOPARIUS—Broom grass, Broom sedge. 


Description.—A. perennial grass with tough wiry stems, growing 2 to 3 
feet high, with the narrow flower spikes coming out from the side joints 
and also at the top. The spikelets are in pairs on each joint of the 
slender axis, one of the flowers is sterile and fringed with soft spreading 
hairs, the other perfect, and with a small twisted awn. 

Uses—It grows mostly in dry sterile soil—“‘ a great eyesore if it takes 
possession of meadows, but a good pasture grass before it shoots up its 
culms, after which stock will touch it no more.” Mr. C. Mohr, Mobile, 
says of it: “One of our most common grasses, covering old fields and 
fence-rows, and extensively growing in the dry sandy soil of the pine 
woods. Much despised as this grass is as a troublesome, unsightly weed, 
it has its good qualities which entitle it to a more charitable considera- 
tion. In the dry pine woods it contributes, while green and tender, a 
large share to the sustenance of stock.” (See Plate 11.) 


Proximate analysis of Andropogon scoparius from Alabama (Broom grass, Broom sedge, 
Purple Wood grass. ) 


Per cent. 
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Anaiysis of ash of andropogon scoparius (Broom grass, Broom sedge, Purple Wood grass) 


Per cent. 
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Andropogon furcatus, Andropogon Virginicus, and Andropogon ma- 
crourus are other species of this genus, which have similar characters 
with the preceding. In the great prairie region of the West these form 
an important quantity of the native grasses. Although useful as a re- 
source for stock having a range over uncultivated fields or grounds, their 
place should, as early as possible, be filled with more valuable grasses. 
(Plate 12 is Andropogon furcatus.) 


Proximate analysis of Andropogon Virginicus, from Texas (Broam sedge, Sedge grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Andropogon Virginicus (Broom sedge, Sedge grass). 

Per cent. 
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HIEROCHLOA BOREALIS—Vanilla or Seneca grass. 


Description.—This is a grass of northern latitudes, growing in moist 
meadows near the coast, also in low marshy ground in some parts of 
Mlinois and other States bordering the Great Lakes, and in the mount- 
ains of Colorado and northward. 

A package of the grass for analysis was sent by Mr. . Hail, Athens, 
Il. The name Hierochloa means sacred grass, so called because this, 
among other sweet-scented grasses, was strewn before the church-doors 
on saints’ days, in the north of Europe. 

The culms grow from one to two feet high, with short lanceolate leaves, 

_and an open pyramidal panicle, from 2 to 5 inches long. The spikelets 
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are 3-flowered: the flowers all with two palets; the two lower flowers 
staminate only, often awned on the middle of the back or near the tip; 
the uppermost one perfect, short pedicelled, scarcely as long as the oth- 
ers, and awnless. The spikelets are chestnut-colored and rather orna- 
mental. 

Uses.—Experiments are wanting to determine the availability of this 
grass for agricultural uses. (See Plate 13.) 


Proximate analysis of Hicrochloa borealis, from Illinois (Vanilla grass, Seneca grass ). 
J g > g 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Hierochloa borealis ( Vanilla grass, Seneca grass). 

Per cent. 
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SPOROBOLUS INDICUS—Smut grass. 


Description.—A native of India, but now spread over many countries. 
It occurs more or less abundantly in all the Southern States, and is 
called smut-grass, from the fact that after flowering the heads become 
affected with a blackish smut. 

Uses.— Mr. D. L. Phares, who sends it from Mississippi, says that it 
grows luxuriantly in uncultivated lands, and is eaten by cattle and 
horses, and seems valuable. Dr. Gattinger, of Nashville, Tenn., says: 

All parts of the plant are equally pliant and succulent. It sprouts again after being 
pastured down, with numerous new culms, and its growing season lasts from May till 
frost. The culms stand about two feet high, and, as far as I have observed, J found 
it always growing in patches. It grows in low and small tufts, and sticks firmly to 
thesoil. I would very earnestly recommend to try it under cultivation. 

The flowers are borne in a long, narrow, spike-like panicle. The 
spikelets are single flowered, with unequal glumes. (See Plate 14.) 


Prozimate analysis of Sporobolus Indicus, from Mississippi (Smut grass, Indian Drop- 


secd ). 
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Analysis of ash of Sporobolis Indicus (Smut grass, Indian Drop-secd). 


Per cent. 
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AGROSTIS EXARATA—Northern Red-top. 


Description.—This may be called Mountain or Northern Red-top. 
The specimens analyzed were sent to the Department by Mr. Theodore 
Louis, of Dunn County, Wisconsin, where the grass is a native of the 
low grounds. itis more slender in its growth than the common culti- 
vated red top (Agrostis vulgaris). It is a native of the Rocky Mountain 
region; on the Pacific slope presenting a good deal of variation in form 
and size, somuch so that it has received several specific names, although 
more extended observations are needed to establish accurately the 
boundaries of the species. 

Uses.—There is little doubt that this grass would be suited to growth 
in the northern portions of our country, and on moist meadows and bot- 
tom lands would probably prove valuable. (See Plate 15.) 


Proximate analysis of Agrostis exaratd, from Wisconsin (Native Red-top, Mountain Red- 


top) 

Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Agrostis exarata (Native Red-top, Mountain Red-top ). 
. Per cent. 
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POA SEROTINA—Fowl] Meadow gre 
Description.—This grass is closely related to the Kentucky Blue grass 
(Poa pratensis). It grows "taller than that species, and is better adapted 
for a meadow grass than for pasture. The culms are erect, 2 to 3 feet 
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high, without running root-stecks. The leaves are narrowly linear, 5 to 
6 inches long and about 2 to3 lines wide. The panicle is from 5 to’ 
10 inches long, composed of 5 to 7 whoris of branches, mosily in fives, 
rough, varying in length from 2 to 6 inches; the flowers toward the 
ends of the branches; spikelets 1 to 2 lines long, 2 to 4 flewers, acute, 
short pedicelled, green, sometimes tinged with purple. The flowers and 
glumes are narrow, the lower palet very obscurely nerved, and more or 
less webby at the base. 

Uses.—This species is most common in the Northern States, particu- 
larly north of Pennsylvania. It is a good grass for moist meadows. In 
Wisconsin, where many natural meadows of this grass occur, it is highly 
esteemed. (See Plate 16.) 


Prozimate analysis of Poa serotina, from Wiseonsin (Fowl Meadow grass). 


Per cent, 
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Analysis of ash of Poa serotina (Fowl Meadow grass). 
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POA PRATENSIS—Kentucky Blue grass. 


Description.—This grass is too well known-to need an extended deserip- 
tion. Professor Killebrew, of Tennessee, says: 

It would seem a work of supererogation to argue as to the advantages of cultivating 
this grass. All know its benefits, and all see around them the great increase in the 
value of the land covered by it. It grows readily in all parts of the United States 
north of latitude 40°, and lower down on suitable soils. It flowers in the earliest 
summer, and gives rich pasturage, except in the driest months, all the year. It varies 
in size in difierent localities according to soil and climate. 

Uses.—F rom the unexampled success its cultivation has met with in 
Kentucky it has acquired the name of Kentucky Blue grass, though in 
the New England States it is known by the name of June grass. In all 
the middle portions of the United States it forms the principal constitu- 
ent of the turf, though its excellence is rather depreciated in the Eastern 
States. ‘In some sections it has been used as a hay, but it is not a 
success aS a meadow grass, its chief excellence being exhibited as a 
pasture grass. It endures the frosts of winter better than any other 
grass we have, and if allowed to grow rank during the fall months, it 
will turn over and hide beneath its covering the most luxuriant of winter 
croppings. Many persons pass their stock through the entire winter on 
it alone, feeding only when the ground is covered with snow.” (See 
Plate 17.) 
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Proximate analysis of Poa pratensis, from Wisconsin (June grass, Blue grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Poa pratensis (June grass, Blue grass). 
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TRICUSPIS SESLERIOIDES—Tall Red-top. 


Description—This grass grows from 3 to 5 feet high. It is very 
smooth; the leaves are long and flat, the lower sheaths hairy or smooth- 
ish. The panicle is large and loose, at first erect, but finally spreading 
widely ; the branches in pairs or single, naked below, flowering toward 
the extremities and becoming drooping. The spikelets are 5 to 6 
flowered, 3 to 4 lines long, purple, on short pedicels. The glumes are 
shorter than the flowers, unequal, and pointed; the lower palet is hairy 
toward the base, having 3 strong nerves which are extended into short 
cusps or teeth at the summit. It is a large and showy grass when fully 
matured, tle panicles being large, spreading, and of a handsome purplish 
color. Instead of being called Tall Red-top it would be much more 
properly called Purple-top. 

Habit and uses.—It grows in sandy fields and on dry, sterile banks, 
from New York to South Carolina, westward to the prairies, and south- 
westward to Texas, where several other species also occur. 

J.S. Gould, in the Report of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
says it is not considered very valuable, but it is nevertheless eut for 
hay and eaten by cattle where it abounds naturally, as in the mountain 
meadows of Pennsylvania. It is, however, harsh and wiry, and probably 
would not be eaten by cattle that could have access to better. (See 
Plate 18.) 


Proximate analysis of Tricuspis seslerioides, from Texas ( Tall Red-top). 
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Aualysis of ash of Tricuspis seslerioides (Tall Red-top ). 
Per cent. 
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PASPALUM L&VE—Water grass. 


Description.—There are a number of species of this genus which in 
general appearance are hardly distinguishable. In the structure of the 
flowers they are very near to Panicum, from which they chiefly differ in 
the want of a lower glume. The flowers are spiked or racemed in two 
or more rows on one side of a flattened rachis or stalk The spikelets are 
one-flowered or with the rudiment of a second. The flowers are ovate 
or roundish, the palets thick and tough, flat on the inner and convex on 
the outer side. 

Uses —Mr. D. L. Phares, of Mississippi, says of this grass: 


Té is not called water grass because it grows in and about water, for it does not, but 
probably because it is very succulent. It is troublesome in CTOps; ‘live stock are very 
fond of it in allstages of growth and as dry hay. A neighbor has a meadow of it from 
which he mows ev ‘ery summer about two tons of hay per acre. It is very easy to set 
land with it. (See Plate 19.) 


Proximate analysis of Paspalum leve, from Texas ( Water grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Paspalum leve ( Water grass) 

Per cent. 
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MUHLENBERGIA DIFFUSA—Drop-seed, Nimble Will. 


Description —This is a low grass, with much-branched stems and nar- 
row, slender panicles of flowers. The spikelets are one-flowered, with 
very minute glumes, and the lower palet with an awn or beard onee or 
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twice its own length. It is a perennial grass, flowering in August and 
September. Professor Killebrew, of Tennessee, says: 


It is hardly more than necessary to mention this grass, which forms, in many see- 
tions, the bulk of the pastures of the woods. It does not grow in fields but in woeds, 
where, after rains have set in, it carpets the earth with living green. 


Uses.—Various opinions are entertained as to its nutritive qualities. 
Some farmers contend that their stock are fond of it, and, on sufficient 
range, cattle, horses, and sheep will go into the winter sleek and fat from 


this vigorous grass. Others regard it as well-nigh worthless. It is said 


to be an excellent butter-making grass, and gives a particularly fine flavor 
to this article of food.” (See Plate 20.) 


Proximate analysis of Muhlenbergia diffusa, from Texas (Drop-secd grass, Nimble Will) 
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LEPTOCHLOA MUCRONATA—Feather grass. 


Description —An annual grass, growing from 2 to 3 feet high, the 
flowers arranged on numerous slender spikes in a long panicled raceme. 
The flowers are minute, 3 to 4 in a spikelet, the uppermost one imper- 
fect; the glumes pointed and about equaling the awnless flowers. This 
is a handsome grass when full grown, the panicles on thrifty specimens 
sometimes. becoming 2 feet long, the slender branches arranged along 
the main stem in a feather-like manner, hence the name. 

Uses.— Professor Killebrew says that it grows in iields and pastures and 
affords a small amount of grazing during the hot months, while the reg- 
ular pasture grasses are parched up with heat. But it is of no agri- 
cultural value in the presence of so many others that are successfully 
grown. (See Plate 21.) 


Proximate analysis of Leplochloa mucronata, from Texas (Feather grass). 
Per cent. 
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SETARIA SETOSA—Pigeon grass, Bristle grass. 


Description—There are two species of Setaria or Pigeon grass which 
are very common in cultivated fields in the Northern States, springing up 
after the cutting of grain, and often yielding a fair crop for the scythe. 
In some of the Southern States, and particularly in Texas, there is an- 
other species, the one above named, which is of larger and stronger 
growth. ; 

Uses.—Its habit is much like that of Italian millet, which is Setaria 
Ttalica, and its use and value is probably much the same as that species. 
We have no definite information as to the extent to which this grass is 
diffused. (See Plate 22.) 


Proximate Analysis of Setaria sctosa, from Texas (Pigeon grass, Bristle grass). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Seiaria setosa (Pigeon grass, Brittle grass). 
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UNIOLA LATIFOLIA—Wild Feseue. 


This is a handsome grass, with larger spikelets. than any other we 
have mentioned ; in form they are somewhat like those of Bromus uni- 
oloides, and like them are very flat and compressed. 
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Mr. Chas. Mohr, Mobile, Ala., who sends specimens, says : 


A fine vernal grass, with a rich foliage, blooming early in May; 2 to 3 feet high; 
frequent in damp, sandy loam, forming large tufts. This perennial grass is certainly 
valuable, affording an abundant range early in the season; if cultivated it would yield 
large crops ready for cutting from the Ist of May. It is called by some wild fescue or 
oat grass. It is not found near the coast, consequently I had no chance to observe its 
growth during the latter part of the summer and in the winter season, and therefore 
am not able to judge of its value as a pasture grass. 


Té grows as far north as Pennsylvania, but it is less vigorous in 
growth as it advances northward. (See Plate 23.) 


Proximate analysis of Uniola latifolia, from Alabama, ( Wild fescue.) 
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Analysis of ash. 

Per cent. 
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FORAGE PLANTS. 
LESPEDEZA STRIATA—Japan clover. 


Description —Much has been said and written in the Southern States 
concerning this recentimmigrant from Japan. Itisalow perennial plant, 
not rising much above the ground, bt spreading widely on the surface. 
It belongs to the leguminous family of plants, which incindes the com- 
mon clover, bean, pea, &c. The leaves are very small, trifoliate, and 
very numerous. The flowers are exceedingly small and produced in 
the axils between the leaf and stem, and the fruit is a small flattish pod. 

History and uses.—Professor Killebrew says concerning it : 

About the year 1849 it was noticed in the vicinity of Charleston, 8. C., the seeds 
having probably been brought from China or Japan in tea boxes. A short time after- 
wards it was discovered at a distance of forty miles from Charleston, and still later 
near Macon, Ga. It seems especially adapted to the Southern States, not flourishing 
above 36°, growing with great luxuriance on the poorest soils and retaining vitality 
in its roots in the severest droughts. It is said to be a fine plant for grazing, and, 
being perrennial, needs no resowing and but little attention. On soils unfit for any- 
thing else it furnishes good pasturage and supplies a heavy green crop tor turning 
under and improving the land. 


Mr. Samuel McRamsey, of Warren County, Tennessee, says: 


This clover made its appearance in that locality in 1870. It is fast covering the 
whole country; it supplies much grazing from the first of August until frost. It is 
short, but very hard. Sheep are very fond of it, and cattle will eat 1t. 
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Mr. Charles Mohr, Mobile, says: 


Introduced from Eastern Asia, it has, during the last decade, overspread the Southern 
States from the Atlantic slope to the banks of the Mississippi. Cattle and horses are 
eating it. Of its value as a nutritive food I cannot speak. (See Plate 24.) 


Proximate analysis of Lespedeza striata, from Alabama (Japan clover). 


Per cent. 
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Analysis of ash of Lespedeza striata (Japan clover ) 
Per cent. 
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DESMoDIUM—Tick-seed, Beggar-lice. 


Description.—Several species of these plants have, during a few years 
past, been exciting attention in the South for their availability as forage 
plants, and for plowing under to enrich the soil. They are slender, 
spreading, annual, bushy plants, of the natural family Leguminosae, 
growing usually in open woods and fence-rows, and are well known from 
the tendency of the hispid, or rough seed-peds, to adhere to the cloth- 
ing of animals and of passers-by. 


Proximate analysis of Desmodium, from South Carolina ( Tick-seed, Beggar-ticks ). 
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Analysis of ash of Desmodium ( Tick-seed, Beggar-ticks ). 
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Besides the analyses of the grasses, an analysis has been made of this 
plant, to the results of which especial attention is called. 

By reference to the analysis it will be at once seen how large an amount 
of albuminoids is present, and fer the purpose of comparison the anal- 
ysis of red clover is placed below with that of this plant. 


Desmodium. Red elover. - 
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For convenience of comparison ‘he carbohydrates are grouped together. 
It will be seen that the albuminoids of the Desmodium are to those in 
red clover as 132 to 100, while the amount of ash varies but slightly in 
the two plants. The immense value of clover as a crop preparatory to 
other crops, especially wheat, is well known, and there is perhaps no 
way by which exhausted lands may be more rea .dily restored to fertility, 
and maintained in such condition, than by the use of clover; certainly 
there is no method which compares with it in expense. Now, although 
clover requires an amount of plant food, both mineral and atmospheric, 
far in excess of a wheat crop, nevertheless it is a fact very well estab- 
lished that the former crop may be successfully grown upon a field where 
wheat would invariably fail of a good. crop. 

The reasons for this are to be seen in a Ps of the two plants; 
and, although it is a “thrice told tale,” the importance of the subject, 
especially in connection with this plant under consideration, is such that 
every farmer should practically understand the matter. 

Clover and wheat, then, belong to two families of plants, which in 
nearly every respect are in the strongest contrast. 

Clover is one of the dicotyledonous ‘plants, or those of which theseed is 
divided into halves, as with the pea, bean, &c. These plants are char- 
acterized also by a strong tap-root, which, descending into the subsoil, 
enables the plant to secure nourishment from sources “beyond the reach 
of plants of the other sort. 

Wheat, on the contrary, belongs to the monocotyled lonous plants, the 
seeds of which are not so divided in halves Ss, as Indian cern for example. 
The roots of this family of plants are surface or crown roots, and are 
destitute of the tap-root already spoken of. 

‘Again, if we consider the habits of growth of the two plants, we have 
in clover a plant of continuous growth throughout the season "until eut 
down by frost or the scythe of the mower, and an enormous leaf deyel- 
opment, as compared with wheat with its cca leafage and its short 
life, We pave, then, in clover a plant with a tap-root and an enormous 
root development, enabling it to ‘seek out and assimilate mineral food, 
with great extent of leaf surface, fitting it to take in and assimilate at- 
mospheric food; a long period of growth, which causes it to appro- 
priate the greatest amo mant of beth kinds of food and store them up in 
root and stem. In wheat, on the other hand, we have a surface-rooted 
plant, a seanty leafage, and a short period of growth. What wonder, 
then, that so coarse a feeder as clover should thrive, even where so dainty 
a plant as wheat should utterly fail, asis sooften the case? But, as 
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will be remembered, all this atmosnheric and mineral food, which has 
_ been assimilated and stored up in the roots and stems of clover remains 
to furnish an abundant supply, by its decay, to the crop which shall 
succeed it, and thus clover or similar plants have always played a most 
important part in all systems of rotation, as in the wheat-growing region 
of the Genesee Valley of New York. In this Desmodium we have a 
plant which appears to be a substitute for clover and to possess this 
great advantage, viz: that it will flourish vigorously upon certain lands 
upon which a crop of clover cannot be secured. This seems to be espe- 
cially true of the sand barrens of the Atlantic seaboard. Certainly if 
the statements made concerning it are to be credited, it is destined to 
effect a revolution in agriculture throughout this section, and to restore 
to fertility lands which have been practically abandoned by the farmer. 


RICHARDSONIA SCABRA—Mexican clover. 

a 

This is an annual plant of the Natural Order Rubiacez, which contains 
the coffee, cinchona, and ipecacuanha plants. Itis a native of Mexico 
and South America, and has within a few years become extensively 
naturalized in some parts of the South. Under favorable circumstances 
it grows rapidly, with succulent, spreading, leafy stems, which bear the 
small flowers in heads or clusters at the ends of the branches and in the 
axils of the leaves. The flowers are funnel-form, white, about half an 
inch long, with 4 to 6 narrow lobes, and an equal number of stamens 
inserted on the inside of the corolla tube. The stem is somewhat hairy, 
the leaves opposite, and, like other plants of this order, connected at the 
base by stipules or sheaths. The leaves are oblong or elliptical and one 
or two inches long. Mr. John M. McGehee, Milton, Fla., writes as 
follows: , 

I send you a small sample cf what we here call Florida Clover, others call it Water 
Parsley, and others Bell Fountain. This plant is now attracting more interest in this 
section than any other article of farming interest. It is very troublesome to farmers in 
the cultivation of their crops; its growth is very rapid. It contains a great deal of 
water, and is hard to cure asa hay. Some call it very good hay, others say it is worth- 
less. For the last 50 years it has been regarded as a great pest to farmers. It is now 
coming into notice as an element in green-soiling, which has never been practiced in 
this section before. 

Mr. Matt. Coleman, Leesburg, Sumter County, Florida, writes as 
follows: 

Linclose a specimen of a plant called Spanish Clover. The tradition is that when 
the Spanish evacuated Pensacola this plant was discovered there by the cavalry horses 
feeding upon it eagerly. Five years ago, hearing of it, I procured some of the seed 
and have been planting or cultivating it in my orange grove from that time to the 
present as a forage plant and vegetable fertilizer. I find it ample and sufiicient. It 
grows‘on thin pine land from four to six feet, branches and spreads in every direction, 
forming a thick matting and shade to the earth, and affords all the mulching my trees 
require. One hand can mow as much in one day as a horse will eat in a year; two 
days’ sun will cure it ready for housing or stacking, and it makes a sweet, pleasant- 
flavored hay; horses and cattle both relish it. 'The bloom is white, always open in 
the morning and closed im the evening. Bees and all kinds of butterflies suck the 
bleom. 

This plant was breught to the attention of the department in 1874, - 
and samples for analysis were sent from Mobile by Mr. Chas. Mobr and 
by Dr. J. F. B. Rohmer. Mr, Mohr’s account of it and the chemical 
analysis made by Dr. McMurtrie were published in the annual report for - 
that year. Mr. Chas. Mohr recently says of this plant: 

Along the seaboard of this State the so-called Mexican Clover is found spreading ex- 
tensively; it covers the sandy upland soils completely with its prostrate, succulent, 
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leafy stems, bearing the small white funnel-form flowers in terminal heads and axillary 
whorls. In regard to its nutritive value, it is scarcely inferior to clover; horses, cattle, 
and sheep are fond of it, particularly of the hay. As a green manure it is of the great- 
est benefit to the farmer in the lower pine region. 


In addition to its value as a fodder plant it is believed to have much 
medicinal value. In Jamaica it furnishes what is called white ipecae, 
which has been used as a substitute for the genuine ipecac. 

Dr. Rohmer, of Spring Hill College, near Mobile, sent specimens of 
the roots for analysis in 1874, but they were, unfortunately, lost. Dr. 
Rohmer says: 

I was the first discoverer of the plant in Blakely, Baldwin County, Alabama, in 1858. 
When the war broke out I was appointed by the confederate government botanist for 
the department of the gulf, for the purpose of having such medicinal plants collected 
asin my judgment might be rendered useful in the treatment of disease, and subse- 
quently I received the appointment of superintendent of a laboratory established at 
Mobile for the manufacture of medicinal preparations for the use of the army. The 
idea suggested itself to me that the Richardsonia might be made to supersede the 
commercial ipecac, instead of using the euphorbia corollata, as has been suggested. 
In the fall of 1863 I had the roots collected, dried, and powdered, and then delivered 
to the medical purveyor. From the testimony of surgeons, the Richardsonia answered 
every purpose when given in increased doses. 

It is designed to obtain a supply of the roots the coming season and 
have them analyzed with reference to the presence of emetine. (See 
Plate 25.) 

P. S.—Materiai for analysis of this plant was not received in season 
to be used in this report. 

Prozimate analyses of grasses. 
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Sporobolus Indicus, Smut grass...----------- 2/99 ole| Satie. 6.19 
Andropogon Virg., Broom grass .-....------- 1.24 | .47 | 7.98 | 5. 6. 44 
Andropogon scoparius .....-.---------------- 116") 2435) 5:37 | 3: 3. 90 
Poa pratensis, Ken. Blue grass.------------- 1; 1.82 | 1.04 | 9.61 | 3. 5.18 
Poa serotina, Fowl] Meadow grass ..--.------| 1.95 | 1.53 | 9.33 | 7. 4. 74 
Dactylotenium Agypt., Egyptian grass --.---- 1. 64 | . 32 110.96 | 5.6 6. 90 
Panicum sanguinale, Crab grass.------------| 2.87 | .02 | 9.88 | 5.6 10. 68 
Panicum jumentorum, True Guinea grass..-| 1.27 | .31 | 5.93 | 4.5 8. 37 
Panicum obtusum ....-------.-----+---=----- 14.77] .50 | 9.68 | 5. 8.75 
Panicum virgatum, Tall Panic grass ---.---- aise57 845" z 3 ee 
WO eee nce ohn com Shot szee det este 14.75 | .17 | 9:61 | 3.05 3.5 
Panicum Texanum, Texas Millet----.-.------ 11.98 | .56 |12.49 | 5.9% 6. 63 
Panicum crusgalli, Barn-yard grass ..------- | 1.54} .57 113.87 | 5.0 10. 14 
Panicum filiforme, Slender Crab grass.------) 1.29 | .25 | 5.89) 4 4. 65 
Sorghum halapense, Johnson grass ..--------| 2.25 | .G1 | 7.87 | 5. 4. 85 
Sorghum avenaceum, Indian grass..--------- 1.57 | -10 | 7.27 | 3. 7 5. 63 
Muhlenbergia diffusa, Drop-seed. .----------- 1.39 | .43 | 8.96] 4 7.61 
Bromus unioloides, Schrader’s grass---------| 2.99 | .24 {14.36 | 1. 7.78 
Bromus carinatus, Brome grass ..-.--------- 2.46 | .24 | 9.38 | 4.5 10. 31 
Agrostis exarata, Brown-top...--..---------- | 2.12} .19 | 7.06 | 8. 5. 62 
Paspalum leve, Water grass -..---.---------| 1.74 | 1.02 | 8.86 | 5. 6. 43 
Setaria setosa, Bristly Fox-tail ...---.--..---) 1.05} .46 | 9.25 | 5.1% 6.7] 
Leptochloa mucronata, Feather gvass...----- |} 1.68} .40 | 7.33 | 6.4 8. 98 
Tripsacum dactyloides, Gama grass. ---.----- leieie }) GS e884) is: 5. 96 
Tricuspis seslerioides, Tall Red-top..--------- 1.81 | .24; 6.98 | 3. 4. 55 
‘Acvyeramace wep aeteet, 220.2222 eee | 1.92 pes | 9.42 | 5.08 |27.89 (24.08 |15.05 | 9.81 | 6.74 


*The analysis of Uniola latifolia is not comparable throughout with the other analyses. In this 
case the wax was not separated from the oil, but both were calculated to one amount (3.23 per cent.) ; 
also the alkali extract was made previous to making the sulphuric acid extract (amylaceous cellu- 
lose), the reverse of this order being taken with the other grasses. Because of these variations the 
above averages are computed independently of this analysis. 
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‘ Ash analyses—Grasseg. 
; Bier | ila +4 shel 
tee, | Pees ta. To ie 
Coca eee - 
= = 2 Slt keto as & | 275 - 
Name. | ay 3 A j g Bw| 39] ES S 
Peek hese Moen inde ek E 
| Hal ee Vial = oa A= a. ls fs = 
a | | aianlo |a |a |& S) 
| | | 
Desmodium, Beggar-lice -..------.---- | 6.33) 27. al DG a=o== 23.42) 7.11; 5.10) 11. 87) 6. 61 
Lespedeza striata, Japanese clover..-.| 4.67) 34.78).----- eee ae 29.60} 4.75) 7.82) 7.54 4,23 
Hierochloa borealis, Vanilla grass...--| 4.54) 31.51) —. 25).--... 3.97) 2.54) 2.55) 7. 42) 4.49 
Hleusine Indica, Wire grass .---.--.-- } 9.52} 10.27) 1.26,---... 10.27; 4.10) 4.24) 2.69) 10.09 
bee Sake ek 7.39) 24. 79)......]...../] 13.65] 7.38) 5.79) 9.68 6.71 
D0) sR Se ee aaa Ba Pics 4.55) 30.98) 3.55)..-... 11.10) 5.57) 8.55) 9.84 9. 61 
Uniola latifolia, Fescue grass..--..--. 5.19] 5.52]-...-.}..-.-.] 7.15) 3.02) 2.62] 4.92) 4.71 
Cynodon dactylon, Bermuda grass..... G66) 22.99|225-o-)- ees 13.44} 5.00) 9.37) 6.20) 6.05 
DO eS on Sees 9. 61} 22. 89) 42) -<----| 7.99] 2.96) 11.31) 5.09) 9. 46 
Sporobolus Indicus, Smut grass ..----- 12. 16} 33. 53). .-- -----| 2.64) 2.66) 4.60] 6.02 11. 03 
Andropogon Virg., Broom grass -.-.-- 7.01) 13.93)....-.|------ 6.76} 1.83} 2.80} 2.97) 6. 57 
Andropogon scoparius? ......--.------ | 15.70).---.. leeceed) se2e< 2.12) .58/Trace} 1.33} 15. 65 
Poa pratensis, Ken. Blue grass ..-..-- + 6. 95] 33. 81)....-- [Ses se 4.81] 3.23) 4.76] 9.88) 6. 30 
Poa serotina, Fow] Meadow grass.-.-.-.| 2.79) 31.71) 3] Sees 6.76] 2.92) 3.35) 10.80 3. 80 
Dactylotenium Agypt., Egptian grass.} 7.50) 21. 20)....-.|.....- 20.67| 6.91) 4.42] 8.37 6.76 
Panicum sanguinale, Crab grass ..----| 6. 67) 33.56)...... [eesce2 4.40| 7.98) 4.02% 6.40 6. 04 
Panicum jumentorum, True Guinea | 
(SDT PsA eee nents ee on eee 8. 57) 35. 93).----.)-----. 10.18) 14.16 2.51; 4.37 7.77 
Panicum obtuswm...--.--------------- 4. 62| 21. 65]-...-- soe 5.91] 3.13) 6.71) 5.18 4.20 
Panicum virgatum, Tall Panic grass..} 3.36) 18.76) 1.22)....-. 7.87| 3.63) 3.56) 5.50 4. 93 
Panicum maximum? _....--.----+---- 1. 54) 22.53) 1. 74)..--.- 7.39) 7.98) 5.29) 4.37 4. 06 
Panicum Texanum, Texas Millet -.--. | 4.54) 27. 95) 1558) -2 25-5 7.39] 4.57) 4.63) 8.48 6. 55 
Panicum crusgalli, Barn-yard grass ---| 12.00) 13.26) .37,.----- | 7:23) 5.52) 3.69) £27 11. 48 
Panicum jiliforme, Slender Crab grass-| 13. 41) 12.98)...... [cae 4.69} 5.18) 4.84) 6. 37) 12.17 
Sorghum halapense, Johnson grass..-.| 3.68) 35.72, . 81 ------ 12.87} 6.73) 2.96) 10. 44 4.58 
Sorghum avenaceum, Indian grass ....| 6.74) 16. 84)......).-.-.. 2.92) 1.36) 2.13] 2.35 6.11 
Muhlenbergia diffusa, Drop-seed ..-...|. 6. 78| 17.32) 1.33|------| 11.95] 4.39) 3.39) 6.65 8. 21 
Bronwus unioloides, Schrader’s grass ..| 16.38) 37. 20) 5 Py] Bee | 4.43) 4.64) 5.61) 8.79) 16. 84 
Bromus carinatus, Brome grass. -.----|------ | 31.61) 2.98] 2.17) 6.19) 2.19) 3.94] 9. 29) 3. 30 
Agrostis exarata, Brown top .-..------ 5207] S841 | oer. ee 5.61] 3.84 1.93] 8.01) 3. 60 
Paspalum leve, Water grass .-....----|------ |} 25.44) 1.12) .60) 9.36) 5 26| 5.64] 6.18) 1.7: 
Setaria setosa, Bristly Fox-tail .--..-..|.----- | 39.33] 2.47) 1.18) 2.31) 1.56) 3.51] 3.24) 3. 81 
Leptochloa mucronata, Feather grass..| 1.81 29. 21] os) eee 5.94] 2.66) 3.31) 6.46) 2.89 
Tripsacum dactyloides, Gama grass.--.| 6.30, 29.06) 4. 77)------ 1.64) 1 oy 3.69) 2. 52) 13. 08 
Tricuspis seslerioides, Tall Red-top ----| 8.13) 38.49).-.... eee oer fe Bede's 53} 4.04) 1.58 7.39 
Average .....- rapt LO tal yea belay (ae [raat 8.42] 4. 3g 4.69] 6.37) 7.15 


Nore.—Traces of iron were present in each of the above, and in some the amount was quite appre- 
ciabie, but not determined. Traces of manganese were presert in Dactylotenium Agyptiacum, Hiero- 
chloa borealis, and Bromus carinatus, and in the first mentioned grass Mu,O, constituted 2 per cent. of 
the crude ash. The above averages are computed independently of the analysis of Uniola latifolia. 


NUTRITION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


In order that the general reader may be the better able to understand 
the results of the foregoing analyses of the grasses, cereals, and other 
nutritive materials, a few words upon the general subject of vegetable 
aad animal nutrition seem desirable, and will, doubtless, prove accept- 
able. 

Through the action mainly of the sun’s rays the plant is able to take 
up those simple chemical compounds present in the atmosphere and the 
earth, e. g., carbonic acid, water, ammonia, phosphoric acid, sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, potash, lime, magnesia, and a few others, and from 
these simple compounds elaborate other compounds far more complex 
in their chemical composition, e. g., sugar, oil, starch, cellulose, vegetable 
albumen, and all the countless proximate constituents which chemical 
analysis has shown to exist in the vegetable world, as for example the 
essential oils and the vegetable alkaloids and acids. 

Unlike the vegetable, the animal is quite unable to assimilate and 
elaborate these simple compounds into the complex ones which make up 
the animal organism, but is forced to depend for its supplies of food 


a, 
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wholly upon the vegetable world, either directly, as do the herbivora, 
or indirectly, like the carnivora. ‘ 

If now we consider the function of food, we shall see that it is four- 
fold in the young animal, viz., to supply the means of growth, to repair 
waste tissue, to maintain animal heat, and to supply muscular force; 
while in the adult animal the last three functions exist. 

The tissue of the animal is mainly bone and muscle. The bone is 
composed almost entirely of phosphate of lime and a compound rich in 
nitrogen. The muscle is composed mainly of fibrin, which is also a ni- 
trogenous compound, that is, an organic compound containing nitrogen, 
resembling in composition vegetable albumen. 

Fat, on the other hand, is a compound which contains no nitrogen, 
but is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. t 

Since, then, the animal is unable to elaborate for itself these compounds, 
it is obvious that to provide for the growth and development of bone 
and muscle there is need that a portion of the food should consist of 
such vegetables as may be able to furnish these nitrogenous compounds. 
Furthermore, since, like any other machine, there is constantly going 
on a certain amount of “wear and tear,” so to speak, of the machine, 
there is needed, even in the adult animal, a certain amount of these 
same nitrogenous compounds to repair this continual waste of tissue. 

When we come, however, to consider the other functions of food, viz., 
.the maintenance of animal heat and the supplying of muscular force, 
if has, during the past few years, been pretty conclusively established 
that these functions may be performed quite as effectively by non-nitro- 
genons food, as for example starch, fat, and sugar, compounds composed 
only of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, as by nitrogenous food. 

Im the production of fat also, since this is a compound containing no 
niirogen, it is elaborated from non-nitrogenous food, but nevertheless 
its ready production appears to be dependent upon the presence to a 
certain extent of nitrogenous fcod in the diet. 

By reference now tothe several analyses given of grasses and cereals, 

he following constituents are given in their composition: Oil, wax, su- 

gar, gum, dextrin, starch, soluble starch, amylaceous cellulose, alka- 
line extract, and cellulose. The above-mentioned compounds are com- 
posed wholly of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. There are given also 
the following: Albumen soluble, albumen insoluble, and zein. These 
three last mentioned are compounds rich in nitrogen, but containing also 
earbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

It remains yet to consider the relative nutritive value of these several 
compounds. There exists a strong analogy between the vegetable and 
animal in this—that very much depends upon the condition of the food 
which is presented as to its capability of being assimilated by the plant 
or animal. 

For example, aithcugh plants require a certain amount of potash and 
of phesphoric acid for their development, it has been conclusively proven 
that if the former be presented firmly locked up in chemical combina- 
tion, as in feldspar, it is practically unavailable to the plant. So, 
too, if phosphoric acid be introduced into the soil in the form of a 
very difficultly soluble phosphate, as powdered, apatite, that no good re- 
sults fellow from such application. So, too, leather chips, though rie 
in nitrogen, will for years withhold this important element from the 
plant, which, although adjacent to such supply, suifers from its inability 
to appropriate it. 

In like manner, with reference to animal focd, the real nutritive value 
of food depends rather upon the ability of the animal to digest and as: 
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similate it, than upon the chemical composition of such food. To illus- 
trate: Celiulose and starch have absolutely the same percentage compo- 
sition of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; but while the value of starch as 
food is universally conceded, the worthlessness of cellulose is as uni- 
versally admitted. The reasonis that starch when taken into the stom- 
ach is readily digested and taken into the blood, while cellulose resists 
any such chemical change and is eliminated from the body unchanged. 

Those constituents of animal food which are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen only are known under the general name of ear- 
bohydrates, but there is great difference between these as to their rela- 
tive nutritive value. Some of them are readily digested, as starch and 
the sugars, while others are apparently incapable of digestion, as cellu- 
lose. Still others of these compounds appear to have a certain value, 
which at the present is not well defined nor generally accepted. Among 
these constituents are gum, the so-called amylaceous cellulose, and the 
alkaline extracts of the foregoing analyses. 

As to gum, certain experiments appear to show that it is capable of 
digestion—at least some kinds of gum. It is at least true that in the 
laboratory it is found subject to changes closely analogous to those of 
starch, that is, it may be converted into one of the sugars. So, too, of 
the compound given in the analyses as amylaceous or starchy cellulose. 
This substance appears to stand in its chemical properties, as its name 
implies, midway between starch and cellulose. Although not so readily 
acted upon as starch, it is yet far more readily affected than cellulose; 
and since in the digestive apparatus of the herbivora it is subject to 
action somewhat analogous to those conditions which effect its conver- 
sion into sugar in the laboratory, it seems not unlikely that such changes 
do ensue during the process of digestion, and that this compound pos- 
sesses a nutritive value not far interior to true starch. 

The compound present in the grasses and given under the name of 
alkaline extract is still more obscure, and its nutritive value as yet not 
established. In composition it is closely analogous te the starchy com- 
pounds; and since by mild chemical reagents it is proved to enter into 
solution, it appears not improbable that it possesses a nutritive value 
not far removed from the well-known members of the group of ecarboby- 
drates to which it belongs, viz., starch and sugars. 

As will be seen, then, there yet remains, even in the consideration of 
our best known grains and grasses, a wide field for further investiga- 
tion; and although tbe results of chemical analysis seem to indicate the 
results which practical experiments in feeding shall establish, these 
practical results remain undetermined. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS OF GRASSES. 


1, Estimation of water.—Three grams of the finely powdered grass were 
dried as rapidly as possible at a temperature of 105°-110° ©. ‘The loss 
of weight was taken as water. 

2. Estimation of oil and wax.—The previously dried three grams of 
grass were extracted with ether, sp. gr. .722, in the apparatus figured in 
Proceedings Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 85, which, wilh some 
modifications, seems to be admirably adapted for this work. The ether 
was carefully evaporated at a low heat, and the residue weighed as oil 
and wax. This residue was then extracted with cold ether and the 
portion undissolved estimated as wax. 

*3. Lstimation of sugars, &c.—The residual grass from treatment with 
ether was percolated with warm 85 per cent. alcohol untill 200 ¢. ¢. were 
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passed through. Of this liquid an aliquot portion was evaporated in a 
platinum dish and weighed, the residue ignited and again weighed, the 
difference being organic matter ash-free. This residue contained besides 
sugars traces of tannin, more or less coloring matter, possibly alkaloids, 
resins, salts of organic acids, and occasionally nitrates and ammonium 
salts. 

4, Estimation of gun and dextrin.—The residual grass after extraction 
with ether and alcohol was extracted with 250 c. c. of boiling water. 
The ash-free residue was determined in an aliquot part. The amounts 
of gum and dextrin were nearly equal in most eases, although their per- 
fect separation and estimation was not thought desirable. 

5. Estimation of cellulose—Two grams of the coarsely powdered grass 
were digested with 150 ¢. c. of Powers & Weightman’s solution of 
chlorinated soda until perfectly bleached. The liquid was removed by 
filtration through fine linen, and the crude eceilulose was boiled for 
two hours with 150 ¢c. c. of a 14 per cent. solution of potassie hydrate. 
The undissolved cellulose was gathered on a linen filter and thoroughly 
washed, by aid of Bunsen filter pump, with water, alcohol, and finally 
with ether. The residue was transferred to a platinum erucible and 
dried at 120-136° C. until a constant weight was obtained. The nitro- 
genous matter was estimated in one portion of the so purified cellulose, 
and the ash in another portion, and the slight deductions for these im- 
purities being made, the remainder was estimated as pure cellulose. It 
had none of the characteristics of the so-called amylaceous cellulose, to be 
described further on, it being very slightly acted upon by hot dilute 
acids and alkalies. 

6. Estimation of albuminoids.—One-half gram of the finely powdered 
grass was ignited ina combustion tube with excess of dry soda-lime. 
The evolved ammonia was received in freshly standardized decinormal 
oxalic acid, and the amount neutralized was determined by titration 
with decinormal alkali. The nitrogen so found was multiplied by 6.25 
for total albumen. Duplicate estimations were made in every instance. 

7. Estimation of amylaceous cellulose.—After the treatment ef the pow- 
dered grass with ether, alcohol, and boiling water, as already described, 
the remaining grass was boiled for two hours with 100 ¢.¢. of 2 per cent. 
sulphuric acid. The liquid was filtered from the undecomposed grass, 
neutralized with barium carbonate, again filtered, and the residue well 
washed with hot water. An aliquot portion of the filtrate was evapo- 
rated on the water-bath, weighed, ignited, again weighed, and the residue 
stated as organic matter. This residue was very soluble in cold water, 
and was a mixture of dextrine with a little glucose. It is believed to 
have been formed from cellulose by action of the hot dilute acid, as the 
amount of starch in the grasses was shown by microscopic examination 
to be very slight... It seems highly probable that the part of the cellu- 
lose which was so readily converted into dextrine and glucose may have 
existed in the plant in some modified, possibly immature, form. Cer- 
tainly, the purified cellulose when treated in the same manner is much 
less rapidly acted upon by hot dilute acid, an experiment showing that 
it lost only about 6 per cent. by treatment for two hours with 200 ¢. ¢. of 
2 per cent. sulphuric acid. It seems also probable that the cellulose 
which is so readily acted upon by chemical agents may be easily 
digested, and possesses a food value approaching, if not equal to, that of 
starch and the sugars. If this is proven, it will be seen that properly 
cured grasses are but little inferior as flesh formers, or as food in its 
broader meaning, to the cereals. Nor is this conclusion greatly at 
variance with the generally accepted views of advanced agriculturists, 
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with many of whom hay, as it was formerly prepared, has become auite 
obsolete, and they insist upon dried grass as the name to be hereafter 
used and the material to be hereafter provided as a winter supply of 
food to their animals. It is certainly noticeable that within the past 
fifteen years there has been a gradual tendency among farmers to cut 
their grass at earlier periods in its growth and development, long expe- 
rience having taught them that the nutritive value of their supply of 
hay was by no means correctly estimated by its weight or bulk; and 
there is little doubt but that this later practice, which experience sanc- 
tions, will be fully sustained by the results of chemical analysis and the 
teachings of science. Indeed, in the few analyses of native grasses 
already given there will be found strong confirmatory proof of the posi- 
tion assumed, for by reference to the two analyses of Andropogens 
(Virginicus and scoparius, closely allied varieties of. the same species) 
there will be seen a marked difference in the results, the amount of al- 
buminoids in the first being to those present in the second as 100: 48. 
The probable explanation of this discrepancy is to be found in the fact 
that the former specimen was taken at an earlier stage of growth. Ib 
follows also that to be of greatest value the analyses of all the above 
grasses should be duplicated from specimens taken at periods of devel- 
opment even earlier than that at which these samples were taken, since 
it is well known as a fact that cattle will feed with avidity upon certain 
grasses at one season of their development, for which at a later season 
of growth they manifest no desire. 

The specimens of grasses analyzed were taken mainly at the time when 
the development of the flower or seed rendered their identification cer- 
tain, but it is altogether doubtful whether this period of development 
was in every case that of maximum nutritive value. <A careful series of 
feeding experiments would doubtless throw much light upon this sub- 
ject, and enable us to fix more accurately the actual and relative nutri- 
tive value of our grasses. 

In reference to this prominent constituent of all the grasses, which 
for want of a better name has been termed Amylaceous Cellulose, there 
certainly is need of experimental results from feeding. It has been pretty 
generally thought that it was only the cellulose of the tender and more 
succulent plants which was capable of digestion and assimilation, but 
certain later experiments throw doubt upon these earlier conelusions. 
Voit has shown (Chem. Central Blat., 1870, page 223) that while such 
erude fiber was not digested by the carnivora, on the contrary, herbiv- 
orous animals digested 50 per cent. or more; and according to the ex- 
periments of Weiske (Chem. Central Blat., 1870, page 531, and 1872, page 
409) swine, like the herbivora, digest over 50 per cent. of this crude fiber. 

In a paper entitled ‘“‘ Chemical Investigations into the Composition of 
Wood,” published in Kolbe’s Jour. Prak. Chem. Band 19, p. 146, Th. 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, enters upon a discussion of the above ques- 
tion. He experimented upon this substance, extracted from wood by a 
solution of sodic hydrate, after previously exhausting the wood with 
ether, alcohol, water, and ammonia. 

Payan in 1839 had already shown -that fiber obtained after treatment 
with the above neutral solvents contained 54 per cent. of carbon, while 
pure cellulose from cotton or pith contained only 44 per cent. This 
variation was attributed to a so-called incrusting substance, which, 
according to Schulze’s method with HNO, could be removed. 

Some chemists, however, considered this incrusting substance as a mix- 
ture of several substances; while others, as Schulze (1857) and Erd- 
mann (Annal. Chem. & Pharm., Suppl. B and p. 223, 1867), gave it a for- 
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mula as a pure body, and called the fiber which had been obtained by 
extraction of wood by these neutral solvents and acetie acid glycolignose. 

Thomsen considers all previous experiments to have failed hitherto 
because of using too powerful reagents for extraction, whereby the sub- 
stances treated suffered partial decomposition. 

He treated birch wood with soda lye at common temperatures, and 
easily extracted a substance which was reprecipitated by dilute acids. 
Pine wood, on the other hand, contained almost none of this substance. 

Poumerede and Figuier, in 1847 (Jour. Pharm., 12, 81; Jour. fiir Prak. 
Chem., 42, 25; Annalen, 64, 387), are the only persons who have pur- 
sued this investigation, and they obtained. from poplar and beech, by 
such treatment, a substance free from nitrogen, and having the composi- 
tion of cellulose, and possessing, as they said, the properties of pectin or 
pectic acid. 

Now, this “ pectin substance” is what Thomsen has investigated, and 
he finds it to be isomeric with cellulose. He finds this substance to be 
most abundant in the birch and ash; then alder, vherry, oak, pear, beech, 
elm, willow, horsechestnut, and maple; while almost none was found in 
the pine, the amount varying from 20 per cent. in birch to less than 1 
per cent. in pine. It oceurs more abundantly in heart-wood than in the 
exterior of the tree. According to his method of preparation it is a 
white powder, insoluble in water at ordinary temperatures, but upon 
boiling it with a large quantity of water it gives a clear solution, which 
becomes opalescent upon cooling, but clears up upon addition of sodium 
hydrate. Its solution has an acid reaction, and upon evaporation it 
leaves a transparent, gum-like mass. He proposes to call this substance 
wood gum—* Holzgummi.” 

It appears, then, not improbable that between the extremes of starch 
and the sugars upon the one hand, and pure cellulose upon the other, 
there may exist many intermediate links in the condition of compounds 
isomeric with the one or the other, and readily passing in the processes 
of vegetable life from one form to ancther—compounds which have hith- 
erto escaped searching investigation, and which may indeed defy any 
attempts at their isolation, but which, nevertheless, may not be safely 
ignored in our estimations as to the nutritive value of the different 
grasses. 

tt certainly seems somewhat remarkable that so little has been done 
since those experiments of Poumerede and Viguier to either confirm or 
overthrow their conclusions. 

After treating the grasses with dilute sulphuric acid, as has been de 
scribed in the determination of the so-called amylaceous celiulose, the 
grass was boiled for two hours with a 2 per cent. solution of sodic hy- 
drate. This treatment removed considerable matter, part of which 
could be precipitated by excess of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. This 
flocculent precipitate was dark colorecd, and undoubtedly contained a 
part of the albuminoids ef the grass; but the greater portion had the 
physical appearances and sclubilities of the humous substances of the older 
authors, or the wood gum, “ Holzgummi,” of Thomsen. Aswill be seen in 
the analyses of the several grasses and in the proximate analyses of vari- 
ous vegetable products in this report, this substance invariably appears. 
Jt is not improbable that it adds greatly to the food value of the plant; 
but whether it is originally present in the plant, or is a decomposition 
product formed by action of dilute acids and alkalies upon cellulose, 
seems not to be definitely settled. 

Regarding Thomsen’s Holzgummi from beech wood as a definite sub- 
stance, and taking into consideration the fact that from our alkali ex- 
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tract a substance was precipitable by acids similar in external appear- 
ance to the Holzgummi, it seemed of interest to determine whether, by 
following the exact treatment described by Thomsen, the same sub- 
stance could be isolated from the grasses. Experiments in a qualitative 
way with Sorghum nutans and Bromus unioloides showed that the very 
same Holzgummi is contained in the grasses that Thomsen found in the 
various woods. Although the precipitate from our original alkali ex- 
tract was very dark colored owing to various albuminoid and coloring 
matters, the precipitate of Holzgummi from the soda extract after pre- 
vious treatment with strong ammonia was quite colorless, and possessed 
all the properties and showed all the reactions of Thomsen’s substance. 
As the Holzgummi is therefore not peculiar to wood the name seems 
inappropriate, and our previous designation of the group as amylaceous 
cellulose is for the present, at least, more desirable. 

The fact that sodic hydrate in 2 per cent. solution is able to extract 
this definite substance from grasses led to an inquiry as to what effect 
2 per cent. sulphuric acid would have after such treatment. Would 
it extract by conversion to dextrin and glucose as much matter as in 
the earlier application of the reagent, or would it extract only enough 
to make the total of the two extracts, sodic hydrate and sulphuric acid, 
alike in each instance, the crude fiber remaining always constant? 
From experiments the latter seems to be the case, as may be seen from 
the following results obtained with the sorghum and bromus mentioned 
above: 

Sorghum nutans gave, when treated first with 2 per cent. sulphuric 
acid, 27.25 per cent. of extractive matter, and on subsequent treatment 
with sodic hydrate, 14.44 per cent., a total of 41.69 per cent. When this 
treatment was reversed and sodic hydrate used first the extracts were, 
g sodic hydrate, 35.00; (2) sulphuric acid 5.24 per cent.; a total of 40.24. 

romus unioloides gave similar results, and the two may be tabulated 
as follows: 

Sorghum nutans. 
Per cent. 
First extraction with sodic hydrate. 35.00 
Second extraction with sulphuric 
HST pe alaiaoetes Dee Re ae 


: Per cent. 
First extraction with sulphuricacid. 27.25 
Second extraction with sodic hy- 

HST TEE «Set ESS Bae segs Sears Fe 


Total extracted matter...... 41.69 Total extracted matter... . 40,24 
Bromus unioloides. 
First extraction withsulphuricacid. 23.74 | First extraction with sodic hydrate. 34.12 


Second extraction with sodic hy- Second extraction with sulphuric 
MEAG soe cote se So oct antacwes 13.138 RL sos ee eee ee ae A Sada 4.34 
Total extracted matter...-.. 36.87 Total extracted matter...... 38.46 


It is seen that by either method the total amount extracted remains 
very nearly constant, but that there is a substance which can be ex- 
tracted by either sodic hydrate or sulphuric acid. What this suab- 
stance is, of course, is not definitely known; but as sodic hydrate gives 
us the extractive in a form certainly nearer its original structure, the 
treatment of the grass with that reagent before the application of 2 per 
cent. sulphuric acid seems to be advisable in future grass analyses, and 
in fact in the analyses of any plant where the presence of starch in quan- 
tity does not require removal by acid. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ASH.. 


For the ash anaJysis about 30 grams of the air-dry and coarsely cut 
grass were charred at a heat below redness, an unavoidable glow in 
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some cases passing through the mass and leaving the ash nearly free 
from carbon. 

The crude ash was treated with water on the water bath, and after- 
wards with dilute H NO,, the two solutions being mixed and made to 
a definite bulk. 

The residue insoluble in H NO, consisting of coal, sand, and most of 
the silica, was ignited to remove the carbon, and the SiO, was separated 
from the sand by concentrated solution of NaOH. 

One third (a) of the solution being set apart for a determination of 
Cl and SO;, the rest was evaporated to dryness, to separate the SiO, 
soluble in H NO, in many cases this being sufiicient to gelatinize the 
liquid as it became concentrated. 

After separation of this SiO., the solution was divided in halves— 
(b) and (c)—each representing thirds of the original solution. In the 
first third (a), from which the Cl had not been removed by evaporation 
with HNO, a standard solution of AgNO; gave the amount of Cl, 
and after removal of the excess of Ag, SO; was determined as usual. 

In another third (b) P,O;,CaO, and MgO were determined, P.O; 
being separated by NaC,H,0,, and FeCl, as basic phosphate dissolved 
in H Cl, and, after addition of excess of C,H; O,, precipitated as PO, Mg 
NH;. In the filtrate from the basic phosphate CaC,O, is precipitated 
as usual, ignited and dissolved in HCl. After evaporation to dryness 
and addition of a few drops of NH,OH to remove any Fe: Cl, present, 
the CaCl, is fused and the Cl determined volumetrically. From this 
the CaQ is calculated. In the filtrate from Ca C,O, the Mg was deter- 
mined as usual. 

In the third portion (c) oxalic acid was added in crystals and the solu- 
tion warmed on the water bath till no more nitrous fumes were evolved, 
then evaporated to dryness and heated on the sand bath till the excess 
of oxalic acid was driven off, the heat being toward the end increased 
to convert all the oxalates to carbonates. This removes most of the 
lime and magnesia on filtration. To the filtrate baric hydrate is added 
to remove any magnesia and phosphoric acid which may remain. The 
excess of barium is removed by ammonic carbonate and the alkalies 
remain as carbonates in the filtrate, and hydrochloric acid is added to 
convert the carbonates to chlorides, which are gently heated, and if any 
carbon is present the solution is refiltered. In the mixed chlorides the 
chlorine was determined volumetricaily and also gravimetrically, and 
the proportions of Na and K were calculated by the indirect method. 

From the sum of all substances determined the per cent. of pure ash 
in the grass was calculated. 

The percentage composition of the ash was reckoned to unity in the 
usual manner. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN DESCRIBING GRASSES. 


Acuminate—Extending into a long, tapering point. 

Acute—Sharp-pointed. 

Amuual—Living through one season only. 

Anther—The upper part of the stamen containing the pollen or fertiliz- 
ing powder. 

Awn—A bristle-like process proceeding from or attached te the glumes 
or palets of some grasses. 

Biennial—Living through two seasons. 

hoat-shaped—Concave within and convex without, as the glumes and 
palets of some flowers. 
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Bristles—Short, stiff hairs. 

Bulbous—The base of the stem thickened so as to make a hard, roundish 
mass, as in Timothy grass (Phleum pratense). 

Cespitose—Growing in bunches or tufts. 

Cauline—Relating to or growing from the stem or culm. 

Ciliate—Having the margin fringed with hairs. ' 

Culm—The stem or straw of a grass; when the stem creeps upon or 

* under the ground it is called a rhizoma. 

Decumbent—Leaning on the ground at the lower part but rising at the 
top. 

Digitate—Branching finger-like from a common center, as the spikes of 
Crab-grass (Panicum sanguinale). 

Diecious—The two sexes separated and growing on different plants, as 
in Bufialo grass (Buchloé dactyloides). 

Entire—Without notches on the margin. 

Exserted—Protruded beyond the flower, as the stamens of grasses 
usually are when in bloom. 

Fertile—Producing fruit. 

Fibrous—Composed of thread-like fibers, as the roots of most grasses. 

Floret—aA little flower; a pair of palets with the inclosed stamens and 
pistil. There may be many of these in a spikelet. 

Glabrous—Smooth; destitute of hairs or roughness. 

Glumes—The outer or lower pair of bracts or scales in a spikelet, and in- 
closing one or more, sometimes many, flowers or florets. 

Hirsute—Rough-haired, bearded. 

Indigenous—Growing naturally in a country. 

Internode—The space between the nodes or joints. 

Keel—A sharp ridge along the middle of a glume or palet resembling 
the keel of a boat. 

Lamina or Blade—The extended part of a leaf, generally open and flat, 
but sometimes rolled inward longitudinally, when it is said to be 
involute. 

Tigule—A. small leaf-like appendage, usually thin and semi-transparent 
(membranaceous), found at the lower part of the leaf or at the top 
of the sheath. It is said to be entire when there are no divisions 
in its outline; bifid, when it is divided at the apex into two parts; 
lacerated, when it is cut or divided on the margin; truncated, when 
the upper part terminates abruptly in a transverse line, as if cut 
off. 

Membranaceous—Thin and translucent, like a membrane. 

Nerves—Rib-like elevations on the leaves, glumes, and palets. 

Neutral flower—One having neither stamens nor pistil. 

Nodes—Knots in the culm where the leaves are given off. 

Oblong—Longer than wide, with the sides nearly parallel. 

Obtuse—Blunt pointed. 

Ovary—tThe portion of a flower containing the ovules or seeds. 

Palet or Palea—The inner scales or bracts inclosing the stamens and 
pistil. 

Panicle—The flowering part of the stem or culm of grasses, usually 
composed of a number of series or whorls of branches or rays, ~ 
which are again divided into secondary branches. These may be 
short and close to the stem, or they may be long and spreading. 

Perennial—Living for more than two years; indefinitely. 

Pistii—The central organ of a fertile flower, usually consisting of an 
ovary, Style, and stigma. 

Pollen—The fertilizing powder contained in the anthers, 
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Pubescent—Covered with soft hairs. 

Rachis—The name given to that kind of flowering branch where the 
flowers are arranged closely together on its sides without stalks or 
pedicils, as in Paspalum, and in the ultimate branches of the pan- 
icle. 

Radical leaves—Those growing from the root. 

Spikelet—The ultimate divisions ef the panicles or flower-heads; the 
may be one-flowered, that is, a pair of glumes enveloping a single 
flower of a pair. of palets (or sometimes one palet) with the inclosed 
stamens and pistil; or they my be two or more fiowered, there being ~ 
but one pair of glumes to each spikelet, whether it be one or many 
flowered. ie 

Sheath—That part of the leaf which clasps the stem; it answers to the 
petiole or leaf-stalk. 

Spike—When the flowers are sessile or without branches, as in Timothy 
grass (Phlewm pratense). 

Stamens—The organs of the flower which contain the pollen, consisting 
of the filament and the anthers. 

Stigma—The extremity of the pistil which receives the pollen. 

Whorl—A number of leaves or branches starting from one line on the 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS. 


Sie: I have the honor to submit the following report upon matters 
pertaining to the duties of this division: 


RAISING THA-PLANTS. 


In raising plants of the Chinese tea from seed it is recommended, in 
treatises on the culture of this plant, to carefully shade the young plants 
from the direct rays of the sun, and this is evidently an essential point. 
The seeds if kept dry after ripening, soon shrink and become loose in 
the shell, but, when in this condition, if they are sown in moderately 
damp soil they swell, become plump, and germinate in a short time. 
When sown in boxes and placed in the damp atmosphere of a green- 
house, the glass being slightly shaded, the seeds germinate in about four 
weeks after sowing, and the young plants grow rapidly, requiring no 
particular care, except that they are not kept too damp previous to 
germination. But when sown in drills in the open ground, the points 
of the young growths dry up as soon as they reach the suriace and be- 
come exposed to direct sunlight. It is therefore necessary to choose a 
shaded position for sowing the seeds, o7, if it is not practicable to secure 
such a location, a thin sprinkling of short hay spread over the surface 
immediately after sowing the seeds will be found advantageous, allow- 
ing the young plants to push up through the covering. 
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_ The recent importations of tea seeds from Japan have arrived in good 
condition. ‘These were simply packed in bulk in close cases. An im- 
_ portation of Assam tea seeds from the East Indies which were packed 
_insawdust were found, when the case was opened, to be completely envel- 
oped with a fungous growth which had destroyed their germinative 
properties. 

/ COFFEE. 


temperature for its profitabie culture than the common or Arabian coffee. 
- The Liberian plant is of a larger growth, the foliage heavier and very 
distinct; individual leaves measure from 10 to 12 inches in length and 
from 4 to 6 inches in width, while those of the common Arabian coffee, 
under similar conditions of growth, measure from 5 to 6 inches in length 
and about 3 inches in width. The berry of the Liberian species is pro- 
 portionately large, but objections are made in regard to its introduction 
- in South America on account of the size of the plant, as being less 
~ amenable to culture and the gathering of the crop. The quality of the 
_ beverage it furnishes is not inferior to that of the common coffee, and 
_ the plants are very productive. The proportion of pulp and parchment 
 inelosing the bean is larger than in that of the Arabian coffee. The 
proportion of worthless covering to bean is nearly as4 tolin the Liberian, 
while it is said not to attain 2 to 1 in the African. : 


JAPAN PERSDIMMON. 


4 The Liberian coffee proves to be more tender, and to require a higher 
’ 
} 


Referring tothe hardiness of the Japan persimmon, it was stated in 
a former report that there was quite a difference in this respect among 
seedling plants, some remaining uninjured during the severest winters 

here, while others suffered to the extent of being killed to the ground. 

_ Since the date of that report several importations of grafted plants have 
been received directly from Japan. This collection includes ten named 
varieties. A number of plants of each variety have been planted here 
for the purpose of testing their hardiness, and the result shows that 

. there is a like difference in this respect among the grafted kinds that 
had previously been found among the plants raised from seed. Some 
of the varieties have been entirely destroyed, while the remaining sorts 
have not been injured, even in a slight degree, and are in perfect health. 
How far north of this locality these plants may be grown will be a mat- 
ter for further experiment. 

Up to this time the Department has not reeommended the planting of 
these trees in the Northern States, but it would appear that there is so 
much difference in their hardiness as to warrant the supposition that they 

_ may succeed in colder climates than was at one time considered proba- 
- ble. This much is certain, that the hardier varieties haye stood unin- 
jured, when in a young state, an amount of cold several degrees below 
zero. 
FIGS. 


The culture of figs has never attracted much attention in the Middle 
and Northern States owing to the susceptibility of the plants to cold. 
They are perfectly adapted to the climates of the Southern States, where 
they have long been cultivated for domestic purposes, but not produced 
in sufficient quantities to be included among commercial products. 

The fig may be fruited in sheltered localities in the Northern States 
by taking the precaution of covering the branches during winter, so as 
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to protect them from severe freezing. This is not difficult to accomplish, 
the most simple and effectual method being that of bending down the 
branches, and fastening them as close to the ground as practicable, in 
which condition they can readily be covered with 8 or 10 inches of soil, 
or an equally thorough coating of forest leaves protected by a covering 
of boards to exclude rain. 

The fig bears most satisfactorily when it is planted in gravelly or 
sandy soils; in strong rich soils, luxuriant growths are produced, and the 
young fruit will drop prematurely ; the wood will also ripen imperfectly, 
and thus diminish the number of perfect fruit-buds. After the fruit 
makes its appearance, and all during its progress toward ripening, the 
plants require an abundance of water; if the roots are kept dry at any 
time during this period the fruit will probably drop; but when the fruit 
becomes soft, indicating ripeness, a less supply of water will improve 
its flavor, and further tend to harden and ripen the annual growths of 
the tree. 

THE APRICOT. 


Inquiries have been made as to the value of the apricot as a fruit 
and its culture as an orchard tree. 

Although the apricot is one of the most delicious of stone fruits, and 
ripens earlier than the peach, yet it is a scarce fruit in our markets and 
is rarely seen on the dessert table. This may be accounted for by any 
one or all of the following reasons: First, the tree is easily excited to 
growth in spring, and a week or two of mild weather will start the 
flower buds, which are afterwards destroyed by cold or frosty weather. 
This is a very common occurrence north, and even south, of the Poto- 
mac, and may be measurably modified by planting on the north side of 
buildings or groves of trees, and thus retard the starting of the buds, 
and shield them from the morning sun after a cold night. Then, when 
the fruit is set, a second trouble is encountered in the attacks of the 
eureulio, which punctures the fruit of the apricot with a regularity simi- 
lar to that with which it addresses the plum. Unless measures are 
taken to check the ravages of this insect the crop will certainly be de- 
stroyed, and probably the most decidedly effectual method of checking 
its progress and propagation is that of planting the trees in an inclosure 
where poultry and hogs are allowed torun at large. Good crops of 
plums are secured under these’ circumstances, the animals destroying 
the grubs as they occur in the fallen fruit. 

The third and greatest drawback to apricot culture is the liability of 
the trees to loss of branches by a blight somewhat similar to that which 
destroys the pear tree. The earliest history of apricot culture makes 
mention of this malady; branches will suddenly wither and die with- 
out any apparent cause, and so fatal does it become that orchards of 
considerable extent have rapidly become extinct from this fatality, for 
which no effectual remedy has yet been discovered. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 


It is very generally conceded that the culture of native grapes is not 
so promising a remunerative industry as could be desired. New varie- 
ties, some of them possessing merit, are still being announced, but there 
is no improvement in their adaptability to general culture in ordinary 
localities. It was formerly the custom to compare the grape zone, as it 
was called, to that of Indian corn; which was intended to convey the 
idea that where this crop would mature, the native grape would also, 
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reach maturity. So far as heat and cold are involved in temperatures, 
this criterion is probably nearly correct, the amount of heat necessary 
to insure a crop of corn being also sufficient to mature most of the varie- 
ties of cultivated grapes which have been derived from our native north- 
ern species, but the numerous failures in profitable grape culture prove 
that other factors besides those of heat and cold have an important in- 
fiuence upon the health of a vineyard. 

To those who are conversant with the history of the progress of grape 
culture in the United States for the pasi thirty years, and have acquainted 
themselves with the causes of varying failures and successes, it must 
seem difficult to account for the fact that grape growers in general have 
been slow, and apparently unwilling, to recognize the true reason for 
most of the failures which occur. In some of the earliest reports of the 
Department of Agriculture the statement was dwelt upon that the 
greatest obstacle to complete success in grape culture could be referred 
to the deterioration of the plants consequent upon the injury they sus- 
tained from mildew on the leaves. This explanation of failure was not 
generally considered as conclusive. Both grape growers and authors 
of treatises on grape culture, especially the latter, usually referred fail- 
ures to some other cause or causes, which were expressed by the phrase 
“improper treatment,” and this was considered a sufficient answer to 
all inquiries regarding failures. 

This profound explanation was generally accompanied by the further 
advice that by giving vineyards “ proper treatment” they would be ex- 
empt from failure or loss. When called upon to define “improper” and. 
“‘ proper” treatment, the answers would be often contradictory, and more 
frequently unsatisfactory. This want of recognition of the true source 
of trouble has been greatly against progressive grape culture. Varie- 
ties of grapes much lauded for their superior qualities have been procured 
at great expense and extensively planted, the result only adding another 
disappointment to the planter. The main cause of failure has been fre- 
quently pointed out, and from time to time the department has published 
lists of those varieties best adapted to general culture, as also those 
which require special localities, and further experience has borne con- 
clusive evidence of the value and accuracy of these reports. It was dis- 
tinctly shown, and it is now clearly admitted, that the distinguishing 
feature of a good grape climate is that where there is an entire absence 
of mildew on the foliage or on the fruit of the vines. While making this 
statement somewhat prominent it is not forgotten that heavy losses are 
occasioned by rot in the berry. This disease is not, however, confined to 
varieties subject to leaf mildew, but it is equally prevalent in those which 
are rarely attacked by it. The causes of mildew are solely atmospheric, 
while those favoring rot are more intimately connected with the chemical 
and physical condition of the soil and the growth by the roots. We need 
no stronger proof of the influence that the presence or absence of mildew 
on the leaves of our native grapes has upon the determination of their 
value, than to turn to the list of the varieties which are most extensively 
cultivated, when it will be found that they are valued more because of 
their freedom from disease than from the qualities of their fruit. 

Again, it is clearly ascertained that. the most fatal species of mildew 
is caused by dampness, so that the further statement may be made that 
where we find a locality in which grapes are specially remunerative, we 
will find that its climate is characterized by the absence of heavy dews. 
It is only in these latter localities and under their special conditions that 
the best varieties afford a profitable return. Where heavy dews prevail 
during the summer months it has been found unsatisfactory to cultivate 
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such varieties as the Iona, Walter, Eumelan, Diana, Croton, Delaware, _ 
Catawba, and others of first execlience. Partial success may sometimes 
be attained, owing to local conditions of protection and shelter; and, as 
has long ago been thoroughly demonstrated and reported, all these vari- 
eties can be grown to perfection when they are protected from heavy 
dews, either by artijicial or natural expedients, such as those of coy- 
ering the trellis upon which they are tied by a canopy of boards, ean- 
vas, or glass, or by allowing the vines to grow up in trees whose foliage 
will protect that of the vine. 

But little further progress can be attained in the culture of the grape, © 
either for table use or for the manufacture of wine, until a distinetion is 
practically reeegnized between the species and their varieties which are 
severally best saited for these respective purposes. In Europe, where 
all the cultivated grapes are said to have been produced from one species, 
the varieties are numerous, but they are divided into distinct classes, 
based upon their values as regards suitableness for wine, for table use, 
or for drying into raisins. 

In the United States we have several distinct native species, from on 

or other of which have been originated ali the varieties now in cultiva- 
tion. The only classification of these which has been presented looking 
to the arrangement of varieties under the species trom which they have 
been produced, will be found at page 81 of the Report of the Department 
of Agricuiture for the year 1869. An attempt was there made to draw 
attention to the most valuable peculiarities of the different species, pecu- 
Harities which are more or less inherited by the varieties which have 
originated from them, as also the climates to which they seemed best 
adapted. Since then some attention has been given to the significance 
‘and importance of the points embraced in that classification, but the 
subject is still unrecognized by the majority of those engaged in grape 
ealture. 

The idea that our native grapes would be more rapidly improved by 
securing hybrid kinds between them and the foreign species has long 
been entertained; and, although it has constantly been argued by some 
that no good result could thus be obtained, yet of late years much at- 
tention has been directed to this mode of improvement, and, as was to 
be expected, varieties of very superior merits have been produced, many 
of them equal to the best of the foreign varieties, in favor as well as in 
appearance, but no variety so produced has yet proved able to maintain 
itself as worthy of general cultivation; in fact, they are altogether un- 
reliable except under conditions where even the foreign grape can be 
raised with a good degree of success. This is much to be regretted, but 
it is nevertheless the truth that nothing of value and reliability has by 
this means been added to our list of hardy grapes, and ail experience, 
so far, in this direction only tends to prove the wisdom of the advice 
given many years ago that the line of improvement should be confined 
to hybridizing our native species with each other, and by selection ulti- 
mately procure varieties of reputed merit both for table use and for the 
manufacture of wines. Lut this improvement cannot be systematically 
pursued unless accompanied by a very distinct and clear understanding 
of the respective merits of American species. 

Until quite recently, varieties of the fox grape, Vitis labrusea, have 
mostly been produced, and these have been recommended and cultivated 
both fur wine and table use, and but little attention has been given to 
the improvement of other species, notwithstanding ‘that the summer 
grape, Vitis estivalis, and its varieties have vastly superior merits as 
wine grapes. No better evidence of this fact need be desired than the 
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estimate given to these wines in foreign countries. Most of the Amer- 
ican wines which have been specially recognized at foreign expositions 
have been the products of this class of grapes. But the ultimate value 
of these grapes will not be realized until vineyards of them are estab- 
lished in localities where they can be ripened. They require a longer 
warm season than suffices for varieties of the labrusca family; conse- 
quently they are not successfully grown in localities where the improved 
fox grapes are most largely cultivated, and for that reason the summer 
grapes are but little known; and in the localities where they may be pro- 
dueed in periection the culiure of wine grapes has not yet become an 
established industry. 

Among the best-known varieties of this eminently wine-producing 
species may be mentioned the Lenoir, Herbemont, Devereaux, Alvey, 
Cynthiana, and Norton’s Virginia Seedling. These varieties yield wines 
ot very high excellence and of varied qualities. But they can only be 
grown to periection in certain elevated locations in the States of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and other States having similar climates. 

lt therefore appears probable that in the further improvement of hardy 
grapes these peculiarities of species, and the purposes for which they 
are best adapted, must receive more attention than has hitherto been 
given to them. 
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FORLIGN GRAPES. 


For the past two or three years the crop of fruit in the grapery has been 
more or less injured by a leaf-hopper insect, which is usually, but I believe 
erroneously, called “thrips.” These insects destroy the vitality of the 
leaves, causing them to become crisp and shriveled and to fall prema- 
turely. They increase rapidly, fly off in clouds when the leaves are dis- 
turbed, and are difficult to stibdue. The usual remedy for the destruc- 
tion of this notable pest is to fumigate the structure with tobacco smoke ; 
but in a large house it is no easy task to effectually destroy these in- 
sects by this means, as they drop down and find shelter under path- 
ways, &c., and become lively when the smoke has dispersed. Nightly 
fumigations continued for a week at a time only partially diminished 
their numbers, even when supplemented by daily syringings with water 
in which tobacco had been steeped. Finding this remedy ineffectual, 
without bestowing more time to it than the labor force of this division 
would warrant, it was resolved to try the effects of sprinkling the leaves 
with water in which quassia chips had been steeped. One pound of 
these chips, tied loosely in a bag, was placed in a barrel of water and 
allowed to stand for 48 hours. Before using it 50 per cent. of pure water 
was added to the decoction, which then tasted exceedingly bitter. The 
vines were syringed daily with this mixture, and it has been found a . 
much more effectual remedy than the former one of tobacco, and the 
insects have been kept fairly under subjection, although they have not 
been completely eradicated, and they increased to some extent after the 
quassia application had to be discontinued so as not to taste the fruit. A 
few applications of clean water should be given to remove all bitterness 
from the banches. 

It is well known that the main reason for cultivating the foreign 
grape under glass in this climate is on account of mildew. In former 
reports it has been shown that judicious care in ventilation, combined 
with a sufficiency of atmospheric humidity, will prevent the attacks of 
fungoid growths on the foliage of the vines. Practically, this treatment, 
so as to insure the entire prevention of mildew, is not always readily 
maintained. Occasionally it will happen that the temperatare of the 
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house has reached a higher degree than is quite desirable before venti- 
lation can be given, and when the ventilators are opened a sudden iow- 
ering of the temperature takes place. Such rapid changes are specially 
provocative of mildew, which will be found to make its appearance upon 
the leaves contiguous to the openmg. When these conditions occur— 
and they are unavoidable in ordinary management—the temperature can 
be lowered several degrees by sprinkling the plants and floor of the 
house with water, after which the ventilation may be given gradually ; 
the moisture in the air will tend to modify any injurious effects from the 
ingress of the cooler external air. These sudden changes of tempera- 
ture are acertain cause of mildew on young, tender leaves. Their effects 
are frequently seen on the leaves of peach trees in early summer, cans- 
ing them to blister and producing the appearance commonly called “curl” 
in the leaves, and which is frequently, but erroneously, supposed to be 
caused by the aphis, which is sometimes, but not always, present. 
Rose-growers know that the utmost care in ventilation will not al- 
ways enable them to prevent the young leaves of roses from attacks of 
mildew. In all such cases a saturated atmosphere is beneficial. 


ROTATION IN CROPPING. 


It may be surmised that the necessity for rotation of crops soon be- 
came apparent to the earlier cultivators. They would discover that 
their best efforts in appliances were unavailable in maintaining a contin- 
uous profitable growth of the same kind of plant on the same soil. When 
soils became unproductive it was supposed that the land required rest, 
hence the practice of fallowing was introduced. Fallowing was a com- 
mon practice among the Romans. It was their usual course to allow 
the land to rest after each crop—a crop and a year’s fallow succeeding 
each other. Where manure was applied two crops were taken, and ou 
some lands several crops were taken between the fallowing periods. 
It was a very natural deduction that the land required rest when ob- 
servation showed that after successive crops of the same plant, it refused 
to grow, although the land had not apparently diminished in fertility. 

The agriculture of the ancient Egyptians being confined to the banks 
and lowlands adjacent to rivers, where from annual overflows a rich de- 
posit of mud and sand was left on the surface, which formed an annual 
layer of fresh material, did not include the process of fallowing or rest- 
ing lands, because constant fertility was maintained by the annual top- 
dressing which was left by the receding waters. 

The practice of resting and fallowing soils, or that of changing the 
crops more or less systematically, has always been found to be advan- 
tageous, although the reasons for its necessity have not been satisfac- 
torily explained. 

Various theories have been offered by physiologists explanatory of the 
principles upon which the benefits of rotative cropping depends. Modern 
chemistry has shown that plants require certain mineral substances for 
their support, and that although the same primary elements may be found 
in all, yet they are found to be in very different proportions in different 
kinds, some showing a mere trace of a substance which may abound in 
others. These mineral matters being obtained from the soil, it follows 
that if they are not present in sufficient quantities or do not exist in a 
sufficiently soluble state so as to be taken up by the roots, the plant 
which demands them for its normal growth must suffer in consequence 
of such deficiency; and in regard to specific inorganic substances, it is 
evident that the plant which requires a large percentage of such would 
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fail to succeed where another plant requiring only a trace of the sub- 
stance would maintain a healthy growth. Some plants require much 
potash or soda, some much lime, others a large proportion of silica. 
A rotation which would allow these plants to follow each other in suc- 
cession, or cause one crop which requires only a small quantity of any 
particular inorganic substance to succeed another which requires that 
substance in large amount, would consequently be beneficial. 

Taking these facts as a basis, the theory is propounded that the ne- 
cessity for a rotation of crops is caused by the exhaustion of certain 
inorganic substances which, if supplied in due quantities, would insure 
the successful growth of the same plant on the same soil for an indefi- 
nite period. But in the absence of the knowledge indispensably neces- 
sary for an accurate estimate of the exact quantities required, a system 
of rotation is not only advisable but it is the only resource of the culti- 
vator until science determines the exact specific relations which exist 
between the plant and the soil from whence it receives its food. 

The deductions naturally following the above explanation regarding 


.plant food led to the supposition that chemical analysis would indicate, 


with a great degree of certainty, the exact line of practice to be fol- 
lowed in regard to rotation of crops, or perhaps obviate the necessity 
for any change except that of convenience. This was to be effected by 
analyzing the soil and the plant to be grownin it, so that the ingredients 
removed by the latter could be replaced, and thus the fertility of the 
soil indefinitely maintained. But at present there are no indications 
that such accurate knowledge is forthcoming, neither the analyses of 
soils nor the analyses of plants furnishing the data seemingly necessary 
for practical purposes. 

The phenomena attending the growth of certain crops for a series of 
years on the same soil apparently includes certain factors that are not 
readily explained. For instance, it isobserved that even in the case of 
such humble plants as the petunia and the verbena, if they are con- 
tinued for a few years in the same ground they will cease to give satis- 
faction, even although the soil is annually manured with ground bones, 
rotted stable manure, or other kinds of ordinary manurial applications. 
In flower gardens, when itis desired to grow these plants year after year 
in the same spot, it is found necessary to renew the soil yearly by re- 
moving 6 or 8 inches from the surface and replacing it by fresh earth 
from other sources. 

The same results have been found in the culture of the grape. For 
a number of years past it has been customary for the department to 
propagate several thousands of plants, embracing many varieties, of na- 
tive grapes. These are mostly grown from single eye cuttings in sand 
beds under glass, and placed singly in pots when rooted. About the 
end of May they are turned out of the pots, and planted out in the open 
field rather closely, in rows which are about three feet apart. When 
they have finished growth for the season they are lifted and removed 
from the field; the ground receives a coating of rotted manure, which 
is either ploughed in or worked with a spade, leaving the surface rough 
to be acted upon by the frost. In the following spring the surface is 
again worked over and the soil placed in good order for planting. At 
the proper period young grapes are again planted as before. These are 


removed at the end of the season, and the ground receives similar treat- 


ment to that of the previous year. Notwithstanding this treatment, the 
third crop is very indifferent, and if a fourth successive crop is planted 
it will prove to be an entire failure. 

Experience shows that by selecting a field which has never been oc- 
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cupied with grapes, the young plants will make an average growth 


of about four feet in length the first year; the average growth of the — 


second year will reach about two feet ; the growth of the third year will 
be exeeedingly weak, the best plants reaching to about eighteen mches 
in length, many weak kinds not reaching the length of one foot. 

This result of diminishing yearly groavils bas not been sensibly af- 
fected by the application of different manures, and the question natu- 
rally arises that if a deterioration of growth becomes so marked in so 
short a time, and with such attention to the soil, what may be expected 
when acres are closely planted with grapes, as in the case of vineyards, — 
where the entire soil speedily becomes filled with roots? It need not 
be a matter for surprise if vineyards become unproductive after produc- 
ing several satisfactory crops. 

it is well known that nurserymen who pride themselves in maintain- 
ing a high standard of quality in their stock of pear or other kinds of 
fruit trees are careful not to attempt to grow two successive crops on 
the same land. Even after employing all kinds and quantities of man- 
ures that their skill and experience may suggest, the quality of their 
young stock will depreciate if grown on the same soil unless long periods © 
elapse between the rotations, These and facts of a similar kind might 
be assumed as an indication that there may be some, as yet unrecog- 
nized, cause that exerts an influence in plant nutrition. 

Many years ago the hypothesis was advanced that plants secrete or 
form certain matters during their growth which they exude by their 
roots, and the aceumulation of these ingredients in the soil exercises an 
injurious influenee upon future crops of the same plants, but does not 
prevent the growth of plants of a different kind. It was even surmised 
that the exudations of one species furnished nutritious matters for a dif- 
ferent species, and for this reason a rotation of crops becomes advan- 
tageous and furnishes an explanation for the benefits consequent upon 
the practice. 

The experiments and explanations brought forward in behalf of this 
hypothesis have not been considered sufficiently conelusive to establish 
a theory upon which to base any definite action, and has not of late 
years been entertained as a factor worthy of consideration in the study 
of plant life or as pertaining to plant culture. And yet every practical 
eultivator must have observed phenomena in the course of his practice 
which appears to be more readily explained upon the supposition of the 
formation of some injurious matters than from the exclusive action of 
exhaustion; and this may occur without conceding that there is neces- 
sarily any function of an excretory character in the roots of plants. 

If we attempt to remove a silver-maple tree of three or four years’ 
growth from the seed we will find that the soil closely surrounding the 
stem, and circling for several feet beyond it is filled with smail fibrous 
roots, mostly dead; aetive spongioles will be found mainly at the ex- 
tremities of the larger or main roots. But if we take a tree of the same 
species which has attained the age of ten years and dig similarly around 
its stem, we will not find so many fibrous roots as in the case of the 
younger tree, but instead we will find a few large roots which are desti- 
tute of fibers except at their extremities. It seems evident that thereis 
an annual decay of these fibrous roots, and it is a question whether the 
decomposition of this mass of fiber may not be obnoxious to the plants 
which produced it, and at the same time not be injurious to plants of a 
different species. 

Instructions relative to the removal and replanting of trees are usu- 
ally very explicit in regard to the special necessity of protecting the 
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small fibrous roots because of their great importance to the fature growth 
of the plant. In reality these roots are of no value after they are sepa- 
rated from the soil, as they immediately decay on removal. The larger 
roots, if healthy and their outer bark uninjured, are only to be depended 
upon for the emission of an abundance of fresh and vigorous spongioles. 

‘It will be admitted that examples can bo found where the same crop 
has succeeded measurably well on the same soil for a series of years, 
but close observation and accurate comparisons will show that such in- 
stances are rarc indeed; but even these successes have not enabled us 
to remedy the failures, and it seems probable that the canses have not 
yet been fully explained. 


SOWING SEEDS AND RAISING YOUNG PLANIS OF FOREST TREES. 


Seeds should be sown as soon as practicable after they are rips. They 
will vegetate sooner if sown immediately after being gathered from the 
plant than they will at any other time. Exposure to the air hardens 
their outside coverings, which tends to prevent germination; so that the 
timé required for a seed to germinate after being sown depends greatly 
upon the amount of drying and exposure to the air to which it has been 
subjected since gathered from the plant. but it is not always practica- 
ble or convenient to sow seeds immediately after they are gathered. 
Some ripen so late in the season that they cannot be sown immediately 
on account of frost; therefore the alternative is to preserve them in the 
best manner to retain their vitality and facilitate speedy germination when 
sown. Among those which do best when sown in the fall are the seeds of 
the Peach, Cherry, Chestnut, Hazlenat, Walnut, Hickory, Oak, Horse- 
chestnut, Judas Tree, Hackberry, Yellow Locust, Osage Orange, and the 
Magnolia. These mostly form very hard shells when exposed to the air 
for a length of time, and are afterwards very slow to vegetate. If they 
have to be kept over winter for spring sowing, they should ke kept from 
the air by mixing them with dry sand, and kept in a cool, ventilated 
shed or cellar. If kept damp and warm they will either vegetate pre- 
maturely or decay. Acorns are specially liable to lose their vegetative 
power by exposure to dry air. They can be best preserved by spread- 
ing them on the surface of the ground in the open air and covering them 
with one or two inches of light soil or sand, but no water should be 
allowed to lodge around them; otherwise decay is certain. 

There are some seeds that ripen early in summer and will not keep 
well, consequently have to be sown immediately when gathered, so that 
the young plants may attain some size and strength before winter. Of 
these the Silver Maple, Elm, and Poplar may be mentioned. Silver 
Maple seed is usually ripe in May, and if then sown young plants from 
two to four feet in height will be produeed before winter. 

Small seeds, and those whieh are light and chaffy, such as seeds of the 
Alder, Birch, Sycamore, Catalpa, Paulownia, Mulberry, and Tulip Tree, 
as also some of the later-ripening winged seeds, as the Sugar Maple, 
Negundo, and the species of Ash, should be gathered when ripe, and 
spread thinly in an airy, shady situation to partially dry, then stored in 
coarse bags in a cool place until wanted for sowing in spring. Larch, 
Pine, and seeds of coniferous plants generally, should be kept in a simi- 
lar manner during winter. Seeds of the Tulip Tree should be sown very 
thickly; they are mostly very imperfect. 

To sueceed in raising healthy plants it is essentially necessary that 
the seed should be sown in deeply werked, light, loamy soil It should 
not only be deeply pulverized, but also as rich and fertile as it ean be 
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made. No half-way measures should be tolerated in a thoroughly good 
preparation of the soil; as a general rule there is altogether too little 
account made of this greatest source of success, and numerous failures 
at raising plants from seeds are clearly traced to the use of poor, thin 
soils, while the want of success is attributed to the poor quality of the 
* seeds, or reflections are cast upon the reliability and good faith of those 
who furnished them. The most convenient method for after culture is 
to sow in drills. The distance between the drills will be guided by cir- 
cumstances. If hand culture only is to be employed, 18 inches apart 
will be a good distance for most tree seeds, although some of the finer 
or smaller kinds, and such as require several years’ growth before the 
plants become large enough for removal, may be placed closer. All the 
pine family belong to this class. The depth of covering will also be reg- 
ulated by the size of the seed, and to some extent by the kind of soil 
and the situation. On sandy soils the covering may be deeper than when 
the soil is liable to form a crust on the surface after rains. This charac- 
ter of soil is not well fitted for raising young plants in dry climates 
unless rains can be prevented from beating on the surface immediately 
above the seeds. Acorns and the larger kinds of nuts should be cov- 
ered with about two inches of soil, and if this covering is composed of 
light mold and sand, somewhat firmly pressed over the seeds, moisture will 
be secured more uniformly, and the young shoots will meet with no 
impediment in their growth; a slight covering of short straw or chaff 
may be used to great advantage if carefully removed after vegetation 
has started. Chaff is an admirable covering for seeds, and only the most 
slender growths will require its removal. 

Light and small seeds, such as those of the Birch, Catalpa, Paulownia, 
and Mulberry, should be sown on the surface of the soil, which is after- 
wards raked evenly and smoothly without disturbing the regularity of 
the seeds, and this will afford sufficient covering. By passing a light 
wooden roller over the surface a finer pulverization will be given, and 
the pressure will tend to preserve the moisture of the soil from rapid 
evaporation. A finely pulverized, firm surface acts as a substitute for 
mulching. 

The ordinary care given to crops, such as weeding, hoeing, or merely 
loosening the surface, will be necessary when the young plants appear 
above the soil, so as to encourage their growth. There are various kinds 
of hand-cultivators now in use which answer an admirable purpose in 
removing weeds from young plants that are in drills, especially on light 
soils, and even on tenacious soils they can be used to advantage when 
the soil is softened from previous rains; but judgment is required in 
selecting the best time to work on these soils; if trampec upon when 
wet they become caked and lumpy; on the other hand, when stirred at 
the proper time they can be finely pulverized. 

Very small seeds may be sown in boxes and covered with glass, or 
otherwise protected against rapid evaporation. Such coverings may be 
removed when the young plants have sufficient roots to supply moisture 
to the leaves. 

TRANSPLANTING. 


Small trees are more successfully transplanted than large ones. The 
size rather than the age of the plant will govern the time of removal from 
the seed rows or beds. Silver Maples will be large enough for transplant- 
ing after one year’s growth in ordinary good soil, but most trees will re- 
quire from two to three years in the nursery before becoming large enough 
for removal to their final positions, and some slow-growing kinds may re- 
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quire a first removal to nursery rows, where a further growth of two or 
three years may be allowed. All this will depend somewhat upon the 
purposes for which they are to beemployed. Trees for avenue or roadside 
planting require both age and size before being placed in their perma- 
nent positions; but in all such cases the trees should be transplanted 
from the seed-ground into nursery rows, where they remain until re- 
quired. : 

If it is intended to plant thickets or beits of trees for the purpose of 
sheltering and protecting exposed fields or building sites, the plants may 
be removed at once from the seed-rows to their permanent locations, 
without going through the preliminary treatment of prescribed nursery 
culture, as their management in plantations or beltings of limited width 
should be of the same general character. 

The best practical method of rapidly and effectually securing a Satis- 
factory artificial plantation of trees, is to prepare the soil by applying 
manures, ploughing, harrowing, and attending to other manipulations, 
as if for a crop of wheat or potatoes. Trees will not grow well on poor 
soils; in this respect they repay labor and expense in a similar manner 
to other cultivated crops. The plants should be set out in rows, which 
may be about 3 feet apart in each direction, which will admit of cultiva- 
tion the same as for a corn crop, and which will be found to be quite as 
essential in the growth of trees as it is in the raising of cotton or corn. 
Unless the plants are over 3 feet in height when removed, but little of 
pruning will be required at transplanting; but as it will be found im- 
practicable to secure all the roots it becomes a safe process to cut back 
the tops of the plants to some extent. It is not possible to do more than 
offer general directions in this matter, as the specific requirements vary 
almost with each individual plant. But after the first season all weak- 
looking, crooked, or otherwise unsatisfactory plants should be cut down 
to within a few inches of the ground, and if more than one shoot starts 
from these stumps, remove all but the best for the future tree. Such 
trees as the Catalpa and the Osage Orange, which yield valuable timber, 
but are naturally of low, branching, and crooked growth, can be drawn 
up, a8 it were, into clean, tall stems by cutting them down close to the 
ground after they have recovered from the check of transplanting. 

Fine timber can be produced with as much systematic certainty as 
fine corn. Thick planting and due regard to judicious thinning as the 
trees increase in size, together with pruning such branches as seem to 
interfere with the symmetrical growth of the tree, are some of the essen- 
tials in forest management, a subject which has not as yet received much 
attention in the United States. ' 


ORANGES, LEMONS, ETC. 


Several years ago the department imported from Europe a collection 
of the Citrus family, embracing many varieties of the Orange, Lemon, 
Lime, &c. The plants were in very bad condition when taken out of the 
packages, owing to detention on the voyage and other causes; most of 
them were denuded of foliage and very scant of roots. They were at 
once planted in pots and placed under suitable conditions for growth. 
It soon became evident that they were badly infested with a scale in- 
sect which greatly retarded their growth and prevented their propaga- 
tion and distribution. After the failure of many attempts to utterly 
eradicate this insect, the collection may now be said to be entirely rid 
of it. This has been effected by the persistent use of a small portion of 
coal oil applied in water. About one gill of astral oil in five gallons of wa- 
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ter applied to the plants through a syringe on alternate days for several 
months has destroyed the insects without injury to the plants; weaker 
solutions seemed ineffective, and when the oil was increased to an ap- 
preciable degree, the young leaves and tender shoots of the oranges 
were injured. 

Recently a structure has been erected purposely for this collection of 
Citrus. The plants are growing in 2 bed of soil, and a house is so ar- 
ranged that the roof can be removed during summer, so that the plants 
have the benefit of open-air culture during the warm months, and 

the roof being replaced upon the approach of freezing weather, they 
are thus placed under the best conditions for healthy growth. 

Among the most desirable varieties of oranges that have fruited, and 
have been to some extent disseminated, are the true St. Michaels, which 
is said to form the bulk of the exportation from the Azores; the Navel 
or Bahia orange, which, with the former, was sent to California some 
years ago from the department, and which has proved there to be one 
of the best varieties yet introduced on the Pacifie coast, having at a re- 
cent exhibition received the highest encomiums for size and quality. 
The Maltese oval and the Tangerine, supposed to be the same as 
the Mandarin, are aiso esteemed varieties. There is evidently much 
confusion in the nomenclature of the Citrus family. Even in the col- 
lection of the department, although great care was exercised in re- 
gard to names, yet it is evident that the same variety is represented 
ander different names, and the same name is found attached to varie- 
ties which are evidently distinct. As orange culture becomes extended 
in this country, the distinctive merits of varieties will be ascertained 
and noted, so that in time the nomenclature of the Citrus family will be- 
come quite as accurate as that of pears and apples. 

The Citrus Japonica, or Kum-quat of the Chinese, a comparatively 
hardy species, is thus alluded to by Mr. Robert Fortune in one of his 
earlier papers on the plants of China and Japan: 

In the south ef China great quantities of this species are grown in pois, and hence 
it is met as a common plant in the nursery gardens at Fa-tee. It is, however, evi- 
dently of a more northern origin, for I met with numerous groves of it on the island 
of Chusan, where it grew in far greater perfection than if does about Canton. It 
seems also to be largely cnitivated in Japan, where it has been seen and described by 
Japanese travelers, 

The Kum-quat groves of Chnsan are formed on the sides of the lower hills, in situa- 
tions where the tea-plant flourishes. The plants are arranged in rows about four feot 
apart, and do not attain a mnch larger size than about six feet in height ; from three 
to six feet is the size they are usually seen. A smail kind of orange is also found in 
these groves, but large oranges, such as Mandarina, are entirely unknown; indeed, the 
Chusan winters wou!d be far too cold for them. This shows that the Kum-quat is of 
a much hardier nature than any of the orange family with which we aro acquainted. 

The fruit ripens late in autumn, being then abont the size of a large oval gooseberry, 
having asweet rind and a sharp acid pulp. It is largely used by the Chinese as a 
preserve. Preserved in sugar it is excellent. 

In China the Kum-quatis propagated by grafting on aprickly wild species of Citrus, 
which seems of a more hardy nature than the Kum-quai itself. 


The Citrus Japonica has been in the collection of the department for 
many years. There are two varieties, one having oval-shaped fruit, the 
other having round fruit; the oval-shaped variety has the largest frait. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to propagate the plant by 
grafting on stocks raised from seed of the common orange, but, although 
the grafts would unite, the plants made no progress in growth, the stocks 
being unsuited to them. The “prickly wild species of Citrus,” upon 
which the Chinese gratt the Kum-quat, is known as the Citrus trifoliata, 
which withstands, it is said, a zero frost. This stock may prove valn- 
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able to orange g growers in the Southern States, as itis evident, from in- 


voices of oranges recently received from Japan, that it is there used as 
a stock for all cultivated varieties. 


ORCHARD PLANTING. 


It is a common observation that the outer rows of trees in established 
orchards are iiner and more productive than the trees in the interior of 
the plantation. This superiority is all the more conspicuous if the orchard 
is bordered by cultivated fields, and it is fair to presume that the extra 
luxuriance is owing to the trees having a greater extent of unoceupied 
soil for the ramification of their roots. Something i is also, undoubtedly, 
due to the greater space available for the expansion and spread of the 
branches ; but it is in accordance with all experience in the cultivation 
of plants that a rotation of crops is absolutely essential toward securing 
the best results of the fertility of the soil. Keeping these facts in view, 
it is suggested that an improvement upon the present method of plant. 
ing orchards would be gained by planting two rows of trees from 18 to 
25 or more feet apart, depending upon the nature of the trees, and 
alternating the plants in the rows. Then ailow a space, varying in 
extent from 300 feet to any greater distance, before planting another 


series of rows, and so increase the plantation as far as may be desired. 


The intervening spaces between these double rows of trees would be 
available for the cultivation of the ordinary crops ofthe farm. The roots 
of the trees would not only participate in the beneiits of cultiv ation, but 
would also have practically, unlimited room fer extension before meeting 
with other roots of their kind. Immediately under the trees, and for a 
distance on each side of the rows, as far as the branches spread, the 
surface could be keptin grass. Ifnot sown down immediately after plant- 
ing, which might not be desirable in all cases, 1t should be done after 
the trees attain a fruit-bearing size, or from five to seven years after 
setting out. The sheiter which will be afforded to other crops by these 
orchard belts will be found valuable as a protection from winds as well 
as in forwarding early crops. This method is particularly applicable to 

apple and pear trees. 
Respectfully submitted, 

. WILLIAM SAUN DERS, 
Superintendent ef Gardens and Grounds, 


Hon. W. G. LEDuvc, 
Commissioner of "Agriculture. 


REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of some of the 
work of the Entomological Division since June, 1578, the date when it 
Was given into my hands. 

The correspondence of the division has become quite extensive; and 
aside from the numerous answers to communications regarding the 
names and habits of well-known injurious insects and remedies for the 
same, Many species have been received and studied. Among the more 
interesting and important of these the following are worthy of mention: 
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The regular Joint-worm (Isosoma hordei, Harris) was sent in June by 
Mr. 8S. O. Dean, of Grantville, N. C., as seriously injuring wheat in 
that locality. The Asparagus beetle (Cicoceris asparagi, L.) came about 
the same time from Suffolk County, New York, where Mr. Geo. D. 
Post, of Quogue, reported it as very serious. The Cottony maple 
seale (Pulvinaria tanumerabilis, Rathvon), an insect that has been ex- 
tremely troublesome to maples and other shade trees in the more north- 
em States, has been sent from as far south as Louisville, Ky., by Mr. 
J. B. Nall. The Cabbage maggot (Anthomyia brassicw, Bouché) has 
proved very destructive in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, according to 
R. W. Cox, of Providence, who sent specimens. An interesting scale- 
insect, sent by Mr. Joseph Cohen, of Charleston, 8S. C., has proved quite 
injurious to the fig, covering leaves, branches, and fruit. It is a new 
species of J/ytilaspis, closely allied to the well-known Muscle-shell bark- 
louse of the apple, and will doubtless prove a serious interference with 
fig culture. Thousands of apple trees have been defoliated in parts of 
Pennsylvania by a little pistol-like case-bearer, belonging to the genus 
Coleophora, never before reported as injurious, and new to science; while 
several interesting communications relative to the same have been re- 
ceived from Mr. Wm. Fairweather, of the Densmore Apple Farm in Me- 
Kean County. Similarly extensive young apple orchards belonging to 
Mr. W. W. Adams, of Waukon, Iowa, have been ravaged and almost 
destroyed by another new Lepidopterous insect, namely, a species of 
Tortrix. Still another new apple-leaf pest, which proves upon rearing 
to be the Phoxopteris nubeculana of Clemens, has been received from Mr. 
O. C. Chapin, of Bloomfield, N. Y., where it has proved very injurious. 
Mr. Gustavus Pauls, of Eureka, Mo., had his corn seriously damaged 
at the roots by the larva of a little beetle (Diabrotica longicornis, Say.) 
that was not before known to have any such habits. Twigs of the tea 
plant badly infested with a bark-louse (Ceroplastes rusci, Linn.) have 
been received from Mr. L. H. Tallman, of Mandarin, Duval County, 
Florida. A borer affecting the roots of raspberries and blackberries 
(Torchilium rubi, Riley) was reported as doing much damage in Stanley 
County, North Carolina, by Mr. I. G. Kron, of Albemarle. <A sugar- 
cane borer (Diatrea sacchari, Gould), first mentioned as injurious m the 
island of Mauritius in the year 1836, but not before recorded as occur- 
ring in this country, though figured on one of Professor Glover’s unpub- 
lished plates, was received from Mr. Wm. Pugh, of Assumption, La. 
One of the commonest flower-beetles (Huryomia inda) has been received 
from several correspondents as attacking green corn—a habit which the 
species was not before known to possess, and which has, beyond much 
doubt, been recently acquired. A well-known cottonwood borer (Sa- 
perda calcaraia, Say.) that is proving very destructive in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and other Western States, has been received from Mr. J. Sav- 
age, of Lawrence, Kans., and others; while from the Pacific Slope have 
come serious complaints of a new insect that is killing many of the or- 
chard and ornamental trees of that section of the country. Specimens 
received from Mr. A. W. Saxe, of Santa Clara, Cal., show it to be a 
species of Dorthesia, an abnormal bark-louse (family Coccid@). It is 
an Australian insect (apparently D. characias, Westw.), and has of late 
years been introduced on Australian plants into South Africa, where, as 
IT learn from one of my correspondents, Mr. Roland Trimen, curator of 
the South African Museum, it has multiplied at a terrible rate and be- 
come such a scourge as to attract the attention of the government. It 
has evidently been introduced (probably on the Blue Gum or Hucalyptus) 
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to California either direct from Australia or from South Africa, and will 
doubtless become quite a scourge; because most introduced insects are 
brought over without the natural enemies which keep them in check in 
their native country, and, consequently, multiply at a prodigious rate. 
It will be naturally partial to Australian trees, and shows a preference 
for Acacia, Eucalyptus, Orange, Rose, Privet, and Spirea. 

Much of the more valuable work in the Entomological Division must 
necessarily be done in the field, and I have twice been to Long Island 
with a view of studying a new enemy of junipers, a large number of 
valuable trees of this kind, belonging to Mr. P. H. Foster, of Babylon, 
having seriously suffered and many of them died from its ravages. 
This insect proves to be a web-worm (Dapsilia rutilana, Hb.,) new to 
this country and evidently introduced from Europe, where it had long 
been known to attack junipers, but without doing serious harm. [have 
also twice visited Yates County, New York, where there has been a sin- 
gular local irruption of the common Walking-stick (Diapheromera femo- 
rata, Say.), the insect having of late years abounded to such an extent as 
to defoliate and in many places to kill outright the timber trees, especially 
the red oak. Mr. F. C. Snow, of Esperange Farm, Branchport, N. Y., 
has particularly suffered from this insect. The clover crop at this place 
and in several counties of Western New York has also been seriously 
affected by two other insects new to this country, namely, a midge (Cedi- 
-domyia) that is undescribed, and a little beetle (Hylesinus trifolit, Ml.) 
that works in the root, so thoroughly killing whole fields that the root- 
less plants would gather before the mower and prevent harvesting. 
This also has been long known to work in clover in Europe, and must be 
considered a tolerably recent importation. 

While a good deal has in this way been added to our knowledge of a 
number of insects that may be considered of secondary importance only, 
from the fact that they are local rather than national in character; and 
while some of them are treated of in the following pages, I have occu- 
pied myself more particularly with four classes of insects that seriously 
affect American productive industries for good or for evil. These are: 
1st. Insects affecting the cotton plant. 2d. Silkworms. 3d. Insects af- 
fecting the orange and which so seriously threaten orange culture in 
Florida. 4th. Insects affecting the cranberry. 

The more technical and descriptive matter, which it has been deemed 
necessary to incorporate, in order to give scientific accuracy, will be 
printed in smaller type in order that it may be readily skipped by the 
practical man who cares not for scientific details. The measurements 
when very small are given in millimeters, as the metric system is des- 
tined sooner or later to be generally adopted. One millimeter (1 mm.) 
equals about one twenty-fifth of an inch (more accurately .03937). The 
figures have been made by myself, with the assistance of Mr. G. Marx, 
and are usually enlarged, the natural sizes being indicated by hair-lines, 
or in some other way, at the side. In submitting this report I take 
pleasure in acknowledging the assistance in all my office work of Mr. 
L, G. Howard and of Mr. Th. Pergande. 

Respectfully submitted, March 1, 1879. 
CHARLES V. RILEY, 
Entomologist. 


Hon. Wm. G. Lm Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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INSECTS AFFECTING THE COTTON PLANT. 


Pursuant to an appropriation by the last Congress for the purpose 
and in accordance with your instructions, I have carried on a specia 
investigation of the insects injurious to the cotton plant. The commis- 
sion of inquiry was organized by the appointment of the following gen- 
tlemen: As special agents, Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose 
position as professor of entomology in Cornell University and whose 
experience with insects injurious to vegetation had well fitted him for 
such labor; and Prof. A. R. Grote, of Buffalo, N. Y., whom a residence 
of several years at Demopolis, Ala., and a special study of the cotton 
worm, had also well prepared for the inquiry. As local agents and ob- 
servers: Dr. EH. H. Anderson, of Kirkwood, Miss.; William J. Jones, of 
Virginia Point, Tex.; Prof. J. E. Willett, of Macon, Ga.; and Prof. 
Eugene A. Smith, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. Mr. H. A. Schwarz, of Detroit, 
Mich., has also been engaged during the winter to visit all the Southern 
States and the West India islands, with a special view of getting at the 
facts of hibernation. To Prof. Comstock was assigned the cotton region 
of Arkansas and Tennessee, and of Mississippi and Alabama north of 
Vicksburg and Meridian and the Alabama Central Railroad; to Mr. 
Grote, that of Florida and Georgia, and of Alabama south of the rail- 
road mentioned; while, with the assistance of the local observers, I have 
myself given more especial attention to the extremities of the belt, viz., 
Texas, Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and the Carolinas. 

The following circular-letter was prepared for the use of agents, and 
distributed, with corresponding blanks, to correspondents in the cotton 
belt. It will explain the scope of the inquiry: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1878. 

Str: The entomologist of the department having prepared a series of inquiries for 
the special scientific observers to whom has been assigned the duty of studying the 
history and depredation of the worm known as Aletia argillacea,as well as other in- 
sects which injure the cotton plant, I have caused copies of these circulars to be printed 
ae sent you, in hope that you may feel interest enough in the subject to make report 
thereon. 

Should you do so, please observe carefully the following suggestions: 

Write only on one side of the paper blanks sent; and, if more room is desired to an- 
swer fully, write on another sheet, numbering and lettering to correspond with letter 
and number of question. 

. If any special points arise before the termination of the season, please communicate 
freely, marking your envelope “ cotton insects.” 


Respecttully, &c. . 
: WM. G. Le DUC, Commissioner. 


THE COTTON-WORM. 


This insect (Aletia argillacea,* Hiibu.) will naturally receive most attention, being, 
as itis, by far the most injurious of the different enemies of the cotten plant. \ Data 
are requested on all the following topics: 


PAST HISTORY OF THE COTTON-WORM. 


1. Give, so far as you can from trustworthy records, the earliest year in which cot- 
ton was grown in your State, county, or locality. ; 

la. During what year (exact or approximate) did the worm first make its appear- 
ance in your locality, and as far as you are aware, in the State; in other words, how 
many years elapsed after cotton first began to be grown before the worm began to 
work upon it? : 

1b. Specify the years when it has been unusually abundant and destructive. 


——— 


*The Noctua xylina of Say. 
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INFLUENCE OF WEATHER ON THE INSECT. 


_-&, State what you know from experience of the effects of weatHer on the insect, and 

more particularly— 

_ 2a. The character of seasons most favorable to its increase. 

20, The character of the summer and winter—whether wet or dry, mild or severe— 
_ that have preceded years in which the worm has been abundant and destructive. 

2c. Do wet summers favor its multiplication ? 

2d. Effects of different kinds of weather on the eggs. 

2e. Etfects of different kinds of weather on the moths. 

2f. Month of year when greatest injury is done. 


STATISTICS OF LOSSES. 


3. Give, as correctly as you can, estimates of the loss to the crop in your county and 
State during notable cotton-worm years. 


MIGRATIONS OF THE MOTHS. 


It is a well-established fact that the parent moth of the cotton-worm is often found 
in autumn many hundred miles away from the cotton belt, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it is often carried by favorable winds to northward regions where it can- 
not perpetuaie its species and must therefore perish. Mr. A. R. Grote and others even 
believe that the species, perishes each year with the plant, and that the moth always 

-comes into the cotton States from more Southern countries, where the cotton plant is 
perennial ; in other words, that the moth is habitually migratory and cannot survive 
the winter in the great cotton regions of the States. While there are many facts that 
lend weight to this theory, there is, also, nmch to be said against it; and we desire to 
collect all facts that in any way bear on the question. While we hope to get much 
valuable information on this head from the Signal Bureau, we also ask for the expe- 
rience of correspondents. 

4, Please state, therefore, as nearly as you can from the records, the prevailing direc- 
tion and force of the wind in your locality, first, 

4a, In the month of l'ebruary; second, 

4b. In the month of March; third, 

4c. In the month of April; fourth, 

4d. In the month of May; fifth, 

4e. In the month of June; sixth, 

4f. Whether, in your opinion, there are winds from the south that are sufficiently 
strong and constant to counteract the prevailing trade winds which are toward the 
equator. 

4g. The prevailing direction of the wind from July till frost. 


: 4h. The side of a field on which the worms first begin to work. 

. 4i. Do local topographical features influence the extent of the worm’s ravages? 

4 <a Does or can the worm feed upon any other plant than cotton, and have you ever 
a own it to do so? 

q HABITS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

: 


These have already been studied, and are pretty well known; but experience will 
differ somewhat with lucality, and we call attention to the following topics: 

5. State the time when the first moths are noticed in your locality. 

5a. Date when the first worms have been noticed in past years. 

5b. Date when the last worms have been seen in past years, or were noticed the 
present year. 

5c. Number of broods or generations of the worms generally produced. 

5d. In what other situations besides the folded cotton leaves have you known the 
worms to spin? 
18 5e. Have you ever known the chrysalis to survive a frost, or to be found in sound 
é and healthy condition in winter? 
, 5f. Have you ever found the moth hibernating or flying during mild winter weather? 
_ 5g. How late in the spring has the moth been found alive? 


NATURAL ENEMIES, 

It is a little singular that no enemies of the cotton-worm have hitherto been re- 
ported. That the insect has its enemies, both special and general, there can be little 
doubt, and we would ask particular attention to the following topics: 

6. Areany birds, quadrupeds, or reptiles known to attack the insect in your locality? 

6a. Are any predaceous insects or parasites known to prey upon it, citherin the egg, 
larva, or chrysalis state? 


a a 


'y REMEDIES AND METHODS OF DESTRUCTION. 

2 7. What has been the result of the efforts to allure and destroy the moths, and what 
% methods have proved most satisfactory? Give your estimate of the relative value for 
this purpose of poisoned sugar, molasses and vinegar, and fires. 
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7a. Are the moths most attracted to sweetened substances when smeared onto trees, 
boards, etc., or when contained in vessels in or near which lamps may be lighted? 

7b. Are any flowers known to be attractive to the moth? If so, specify them and 
their season of blooming. 

7c. What do you know of your own observation of the influence of jute grown near 
or with the cotton? 

7d. Has any effort been made to destroy the moth in its winter quarters? 

7e. Have any systematic and organized attempts been made to gather and destroy 
the chrysalides, or to facilitate their collection and destruction by furnishing inviting 
material for the worms to spin up in? 

7f. What has been done toward destroying the eggs? 

7g. Has anything been found more generally useful and applicable or cheaper than 
the use of the Paris green mixture to destroy the worms ? 

7h. Have you known of any injurious effects following the use of this poison, either 
to the plant, to man, or to animals? 

7i. State what you consider the best and most effective method of destroying them 
in your section. 

7}. State the cost per acre of protecting a crop by the best means employed. 

te We shall be glad to receive figures, either photographs or drawings, of machines or con- 
trivances employed for the wholesale use of the Paris green mixture, either in the fluid state or 
as a powder ; or any other kinds of machines or traps employed for the destruction of the in- 
sect. Models of such are still more desirable, and may be sent by express unpaid to the de- 
partment. : 


OTHER COTTON INSECTS. 


There are many other insects that attack and do more or less injury to the cotton 
plant. Many of these have been figured and referred to by the former entomologist 
to the department, Mr. Townend Glover, but there is much yet to learn of their 
habits and natural history and of the best means of subduing them. Specimens of 
all insects that may be found upon the plant are, therefore, earnestly solicited, with 
accounts of their work and habits and the amount of injury they do. These speci- 
mens are best sent by mail, in tight tin or wooden boxes. If living (and all found 
feeding on the plant should thus be sent) a supply of food should be inclosed with 
them; if first killed, they should be carefully packed in a little cotton to prevent 
shaking and breaking. 

ke Correspondents who desire to make especial observations with a view of replying to this 
circular, and who wish further information as to the best manner of preserving specimens, 
will receive assistance and further instructions upon communicating with the department. 

CHAS. V. RILEY, 
Entomologist. 

Two circumstances have somewhat interfered with the inquiry, viz., 
the yellow fever and the general freedom of the plant from the cotton- 
worm, the serious injuries of this last having been restricted to the cane- 
brake regions of Alabama and to the southwest counties of Georgia, 
especially the country between the forks of the Flint and Chattahoochee 
Rivers—the more malarious portions of either State. Its appearance in 
injurious numbers both here and in South Texas was from four to six 
weeks later than usual, and this was one cause of the small amount of 
injury done. The weather at the time of their greatest abundance was 
wet and interfered with the application of remedies. 

Professor Comstock’s observations were chiefly confined to that fer- 
tile cotton-growing region along the line of the Alabama Central Rail- 
road known as the “cane-brake.” He reached Selma July 20. There 
he met many prominent planters, and from them collected important 
statistics respecting the occurrence of the cotton-worm and the results of 
experiments in the use of remedies for this species. July 23 he began his 
field observations near Uniontown, Perry County, and from that time 
on, till the middle of October, he was constantly engaged in studying 
the habits of cotton insects on plantations in Dallas, Perry, Hale, and 
Marengo Counties. His only absence from this region was from August 
10 to August 15, when I directed him to make a trip through the State 
northward as far as Madison County, where much cotton is grown. 
Professor Comstock has prepared a full and valuable report, which will 
be incorporated in the final report of the investigation. 
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Professor Grote’s operations will appear by the following extract from 
a brief report submitted: 


Sm: In accordance with your favor of July 18 in which you directed me to visit the 
States of Georgia and Florida for the purpose of making observations on the insects 
injurious to the cotton plant, I proceeded to Savannah and during the following month 
of August made examinations of cotton fields at different points between Savannah 
and Atlanta. Having charged me especially with that phase of the cotton-worm in- 
quiry which comes under the head of migrations, I directed my chief attention to 
making observations and collecting information on the appearance and movements of 
the cotton-worm (Aletia argillacea). * * * 

A careful survey of the plantation of Dr. Lawton, near Savannah, from August 1 to 
August 7, and other cotton-patches in the vicinity convinced me that the worm had 
not then appeared. The statements made to me were to the effect that its earliest 
appearance was usually to be looked for about the middle of the month. Henry Gas- 
ton, engaged in planting cotton for nearly twenty years, said that the first brood of 
worms usually web up about the middle to latter part of August, giving a second 
brood in September. The worm was first noticed in the stronger cotton on the bottom 
lands. * * * Hehad observed the moth before the appearance of the worm, but 
had never noticed it in the early spring. 

This testimony is given as a sample of the information collected from various indi- 
viduals. While August seems to be the usual time for the appearance of the worm on 
the main-land on the coast of Georgia in the neighborhood of Savannah, the testi- 


‘mony of Dr. J. S. Lawton, on the sea islands off the coast of South Carolina to the 


northward of Savannah, is to the effect that the worm appears sometimes as early as 
July and is then usually excessively injurious to the long staple cottons. 

In Southwestern Georgia the worm is noticed as early as the last week in June in 
some years, and the main damage inflicted in the State seems to come from this quar- 
ter. The worm occurs there every year, though the date at which it is noticed varies. 
The question whether the earliest so-called ‘‘brood” is the first appearance of the 
worm in any quarter has been raised by yourself, and is one to which I hope to be able 
to pay close attention in the spring. 

For the present we must accept the testimony that the worm seems to advance from 
Southwest Georgia over the western and occasionally over the central portion of the 
State. It seems to come from Decatur to Baker, Calhoun, Dougherty, and Lee Coun- 
ties. According to present testimony its appearance is not simultaneous over this 
section of the State, the southern portions being first visited. 

From testimony collected by myself in Athens, on the. occasion of the meeting of 
the Agricultural Society of Georgia, the following counties are visited by the cotton- 
worm every year, though the exact time is not, according to testimony, the same: Cal- 
houn, Decatur, Dougherty, Lee, Macon, Schley, Taylor. : 

Counties in which the worm is not noticed every year are: Burke, Clarke, Fulton, 
Greene, Hancock, Jones, Monroe, Putnam, Richmond. 

It will be seen that the central portion of the State is less subject to the devastation 
of the cotton--vorm than the southwesternand western. * * * 

I received in November, 1878, fresh instructions from you to proceed to Georgia for 


- the purpose of ascertaining whether I could find eggs from the last moths on any por- 


tion of the plant, and any facts bearing upon the hibernation of the moth. On the 
plantations near Savannah I found that the worm was first noticed the current year 
on September 4. I found a large number of the chrysalides yet on the plant on Novem- 
ber 10 to 25. The nights were frosty andthe leaf withered and scant. In places shel- 
tered by trees the leaf was still green, and here I found eitiee es 16) a few caterpil- 
lars not yet spun up. A large number of the chrysalides were empty; about 40 per 
cent. contained parasites. Less than a quarter of the chrysalides contained the unde- 
weloped. moth. * .* * 

Under your instructions I visited the Georgia sea-islands during the end of Novem- 
ber and beginning of December. I found that the worm had appeared this year in 
September as on the main-land, but laterin the month. It had, also, not spread, and 
had attacked certain corners of the fields, where I now found the chrysalides. None of 
these contained undeveloped moths; they were either empty or ichneumonized. There 
had been no second brood of worms on the islands, according to testimony collected 
by me, and which was borne out by my own observations. * * * ; 

As the result of my late observations I may say that the fact, I think first announced 
by myself, is confirmed, that the cotton-worm passes the winter, when it survives at 
all, as a moth, and that the last fall worms do not leave the plant to web up. The 
full history of the worm in Georgia can be made out when the country is fully explored 
in the spring and before the first appearance of the worm in numbers. It will then 
be made clear where the first large numbers of the worm come from; whether they 
are the results of fresh invasions of the moth or are the product of a first generation 
from eggs of hibernating individuais. * * * 
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Under your intelligent supervision of the inquiry, and with the facilities whi 
possess from different sections of the South, I have no doubt that this imp 
matter will receive final and full elucidation. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Z. Bauers, of Saint Catharine’s Island; Dr. W. S. 
ton, of Savannah; Messrs. T. G. Holt, of Macon, Ga.; J. E. Redwine, Hull Cou 
Georgia; E. C. Grier, Griswoldville, Jones County; J. Pinckney Thomas, Wa; 
Binff, Burke County, Georgia; State Geologist, George A. Little, of Atlanta, 
and others, who have assisted me in my work. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Prof:€: V..Rinny,  . 
Entomologist Department Agriculture. $ Gabe 
Starting south myself the latter part of August, I passed through 
Tennessee to Mitchell County in Southwest Georgia, and thence, during 
September, through the cotton sections of the southeastern part of that 
State and of the Carolinas and Virginia. I was at this time made pain- 
fully aware of the hindering effects of the yellow fever. Onecanscarcely a 
conceive of the panic and excitement that prevailed, even in regions 
where there was little or no danger. But a few weeks beforein the 
thicker cotton counties of Alabama and Georgia the prevailing topic of — 
conversation, as I learned, was the work of the Cotton-worm. At the 
time of my visit its injuries were forgotten in the all-absorbing subjeet — 
of the epidemic. Cotton fields were neglected, and in sight of acres of 
stripped and spindling stalks one heard but the universal refrain—yellow 
fever, yellow fever. It seriously interfered with my own plans, and — 
obliged me to avoid the very Mississippi cotton-fields which 1 desired _ 
most to visit. 

Notwithstanding this serious drawback to the present year’s opera- 
tions, much that is valuable and important has been learned. There is 
a very general want of knowledge among the people of the South regard-— 
ing the real habits of the Cotton-worm, and I find that the opinions of 
the most observant are seldom founded on intelligent observation; and 
that such opinions are consequently of little value. This state of things 
is due to three evident causes: First, the general unhealthiness of the 
region in which the insect does most damage, and the intense heat that 
prevails during the months when most of the observations must be made; 
second, the fact that the culture of the crop is turned over to uneduca- 
ted and unobserving negroes; third, the failure to discriminate between 
the Cotton-worm and the Boll-worm (Heliothis armigera) in their later 
stages, and the natural difficulty that besets the solution of some of the — 
questions, such as the winter habits of the Aletia, 

It had often been a wonder to me that no true parasite had ever been 
found infesting this insect, since there scarcely exisis a plant-feeding __ 
species that is noteattacked by some parasite. No less than nine dis-  — 
tinet species of these parasites have been discovered on the Cotton-worm 
this summer, and this fact has an important bearing on several of the 
knotty questions that present themselves in our inquiry. Again, ihad — 
wondered what plants the moths naturally fed from, since it was known 
to be fond of sweets, and had, to my knowledge, done considerable injury _ 
by boring into various ripe fruits. The cotton plant is peculiar for 
having a gland on the under side of from one to three ribs of the more 
mature leaves, and a still larger gland at the,outer base of the three. 
lobes of the involucre. As soon as | learned that these glands seereted - 
a sweetened liquid, I inferred that the plant would be found to furnish 
nourishment to the moth as well as to the larva, and drew attention to 
this belief in the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, of September 8, 1878. It 
was with no small degree of pleasure that at Baconton subsequently, m 
company with Professors Comstock aud Willett, 1 was able to prove my 
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anticipation correct, by studying the normal habits of the moth with a 
dark-lantern at night. The moth is, therefore, attracted to the plant by 
the sweets which this last affords, and as these sweets are first produced 
when the plant begins to flower and fruit, we have here a possible explana- 
tion of the well-known fact that the worm is seldom noticed on the young 
plant till about the time of fruiting. We have also discovered that the 
moth feeds on the honey copiously secreted from glands occurring at the 
apex of the peduncle just above the pods of the cow-pea (Dolychos), ex- 
tensively grown éhrough the South as a forage plant; also on the sweet 
exudation from the flowers of Paspalum leve, a tolerably common grass. 
It is by taking advantage of this love for sweets which the moth possesses 
that we shal! probably arrive at one of the most effectual ways of pre- 
venting the ravages of the worm, for if we can allure the first moths of 
the season to certain death, we nip the evil in the bud. 

It is my desire to make the investigation thorough and exhaustive, 
and to place the results before the public in a special report to Con- 
gress, since it will be impossible to extend this present report of progress, 
which is but preliminary, without exceeding the limits which you have 
allowed me in this annual report. When we reflect on the immense 
losses the South has sustained during the best part of a century from 
the ravages of the Cotton-worm and other cotton insects, it is surpris- 
ing that no systematic investigation had before been made by the gov- 
ernment, and now that the investigation has been commenced it is very 
desirable that it be completed in a thorongh manner. ‘This effort to pre- 
vent at least a portion of the vast losses sustained by cotton-growers 
from insect injury is fully appreciated and applauded by the people of 
the South, who certainly need at this time all the encouragement the 
government can give. 


THE SILK-WORM: A BRIEF MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THE PRODUCTION OF SILK. 


The following instructions for the production of silk have already been 
issued in pamphlet form, in small edition, to meet the demand made 
upon the department for the information, and anticipating its appear- 
ance in the annual report: 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the feasibility or as to the profits 
of silk-culture in this country, the desire for information on the snbject 
and the ambition to embark in the industry evinced by correspondents 
of the department demonstrate the fact that there will be no difficulty 
in getting our people to turn their attention to it. Without going into 
details as to the history of past attempts at silk-culture in North Amer- 
ica, it must be obvious to all who thoroughly investigate them that the 
causes of failure have ever been transient ones. They may be summed 
up in the statements that (1) labor has found more profitable avenues of 
employment, and (2) that there has been no home market for the cocoons. 
At the present time the first statement no longer has force, but the see- 
ond holds as true now as it ever did. 

As a means of meeting the difficulty, I have urged, and would 
urge, that Congress give to this department the means to purchase, 
erect, and appoint with skilled hands, on the department grounds, 
a small filature or reeling establishment. In such an establishment 
reelers could be trained, and the cocoons, at first raised from eggs 
distributed by the department, could be skillfully reeled and dis- 
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posed of to our manufacturers. A market would thus be formed for the 
cocoons raised in different parts of the country, and a guarantee be 
given to those who choose to embark in silk-culture that their time would 
not be thrown away. All industries should be encouraged in their 
infaney; and for the first few years, or until the silk industry could be 
considered well established, the cocoons should be paid for at the Euro- 
pean market rate, plus the cost of reeling, which would range from 50 
cents to 75 cents per pound of choked cocoons. This last should be 
looked upon as a premium offered by the government {o the raisers, in 
order to stimulate the industry until such time as the reeling might be 
safely left to private enterprise, when government encouragement could 
be withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, and pending Congressional aid, those who desire to raise 
silk-worms in this country for profit have three alternatives, either (1) 
to ship the choked cocoons to Europe, (2) to reel them, or (3) to raise 
eggs and sell these. 

(1) That the children and more feeble persons in a household may find 
profitable employment in raising cocoons to be shipped abroad is proved 
by the case of Mr. E. Fasnach, of Raleigh, N. C., who has for several 
years been in the habit of thus shipping the cocoons reared by his family. 
He sends in bales, 6 by 5 feet in size, and averaging about 40 pounds of 
stifled cocoons, for which he has obtained as high as $2.50 per pound 
net, the freight costing only $3 per hundred pounds between Raleigh 
and Marseilles. Mr. B. A. Weber, of Rockford, Ill, last year raised 40 
pounds of cocoons, and also shipped to Europe through New York 
brokers; and others have done likewise; but I would advise no one to 
invest capital on this basis. 

(2) Nor would it be safe for individuals to rely on reeling their own 
silk. The art of reeling in modern filatures and with steam appliances 
has been brought to such perfection that the hand-reeler cannot hope 
to produce a first-class article. The only way in which silk-reeling can 
be managed profitably, at present, is where a colony of silk-raisers com- 
bine to put up and operate a common filature, as in the case of the set- 
tlement at Silkville, Kans., the colony of French and Italians who 
located at Fayetteville, N. C., in 1876, or the Italian settlement at Vine- 
land, N. J 

(3) Under existing circumstances, more money has been made by the 

ale of eggs than by either of the other means, and silk-worm growers 
in this country have gradually drifted into this branch of the industry. 
Eggs raised in this country are free from disease, and, the fact that as 
high as $6 and $8 per ounce have been paid for them, and that France 
paid in 1876 114,000 franesand in 1877 1,691,400 francs for eggs exported 
from the United States,* is as eloquent in showing the remarkable adapta- 
tion of ourcountry to silk-culture as that other fact, not generally known 
that the chief of the French commission to our Centennial confessed 
that there was no silk in France superior to some that was there on ex- 
hibition and grown in North Carolina. The production of a certain num- 
ber of eggs does not necessarily prevent the production at the same 
time of choked cocoons or reeled silk; and the pierced cocoons that have 
been used for breeding purposes have also a certain market value, com- 
manding about $1 per pound at Patterson, N. J. This egg-producing 
branch of the industry can, however, only admit of a limited expansion. 

As a means of indicating the profits in silk-culture I have prepared 
the subsidiary estimates. Optimistic theorists have done much harm in 


* These figures are on the authority of the Moniteur des Sotes for January 18, 1879, 
but they may include also those received from China through the United States. 
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the past by making fabulous calculations as to the profits of sill-culture. 
The figures here given are based on data furnished by men like Messrs. 
E. V. Boissiére and L. 8. Crozier, of Silkville, Kans., E. Fasnach, of 
Raleigh, N. C., T. N. Dale, of Patterson, N. J., &c., and on the current 
prices as quoted in the Moniteur des Soies. They arein every sense mod- 
erate estimates, but it must not be forgotten that they do not include 
capital invested in the shape of food-plants. As yet, and until Congress 
gives the necessary encouragement, it were safest for those only to em- 
bark in this culture who already have mulberry trees to use or who 
decide to feed Osage orange. 


PROFITS OF PRODUCING COCOONS: ESTIMATES FOR TWO ADULTS, OR MAN AND WIFE, 


Average number of eggs per ounce, 40,000. 

Average number of fresh cocoons per pound, 300, 

Average reduction in weight for choked cocoons, 66 per cent. 

Maximum amount of fresh cocoons from one ounce of eggs, 130 to 140 pounds. 

Allowing for deaths in rearing—26 per cent. being a large estimate—we thus get, as 
the product of an ounce of eggs, 100 pounds of fresh or 33 pounds of choked cocoons, 

Two adults can take charge of the issue of from 3 to 5, say 4, ounces of eggs, which 
will produce 400 pounds of fresh or 133 pounds of choked cocoons. 

Price per pound of fresh cocoons (1878), 50 cents. 

Four hundred pounds of fresh cocoons, at 50 cents, $200. 

Price per pound of fresh cocoons (1876), 70 cents. 

Four hundred pounds of fresh cocoons, at 70 cents, $280. 

Actual sales in Marseilles, December, 1878, of choked cocoons, 15 francs per kilo- 
gram, or $1.66 per pound, which for 133 pounds choked cocoons would be $220.78. 

Price per pound of choked cocoons (1876), $2.25; 133 pounds of choked cocoons at 
$2.25, $299.25. 

Freight, packing, commissions, and other incidental expenses, say $25, making as 
19 eee for the labor of two persons for six weeks, at the present low prices, 

195.78. 

Caleulating on the basis of $1.50 per pound of choked cocoons, which, as shown 
in the following estimates, a reeling establishment in this country could afford to pay, 
we get approximately the same amount, viz., $199.50. As already stated, the capital 
invested in food for the worms is not included in these estimates, nor is the first cost 
of the ounce of eggs deducted. The silk grower should raise his own ‘‘seed,” and the 
time required for this purpose is more than compensated for by the time saved in feed- 
ing during the first and second ages of the worms, when the whole time of two adults 
is not required as it is subsequently. 


APPROXIMATE PROFITS OF REELING. 


One pound of reeled silk requires 3% pounds of choked cocoons. 

An expert can in six days reel 43 pounds of raw silk. 

Price of best raw silk in French market, 1878 (market very low), $8.50 per pound. 

Nine pounds of raw silk, at $8.50, $76.50. 

ae discount for cash, commissions for selling, and transportation would reduce this 
to $65.42. 

To produce 9 pounds of raw silk would require the labor of two reelers for six days, 
at $1 per day, or $12; adding to this $2.50 for indirect labor, we get $14.50 as the cost 
of labor in reeling 9 pounds. 

Thus the labor to reel 1 pound of raw silk will cost $1.70, or that to reel 1 pound of 
choked cocoons, approximately, 50 cents. : 

Deducting the cost of reeling from the $65.42 obtained, we have $50.92 with which 
to» buy the necessary cocoons; say 33 pounds of choked cocoons for the 9 pounds 
reeled silk. If we use $49.50 of this sum for this purpose, it will enable us to pay 
$1.50 per pound for our cocoons and we still have $1.42 as a profit on every 9 pounds 
of raw silk manufactured. This, if we employed two hundred reelers, would be a 
yearly income of $7,384. 

It is safe to say that the process of reeling just about doubles the value of the prod- 
uct, and if the silk-raiser can reel his own cocoons he may safely count on this 
increase of its value, provided it is well reeled. 

What the actual profits are that accrue to the owners of the large filatures in Taras- 
son and other parts of South France or Italy, it would be impossible to state without 
having access to the books of the companies. 


* 


ESTIMATE OF PROFITS IN RAISING EGGS, ta 


Average number of eggs in an ounce, 40,000, 

Maximum number of cocoons from one ounce of eggs, 40,000. 

One-half of these, or 20,000, are females. 

Number of eggs laid by each female, say, 300. 

Quantity of eggs from one ounce, 6,000,000, or 150 ounces. 

Deducting, as probable loss from all causes combined, one-half, we have 75 ounces. 

Price of eggs in Europe, $2 to $5; say, $3 per ounce. 

Amount realized on 1 ounce, $225. 

On the basis of the first estimates two adults could take charge of the issue from 
4 ounces of eggs. These would yield the sum of $900, and, even after allowing for the 
first cost of eggs, trays, commission, freight (which is light), extra time and labor 
(say another month), and incidental expenses, it leaves a very excellent return. 


In studying the above estimates the reader must bear in mind that 
the silk industry, like all industries, will have its ups and downs—its 
periods of buoyancy and depression. It is just now going through one 
of these last. Silk-culture never was and never will be an exceedingly 
profitable business, but it adds vast wealth to the nations engaged in 
it, for the simple reason that it can be pursued by the humblest and 
poorest, and requires so little outlay.. The question of its establishment 
in the United States is, as I have elsewhere said, ‘a question of adding 
to our own productive resources. There are hundreds of thousands of 
families in the United States to-day who would be most willing to add 
a few dollars to their annual income by giving light and easy employ- 
ment for a few months each year to the more aged, to the young, and 
especially to the women of the family, who may have no otner means of 
profitably empioying their time. 

“This holds especially true of the people of the Southern States, most 
of which are pre-eminently adapted to silk-culture. The girls of the 
farm, who devote a little time each year to the raising of cocoons, may 
not earn as much as their brothers in the field, but they may earn 
something, and that something represents an increase of income, be- 
cause it provides labor to those members of society who at present too 
often have none that is remunerative. Further, the raising of a few 
pounds of cocoons each year does not and need not materially interfere 
with the household and other duties that now engage their time, and it 
is by each household raising a few pounds of cocoons that silk-culture 
must, in the end, be carried on in this as it has always been in other 
countries. Large rearing establishments seldom pay.” 

In what follows there has been no attempt to give a detailed treatise 
on the silk industry. It has been the endeavor rather to convey the 
more important information required for beginners. The few quotations 
are from the writer’s fourth report on the insects of Missouri (1871), and 
it is hoped that, by the aid of a closing glossary of the few unavoidable 
technical terms that are used, the language will be clear to all. 


NATURE OF THE SILK-WORM. 


The silk-worm preper, or that which supplies the ordinary silk of com- 
merce, is the larva of a small moth known to scientifie men as Sericaria 
mori. Itis often popularly characterized as the Mulberry Silk-worm. Its 
place among insects is with the Lepidoptera, or Scaly-winged insects, 
family Bombycide, or Spinners. There are several closely allied species, 
which spin silk of different qualities, none of which, however, unite 
strength and fineness in the same admirable proportions as does that of 
the mulberry species. The latter has, mereover, acquired many useful 
peculiarities during the long centuries of cultivation it has undergone. 
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It has in fact become a true domesticated animal. The quality which 
man has endeavored to select in breeding this insect is, of course, that of 
silk-producing, and hence we find that, when we compare it with its wild 
relations, the cocoon is vastly disproportionate to the size of the worm 
which makes it. or the moth that issues from it. Other peculiarities 
have incidentally appeared, and the great number of varieties or races 
of the silk-worm almost equals those of the domestic dog. The white 
color of the species, its seeming want of all desire to escape as long as 
it is kept supplied with leaves, and the loss of the power of flight on thd 
part of the moth, are all undoubtedly the result of domestication. From 
these facts, and partienlarly from that of the great variation within spe- 
cific limits to which the insect is subject, it will be evident to all that the 
following remarks upon the nature of the silk-worm must necessarily be 
very general in their character. 

The silk-worm exists in four states—egg, larva, chrysalis, and adult 
or imago—which we will briefly describe. 


DIFFERENT STATES OR STAGES OF THE SILK-WORM. 


THE EGG.—The egg of the silk-worm moth is called by silk-raisers the 
“seed.” It is nearly round, slightly flattened, and in size resembles a 
turnip-seed. Its color when first deposited is yellow, and this color it, 
retains if unimpregnated. If impregnated, however, it soon acquires a 
gray, slate, lilac, violet or even dark green hue, according to variety or 
breed. It also becomes indented. When diseased it assumes a still 
darker and dull tint. With some varieties it is fastened to the substance 

upon which it is deposited by a gummy secretion of the moth produced 

in the act of ovipositing. Other varieties, however, among which may 
be mentioned the Adrianople whites and the yellows from Nouka, in the 
Caucasus, have not this natural gum. <As the hatching point approaches, 
the egg becomes lighter in color, which is due to the fact that its fluid 
contents become concentrated, as it were, into the central, forming worm, 
leaving an intervening space between it and the shell, which is semi- 
transparent. Just before hatching, the worm within becoming more 
active, a slight clicking sound is frequently heard, which sound is, how- 
ever, common to the eggs of many other insects. After the worm has 
made its exit by gnawing a hole through one side of the shell, this last 
becomes quite white. Each female produces on an average from three 
to four hundred eggs, and one ounce of eggs contains about 40,000 in- 
dividuals. It has been noticed that the color of the albuminous fluid of 
the egg corresponds to that of the cocoon, so that when the fluid is white 
the cocoon produced is also white, and when yellow the cocoon again 
corresponds. 

THE LARVA oR Worm (P1.I, Fig. 1).—The worm goes through from 
three to four molts or sicknesses, the latter being the normal number. 
The periods between these different molts are called “ages,” there being 
five of these ages including the first from the hatching and the last from 
the fourth molt to the spinning period. The time between each of these 
molts is usually divided as fellows: The first period occupies from five 
to six days, the second but four or five, the third about five, the fourth 
from five to six, and the fifth from eight to ten. These periods are not 
exact, but simply proportionate. The time from the Hatching to the 
spinning of the cocoons may, and does, vary all the way from thirty to 
forty days, depending upon the race ‘of the worm, the quality of the 
food, mode of feeding, temperature, &c.; but the same relative propor- 
tion of time between molts usually holds true. 
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The color of the newly hatched worm is black or dark gray, and it is 
covered with long stiff hairs, which, upon close examination, will be 
found to spring from pale-colored tubercles. Different shades ‘of dark 
gray will, however, be found among worms hatching from the same 
batch of eggs. The hairs and tubercles are not noticeable after the first 
molt, and the worm gradually gets lighter and lighter until, in the last age, 
it is of a cream-white color. When full grown it presents the appear- 
ance of Fig. 1, Pl. I. It never becomes entirely smooth, however, as 
there are short hairs along the sides, and very minute ones, not notice 
able with the unaided eye, all over the body. 

The preparation for each molt requires from two to three days of fast- 
ing and rest, during which time the worm attaches itself firmly by the 
abdominal prolegs (the 8 non-articulated legs under the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th segments of fhe body, called prolegs in contradistinction to the 6 
articulated true legs under the ist, 2d, and 3d segments), and holds up 
the fore part of the body, and sometimes the tail. In front of the first — 
joint a dark triangular spot is at this time noticeable, indicating the 
growth of the new head; and when the term of ‘‘sickness” is over the 
worm casts its old integument, rests a short time to recover strength, 
and then, freshened, supple, and hungry, goes to work feeding vora- 
ciously to compensate for lost time. This so-called “sickness” which 
preceded the molt, was, in its turn, preceded by a most voracious appe- 
tite which served to stretch the skin. In the operation of molting the 
new head is first disengaged from the old skin, which is then gradually 
worked back from segment to segment until entirely cast off. If the 
worm is feeble, or has met with any misforture, the shriveled skin may 
remain on the end of the body, beimg held by the anal horn; in which 
case the indvidual usually perishes in the course of time. It has been 
usually estimated that the worm in its growth consumes its own weight 
of leaves every day it feeds; but this is only an approximation. Yet it 
is certain that during the last few days before commencing to spin, it 
consumes more than during the whole of its previous worm existence. 
It is a curious fact, first noted by Quatrefages, that the color of the ab- 
dominal prolegs at this time corresponds with the color of the silk. 

Having attained full growth the worm is ready tospinup. It shrinks 
somewhat in size, voids 1 most of the excrement remaining in the alimen- 
tary canal; acquires a clear, translucent, often pinkish or amber-colored 
slant) becomes restless; ceases to feed, and throws out silken threads. 
The silk is elaborated in a fluid condition in two long, slender, eonyo- 
luted vessels, one upon each side of the alimentary canal. As these 
vessels approach the head they become less convoluted and more slen- 
der, and finally unite within the spinneret from which the silk issues in 
a glutinous state and apparently in a single thread. The glutinous 
liquid which combines the two, and which hardens immediately on ex- 
posure to the air, may, however, be dissolved in warm water. The worm 
usually consumes from three to five days in the construction of the 
cocoon, and then passes, in three days more, by a final molt, into the 
chrysalis state. 

THE Cocoon (PI. I, Fig. 2).—The cocoon consists of an outer lining 
of loose silk, known as “floss,” which is used for carding, and is spun 
by the worm in first getting its bearings. The amount of this loose 
silk varies in different breeds. The inner cocoon is tough, strong, and 
compact, composed of a firm, continuous thread, which is, however, not 
wound in concentric circles as might be su pposed, but irregularly, in 
short figure of 8 loops, first in one place and then in another, so that in 
reeling several yards of silk may be taken off without the cocoon turn- 
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inground. In form the cocoon is usually oval, and in color yellowish, 
but in both these features it varies greatly, being either pure silvery- 
white, cream or carneous, green, and even roseate, and very often con- 
stricted in the middle. It has always been considered possible to dis- 
tinguish the sex of the contained insect from the general shape of the 
cocoon, those containing males being slender, depressed in the middle, 
and pointed at both ends, while the female cocoons are of a larger size 
and rounder form, and resemble in shape a hen’s egg with equal ends. 
Mr. Crozier, however, emphatically denies this, and thinks it “next to 
impossible for the smartest connoisseur not to be mistaken.” 

THE CHRYSALIS.—The chrysalis is a brown, oval body, considerably 
less in size than the full-grown worm. In the external integument may 
be traced folds corresponding with the abdominal rings, the wings folded 
over the breast, the antenne, and the eyes of the inclosed insect—the 
future moth. At the posterior end of the chrysalis, pushed closely up 
to the wall of the cocoon, is the last larval skin, compressed into a dry 
wad of wrinkled integument. The chrysalis state continues for from two 
to three weeks, when the skin bursts and the moth emerges. 

THE Mors (PI. I, Fig. 3)—With no jaws, and confined within the 
narrow space of the cocoon, the moth finds some difficulty in escaping. 
For this purpose it is provided, in two glands near the obsolete mouth, 


‘ with a strongly alkaline liquid secretion, with which it moistens the end 


of the cocoon and dissolves the hard gummy lining. Then, by a forward 
and backward motion, the prisoner, with crimped and damp wings, 
gradually forces its way out, and when once out the wings soon expand 
and dry. The silken threads are simply pushed aside, but enough of 
them get broken in the process to render the cocoons from which the 
moths escape comparatively useless for reeling. The moth is of a cream 
color, with more or less distinct brownish markings across the wings, 
as in Fig. 3. The males have broader antenne or feelers than the 
females, and may by this feature at once be distinguished. Neither sex 
flies, but the male is more active than the female. They couple soon 
after issuing, and in a short time the female begins depositing her eggs, 
whether they have been impregnated or not. Very rarely the unimpreg- 
nated egg has been observed to develop. 


ENEMIES AND DISEASES. 


As regards the enemies of the silk-worm but little need be said. It 
has been generally supposed that no true parasite will attack it, but in 
China and Japan great numbers of the worms are killed by a disease 
known as “uji,” which is undoubtedly produced by the larva of some 
insect parasite. Several diseases of a fungoid or epizodtic nature, and 
several maladies which have not been sufficiently characterized to enable 
us to determine their nature, are common to this worm. One of these 
diseases, called muscardine, has been more or less destructive in Europe 
for many years. It is of precisely the same nature as the fungus (Lm- 
pusa musce), which so frequently kills the common house-fly, and which 
sheds a halo of spores, readily seen upon the window-pane, around its 
victim. 

A worm, about to die of this disease, becomes languid, and the pulsa- 
tions of the dorsal vessel or heart become insensible. It suddenly dies, 
and in a few hours becomes stiff, rigid, and discolored; and finally, in 
about a day, a white powder or efflorescence manifests itself, and soon 
entirely covers the body, developing most rapidly in a warm, humid at- 
mosphere. No outward signs indicate the first stage of the disease, and 
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though it attacks worms of all ages, it is by far the most fatal in the | 


fifth or last age or stage, just before the transformation. 


“This disease was proved by Bassi to be due to the development of | 


a fungus (Botrytis Bassiana) in the body of the worm. It is certainly 
infections, the spores, when they come in contact with the body of the 
worm, germinating and sending forth filaments which penetrate the 
skin, and upon reaching the internal parts give off minute floating 
corpuscles, which eventually spore in the efflorescent manner described. 
Yet most silk-worm raisers, including such good authorities as E. F. 
Guérin-Méneville and Eugene Robert,* who at first implicitly believed 
in the fungus origin of this disease, now consider that the Botrytis is 
only the ultimate symptom—the termination of it. At the same time 
they freely admit that the disease may be contracted by the Botrytis 
spores coming in contact with worms predisposed by unfavorable condi- 
tions to their influence. Such a view implies the contradictory belief 
that the disease may or may not be the result of the fungus; and those 
who consider the fungus as the sole cause certainly have the advantage 
of consistency.” Dr. Carpenter, of microscopic fame, believes in the 
fungus origin of the disease, and thinks it entirely caused by floating 
spores being carried in at the spiracles or breathing orifices of the worm 
and germinating in the interior of the body. 


Whichever view be held, it appears very clear that no remedies are * 


known, but that care in procuring good eggs, care in rearing the worms, 
good leaves, pure, even-temperatured atmosphere, and cleanliness, are 
checks to the disease. The drawers and other objects with which the 
diseased worms may have been in contact should be purified by fumi- 
gations of sulphurous acid (SO,), produced by mixing bisulphite of 
soda with any strong acid, or, better still, by subjecting them to a car- 
bolic-acid spray from an atomizer. In this way all fungus spores will 
be destroyed. In fact it will be well to wash off the trays or shelves 
once in a while with diluted carbolic acid, as a sure preventive. It is 
the best disinfectant known to science. The cheapest kinds may be 
used with the same efficacy as the more expensive. 

Another disease, known as pébrine, has proved extremely fatal in 
‘Southern Europe, and for twenty years has almost paralyzed silk-eult- 
ure in France. It is a disease which, in its nature and action, except 
in being hereditary, bears a striking analogy to cholera among men. 
“The worms affected by pébrine grow unequally, become languid, lose 
appetite, and often manifest discolored spots upon the skin. They die 
at all ages, but, as in muscardine, the mortality is greatest in the last 
age. The real nature of this malady was for a long time unknown. In 
1849, M. Guérin-Méneville first noticed floating corpuscles in the bodies 
of the diseased worms. ‘These corpuscles were supposed by him to be 
endowed with independent life, but their motion was afterwards shown 
by Filippi to depend on what is known as the Brownian motion, and 
they are now known either by the name of panhistophyton, first given 
them by Lebret, or by that of psorospermia. ‘They fill the silk canals, 
invade the intestines, and spread throughout the tissues of the animal 
in all its different states; and though it was for a long time a mooted 
question as to whether they were the true cause or the mere result of 
the disease, the praiseworthy researches of Pasteur have demonstrated 
that pébrine is entirely dependent upon the presence and multiplication 
of these corpuscles. He bas analyzed the disease so clearly that not 
only do we see its nature, but are able to point out the remedy. The 
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disease is both contagious and infectious, because the corpuscles which 


have been passed with the excrement or with other secretions of dis- 
eased worms have been taken into the alimentary canal of healthy ones 
in devouring the soiled leaves, and because it may be inoculated by 
wounds infiicted by the claws. It is hereditary on the mother’s side, 
because the moth may have the germ of the disease and yet vviposit. 
Indeed, the eggs may be affected and yet look fair and good, the mi- 
croscopic psorospermie not being visible, so that the only true test of 
disease or health is an examination of the parent moth; and by killing 
off all infected moths the disease can be controlled. 

“ Both the diseases mentioned are, therefore, in the strict sense of the 
word, silk-worm plagues; the one of a fungus and the other of an epi- 
zootic nature. Each may become epidemic when the conditions are fa- 
vorable for the undue multiplication of the minute organisms which 
produce them, or when the checks to the increase of such organisms are 
removed by carlessness or ignorance.” Cleanliness and purification are 
absolutely necessary in treating both these diseases, and in pébrine care 
must be taken to see that the eggs are sound by a microscopic examina- 
tion of the moths. This may be done after the eggs are laid, and if the 
corpuscles be found in the mother, her eggs should be discarded. 

Silk-worms are subject to other diseases, but none of them have ever 
acquired the importance of those described. What is called gattine by 
older authors is but a mild phase of pébrine. The worms are apt to be 
purged by unwholesome leaves; too great heat makes them sickly; or 
they may become yellow, limp, and die of a maiady called grasserie or 
jaundice, which is almost sure to appear in large broods, and which is very 
common in those reared in this country. When the worms die from 
being unable to molt they are called luseties, and such cases are most 
abundant at the fourth molt. All these different ailments, and others 
not mentioned, have received names, some local, others more general; 
but none of them warrant further notice here, as they are not likely to 
become very troublesome if proper attention and care be given to the 
worms. 

VARIETIES OR RACES. 


As before stated, domestication has had the effect of producing nu- 
merous varieties of the silk-worm, every different,climate into which it 
has been carried having produced either some changes in the quality of 
the silk, or the shape or color of the cocoons, or. else altered the habits 
of the worm. 

Some varieties produce but one brood in a year, no matter how the eggs 
are manipulated; such are known as Annuals. Others, known as Bivol- 
tins, hatch twice in the course of the year; the first time, as with the An- 
nuals, in April or May, and the second, eight or ten days after the eggs 


. are laid by the first brood. The eggs of the second brood only are 


kept for the next year’s crop, as those of the first brood always either 
hatch or die soon after being laid. The 7revoltins produce three annual 
generations. There are also Quadrivoliins, and, in Bengal, a variety 
known as Dacey, which is said to produce eight generations in the course 
of a year. Some varieties molt but three times instead of four, espe- 
cially in warm countries and with Trevoltins. Experiments, taking into 
consideration the size of the cocoon, quality of silk, time o¢cupied, 
hardiness, quantity of leaves required, etc., have proved the annuals 
to be more profitable than any of the polyvoltins, although Bivoltins 
are often reared; and Mr. Alfred Brewster, of San Gabriel, Cal., says 
that he found a green Japanese variety of these last more hardy than 
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the Chinese Annuals. Varieties are also known by the color of the 
cocoons they produce, aS greens, or whites, or yellows, and also by the 
country in which they flourish. The white silk is the most valuable 
in commerce, but the races producing yellow, cream-colored, or flesh- 
colored cocoons are generally considered to be the most vigorous. No 
classification of varieties can be attempted, as individuals of the same 
breed exported to a dozen different localities would, in all probability 
soon present a dozen varieties. The three most marked and noted 
European varieties are the Milanese (Italian) breed, producing fine 
small yellow cocoons; the Ardéche (French) producing large yellow 
cocoons, and the Brousse (Turkish) producing large white cocoons of 
the best quality in Europe. Owing to the fearful prevalence of pébrine 
among the French and Italian races for fifteen or twenty years back, the 
Japanese Annuals have come into favor. The eggs are bought at Yoko- 
hama in September, and shipped during the winter. There are two 
principal varieties in use, the one producing white and the other green- 
ish cocoons, and known respectively as the white Japanese and the 
green Japanese Annuals. These cocoons are by no means large, but the 
pods are solid and firm, and yield an abundance of silk. They are 
about of a size, and both varieties are almost always constricted in the 
middle (Pl. I, Fig. 4, ¢ green, d white). Another valuable race is the 
white Chinese Annual (P1. I, Fig. 4, e), which much resembles the white 
Japanese, but is not as generally constricted. Plate H, Fig. 4, a and b 
represent, respectively, white and yellow French Annuals. 


WINTERING AND HATCHING THE EGGS. 


We have already seen the importance of getting healthy eggs, free 
from hereditary disease, and of good and valuable races. ‘There is little 
danger of premature hatching until December, but from that time on, 
the eggs should be kept in a cool, dry room in tin boxes to prevent the 
ravages of rats and mice. They are most safely stored in a dry cellar, 
where the temperature rarely sinks below the freezing point, and they 
should be occasionally looked at to make sure that they are not affected 
by mold. If, at any time, mold be perceived upon them it should be at 
once rubbed or brushed off, and the atmosphere made drier. If the tin 
boxes be perforated on two sides and the perforations covered with fine 
wire gauze, the chances of injury will be reduced to a minimum. 

The eggs may also, whether on cards or loose,* be tied up in small 
bags and hung to the ceiling of the cold room. The string of the bag 
should be passed through a bottle neck or a piece of tin to prevent injury 
from rats and mice. The temperature should never be allowed to rise 
above 40° F., but may be allowed to sink below freezing point without 
injury. Indeed, eggs sent from one country to another are usually 
packed in ice. ‘They should be kept at a low temperature until the Mul- 
berry leaves are well started in the spring, and great care must be taken 
as the weather grows warmer to prevent hatching before their food is 
ready for them, since both the Mulberry and Osage orange are rather 
late in leafing out. One great object should be, in fact, to have them 
all kept back, as the tendency in our climate is to premature hatching. 
Another object should be to have them hatch uniformly, and this is best 
attained by keeping together those laid at one and the same time,’and 
by wintering them, as already recommended, in cellars that are cool 
enough to prevent any embryonic development. They should then, ag 


*¥or explanation see what follows under egg-laying. 
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soon as the leaves of their food-plant has commenced to put forth, be 
placed in trays and brought into a well-aired room where the tempera- 
ture averages about 75° I. If they have been wintered adhering to the 
cloth on which they were laid, all that is necessary to do is to spread 
this same cloth over the bottom of atray. If, on the contrary, they have 
been wintered in the loose condition, they must be uniformly sifted or 
spread over sheets of cloth or paper. The temperature should be kept 
uniform, and a small stove in the hatching-room will prove very val- 
uable in providing this uniformity. The heat of the room may be in 
creased about 2° each day, and if the eggs have been well kept back 
during the winter, they will begin to hatch under such treatment on the 
fifth or sixth day. By no means must the eggs be exposed to the sun’s 
rays, Which would kill them in a very short time. As the time of hatch- 
ing approaches, the eggs grow lighter in color, and then the atmos- 
phere must be kept moist artificially by sprinkling the floor, or other- 
wise, in order to enable the worms to eat through the egg-shell more 
easily. They also appear fresher and more vigorous with due amount 
of moisture. 


FEEDING AND REARING THE WORMS. 


The room in which the rearing is to be done should be so arranged 
that it can be thoroughly and easily ventilated, and warmed if desirable. 
A northeast exposure is the best, and buildings erected for the express 
purpose should, of course, combine these requisites. If but few worms 
are to be reared, all the operations can be performed in trays upon tables, 
but in large establishments the room is arranged with deep and numer- 
ous shelves, from 4 to 8 feet deep and 2 feet 6 inches apart. All wood, 
however, should be well seasoned, as green wood seems to be injurious 
to the health of the worms. When the eggs are about to hatch, mosquito- 
netting or perforated paper should be laid over them lightly. Upon this 
can be evenly spread freshly-plucked leaves or buds. The worms will 
rise through the meshes of the net or the holes in the paper and cluster 
upon the leaves, when the whole net can easily be moved. In thismoy-_ 
ing, paper has the advantage over the netting, in that it is stiffer and 
does not lump the worms together in the middle. They may now be 
spread upon the shelves or trays, care being taken to give them plenty 
ot space, as they grow rapidly. Each day’s hatching should be kept 
separate in order that the worms may be of a uniform size, and go through 
their different moltings or sicknesses with regularity and uniformity ; 
and all eggs not hatched after the fourth day from the appearance of 
the first should be thrown away, as they will be found to contain inferior, 
weakly, or sickly worms. It is calculated that one ounce of eggs of a 
good race will produce 100 pounds of fresh cocoons; while for every 
additional ounce the percentage is reduced if the worms are all raised 
together, until for 20 ounces the average does not exceed 25 pounds of 
cocoons per ounce. Such is the general experience throughout France, 
according to Guérin-Méneville, and it shows the importance of keeping 
them in small broods, or of rearing on a moderate scale. 

The young: worms may be removed from place to place by means of a 
small camel’s-hair brush, but should be handled as little as possible. The 
best mode of feeding and caring for them is by continuing the use of 
the feeding-net first mentioned. As the worms increase in size the net 
must have larger meshes, and if it should be used every time fresh food 
is furnished, it will save a large amount of time and care. It entirely 
obviates the necessity of handling the worms, and enables the person 
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having charge of them to keep them thoroughly clean; for, while they 
pass up through the net to take their fresh food, their excrement drops 
through it and i is always taken up with the old ‘litter beneath. It also 
acts as a detective of disease; for such worms as are injured, feeble, or 
sickly, usually fail to mount through the meshes and should be carried 
off and destroyed with the refuse in the old net below. ‘This placing on 
of the new net and carrying away of the old is such a great conven- 
ience and time-saver that in France, for many years, paper stamped 
‘by machinery with holes of different sizes, suited to the different stages — 
of the worms, has been used. The paper has the advantage of cheap- 
ness and stiffness, but a discussion as to the best material is unneces- 
sary here, the aim being to enforce the principle of the progressive rise 
of the worms. Details “will suggest themselves to the operator. 

Where the nets are not used, there is an advantage in feeding the 
worms upon leaf-covered twigs and branches, because these last allow a 
free passage of air, and the leaves keep fresh a longer time than when 
plucked. In this feeding with branches consists the whole secret of the 
California system, so much praised and advocated by M. L. Prevost. 
The proper stamped paper not being easily obtained in this country, 
mosquito-netting will be found a very fair substitute while the worms 
are young, and when they are larger 1 have found thin slats of some 
non-resinous and well-seasoned wood, tacked in parallel lines to a frame 
just large enough to set in the trays, very serviceable and convenient— 
small square blocks of similar wood being used at the corners of the 
tray to support the frame while the worms are passing up through it. 
Coarse twine-netting stretched over a similar frame will answer the 
same purpose, but wire-netting is less useful, as the worms dislike the 
smooth metal. 

Where branches, and not leaves, are fed, the Osage orange has the 
advantage of ’ Mulberry, as its spines prevent too close sett ling or pack- 
ing, and thus insure ventilation. It is recommended by many to feed 
the worms while in their first age, and consequently weak and tender, 
leaves that have been cut up or hashed, in order to give them more 
edges to eat upon and to make less work for them. This, however, is 
hardly necessary with Annuals, although it is quite generally practiced 
in France. With the second brood of Bivoltins it might be advisable, 
inasmuch as the leaves at the season of the year when they appear, have 
attained their full growth and are a little tough for the newly hatched 
individuals. In the spring, however, the leaves are small and tender, 
and nature has provided the young worms with sufficiently strong jaws 
to cut them. 

Many rules have been laid’down as to regularity of feeding, and much 
stress has been put upon it by some w riters, most advising four meals a 
day at regular intervals, while a given numb er of meals between molts 
has also been ur ged; but such definite rules are of but little avail, as so 
much depends upon ‘circumstances and conditions. The food should, in 
fact, be renewed whenever the leaves have been devoured, or whenever 
they have become in the least dry, which, of course, takes place much 
quicker when young and tender than when mature. This also is an 
objection to the use of the hashed leaves, as, of course, they would dry 
very quickly. The worms eat most freely early in the morning and late 
at night, and it would be well to renew the leaves abundantly between 
5and 6a. m. and between 10 and 11 p.m. One or two additional meals 
should be given during the day, according as the worms may seem to 
need them. Great care should be taken to pick the leaves for the early 
morning meal the evening before. as when picked and fed with the dew 
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upon them they are more apt to induce disease. Indeed, the rule should 
be laid down, never feed wet or damp leaves to your worms. In ease 
they are picked during a rain, they should be thoroughly dried before 
being fed; and on the approach of a storm it is always well to lay in a 
stock, which should be kept from heating by occasional stirring. Care 
should also be taken to spread the leaves evenly, so that all may feed 
alike. During this first and most delicate age the worm requires much 
care and watching. 

As the fifth or sixth day approaches, signs of the first molt begin to 
be noticed. The worm begins to lose appetite and grow more shiny, and 
soon the dark spot already described appears above the head. Feeding 
should now cease, and the shelves or trays should be made as clean as 
possible. Some will undoubtedly undergo the shedding of the skin much 
more easily and quickly than others, but no feed should be given to these 
forward individuals until nearly all have completed the molt. This 
serves to keep the batch together, and the first ones will wait one or 
even two days without injury from want of food. It is, however, un- 
necessary to wait tor all, as there will always be some few which remain 
sick after the great majority have cast their skins. These should either 
be set aside and kept separate, or destroyed, as they are usually the 
most feeble and most inclined to disease; otherwise, the batch will grow 
more and more irregular in their moltings and the diseased worms will 
contaminate the healthy ones. It is really doubtful whether the silk 
raised from these weak individuals will pay for the trouble of rearing 
them separately, and it will be better perhaps to destroy them. The 
importance of keeping each batch together, and of causing the worms to 
molt simultaneously, cannot be too much insisted upon as a means of 
saving time. 

As soon as the great majority have molted they should be copiously 
fed, and, as they grow very rapidly after each molt, and as they must 
always be allowed plenty of room, it will probably become necessary to 
divide the batch, and this is readily done at any meal by removing the 
net when about half of the worms have risen and replacing it by an 
additional one. The space allotted to each batch should, of course, be 
increased proportionately with the growth of the worms. The same 
precautions should be observed in the three succeeding molts as in this 
first one. 

As regards the temperature of the rearing-room, great care should be 
taken to avoid all sudden changes from warm to cold, or vice versa. A 
mean temperature of 75° or 80° EF. will usually bring the worms to the 
spinning-point in the course of 35 days after hatching, but the rapidity 
of development depends upon a variety of other causes, such as quality 
of leaf, race of worm, &ec. If it can be prevented, the temperature should 
not be permitted to rise very much above 80°, and it is for this reason 
that a room with a northern or northeastern exposure was recommended 
as preferable to any other. The air should be kept pure all of the time, 
and arrangements should be made to secure a good circulation. Great 
care should be taken to guard against the incursions of ants and other 
predaceous insects, which would make sad havoc among the worms were 
they allowed an entrance; and all through the existence of the insect, 
from the egg to the moth, rats and mice are on the watch for a chance 
to get at them, and are to be feared almost as much as any other enemy 
the silk-worm has. 

The second and third casting of the skin take place with but little 
more difficulty than the first, but the fourth is more laborious, and the 
worms not only take more time in undergoing it, but more often perish 
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in the act. At this molt it is perhaps better to give the more forward 
individuals a light feed as soon as they have completed the change, in- 
asmuch as it is the last molt and but little is to be gained by the retar- 
dation, whereas it is important to feed them all that they will eat, since 
much of the nutriment given during the last age goes for the elaboration 
of the silk. At each successive molt the color of the worm has been 
gradually whitening, until it is now of a decided cream color. Some 
breeds, however, remain dark, and occasionally there is an individual 
with zebra-like markings. During these last few days the worms require 
the greatest care and attention. All excrement and litter must be often 
removed, and the sickly and diseased ones watched for and removed 
from the rest. The quantity of leaves which they devour in this fifth 
age is something enormous, and the feeding will keep the attendant 
busily employed. 

Summed up, the requisites to successful silk-worm raising are: Ist. 
Uniformity of age in the individuals of the same tray, so as to insure 
their molting simultaneously. 2d. No intermission in the supply of 
fresh food, except during the molting periods. 3d. Plenty of room so that 
the worms may not too closely crowd each other. 4th. I’resh air and as 
uniform temperature as possible. 5th. Cleanliness. ‘The last three are 
particularly necessary during the fourth and fifth ages. While small, 
the frass, dung, and detritus dry rapidly, and may (though they should 
not) be left for several days in a tray with impunity, but he who allows 
his trays to go uncleaned far more than a day during the ages mentioned 
will suffer in the disease and mortality of his worms just as they are 
reaching the spinning-point. 


PREPARATION FOR SPINNING. 


With eight or ten days of busy feeding, after the last molt, the worms, 
as we have learned before, will begin to lose appetite, shrink in size, 
become restless, and throw out silk, and the arches for the spinning of 
the cocoons must now be prepared. These can be made of twigs of 
different trees, two or three feet long, set up upon the shelves over the 
worms, and made to interlock in the form of an arch above them. 
Interlace these twigs with broom-corn, hemlock, or other well-dried 
brush. The feet of each arch should be only about a foot apart. The 
temperature of the room should now be kept above 80°, as the silk does 
not flow so freely in a cool atmosphere. ‘The worms will immediately 
mount into the branches and commence to spin their cocoons. They 
will not all, however, mount at the same time, and those which are more 
tardy should be fed often, but in small quantities at a time, in order to 
economize the leaves, as almost every moment some few will quit and 
mount. There will always be a few which altogether fail to mount, and 
prefer to spin in their trays. It is best, therefore, after the bulk have 
mounted, to remove the trays and lay brush carefully over them. The 
fact that the worms already mounted make a final discharge of soft and 
semi-fluid excrement before beginning to spin makes this separation 
necessary, as otherwise the cocoons of the lower ones would be badly 
soiled. As the worms begin to spin they should be carefully watched, 
to guard against two or three of them making what is called a double 
or treble cocoon, which would be unfit for reeling purposes. When- 
ever one worm is about to spin up too near another, it should be care- 
fully removed to another part of the arch. In.two or three days the 
spinning will have been completed, and in six or seven the chrysalis will 
be formed, 
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Eight days from the time the spmning commenced it will be time to 
gather the cocoons. The arches should be carefully taken apart, and 
the spotted or stained cocoons first removed and laid aside. Care should 
be taken not to stain the clean ones with the black fluids of such worms 
as may have died and become putrid, for there are always a few of these 
in every cocoonery. The outer cocoons of loose or floss silk are then 
torn from the inner cocoons or pods, and the latter separated according 
to color, weight and firmness of texture; those which best resist pressure 
indicating that the worm has best accomplishedits work. Too much care 
cannot be taken to remove the soft or imperfect cocoons, as if mixed with 
the firm ones, they would be crushed and soil the others with their con- 
tents. Thevery best of the firm cocoons are now to be chosen as seed for 
the next year, unless the raiser prefers buying his eggs to the trouble of 
caring for the moths and keeping the eggs through the winter. Eggs 
bought from large establishments are, however, apt to be untrustworthy, 
and it is well for all silk-raisers to provide their own seed. These co- 
coons should be chosen for their firmness, and the fineness and color of 
the silk, rather than for their size. Mr. Crozier says: “If white, take 
them of the purest white, neither soft nor satin-like; if yellow, give the 
preference to the straw-colored, which are the most sought after; and, 
last, if they are the green of Japan, the greener they are, of a dark, 
sharp color, very glossy, the better is the quality of the thread. Dis- 
ecard the pale shades in the last breed.” If there are any double or 
treble cocoons in the batch, of the right color, quality, and consistency, 
they should be used before the others, as they are just as good for breed- 
ing purposes, though unfit for reeling. In estimating the quantity that. 
will be required, the following figures will be of use: The general esti- 
mate is always made of 40,000 eggs to the ounce, and also that each 
female lays from 300 to 400 eggs. Taking the higher estimate, it will 
require only 100 females to lay an ounce of eggs; taking the lower, it 
will require 153. It will, therefore, not be safe to take fewer than 200 
cocoons, half males and half females, if an ounce of seed is desired, and 
from that to 225 would be safer. While it may not always be possible 
to determine the sex of the cocoons by their shape, we may approxi- 
mately separate them by weighing. The whole quantity set aside for 
breeding purposes is first weighed in order to get the average, and then 
each one is weighed separately, and all above the average may be pretty 
accurately considered females and all below it males. These breeding 
cocoons should now be either pasted upon card-board on their sides, or 
strung upon a string, great care being taken to run the needle through 
the silk only and not deep enough to injure the chrysalis, the object 
being in both cases to secure the cocoon so that the moth can the more 
readily make its escape. They can be laid aside in a rat-proof place to 
await the appearance of the moths, and in the mean time the other co- 
coons should be taken care of. 


CHOKING THE CHRYSALIS. 


In most silk-producing countries the parties who raise the cocoons sell 
them to the reeling establishments before suffocation is necessary, as 
these establishments have better facilities for this work than are to be 
found in private families. If, however, the reeling is done by the raiser, 
or some time must elapse before the cocoons can be sent to a reeling 
establishment, some means must be used to kill the contained chrysalis 
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before the cocoon is injured for reeling purposes by the egress of the 
moth. This can be done by stifling them with steam or choking them 
by dry heat. Steaming is the surest, quickest, and best method, if the 
facilities are at hand: it ean be done at any steam mill. The cocoons 
are laid upon shelves in a tightly sealed box and the steam is turned 
in. ‘Twenty minutes will sufiice to do the required work, and the co- 
coons are then dried in the sun. The dry-heat method ocenpies a much 
longer time. The coecons are placed in shallow baskets and slipped 
on iron drawers into an oven which is kept heated to a temperature 
of about 200° Fah. This should not be increased for fear of burning 
the silk. This operation lasts from two to twenty-four hours. A cer- 
tain humming noise continues so long as there is any life, and its cessa- 
tion is an indication that the chrysalides are all dead. Where the chok- 
ing is well done there is little loss, only about one per cent. of the 
cocoons bursting at the ends. After choking in this manner, the 
cocoons should be strewn upon long weoden shelves, in the shade, with 
plenty of air, and, for the first few days, frequently stirred. After re- 
maining on these shelves for about two months, with occasional stir- 
rings, the chr ysalides become quite dry and the cocoons will preserve 
indefinitely. They are, however, still subject to the attacks of rats and 
mice, and the little beetles known as “museum pests,” belonging to the 
genera Dermestes and Anthrenus, are attracted by the dead chrysalis 
within and will penetrate the cocoon, injuring it for reeling purposes. 
In the warm Southern States the dry-heat choking can be accomplished 
by simple exposure to the sun. This was done by M. L. Prevost in 
Southern California, and is practised habitually by Mr. Crozier in Silk- 
ville, Kans., who says: “Here the cocoons need only to be fully exposed 
to the rays of the sun, from nine o’clock in the morning until four o’elock 
in the afternoon. Two or three days of such exposure are sufficient. 
But, as sometimes strong wind can annihilate the effect of the sun’s 
warmth, it is good to have for that purpose long boxes, 4 feet wide, sides 
6 inches high, to be covered with glass frames. This will increase the 
heat, and by absorbing the air of the box, stifle your chrysalis most 
surely.” Ed. Miiller, another Cahfornia grower (Nevada County), al- 
ways makes use of this method of stifling by the sun’s rays, but says 
that a crack the glass cover of the box should be left open to allow the 
evaporation of the moisture, which otherwise would collect in large 
drops upon the glass, and, fallmg back upon the cocoons, would keep 
them moist for alonger time. Do not, however, allow the ants to creep 
in at the crack, as they, too, will penetrate the cccocn to feed upon the 
chrysalis. 

In the colder climates it has been suggested that the chrysalis could 
be well choked, with no injury to the coccons, by placing them in a 
vacuum box and exhausting the air. Chloroform has been used toa 
certain extent, and experiments are now eee made in France with 
sulph-hydri¢ acid gas, a vapor which is evolved from the mixture of 
dilute sulphuric acid and sulphide of ‘babe also, with bisulphide of 
carbon. 

EGG LAYING—REPRODUCTION. 


In from twelve to twenty days from the time when the worm com- 
menced to spin, the moths will begin to issue from the cocoons laid 
aside for breeding purposes. They i ssue most abundantly during the 
early merning hours, from four to eight o’clock, and as they appear 
they should be taken by the wings and the sexes kept apart for a 
short time. The males may be readily distinguished from the females 
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by their broader antenne and smaller bodies, as also by the inces- 
sant fluttering of their wings. The females remain comparatively quiet, 
their abdomens being heavy and distended with eggs. A few hours 
after issuing, the sexes, in equal numbers, may be placed together, 
great care having been taken to destroy any that are at all deformed, in 
order to keep the breed as fine as possible. They should be placed upon 
’ paper or card-board, and the room should be kept as dark as possible in 
order that the males shall not uncouple themselves. For the complete 
impregnation of the eggs, the sexes should be kept together six hours, 
neither more nor less, and occasionally visited in order to replace those 
males which may have become separated. Should there, on this day, 
more males than females issue, the superfluous males may be put in a 
closed box and kept till the next day, when the state of things may be 
reversed. Should there, on the other hand, be a superfiuity of females, 
a sufficient number of the strongest and most vigorous males should be 
uncoupled at 4 hours and placed with the unpaired females for 6 hours 
more. As the pairs are uncoupled at the end of 6 hours, care should be 
taken to injure neither sex. The female should be held by the wings 
with one hand and the abdomen of the male. gently pressed with the 
other. The males may then be laid aside in a box, as there may be use 
for them before all the moths have appeared. After all the females are 
impregnated, however, their mates may be thrown away. The females, as 
soon as separated, should be placed for a few minutes upon sheets of blot- 
ting-paper, where they will free themselves of a quantity of greenish-yel- 
low fluid. From the blotting-paper they should be transferred to trays 
lined with cloth upon which the eggs are to be laid. This cloth should 
be of the smoothest sort of woollen stuif rather than of linen or paper, if 
it is desired to remove the eggs at a future time, as they will stick so 
fast to the latter that it will be difficult to remove without bruising them. 
Upon these trays they may be placed in rows, and will immediately com- 
mence depositing. It is advisable to tip up the trays at one end so that 
they incline a little, as the moths are then more apt to lay their eggs 
uniformly. They should also be kept in the dark, in accordance with 
the nocturnal habit of the moth. The temperature of the room should 
be kept at about 75°, and plenty of air given during oviposition. Allof 
the thoroughly impregnated eggs will be laid in about 24 hours, and the 
moth should be removed after that length of.time. She may continue 
depositing a short time longer, but the eggs should be kept by them- 
selves and not mixed with the others. It will be well, also, if the best 
- and purest breed be desired, to keep the eggs of those moths which were 
coupled with males that had been used before separated from the eggs 
laid by those which were coupled with virgin males. ‘ The eggs are 
best preserved on the cloth where originally deposited, as they are pro- 
tected by a natural coating of varnish, and, being fastened, the worms, 
when hatching, eat their way out better. Jor commercial purposes, how- 
ever, they are usually detached during the winter by immersing the cloth 
containing them in cool soft water for a few moments; the moisture be- 
ing then drained off by means of blotting-paper and the eggs gently 
removed with a paper-knife. They are then washed in soft water, thor- 
oughly dried, and put away for keeping. All eggs which swim on the 
surface are considered bad and discarded. The Japanese producers sell 
their eggs on eards or cartoons made of coarse silk. The cards are placed 
in wooden frames, the rims of which are varnished, so that the moths— 
disliking the varnish—are made to confine their eggs upon the cards, 
which are consequently covered in a very regular and uniform manner.” 

The egg retains the characteristic color of the unimpregnated ones— 
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light yellow—for 12 or 15 days, when it gradually acquires the gray, 
lavender, or greenish tint of impregnation. The moths live but a few 
days after having perpetuated their kind. 


REELING. 


‘If the mere rearing of the worm and the production of the cocoons 
is simple, the reeling of the silk is by no means so, as the greatest skill 
is required to accomplish the work properly, and the value of a hank of 
silk depends as much on the skill of the reeler as upon the quality of the 
original thread. In the best cocoons the silk will measure upwards of a 
thousand feet in length, and, though it appears single, it is in reality 
composed of two threads, which are glued together and covered as they 
issue from the spinneret of the moth with a glossy varnish, which en- 
ables the worm to fasten the silk where it wills, and which is soluble in 
warm water.” 

In countries where there are steam-reeling establishments, it is gen- 
erally more profitable for the small raiser to sell his cocoons, and not go 
to the trouble and expense of reeling by hand; but, unfortunately, there 
is no market for choked cocoons in this country, and the raiser will be 
under the necessity of reeling his own silk if he wishes to make the 
most of them. It will be desirable, then, in this paper, to state the 
facts and principles which should govern the unwinding and reeling, for 
the benefit of those who may wish to use single basins and reels worked 
by hand. In the greatreeling districts of France, everything is brought 
to such perfection in the jilatures, or reeling establishments, by the aid 
of steam, that the hand-reels have there almost gone out of use. But 
most of the silk is unwound by hand-power in China, and excellent silk 
may be made by dexterous management with a good hand-reel. 

“‘ Raw silk is classified into organzine, tram, and floss. Organzine is 
considerably twisted and is the choicest. Tram is made from inferior 
cocoons and is but slightly twisted. Floss is made of the loose silk, 
carded and spun like cotton or wool. 

“The thread of silk as it unwinds from the cocoon is valueless for 
manufacturing purposes, several of them combined going to make the 
staple of commerce. The persons employed in unwinding silk are mostly 
women, one standing or sitting before each basin, of which she has en- 
tire charge. The basin is made of copper, and, in the large establish- 
ments, the water in each basin is heated by steam, at the control of the 
operator. The cocoons are plunged into the water, when it is near the 
boiling point, and moved about sothat the gum which fastens the threads 
becomes uniformly and thoroughly softened. They are then beaten with 
a small birchen broom, having the tips split, so that the loose threads 
readily fasten to them. After beating a short time, the operator gets 
all the cocoons fastened, and, taking the bundle of threads, shakes the 
cocoons till each hangs but byasingleone. She now takesup five ormore 
threads (brins), according to the quality of silk wanted, unites them, and 
introduces the combined staple or strand (fil) into a little glass eye on 
one side of the basin. She then forms a second similar strand and 
introduces it into a second eye on the other side. The strands are then 
brought together, twisted several times, separated above the twist, and 
introduced into two other glass eyes or ringlets through which they 
are led, one to each end of the reel or tambour, which is kept revolving 
in a steady, rapid manner, and to which is also given a certain back-and- 
forth side motion. The great object in reeling is to get the threads uni- 
form, rounded, well joined, properly freed from moisture, and so crossed 
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on the reel that they will not stick or glaze, ¢.g it is termed. These ob- 
jects are attained by the twisting and the ‘o-and-fro lateral movement 
of the reel, as also by properly regulating the distance between reel and 
basin. The uniformity of the thread depe‘ads on the skill of the operator, 
who must supply a new thread as soon “s one begins to give out. This 
is called nourishing the silk, and is d.one by dexterously casting, with 
the thumb, the new thread upon the combined strand, to which it imme- 
diately adheres. In this she must vse much judgment, for the silk of a 
cocoon gradually gets lighter and finer as it approaches the end, and the 
uniformity of strand does not entirely depend on the uniformity in num- 
ber of the individual threads forming it. Whenever the silk rises in 
locks the temperature of the water is known to be too hot, and when it 
unwinds with difficulty the temperature is, on the contrary, too low. 
The operator is supplied with a skimmer with which to remove all chrys- 
alides and refuse silk; alsy, with a basin of cold water in which to cool 
her fingers, which are being constantly dipped in the hot basin. This 
constitutes the whole operation of unwinding, but before the skeins, as 
they come from the recl, are ready for the manufacturer they must un- 
dergo still further manipulation. The staple is first passed through a 
cleanser, consisting of a clasp lined with cloth, which catches any loose 
sik or other matter that may beadhering toit. It is then further cleansed 
and purged by being passed through four similar cleansers (purgewrs), 
then twisted about 500 times to the yard, then doubled and again twisted 
about 400 times to the yard. It is finally run on to reels about 14 feet 
in diameter, and taken off and twisted in a peculiar knot or hank. 
Through all these operations the oscillating to-and-fro lateral motion is 
kept up, so as to produce the diagonal crossing of the strands, and it 
will be readily understood that each staple is, in the end, composed of 
ten or more of the simple threads first spun by the worm. 

“The loose or flock silk, together with all which, from one cause or 
another, cannot be reeled, is soaked in water for three days, boiled for 
one-half hour in clear lye, washed in rain-water, and when dry, carded, 
and spun, it makes an inferior floss silk.” 

In order to better illustrate these principles, we have introduced figures 
of three reels. Pl. I, Fig. 4, is the old Piedmontese reel, which for many 
years held its supremacy, and which has been the foundation of numer- 
ous improved reels. It is formed of four bars or arms, and is usually 
about a yard in circumference. One of these bars is. provided with 
hinges so that it may fold inwards towards the center when it becomes 
necessary to slacken the silk in order to carefully remove it from the 
reel. The lateral movements so necessary in order that the consecutive 
circles shall not stick together is gained in rather a clumsy manner by 
means of cogs. The strands, after being twisted several times at ¢, in 
order to round and smooth the threads by friction, are passed over the 
guides b b, which are inserted in the traversing bar a. To this bar the 
lateral movement is imparted by a pin connected with the outer circum- 
ference of the cog-wheel d. This is connected at e with the cog revolv- 
ing with the shaft of the reel. f represents a charcoal-furnace under 
the copper basin g. The cross-bar hk, to which are attached the glass 
eyes through which the threads from the cocoons first pass, is usually 
widened into a shelf, upon which to place the broom and the cold water 
for the reeler’s fingers. 

Pl. I, Fig. 5, and Pl. II, Fig. 1, represent, respectively, a plane view, 
seen from above, and a longitudinal vertical section of an old French 
reel, differing somewhat from the Piedmontese, and the principles of 
which are employed in all the improved reeling establishments of to-day. 
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a. The oblong water-baSin heated by a charcoal-furnace or by steam, — 


and frequently ‘divided by ,vartitions. 

bb. Hooked wires or eyekts to guide several threads and keep them 
apart. 

fe c. Points where the threads are twisted upon each other to clean 
their surfaces and compactly rouud them. 

d. Cylinder on shaft, with a spiral groove in its surface, in whieh fits 
a pin from the traversing- bar, thus giving the lateral movement to the 
thread which goes through a ‘guider on the front end of the bar, which 
moves through the are of a circle. 

e. The reel. 

f. Pulleys which transmit by a belt the rotary motion of the cylinder 
d to the reel ¢, that connected with the reel being the smaller of the 
two. 

g. Friction lever, for tightening or slackening the endless cord, in set- 
ting or stopping the winding operation. There is usually a series of 
such reels in one apartment, driven by the same motive power, but 
each of them, as has been shown, can be stopped at pleasure. In ease 
the reels are driven by a steam-engine, stopeocks and pipes are so ar- 
ranged that the water in every basin can be instantly or gradually heated 
by steam If desired to run the reel by hand, a handle can be placed 
upon the shaft of the cylinder d, or of the reel e. 

Pl. U, Fig. 2, represents a hand-reel, of much the same style as the 
last, set up and ready for work. This machine was illustrated in the 
American Artisan for February, 1874, in the course of an article by W. 
V. Andrews, of Brooklyn. It is as good a hand-reel as is now in use, 
though it is made on the same prineiple as the old French reel of forty 
years ago. 

a. Tin basin with copper bottom for holding the water in which the 
cocoons are boiled, fitting tightly over the tray b. 

b. Square tin tray for reception of cocoons, &e. 

c. Short stick inserted in a holder, on which the ends of the cocoons 
are wound, so as to be ready for use. 

e. Cock to let off water from the basin. This should be done every 
night after use. 

J. Door of furnace lined with fire-bricks, wherein the chareoal fire is 
lighted to heat the water in a. 

g. Flue-pipe to carry off fumes; this, as supplied, is short; the length 
and direction in which it may be carried varying in every ease. It is 
necessary that all the charcoal fumes should be earried. either into a 
chimney or into the open air. 

hh. Glass eyes on wire holders, through which the threads from the 
cocoons pass upward to the pulleys atk. itis ef importance that the 
glass eyes should be so placed that the threads pass upward in a straight 
line from the water to the pulleys at k, and aiso from the pulleys to the 
top of the wheel at 0 (except so far as when diverted laterally by the long 
guider at ll); friction is thus reduced to a minimum, and the elasticity of 
the thread preserved. 

4. A former arrangement for twisting the threads one upen the other; 
this is now discontinued as unnecessary, since the twist given to the 
threads at & and continued downward to the point ’ effects its purpose 
with a minimum of friction, and produces a superior thread. ‘This twist 
is effected by the very simple method of passing one thread round the 
other, as shown in the small drawing of the pulley /. 

kk. Rollers or pulleys revolving on bent-wire stands, over which the 
threads pass. 
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W. Poreelain tubes on wire holders, between which the threads pass 
to reach 0. Glass eyes may be substituted for the first pair of these 
tubes with equal advantage. 

an. A grooved arrangement by means of which the long guider work- 
ing to and fro distributes the thread to the reel “‘ in the cross.” Unless 
the thread is thus wound “on the eross,” it cannot be unwound at the 
mills when required to be thrown, and is, therefore, unsalable. 

o. The top of the reel on which the silk is wound. One of the arms is 
furnished with the screw-hinge attached, by means of which the length 
of the arm is diminished to take off the silk. 

p. Handle of the machine. (The letter in the cutis in the wrong 
place.) 

The adult reecler sits on the stool in front of the cocoons, and the other 
stool is occupied by the child who turns the crank. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


The traditional food plant of the silk-worm is the Mulberry (botanical 
genus Morus). There are two species of Mulberry indigenous to the 
United States, namely, the Red Mulberry (Morus rubra) and the Small- 
leaved Mulberry (Morus parvifolia), neither of which is suitable silk-worm 
food. I have tried in vain to rear the worms upon rubra, but they either 
refuse its leaves entirely or dwindle and soon die upon it. The imported 
species which are most used are the white (JL. alba), the Multicaulis, and 
the black (If. nigra). This last is inferior to the other two as silk-worm 
food. 

The mulberry grows readily, being easily propagated by cuttings or 
layers or from the seed. The white mulberry, in particular, grows well 
from cuttings, and this is perhaps the readiest and most economical 
method of planting to secure a stock. 

The cuttings should be started in rows, 3 or 4 inches apart, in ground 
prepared by deep plowing and harrowing. They should be about 6 inches 
long, and should be cut just before an eye in every case. They should 
be almost entirely buried. The quickest way to get a supply of leaves 
is to grow dwarfs. Set out the young trees from the nursery in rows 10 
to 15 feet apart, and 6 to 8 feet between the rows, and form the crown 
of the tree by cutting down toa foot or so fromthe ground. The height 
of the tree and its form are easily regulated by pruning, and upon this 
process depend not only the vigorous growth of the tree, but also the 
ease with which the leaves may be gathered when desired. The pruning 
may be done in February or March, either every year or every other 
year. All dead twigs and dried bark should be removed and the limbs 
kept as smooth as possible, as this greatly facilitates picking. The best 
time for planting is in the fall, from frost until December, and in the 
spring, from March until May. 

For growing standard high trees, a practical raiser gives the following 
directions: The cutting should remain two years in the nursery without 
pruning. The third year it is cut down close to the ground and trans- 
planted. The finest shoot is then allowed to grow, and in good land it 
will reach a height of 8 or 10 feet in one season. The fourth year it is 
cut back to 6 feet or thereabouts. Then, the three or four terminal buds 
only being allowed to grow, all others are removed as often as they 
appear by passing the hand along the stem. 

The Moretti, a variety of the White Mulberry, is profitably grown in 
the form of a hedge, and the large size of its leaves makes it a very de- 
sirable variety. 
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OSAGE ORANGE.—The cultivation of the Osage orange (Maclura au- 
rantiaca) is so well understood in this country that there is no need of 
giving detailed instructions on the subject. Very generally used as a 
hedge plant in those sections of the country which are particularly 
adapted to silk-culture, its leaves may at once be obtained without any 
special investment of capital. Indeed, as the hedges need trimming, the 
cutting off of the new year’s growth, as the leaves may be wanted for feed- 
ing purposes, is a saving rather than an expenditure. Those who use 
this plant as silk-worm food must, however, bear in mind that the shoots 
from a hedgerow become very vigorous and succulent by the time the 
worms are in the last age. These more milky and succulent terminal 
leaves should be thrown aside and not used, as they are apt to induce 
flaccidity and disease. } 

In avoiding these more tender leaves, and using only the older and 
firmer ones, especially when the worms are large, consists the whole 
secret of the successful rearing of silk-worms on this plant; and if care 
be had in this respect there will be no appreciable difference in the silk 
crop from Osage orange as compared with that from Mulberry. 

Should the worms, from whatever cause, hatch before either Mulberry 
or Osage orange leaves can be obtained, they may be quite successfully 
fed, for a few days, upon well-dried lettuce leaves. It will, however, be 
worse than a waste of time to attempt to feed them entirely on these 
leaves, or, in fact, on any other plants than the two here recommended. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED. 


Age. The interval between any two molts. 

Alimentary canal. The food canal; a straight, simple tube, running from one end of 
the body to the other, and which it is impossible to subdivide into gullet, stomach, 
and intestine. 

Alkaline. Having the opposite reactions to an acid. 

Anal horn. The horn upon the posterior end of the body of the worm. 

Annuals, Those races which produce but one brood in a year. 

Antenne. The feathery feelers upon the head of the moth. 

Bivoltins. Those races producing two broods in one year. : 

Bombycide. The family of moths commonly known as ‘‘spinners,” to which the silk- 
worm moth belongs. 

Botrytis Bassiana. The fungus causing muscardine. 

Brin. The French term for a single thread from the cocoon. 

Carneous. Flesh-colored. \ 

Choked cocoons. A term applied to those cocoons in which the chrysalis has been killed. 

Chrysalis. The third or restful stage of the insect, or that between the worm and the 
moth; inclosed in the cocoon. : 

Cocoon. The silken covering with which the worm surrounds itself before passing 
into the chrysalis state. 

Cocoonery. The name applied to a room or building used for the spinning of worms 

Dacey. A Bengalese race of worms producing eight broods each year. 

Dorsal vessel. The heart, extending from one end of the body to the other, just under 
the skin of the back. eae 

Epizootic. A term having the same significance with lower animals as epidemic with 
man. 

Fil. A French term for the combined threads as they come from the reel. 

Filature. The French name for a reeling establishment. 

Floss silk. Raw silk made from the loose matexial of the outer cocoon and from 
pierced cocoons, &c. It is carded and spun like cotton or wool. 

Gattine. An old name for a mild phase of the disease known as pébrine. 

Grasserie, A silk-worm disease allied to jaundice. 

Green cocoons. A name frequently applied to fresh or unchoked cocoons. Should be 
avoided, except where it has reference to cocoons of a green color. 

Greens. A name applied to those races making coc:oons of a greenish tint. 

Integument. Skin or outer covering. 

Labium. The under lip upon which is situated the» spinneret. 

Larva. The second or worm stage of the insect. 

Lepidoptera. Name of the Order to which the silk- worm belongs. 
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Lusettes. A name applied to the worms which die from being unable to molt. 
Magnanerie. Cocoonery. 
Moretti. A variety of the White Mulberry discovered in 1815 by Professor Moretti, of 
Pavia. 
Mori. The scientific specific name for the silk-worm. 
Morus. The botanical generic name of the Mulberry. 
Multicaulis. A species of Morus often called the Chinese Mulberry. 
Muscardine. A silk-worm disease of a fungous nature, characterized in the text. 
Spinneret. A tube projecting from the lower lip and through which the silk issues. 
Organzine. The choicest kind of raw silk, made from the best cocoons, and consider- 
ably twisted. ; 
Ovipositing. Laying the eggs. 
Panhistophyton. Name given by Lebret to the floating corpuscles in the bodies of 
worms affected by pébrine. 
Pébrine. A silk-worm disease characterized in the text. 
Pod. The compact portion of the cocoon which is used for reeling purposes. 
Polyvoltins. A term applied indiscriminately to all races which produce more than 
one brood in a year. 
Prolegs. The ten non-jointed legs under the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and last 
joints of the body of the worm. 
Psorospermie. Ordinary name for the floating corpuscles in the bodies of worms 
affected by pébrine. 
Purgeur. The French word for cleanser—a clasp lined with cloth, through which 
the skeins of raw silk are passed to remove loose silk and foreign particles. 
Quadrivoltins. Those races which produce four broods in one year. 
Raw silk, Silk reeled from the cocoons before being spun and woven. 
Seed. The eggs in bulk. 
Sericaria. A generic name proposed by Latreille, and to which the silk-worm is re- 
ferred by modern writers. 
Sickness. The period of molting. 
<Jesktiage The breathing-holes of the insect; one row of nine down each side of 
the body. 
Spores. The germinating seed of fungi. 
Tambour. The French for reel. 
Tram. Raw silk reeled from inferior cocoons and but slightly twisted. 
Transformation. The change from one state to another, as from worm to chrysalis 
or from chrysalis to moth. 
Trevoltins. Those races of silk-worms of which there are three broods in one year. 
Whites. Those varieties having white cocoons. 
Yellows. Those varieties having yellow cocoons. 


THE GRAPE PHYLLOXERA. 


Various experiments and observations respecting this insect have been 
made by me during the year, but require further time for completion. 

The fact that about 280 tons of California grapes were received weekly 
and sold in the markets of Philadelphia during the past season is suffi- 
cient to show that the grape-interest in this country is increasing in im- 
portance, and to lead to the hope that the discouragement which grape- 
growers in the Mississippi Valley must feel after four consecutive un- 
favorable seasons must needs soon give way before brighter prospects, 
that, it seems to me, are necessarily in store forthem. One thing is sure, 
namely, that the interest manifested abroad in our American grape-vines 
does not flag. These vines are constantly discussed in the foreign 
horticultural journals, while one periodical, La Vigne Americaine (The 
American Vine), is entirely deroted to them. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion to me that the varieties which I first recommended, seven years 
ago, are, in the main, those still sought for and used by the French 
sufferers from Phylloxera, as stock on which to graft their viniferas. It 
is further interesting to observe that the grounds which I took in regard 
to grafting above ground (in the 7th Missouri Report, pp. 108-116); are 
justified by the experience had during the last few years in France. 
Such grafting is found to be quite practicable, notwithstanding the want 
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of faith shown in it by our earlier ampelographers. The fears which I 
expressed in the same report as to the danger of the intreduction and — 
spread of the Phylloxera in California have also been more than justi- 
fied, since many vineyards have already been seriously injured or totally 
destroyed by the insect. I am glad to be able to confirm in this connec- if 
tion the truth of the statement of Mr. P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., 
namely, that this insect does not eccur in that lecality. While spend- 

ing a few days with him last September I was able to verify its non- 
occurrence there; and here let me remark that, however much contempt 

there may be for the Seuppernong, no one can witness the prolificacy or 
experience the delicacy and sweetness of such varieties as Tender-pulp 

and Thomas, as they grow in Georgia, without having a due apprecia- 

tion of their value for the Southern States. 

Regarding the range of Phylloxera, it had often been asserted that 
around Washington the root insect was not to be found; yet I have 
found it extremely abundant, both in the vineyards of the district and 
of those just across the line in Virginia, some of the latter suffering to 
such an extent that the whole crop was a failure, though the owners 
were unsuspicious of the cause. 

After reviewing in the 8th Missouri Report all that was then known of 
the habits and natural history of the grape Phylloxera, I drew certain 
practical conclusions to the effect that complete knowledge of its habits, 
instead of simplifying its destruction, showed that it was almost if not 
quite hopeless to expect its destruction by any possible or praeticable 
means, and rendered preventive measures ail the more urgent. I ex- 
pressed my doubt as to the value of decortication of the vines, and the 
burning of the bark in winter, or any means which aimed at the killing 
of the winter egg upon the branches and canes of the vines. Diligent 
search had failed to reveal these winter eggs in anything like the quan- 
tity one might expect, and the fact remained that the insect could go on 
propagating under ground for at least four years without the necessary 
intervention of the impregnated egg. Further research made since con- 
firms me in the belief that the normal mode of hibernation of the species 
is as a young larvaupon roots. From the results of the deliberations of 
the International Phylloxera Congress, held in 1877 at Lausanne, as well 
as from those held in 1878 at Berne and Montpellier, it was conelu- 
sively proved that decortication, as I had anticipated, was of little or 
no avail. 


NOTES ON THE APPLE-WORM. 
7 

Mr. J. Savage, of Lawrence, Kans., in a recent number of Colman’s 
Rural World, remarks upon the freedom of Michigan apples from the 
werk of the Apple-worm (Carpocapsa pomonelia), This same freedom 
was generally noticed in 1878, not only in Michigan but in many parts 
of New York, and it doubtless obtained elsewhere. It will be well for 
us to endeavor to arrive at the reasons. To my mind the following, first 
urged by me in the New York Tribune, may very properly be given: 
ist. The very general failure of the apple crop in 1877, as exemplified in 
the reports for that year, which we find both in the proceedings of the 
Michigan Pomological Society and in these of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. This failure was in many localities so nearly total that 
scarcely any apples were grown, and it follows as a consequence that 
very few codling moths were produced to perpetuate the species the fol- 
lowing year. A second reason, so far as Michigan is concerned, may be 


found in the fact that in no State in the Union have more intelligent 
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and persevering efforts been made to prevent its ravages. Through the 
columns of the agricultural and horticultural journals, as well as in the 
pages of their pomological transactions, the simple methods of fighting 
this pest that have been reported and recommended in the Missouri Re- 
ports have been persistently kept before the people, while Professor 
Beal, of the Agricultural College, has, perhaps, done more good than 
any one else by “showing that it cost him no more than 4 cents per tree 
to keep the bands around the trunks, changing them every nine days in 
‘the warm months, from the first appearance of the worms until the end 
of August, in an orchard of 250 trees. Ll agree with him when he as- 
serts that “if a man will not take the trouble to keep his fruit from the 
worms he deserves to eat wormy apples” 

Since my connection with the Department of Agriculture there have 
been sent to me four different kinds of patent bandages to be used as 
traps for this apple-worm, but I can find no advantages in any of them 
over the simple paper bandages, first recommended by me in 1872, and 
since very generally employed. 


THE WESTWARD PROGRESS OF THE IMPORTED CABBAGE- 
WORM. 


In 1869, in my second Missouri report, in treating of this insect, I re- 
marked, cl There is every reason to fear that it may some day g eet a 
foothold in our midst,” after showing that it was then contined to cer- 
tain restricted parts of Canada and New England, and had not spread 
west of New York. It has been making further progress westward 
every season since. The past year it has done considerable damage as 
far west as Chicago, and I have also received good testimony that it 
was observed around Saint Louis. I have given my reasons, in the re- 
port referred to, for believing that it will prove more disastrous to the 
cabbage fieids around Saint Louis than the southern cabbage worm 
(Pieris protodice), which has always been with us and has done, at times, 
considerable damage; and I refer those who wish to be prepared with 
a full knowledge of the habits of this species to thut same report. 

As remedies, few liquids will prove more effectual than hot water, 
judiciously applied, though 1 pound of whale-oil soap, dissolved in about 
6 gallons of water, or even a strong tar water, may be used to advantage. 
The application should be made several times during the year, as it will 
be most effectual when the worms are young. 

As preventive measures, the worms may be induced to transform 
under flat pieces of board laid upon any object that will raise them about 
an inch from the surface of the ground. These boards should be exam- 
ined every week and the transforming larve or the chrysalides destroyed. 
The butterflies may also be captured by hand-nets and prevented from 
laying their eggs. 


CHAPIN’S APPLE-LEAF-SEWER. 
(Phoxopteris nubeculana, Clem.) 
[Ord, LEPIDOPTERA ; Fam. TORTRICID 2. | 
In March, 1877, I received from Mr. O. C. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, 


Ontario County, New York, a quantity of folded apple leaves, each leat 
containing a small, greenish-yellow larva about 9 millimeters in length. 
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in the accompanying letter, Mr. Chapin stated that these insects had 
been noticed in his locality for three years, and seemed to be rapidly in- 
creasing. In 1876 the trees were seriously injured, one-fourth of the 
leaves in a part of his orchard containing the insects. He had noticed 
them in many orchards, and felt sure that they extended over considera- 
ble territory. The latter part of the same month specimens were re- 
ceived from Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell University, with the remark 
that it was common in orchards in some parts of the State of New York. 

Early in April the larve began to change to chrysalides, and after 
about ten days of chrysalis life, moths began to appear, and they con- 
tinued to issue until the middle of May. At this time Mr. Chapin wrote 
that the moths were very abundant in his orchard upon the trunks and 
leaves of the trees. 

Although the eggs have not as yet been observed, they are probably 
laid upon the leaves, the young larva hatching out in the early part of 
June. The worm folds the leaf by drawing the edges together, so that 
the upper surface is within the fold, and the whole thus forms a hollow 
case without an opening (Pl. I, Fig.3, b). In this it lives protected, 
feeding only upon the parenchyma. The worms (PI. U, Fig. 3, a) are 
found throughout the summer and autumn, there being, according to 
Mr. Chapin’s observations, but one annual brood. Upon the approach 
of winter the worm lines the folded leaf inside with silk, and falls with 
it to the ground, where it remains in the larval state until the following 
April or May, when the transformations take place as already described. 
Just prior to the emergence of the moth, the chrysalis partly works its 
way through the back of the leaf, to facilitate the exit of the perfect 
insect. 

In a paper read before the Western New York Horticultural Society, 
in the fall of 1877, Professor Comstock urges the very simple and ob- 
vious preventive for the injuries of this insect of raking together all the 
leaves in an infested orchard, soon after they fall in the autumn, and 
burning them, thus destroying the inclosed worms. When these are 
actually feeding on the tree their injuries may be arrested in a nursery 
or young non-bearing orchards, by syringing upon them water in which 
either Paris Green or London Purple has been stirred at the rate of 1 
pound to the barrel. 

The colors of the moth (PI. I, Fig. 3, e) are white, with brown molt- 
ings and shades. It was briefly described by Clemens, in 1860,* under 
the name of Anchylopera nubeculana, and subsequently more fully char- 
acterized under the genus Phoxopteris, by Zellert, who gives a figure of 
the right upper wing, which differs somewhat from the more common 
form as bred by me. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 


PHOXOPTERIS NUBECULANA.—Larva—Length when fall grown 11.5. Color greenish yellow. Head 
horizontal, rather narrow, gamboge yellow, with dark trophi. Cervical shield somewhat paler, occu- 
pying nearly the whole dorsal portion of prothoracic joint, and having a conspicuous black spot near 
each outer hind corner. Anal shield of same color, with two less conspicuous spots, which may coalesce 
and form a crescent. Piliferous spots rather large, paler than body, well relieved and normally placed. 

Chrysalis—Length 9™=. Color yellowish brown. Wing sheaths reaching to 4th abdominal joint; 
antennal sheaths not quite so far. Anterior and posterior borders of each abdominal joint armed dor- 
sally with a transverse row of minute, decurved spines. Anal joint quite sharp. 


*Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., 1860. 
t Beitr. z, Kennt. N. A. Nachfalter, p. 249. 
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THE THICK-THIGHED WALKING-STICK. 
(Diapheromera femorata, Say.) 


[Ord. ORTHOPTERA; Fam. PHASMID Zz. ] 
Plate III, Fig. 1. 


Certain elongate insects belonging to the Orthoptera, and popularly 
known as “ Walking-stick” or “ Walking-leaves,” according as they lack 
or possess wings, have long been recognized as among the most bizarre 
of entomological creatures. Mimicking to a remarkable degree, as their 
popular names imply, the twigs and leaves upon which they dwell, these 
insects find their most congenial home in the tropics, where some of 
the species attain to over a foot in length, exclusive of the legs. The 
most common and wide-spread species in North America is the subject 
of the present sketch. 

; NOMENCLATURE. 


Owing to its curious, slender, long-legged, slow-moving characteristics, 
it has been properly dubbed the “ Walking-stick,” “ Stick-bug,” “Spee- 
ter”; while in some localities it is known as “Prairie Alligator,” 
“Devil’s Horse,” and other odd cognomens, generally indicative of its 
appearance and of a superstition which is quite prevalent, but most un- 
founded, that it is poisonous, and can sting or bite. 

The species was described by Say, in 1824* as Spectrum femoratum, 
while the genus Diapheromera, to which it is now referred, was char- 
acterized by G. R. Gray in 1835.t 

The popular name above employed will serve to distinguish it from 
another tolerably common species, the Two-striped Walking-stick. 
(Anisomorpha buprestoides, Stoll.) 


CHARACTERS. 


The colors of the adult are quite variable, and are generally obliter- 
ated in cabinet specimens. Shades of gray, brown, and greenish-brown 
predominate, the head of the male being paler and having three longi- 
tudinal fuscous stripes, and the middle thighs having annulate shades 
of the same color. The front legs of the male and the shanks of the 
others are almost always green. The colors of the female are more uni- 
form, generally grayish, with paler specks and mottlings on the head 
and along the back; but occasionally pale green predominates. Struct- 
urally the male is at once distinguished by his shorter, more slender 
body; his longer legs and feelers; his narrower and less dilated front 
thighs; his swollen middle thighs, and by the greater stoutness of the 
spines near the ends of the middle and hind thighs, these and the other 
distinguishing sexual characters being less obvious in the earlier stages 
of growth. 

DESTRUCTIVE POWERS. 


This insect has always been considered harmless, or, as Harris puts it, 
has “not proved so injurious as particularly to attract attention.” In 

* App. Long’s Second Exped., p. 294. 

t Diapheromerus Sayii. Synopsis of the Species of Insects belonging to the family of 


Phasmids. London. 
tIns. Inj. to Veg., p. 147. 
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1872, however, while lecturing at Cornell University, I noticed that it — 

was unusually abundant around Ithaca, and it was there reported as 
doing considerable injury to the rose bushes and other shrubs. The fol- 
lowing letters from correspondents will, also, show that Harris’s verdict 
which is that of all other standard authors, can no longer be considered 
correct: 


Inclosed find specimens, male and female, of an insect which is proving to be a 
scourge. About the middle of June I discovered, mostly on standing grass, this same 
insect, only very much smaller, of a light pea-green color, but not in sufficient num- 
bers to be thought of as a pest. I noticed about August 15, in the reservation of young 
timber, mostly white oak and hickory, a few trees having the appearance ef being 
burned just enough to kill the leaves. On closer investigation I found many of these 
insects devouring the leaves. Later, I judge at least 25 acres were completely stripped 
of foliage; as much so as if fire had ran through the wood and killed every tree. 
They seemed to have no choice as to what variety of timber they attacked. There 
were many in my peach orchard and lawn. On single trees, far removed from my tim- 
ber lot, they were as thick as could well be, in many places in heajis. Fences adjoin- 
ing the timber were fairly covered with them. They have been known for years in 
this vicinity, but were heretofore always considered harmless. From present appear- 
ances they are greatly to be feared as a scourge, consequently anything relating to 
them will be read with great interest. I hear from them in Florida, but not in such 
numbers as here.—[G. C. Snow, Yates County, New York, in New York Weekly Trib- 
une, November 11, 1874. ] 


About forty years ago my father set out a grove of locust trees for fencing purposes, 
at the foot of a rocky, wooded hill. The trees throve, and for years have furnished 
the farm with posis and stakes. When they were young we began to notice on them, 
now and then, the insects known as ‘‘ Walking-sticks,” and some fifteen years ago 
they began to increase rapidly, appearing in summer on the locusts, to which at first 
they seemed to confine themselves, entirely stripping them of their leaves, and have 
done so every second year since. 

The locusts have nearly all succumbed to the repeated attacks of these repulsive- 
looking pests, which have for some time extended their operations to the adjoiming 
native trees, most kinds of which they feed upon ravenously. 

Lhave never by observation been able to discover when or where the eggs are de- 
posited, nor can I find more than a description of the inseci in any book within my 
reach. Will you throw a little light on the subject, and can you suggest any method 
of destroying these pestiferous walking-sticks ?—[R. E. R. Ferrisburgh, Vt., in Rural 
New Yorker, November 7, 1874.] 

In June last we gave an account of a remarkable visitation of myriads of the in- 
sect known as the walking-siick (Spectrum femoratum) in Yates County, New York, 
and asked for information as to the appearance elsewhere. The following from Mz. 
E. H. Conklin, Cumberland Connty, Pennsylvania, is the first response, which we 
hope may call out others. Mr. C. says: ‘This insect, though not at all common, and 
seldom numerous, has made its annual appearance in our peach orchards for forty 
years, and only once in this time have they been so numerous as to be injurious. In 
this instance, which was about ten years ago, these insects denuded a row of locust 
trees that formed a shelter on the northwest sido of a peach orchard. For halfa 
dozen rods from this locust row the peach trees were also stripped of their leaves. 
Preyicus to this time we neyer saw them on any other trees except the peach. Asto 
color some are light-green, and others brown, amongst male and female. The female 
bas a much heayier body than the male.—[ American Agriculiurist, August, 1877.] 


A further account of great injury to oak timber by this insect on Mr. 
Snow’s farm was given in the American Agriculturist for June, 1877, 
and when applications were made through the editor of the said journal 
for more definite information and for some practical recommendations, 
So little was any one able to comply with such a request, I deemed the 
Inaiter of sufficient interest and importance to warrant further investi- 
gation. A couple of visits to Esperange farm enabled me to clear up 
the insect’s natural history, and suggested, as the sequel will show, a 
simple and feasible means of preventing its injuries. 

Mv. Snow has about 50 acres of woodland, consisting of fine young 
trees, mostly the second growth of hickory, and of different species of 
Oak. In 1874 the +rees on about 25 acres were totally defoliated. In 
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1875 the insects appeared in fewer numbers. In 1876 they were even 
more numerous than in 1874, and covered a larger area. In 1877 again 
they attracted less attention, while last summer I found that Mr. Snow’s 
accounts were by no means exaggerated. By the middle of August the 
bulk of the pests were going through their last molt, and by the end of 
autumn they had stripped most of the trees, showing, however, a decided , 
preference for the Black, Red, and Rock-chestnut oaks over the White 
oaks and. Hickories, which they afiect but little till after the first-men- 
tioned trees are stripped. The underbrush was also very. effectually 
cleaned of its foliage, and the insects hung from and clung to the bare 
twigs and branches in great clusters. They settle to roost on the Witch 
hazel, but do not defoliate it until the other trees mentioned are pretty 
bare. Sumach and Thorn are also little affected, while Peach and Apple 
in an adjoining orchard were untouched. Whenever they have entirely 
stripped the trees and shrubs they move in bodies to fresh pastures, 
crowding upon one another and covering the ground, the fence-rails, 
and everything about them so that it is impossible for a person to enter 
the woods without being covered by them. The timber affected can be 
recognized by its seared and leafless appearance from a great distance, 
and upon entering the woods the ear is greeted by a peculiar seething 
noise, resulting fromthe motion of the innumerable jaws at work on the 
leaves. Their depredations first begin to attract attention soon after 
wheat harvest, and are most noticeable in September. The injury to 
the trees done in 1874 and 1876 was manifest in the death of most of 
the black oaks, and, according to Mr. Snow’s observations, trees die in 
three years after the first attack. 

The unexampled multiplication and destructiveness of this insect at 
Eisperange farm is but one of the many illustrations of the fact long 
since patent to all close students of economic entomology, that species 
normally harmless may suddenly become very injurious. 


‘ 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


_ Owing doubtless to its having so generally been considered harmless, 
the habits of the Thick-thighed walking-stick have not hitherto’ been 
carefully studied ; and it was not known how it passed the winter or 
where the eggs were laid. These eggs, which were first briefly described 
by me in 1874,* are 2.8™™ Jong, oval in shape, slightly compressed at the 
sides, and of a polished black color, with a ventral whitish stripe. They 
look not unlike some plump, diminutive leguminose seed. They are simply 
dropped loosely upon the ground from whatever height the females may 
happen to be, and, during the latter part of autumn where the insects 
are cominon, one hears a constant pattering, got unlike drops of rain, 
that results from the abundant dropping of these eggs, which in places 
lay so thick among and under the dead leaves that they may be scraped 
up in great quantities. 

From general observations of specimens kept in confinement, it would 
appear that each female is capable of laying upwards of a hundred. 
The eggs remain upon the ground all through the winter and hatch for 
the most part during the month of May. Some of them, however, con- 
tinue hatching much later, so that all through the summer and eyen into 
the fall, young individuals may be found. The embryo just about to 
hateh les within the egg with the head pressed against the oval lid, and 
the body curled around so that the end of the abdomen, which is thick- 


“New York Weekly Tribune, November 11, 1874. 
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ened and contracted, reaches near the mouth. The long antennz pro- 
ject in front of the head and follow the curve of the body and the long 
legs are folded up in the central space. At an earlier embryonic stage 
the abdomen is enormously enlarged and the members are correspond- 
ingly small. The young walking-sticks measure at birth 4.5™, and with 
their feelers and legs outstretched, nearly double that length. They 
are invariably, during early life, of a uniform pale yellowish-green color, 
and as they have a habit in their earlier days of keeping near the 
ground, this, coupled with a great readiness to drop whenever disturbed, 
serves to protect them from observation. They may for these reasons 
occur in great numbers in the early part of the season without being sus- 
pected. The insect changes very little in appearance from birth to ma- 
turity except so far as color is concerned, and molts but twice. Growth 
is rapid, averaging, under favorable circumstances, about six weeks from 
birth to maturity. With age the green color gives way to various shades 
of gray and brown. In this way we find great correspondence with its 
surroundings. While the vegetation is green, the specters are green 
also; when the foliage turns in autumn, they change color correspond- 
ingly, and when the foliage is stripped they so closely resemble, in both 
appearance and color, the twigs upon which they rest—the habit of 
stretching out the front legs and feelers greatly enhancing the resem- 
blance—that when they are few in numbers it is difficult to recognize 
them. A few green specimens, more particularly of the males, may 
always be found, even among the mature individuals. 

In contemplating these singular creatures and their wonderful resem- 
blance to the oak vegetation upon which they occur, one cannot help 
noticing still further resemblances. They are born with the bursting of 
the buds in the spring; they drop their eggs as the trees drop their . 
seeds, and they commence to fall and perish with the leaves, the later 
ones persisting, like the last leaves, till frost cuts them off. 


ITS APPEARANCE EVERY ALTERNATE YEAR. 


As will have been already noticed, Mr. Snow has found from his own 
observations that the insects were injuriously abundant every other 
year, and I have been interested in endeavoring to find an explanation 
of this fact. ‘The increase of the insect’s natural enemies whenever they 
- become excessively abundant, and the consequent decrease of the plant 
feeder the following year, undoubtedly have something to do with it; ‘ 
but there is also good evidence that a great many of the eggs remain 
on the ground for two consecutive winters before hatching. Messrs. 
Tt. W. Bringham and L. Trouvelot have both found from experience 
that the eggs of this insect for the most part hatch only after the inter- 
val of two years,* and an examination made of a large number, which 
I have myself kept the present winter, shows that while some have pro- 
ceeded far in embryonic development, others show no development what- 
ever, thus corroborating the experience of these gentlemen. 

We may very justly conclude, therefore, that the species will only be 
injurious every alternate year. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 


Among the natural enemies of this Walking-stick, Mr. Snow has ob- 
served that the crows were very abundant about them, as well as some 


* Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. His., Vol. XI, pp. 88 and 89, 
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other smaller birds. Turkeys, as well as chickens, also feed upon them, 
and may be made good use of while the insects are young and remain 
near the surface of the ground. 

Of the insects that prey upon them, I noticed, both in the immature 
and perfect states, three species of Half-wing bugs (Heteroptera), namely, 
Arma spinosa, Podisus cynicus, Say, both in the typical form, and in the 
variety obscuripes as determined by Professor Uhler; also Acholla mul- 
tispinosa, De Geer. 

REMEDIES. 


While the insects are young, they may be destroyed by sprinkling the 
underbrush in the timber with Paris green water, wherever the timber 
is inclosed so that domestic animals can be kept away from the poisoned 
vegetation. 

The most satisfactory means of averting the insects’ injuries, however, 
will be found in the destruction of the eggs during winter. This may be 
done either by digging and turning them under, or by burning over the 
dead leaves among which they lay. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


DIAPHEROMERA FEMORATA.—Egg—Bean-shaped, hard, and highly polished; obliquely truncate at 
anterior end, which consists of a dark, oval, raised rim, inclosing a slightly elevated, convex, densely 
and deeply punctate brown lid, which is replaced after the young has hatched by the white, sunken 
amnion, which is shed within the egg. Color black, with frequently a faint olivaceous hue, the ventral 
side in strong contrast, whitish, inclining to pale fulvous, and with an elliptical scar recalling the hilum 
of a seed, the interior slightl depressed, the borders slightly raised. This scar reaches to near the lid 
anteriorly and ends in a cord posteriorly, to which cord the black color of the posterior extends in a 
broad point. Thereis usually more or less black within the posterior portionof the scar. Average 
a ows 2.5m"; depth 1.6™"; thickness from side to side 1.2™™, , 

arva—When newly hatched 11.5 long, exclusive of antenns. Color, uniform pale yellowish- 
green, the front pair of legs speckled with brown. Antennz with rafher prominent bristles. Sex 
undistingnishable. Femora sub-equalin size. No femoral spines. 


THE GREAT ELM LEAF-BEETLE, 
(Monocesta coryli, Say.) 
[Ord. COLEOPTERA; Fam. CHRYSOMELID&. | 


The injuries of the imported elm leaf-beetle (Galeruca xanthomelena, 
Schrank)—a small pale-yellow insect with black stripes, and having the 
general size and appearance of the well-known striped cucumber beetle) 
have been long recorded and are well known in the Southeastern States. 
Some interesting observations on this species have been made during 
the year on the department grounds, with the view the better to con- 
trol it, but want of space and time will prevent publishing the results 
in this report. 

I desire to call attention, however, to a much larger beetle, having 
very similar habits, and which has proved extremely destructive to 
the Red or Slippery Elm in Missouri during the past few years. The 
sudden appearance of this insect in such excessive numbers as to abso- 
lutely strip all the elms of this species through the woods for many 
miles must be looked upon as phenomenal; for while J. F. Melsheimer 
reported the beetle many years ago as sufficiently numerous in some 
parts of Virginia to completely defoliate in a short time the hazel (Cory- 
lus Americanus),* the species is generally considered a rarity in_ento- 
mological cabinets. Nor can I find that anything has been recorded of 
its adolescent stages. The beetle was first described by Say (loc. cit.) as 
Galeruca coryli, and is the only North American species of the genus 


* Auctore Say, Journ. Ac. Nat. Se., Phil., TI, 1824. 
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Monscesta to which it is now referred, the genus being more fully rep 
resented in Central and South America. The color is pale clay-yellow, 
with two dark, bluish spots on each wing-ccver. These spots are varia- 
ble in size, and sometimes entirely wanting. 

My attention was first called to the injuries of this larva some three 
years ago by Mr. Geo. W. Letterman, of Allentown, Mo., and I have 


since been able to trace the full natural history of the species as it is 


given below. 
- The parent beetles (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, jj) make their first appearance 
during the month of June, when they may usually be found pairing on 
the tree first mentioned. The eggs (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, a) are laid on the 
under side of the leaf in a compact, more or less globose, gamboge- 
yellow cluster, each egg surrounded and the whole mass firmly held to- 
gether by a glutinous substance. There are, on an average, about 125 
eggs in each mass, the eggs being laid in layers. In general appear- 
ance the mass bears a resemblance to a yellow raspberry. Each egg 
(Pl. IV, Fig. 1, b), when examined separately, is seen to be subspherical 
in form and highly polished. 

The young larve (PL IV, Fig. 1, c) hatch in about a week after the 
eggs are laid, and at first congregate around the empty egg-shells, 
which they nibble and feed upon. Fer about two days they remain 
close to their birthplace, eating only the parenchyma of the leaf, and 
showing so little inclination to travel that, should the leaf by acci- 
dent be detached, they perish rather than search for another. They 
have at this stage of growth the curions habit, when disturbed, of 
raising the abdomen to a nearly perpindicular position, holding on te 
the leaf very firmly with their jaws. They are at this time of a glossy 
yellow color, and generally shed the first skin two days after birth, the 
empty skin adhering tightly to the leaf. 

In the second stage, the color of the worms becomes more brownish, and 
they are more active, but still remain clustered together upon a single leaf 
or branch, scattering but slightly in proportion as they skeletonize one leaf 
after another. They yet, for the most part, feed upon the under side 
of the leaf, not touching the upper skin, and giving to the leaves a 
brownish, speckled, and seared appearance, as if covered by patches of 
some brown fungus. The excrement is voided in long, bead-like strings, 
which cover the ground or hang down from the branches and leaves of 
the infested trees. In another week, or when the larve are about half 
grown, a second molt takes place, they preparing for it in the usual 
manner by firmly attaching the anal joints to the leaf. (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, ¢.) 
In the beginning of the third stage they feed indiscriminately on either 
side of the leat, but still refuse to touch the epidermis of the oppo- 
site side. The gnawings on the upper side at this stage of growth are 
peculiar, being in the form of crescent lines with narrow strips of epi- 
dermis between them; whereas on the under side there is no such regu- 
larity, and all is eaten but the stronger cross veins. Ihave been unable 
to trace any further molts. This third stage lasts from two to three 
weeks, the larvee scattering more thoroughly and the general color be- 
coming quite brown or yellowish-brown. As the worms reach fall 
growth (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, ddd) the fleshy part of the leaves is entirely 
eaten so that little remains but the principal ribs, and the leaves thus 
present a very ragged appearance. 

Toward the end of July and early in August the worms cease feeding 
and descend into the ground, burrowing therein and forming a simple 
oval cavity 2 few inches below the surface, They lie dormant therein 
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through the fall, winter, and early spring months, assuming the pupa 
state (Pl. IV, Fig. 1, i) but about a week before the beetles issue. 

Experiments made upon the larva of the imported elm leaf-beetle 
show that Paris green water is very efiective in destroying it, in both 
the larva and beetle states; and, while I have had no opportunity of 
making such experiments with the species in question, I have no doubt 
that it would here prove equally destructive. The larve are, through-: 
out their existence, quite sluggish and drop to the ground on slight dis- 
turbance. A good shaking of an infested tree, therefore, will bring 
most of them to the ground, and experience shows that they have little 
or no capacity for mounting the tree again. This remedy will be appli- 
table to cultivated trees, especially betore they get too large. 


THE JUNIPER WEB-WORM. 
(Dapsitia rutilana, Hiibn.) 
[Ord. LEPIDOPTERA; Fam. TORTRICIDZ.| 
Plate V, Fig. 1. 


Among the insects to which I have given some attention during the 
year is one which may be known by the above popular name. Mr. P. 
H. Foster, of the Babylon nurseries, Babylon, L. I., had already corre- 
sponded with me about the ravages of this worm in 1877, and, after 
rearing the perfect moth and ascertaining the principal facts in its 
natural history, I had given no further attention to the matter until the 
following letter was received: 

BaByton, L, I., May 13, 1878. 

Drar Str: I send you, by mail this day, some specimens of diseased Juniper. I 
find a very small worm encased in a covering, some of which, no doubt, can still be 
found in the specimen sent. Also one perfect insect and one pupa can be found. I 
have in my nursery from 200 to 300 fine Irish and Swedish Junipers, and unless I can 
find a remedy they will soon be worthless tome. . 

Yours, respectfully, 
P. H. FOSTER. 

The injuries of this insect had never before been reported in this 
country, but the species has long been known to affect Junipers in the 
south of England and other parts of Europe. The probability is, there- 
fore, that it is a comparatively recent importation, though Mr. Foster 
can give me no information that satisfactorily bears upon the point, 
since he himself never imported any Junipers, but obtained his stock 
when quite small of Messrs. Higgins, of Flushing. 

Heine* cites this species as having but a limited distribution, reach- 
ing in Germany to Mecklenburg. It is rare there, the moth appearing 
in June and July. 

In England the moth is known to appear as late as July and August. 

All the facts aseertained about the habits of the species would indi- 
cate that there is great irregularity in development, but there is but 
one annual brood. The insect hibernates at different stages of larval 
development, and the chrysalis is found throughout the spring months. 
The moths begin to appear as early as April, but continue to issue dur- 
ing the summer. 

The eggs, which are not yet known, are doubtless laid singly upon 
different parts of the tree during the summer months and the worms 


*Schmetterlinge Denutschlands und der Schweiz. 
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begin to appear in autumn. I found no trace of them in July, and Mr. 
Foster has often wondered what became of them during the summer. 

The worm from birth webs the leafiets together (Pl. V, Fig. 1, a) and 
lives within a more or less perfect silken tube; this tube being more 
complete around the hibernating individuals. The sprigs and branches 
affected by the worm present a seared and brown appearance, and a tree 
badly affected, may be recognized at a great distance. The Irish and 
the Swedish Junipers (varieties of J. communis) are both badly affected, 
but I did not find it on the Juniperus Virginianus, which is indigenous 
to the island. 

It is difficult to reach this worm by any application that will kill it by 
contact, and for that reason the only way of ridding the trees of it is to 
use some poison, like Paris green or London purple, that will be eaten 
when the worm issues from its web to feed. 

In point.of fact, Paris green water proved effectual m some experi- 
ments made with it at the department on living worms in confinement, 
whereas gasoline, which Mr. Foster applied to the trees, seemed to have 
little effect. 

Another web-worm, Ypsolophus marginellus, feeds in a similar manner 
on Juniper in England, but is not found in this country. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


DaPsiLiA RUTILANA.—Larva—Normally constructed, carneous in color, the head and pro-thoracic 
shield highly polished, deep gamboge-yellow. The head retractile, oblique. Ocelliand mandibles more 
dusky. Body wrinkled, tapering very gradually from meso-thoracic joint to anus. Normal comple- 
ment oflegs. The piliferous spots extremely small and indicated more by the short, pale, glistening 
setous hairs arising therefrom. Wrinkles as in Fig—. Hind borders of abdominal joints slightly 
thickened dorsally. 

Ohrysalis—Color honey-yellow, the skin so delicate that the colors of the imago show clearly through 
it prior to emergence. Normally shaped, elongate, slender; the abdominal joints having, superiorly, 
two transverse rows of rather minute spines; the anus blunt and unarmed; the venter with a few 
ee cg hairs; the antennial sheaths reaching not quite to the tip of the wing sheaths. Average 

ength, 5™™, 

Imago—Average expanse, 12™*. Primaries, bright, glossy orange, crossed by four reddish-brown 
bands. The second band irom the costa is slightly angulate; the third band has the form of a letter 
K, the top of the K being usually closed, though occasionally open. The apical band is wedge-shaped, 
reaching nearly to inferior angle. Frequently this coalesces with the inferior part of the third band. 
Indeed, as Wilkinson states,* though constant in color and size, much variation is found in the orna 
mentation of the primaries. Secondaries dark gray, with cilia of same color. 


THE CLOVER-ROOT BORER. 
(Hylesinus trifolii, Miiller.) 
fOrd. COLEOPTERA; Fam. SCOLYTID.] 


Pl. V, Figs. 2 and 3. 


In September, 1878, I received from Mr. G. C. Snow, of Branchport, 
N. Y., roots of clover that had been ruined by a small beetle not before 
reported in this country as having this habit. The insect was found in 
all stages of growth, though the principal injury had evidently been 
done by the larve, which worked more particularly on the larger roots. 
These last, in many cases, were entirely severed at the surface of the 
ground. The filower-stalks were also in many cases eaten into. A visit 
subsequently made to Western New York revealed the fact that in 
Seneca, Ontario, and Yates Counties this new enemy to American agri- 
culture had been prevalent enough to prevent the cutting of the clover, 
the roots being entirely devoured and the plants pulling out with the 
greatest ease and gathering in windrows before the mower. In the 
fields affected I failed to find, after hours of search, a single plant that 
did not contain the insect in some stage, and in fewer or greater num- 
bers. 


* British Tortrices, p. 318. 
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This beetle has for many years been known in Europe, and in Ger- 
many more particularly, where, as appears from recorded accounts of its 
manner of working, its habits are exactly as I have found them in this 
country. Mr. Pfarrer Schmitt, of Mainz, has given* what is perhaps 
the best account of this insect on record. Miiller, who was the first to 
describe the species,t came to the conclusion that its natural food-plant 
was the Trifolium pratense, and that its work was the principal cause of 
the death of cultivated clover during the third year. 

Mr. Schmitt, while accepting the first proposition, was inclined to 
doubt the truth of the second, and considered that the cause of the 
death of the plant the third year was due to the short duration of life of 
the plant and the mode of cultivation in Germany. 

In that country clover is sown among wheat, and during the first year 
is cut with thelatter. In the second year the clover is cut once for fod- 
der, and a second timefor seed. By this treatment, argues Schmitt, the 
clover plant is weakened, and suffers from exposure, rain, and frost, its 
roots begin to decay, and the plant usually does not survive a third 
summer. The nature of the soil may also have some influence. 

Nordlingert states that the species is found in the roots of Lartiwm 
scoparium, while Kaltenbach § includes Medicago sativa among the plants 
whose roots it affects. 

While the facts which I have been able to learn in relation to the in- 

sect’s work in this country confirm the views of Miiller rather than those 
of Schmitt, yet it is undoubtedly true that this beetle flourishes most in 
the roots of plants that have been injured and that have already begun 
to decay—bearing out in this respect the well-known habits of other 
species of its family which are known to prefer the bark of trees and 
the woody stems of plants that are sickly from one cause or another. 
_ I have found the insect in all three stages of larva (Plate V, Fig. 2, b), 
pupa (c), and adult (d) up to the time of frost, though the perfect beetles 
at this season very greatly predominate. The insect hibernates in any 
of these three stages, and continues propagating as soon as spring opens, 
the beetles issuing from the ground and pairing during the early spring 
months. The female then instinctively bores into the crown of the root, 
eating a pretty large cavity, wherein she deposits from four to six pale, 
whitish, elliptical eggs. These hatch in about a week, and the young 
larve at first feed inthe cavity made by the parent. After a few days, 
however, they begin to burrow downward, extending to the different 
branches of the root. The galleries made in burrowing run pretty reg- 
ularly along the axis of the roots (Plate V, Fig. 2, aaa), and are filled 
with brown excrement. The pupa is formed in a smooth cavity, gener- 
ally at the end of one of these burrows, and may be found in small 
numbers as early as September. 

It is the custom in Western New York to sow the clover in spring 
on ground already sown to fall wheat. This is generally done while the 
snow is yet on the ground or while the frost is disappearing, one peck 
of seed being used to the acre. The clover is allowed to go to seed in 
the fall and usually produces but little. During the second year one 
crop of hay and a crop of seed are obtained. It is during this second 
year that the injury of the Hylesinus is most observed. 

No experiments have yet been made with a view of preventing the 


*Stettiner Ent. Zeit., 1844, pp. 389-397. 

+ Avis sur une espéce de Bostriche qui détruit les racines du Tréfle des pres. Mém, 
Soc. Dép. Mt. Tonerre. I, p. 47 (1807). 

¢ Die Kleinen Feinde der Landwirtschaft, 1869, p. 234. 

§ Die Pflanzenfeinde, etc., p. 121. 
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injuries of this clover pest, and no other mode of prevention suggests — 
itself to my mind than the plowing under of the clover in the spring of 
the second year, if the presence of the beetle is observed. 

There exists another species of Hylesinus in this country so closely 
allied to trifolii that the two are easily confounded. The species in 
question was described by Dr. Le Conte as opaculus in 1865,* and has 


been found infesting Elm and Ash, by Mr. E. A. Schwarz. 


The Clover- 


root borer has been considered synonymous with opaculus,t but a eriti- 
cal examination shows the following pretty constant structural difference 


between the two: 
DIFFERENCES 
between 
Hyjlesinus opaculis, Le Cente, and 


Stont, opaque; when mature of 2 uniform pice- 
ous-black color. (Pl. V, Fig. 3, a.) 


Head punctulate, not narrow in front, without 
transverse impression in front of eyes. 


Epistoma (Pl. V, Fig. 3, 6) truncate or very 
slightly and broadly emarginate. 


Labram visible. . 

Antennial club very large, oblong-oval, less solid; 
the two first joints shining and pubescent only at 
apex. 

Thorax wider than long, very densely punc- 
tate; pubescence moderately thick and short. 

Elytral strie (PI. V, Fig. 3, d) evidently im- 
pressed and regularly, coarsely punctate; imter- 
stices very distinct, each with a regular row of 
small tubercles, which becomes more acute toward 
the apex and the sides. 

Pubescence very coarse and short. 

Tibiw (Pl. V, Fig. 3, c) hardly dentate. 


Ei. trifolii, Muller. 


Smaller, more slender, elytra somewhat shining; 
when matare piceous-black, elytra more or less 
reddish-brown. (Pl. V, Fig. 3, e.) 

Head more strongly, rugosely punctured, with 
a transverse impressicn in front of eyes and nar- 
rowed in front. 

Epistoma (P1. V, Fig. 3, g) tri-sinuate and con- 
sequently bidendate at middle; median sinuation 
sometimes [in the male ?] triangular. 

Labrum not visible. ; 

Antennal club much smaller, oval, solid, en- 
tirely opaque, and pubescent. 


Thorax as wide as long, more coarsely, rngosely 
punctate; pubescence very sparse but long. 

Elytral striw (Pl. V, Fig. 3, 7) hardly impressed 
and very coarsely punctate; interstices mu¢h less 
distinct, coarsely, rngosely punctate. 


Pubescence much finer, sparser, and longer. 

Tibia (PL. V, Fig. 3,2), with large teeth at outer 
apical edge. 

Lives in the roots of clover. 


Lives under dry bark of elm and ash trees. 


That this insect also has its natural enemies, however insufficient they 
may be, is proved by the fact that I found preying on it a Telephorid 
larva, which agrees with that of Telephorus bilineatus, Say, as already 
described by me.t 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


HYLESINUS TRIFOLH.—Larva—Of normal form and character. 
with the mouth parts brown; rest of body dingy white. 
Pupa—Length, 2.2™, characterized by having two minute spineus projections on to 
ue somewhat larger anal points. The thorax has a slight medio-dorsal carina, an 
risties. 


Length, 3™. MTHead, honey-yellow, 


ot head, and 
a few sparse 


THE CLOVER-SHED MIDGE. 
(Cectdomyta leguminicola, Lintner.) 
[Ord. DIPTERA; Fam. CECIDOMYID2.] 


While the Hylesinus just treated of was proving so destructive to the 
roots of clover in Western New York, the seed itself, where the beetle 
was not working badly, was very seriously affected by the bright orange 
larve of a minute two-winged fly, having both the size and general ap- 
pearance of the common Wheat midge (Cecidomyia tritici). 

Clover infested with these larve was first sent to me the latter part of 
last August by Mr. Snow, and, upon subsequently visiting Western New 
York, { had an opportunity of studying the species in the field. It seems 

* Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., 1868, p. 170. 


tProc. Am. Phil. Soc., 1876, p. 380. 
t4th Mo. Ent. Rep., 1871, p. 29. 
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to have attracted attention more particularly during the last two years,* 
and bids fair to become as serious 2 drawback to the raising of clover 
seed as the Wheat midge has in past years been to the raising of wheat. 
The first published notice of this insect was in the different reports of 
the proceedings of the annual meeting of the New York State Agricult- 
ural Society, held at Albany in January, 1879, where Mr. J. A. Lintner, 
of the State Museum of Natural History, referred to its ravages, an 
briefly described the larva under the name of Cecidomyia trifolii.t 

The larve (Pl. VI, Fig. 3, a) affect the heads of clover In the same 
well-known manner that the Wheat midge affects wheat, and in all essen- 
tial life-habits agree, so far as I have been able to learn, with that 
species. When full grown these orange larve quit the clover heads, drop 
to the ground, and either work a short distance beneath the surface or 
hide under the dead leaves anid other shelter that may be thereon. Here 
each forms an oval, compressed, rather tough cocoon of fine silk, wit 
particles of the surrounding earth or other objects adhering to the outside 
and rendering its detection extremely difficult. Thepupa stateis assumed 
within the coccon, and when about to give forth the fly the pupa works 
itself through its silken covering and to the surface of the ground. 

The flies (Pl. V1, Figs. 1, 2) begin to issue in September, and continue 
issuing all through the mild autumn weather and during the ensuing 

‘spring. In a warm room I have had them issue all through the winter. 
None of the writers on injurious insects mention any midge of the kind 
as affecting clover in Europe, though Curtis} mentions what is evidently 
the larva of a Cecidomyia as affecting tares, the larve being concealed 
amongst the calyces and eating into and consuming the incipient pod. 
The flowers of the Bird’s-foot clover (Lotus corniculatus) are also 
“strangely transformed” there by the larva of Cecidomyia loti. 

If the injuries of this insect should become serious, the clover-seed 
raiser will be obliged to abandon for a series of years the growth of this 
crop, as in no other way are we likely to be able to affect the multiplica- 
tion of the enemy. The more thoroughly farmers combine in this course 
in any given district the more effectual will be the eradication of the evil. 

This clover midge is readily distinguished from the Hessian fly by 
being but half as large in all stages, and by the flies usually having 
fewer joints to the antenne. From the wheat midge itis also readily 
distinguished in the perfect state, as this last has twenty-four joints to 
the antennz in the male and twelve in the female. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


CECIDOMYIA LEGUMINICOLA.—Lengih, male, 1.3" to 1.6"; female, 2.6"™ to3.6™™. Alar expanse, male 
3 to 4™™, female 3.3 to 4.7=™. Abdomen red, thorax brownish-red; antenne pedicelled and 15jointed in 
the male, sessile and 16-jointed in the female. Wings hairy; transverse veinlet feeble; palpi 4jointed ; 
ovipositos 4-jointed and as long as the body when extended. 


Eoag—Unobserved, but will doubtless prove very similar to that of tritici or of destructor, that of 
= ast being 0.5™= long, cylindrical, rounded at each end, soft, translucent, and pale orange-red in 
color. : 


*From some facts which, as I learn from Mr. Lintner, have been commnnicated to 
him by Prof. H. Brewer, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., it is quite probable 
that this same midge was at work on the clover in Tompkins County, New York, over 
thirty years ago. 

{The description was repeated under tho same name in the Canadian Entomologist 
(vol. xi, p. 45), but finding subsequently that the specific name had previously been 
applied by Loew (Verh. Zool.—Bot. Gesell. vol. xxiv, Wien, 1874) to a species forming 
a sort of gall on the common clover in Europe, Mr. Lintner recently substituted the 
specific name leguminicola. Meanwhile I had given it the name of Lintnerii in con- 
nection with the description here published, which has been in the printer’s hands 
since last March. The delay in the publication of the report has enabled me to adopt 
Mr. Lintner’s last name. 

{farm insects, p. 487. 
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Larva (P1. VI, Fig. 3)—Length 2.8™™; diameter in middle of body about 4 of the length; ellipsoidal, 
sub-cylindric, flattened ventrally, tapering but slightly at the ends, which are rounded when at rest; 
surface minutely granulate. Joints well separated. Color, bright orange-red, inclining to pink when 
mature. Head small, brownish, sub-acute, and furnished with two prominent exarticulate antennal 
tubercles, which arise from lateral swellings and which are as long as the head proper is wide at base; 
basal piece or neck (erroneously considered an additional joint by some writers), into which the more 
horny pert recedes, sub-quadrate. Abdominal joints sub-equal in length, except the last, which is very 
small, bilobed, and nearly surrounded by the penultimate joint. Stigmataraised on short tubercles which, 
from a ventral view (as in the figure), are seen projecting laterally from the anterior third of each of the 
first seven abdominal joints (jts. 4-10). The pro-thoracic and the eighth pair of abdominal spiracular 
tubercies are visible only upon a dorsal view, and are situated at the hind border of their respective - 
joints, the former directed forward and the latter backward. The three thoracic joints and the two 
anal joints have each a strong lateral bristle. The ‘‘breast-bone”’ is honey-yellow, the stem narrow, 
the club with a circular notch in front and produced laterally, so as to have in all, four rather blunt 
points as in the figure. 

ep cenoie;- Broadly ovoid, 2™™ Jong, opaque, tough, composed of very light gray silk, usually covered 
wi : 

Pupal exuvium—Dirty white, with the antennal sheaths honey-yellow and projecting each side like 
the handles to an urn, the capitate bristles of moderate length, fine, and white. 

Female—The denuded body of the female is bright red. Normally, however, each abdominal joint 
has a band of black, lanceolate scales, which obscure the color unless the body be stretched. Venter 
yellowish-gray, hairy. Legs brown outside, lighter inside. Head black. Antennz yellowish-red ; 
16-jointed ; joints sessile; the two basal joints globose, the rest sub-cylindrical, narrower anteriorly than 
posteriorly, convex in front, concave behind; hairs sparse, as long as the joint, and curving forwards; 
no definite number of whorls. Palpi about as long as face; 4-jointed; jt. 3 as long as 1 and 2 a 

_ jt. 4 one-fourth longer; all armed with short, sparse hairs. Halteres reddish-yellow, clavate. ings 
closely pubescent, the fringe extending from the second vein to the hind base; transverse vein indistinct, 
and often invisible in specimens mounted in balsam. Ovipositor 4-jointed, telescopic; last joint with a 
ventral terminal slit; basal joint twice 2s long as broad; second joint four times as long as first; third 
joint three times as long as first; fourth joint as long as basal joint. 7 

Male—Antenn® 15-jointed; two basal joints globose, the rest pedicelled; the pedicels white and as 
long as the globular part, which is nearly black; [left antenna of one specimen with but 14 joints, ow- 
ing to a coalescence of the 5th and 6th]; more hairy than in the female, but with no definite number e«f 
whorls. Genitalia broad, prominent, protruded by a slender pedicel; each clasper consisting of a swol- 
len basal joint and a terminal hook, which is obliquely truncate at tip. 

Many specimens examined. 


These Cecidomyiz are often quite difficult to rear to the perfect state, and it has been customary to 
name them from the lary when these produce, as they very frequently do, galls or other abnormities 
of the food-plant, by which the species is readily recognized and distinguished. There is some discrep- 
ancy between the above description of the larva and that given by Mr. Lintner, who describes the lateral 
fleshy tubercles as arising ‘‘at about the middle of each segment,” and does not mention the stigmata. 
Yet I cannot doubt but that the insect under consideration is the same species examined and studied 
by my friend. 

Compared with the two other most destructive species of the genus—tritict and destructor—trifolit 
shows the following differences. The former has, on an average, 24 joints in the male and from 12 to 13 
in the female antenna. Destructor has sometimes as many as 20 in the male and 19 in the female, 
though authors give an average number of 17; while trifolii has 15 in the male and 16 in the female. 
The number of joints varies, so that upon this character alone, unless there is great difference, specific 
distinctions cannot safely be founded. 

In both tritici and destructor the joints of the female antennsw are pedicelled, while in trifolit they 
are sessile. In trifolii the palpi are 4-jointed, as they are also (according to Curtis) in tritict, while in 
destructor they are 3-jointed. In érifolii the transverse vein is present though indistinct; in tritict it is 
distinct, and in destructor it is absent. In ¢trifolit the ovipositor is 4jointed; in tritici and destructor it 
is described as 2-jointed; but here again the descriptions are at fault, due no doubt to the fact that the 
basal joint has been considered the terminal abdominal and that the separation of the 3d and 4th is readily 
overlooked. The male genitalia are larger and more prominent in ¢rifoliit than in either of the 
others. The larvee of trifolii and tritici are very similar. The anal joint of tritici is, however, armed 
with six strong, pointed tubercles, which are not present in ¢trifolii, while the antennal tubercles are 
longer. The spiracular tubercles are similar, but in tritici they are more dorsal and cannot be seen 
from a ventral view, while the jast pair [on joint 11] is more prominent. The angles of the “‘ breast- 
bone” in tritici are somewhat more rounded than in ¢rifolit. 

The larva of destructor differs radically from either of the others. Itis about twice as large, and joints 
10, 11, and 12 are crowded so closely together that it is difficult to distinguish them. The anal joint 
bears two rounded tubercles at tip. The spiracular tubercles are not perceptible; the head is more 
rounded than in trifolii ; the antennal projections are much shorter. The ‘‘breast-bone” is smaller, the 
club being but little larger than the stem, which is slightly enlarged at base. The lateral angles te 
the club are entirely wanting. 
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THE ZAPPLE COLEOPHORA. 
(Coleophora mativorella, N. sp.) 
[Ord. LEPIDOPTERA ; Fam. TINEDDZ.] 
(Plate VII, Fig. 1.) 


In the early part of June, 1877, I received a letter from Mr. William 
Fairweather, of Densmore Apple Farm, McLane, Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he complained bitterly of the ravages of a certain case- 
bearing worm, specimens of which accompanied the letter. 

Its method of work and the amount of injury done by the insect may 
be gathered by extracts from this and subsequent letters from Mr. Fair- 
weather : 


June 12, 1877.—1 noticed it as soon as the buds began to swell, and it seemed as if there was one of 
each bud on almost every tree in the orchard. They are now attacking the fruit, eating a hole into the 
young apple formation and devouring the interior, leaving it a perfect shell. * * * Since writing the 
above I have examined some of the trees and found a great many of the limbs denuded of leaves, espe- 
cially in the smaller trees, and a large number of the top shoots of tho larger ones have never budded 
out, the buds having apparently been stung by the insect, and are now hollow and decayed. 

June 22, 1877.—In addition to my former communication I have to say that the larve have now left 
the leaves, apparently satisfied with the amount of damage they have done, and taken up a fixed abode 
on the twigs. In our orchard of over 8,000 trees there is scarcely one which is not more or less infested. 
The small and weakly trees seem to suffer most, some of them having their leaves like perfeot skel- 
Scouse 

July 7, 1877.—I find on examining the trees that the case-bearers have left their cases. They ceased 
working in the leaves about the time I sent you the last lot (June 22) and must now be flying about in 
the moth state. Inoticed them first about the 1st of April, when the buds were commencing to shoot 
forth, and it seemed to me asif the eggs were laid right on the end of the bud, and as soon as it burst 
open the caterpillar was ready to commence active operations. * * * I noticed that the black ant, 
which is a vigorous foe to a good many species of caterpillar which attack the apple tree, is powerless 
against this pest, on account of the tough case or shield under which it carries on its destructive 
operations. 

May 8, 1878.—It is worse this year than last, and has rendered large numbers of trees nearly leaf- 
less. The eggs are apparently laid on the end of the young bud before it opens, the leaves being thus 
attacked before they have a chance to grow. * * * It seems proof against insect enemies with its 
horny cover. : 

July 3, 1878.—At this season they get mostly out of sight. They have mostly finished eating the 
leaves now. 


From the facts thus communicated; from observations made upon 
specimens sent by Mr. Fairweather, and from the known and quite con- 
stant habits of the genus to which the species belongs, we are able to 
give a pretty full account of this fresh addition to the already long cat- 
alogue of insects injurious to the Apple. 

The moth (Pl. VI, Fig. 1, d), which, with the other members of the 
family, is a night-flier, issues from the chrysalis from the first to the 
middle of July. Judging from the well-known habits of the closely 
allied European anatipennelia the female doubtless lays her eggs upon 
the under surface of the leaf, and the young larve hatch out in Septem- 
ber, and live upon the under surface of the leaves until frost. They 
form pistol-shaped cases, which are very tough—almost horny in con- 
sistence—being made of silk, mixed with a small amount of excrement 
and with debris of leaves. The inside lining is, however, of pure, whitish 
silk. The posterior end of the case is curved as in the figure, and in 
the outer edge of this posterior curve is a longitudinal slit or orifige 
which the elasticity of the substance and-the peculiar curve of the case 
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at that point tend always to keep closed. Considerable force from an 
outside enemy.would be necessary to open this orifice, though from the 
inside the slightest pressure enables the Jarva to protrude its anal seg- 
ment when the excrement is to be voided. It is through this opening, 
also, that the perfect moth emerges from the case. 

During the autumnal months Mr. Fairweather seems not to have no- 
ticed the young larve, and they are then very easily overlooked for three 
reasons: Ist, their small size at this time; 2d, the size and toughness of 
the leaves; and 3d, the habit which the worms have of feeding in the fall 
on the under side of the Jeaf only. Upon the approach of winter they mi- 
erate to the twigs and fasten their cases thereto with silk, remaining 
fixed until early spring, when they begin operations by attacking the 
unopened buds. ‘The injury which they do from this time on is shown 
in Mr. Fairweather’s letters. The larvi now feed upon and skeleton- 
ize the upper surface of the leaf, devouring enly the parenchyma, and 
they also have the injurious habit, according to Mr. Fairweather, of 
burrowing into the young apples. About the middle of June they aban- 
don the leaves, and, attaching themselves firmly to the twigs with silk, 
transform into chrysalides. Before doing this, however, they completely 
reverse their position in the cases so that the chrysalis faces the slit-like 
orifice where was formerly the anus of the larva, It seems as though 
the remark of Stainton,* to the effect that the chrysalis is inclosed in the 
last larval skin and is consequently never seen, is not carried out in this 
species, as the skin of the larva is completely cast off and wedged into 
the lower orifice of the case. In about three weeks the perfect insect 
issues, forcing its way through the posterior slit with the greatest ease, 
and leaving behind no trace of its exit. 

The only enemy of this insect, so far known, is a minute Chalcid fly, 
which has inereased to such an extent since the ravages of the Coleophora 
became apparent on Mr. Fairweather’s place that it bids fair to render 
additional remedies unnecessary. The specimens sent in 1877 were not 
parasitized. Those sent in 1878 were about half of them affected, and 
of twenty-four specimens received in March, 1879, seventeen had been 
destroyed by this little fly, which I have not yet found time to properly 
study. 

The same direct remedy recommended for Chapin’s Apple-leaf roller 
and the Juniper Web-worm will apply here. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


COLEOPHORA MALIVORELLA, N. Sp.—Hgg--Unknown. 

Larva—Length 4™™, Color pale yellowish, often with faint roseate hue. Head retractile, large, 
black, granulated, and with a few rather long hairs at sides; median suture white; antenna 4-jointed, 
yellow, with the base of each joint white, the two basal joints equal in length, the third and fourth 
each one-half as long and more slender; a long bristle arises from apex of second jomt. Prolegs 
brown with the tips whitish; thoracic legs yellowish with the claws blackish. Thoracie joints each 
with a blackish, strongly granulate chitinous patch at the lateral projection, the mesothoracie joint 
having also two narrow black transverse dorsal spots posteriorly, and a subdorsal yellowish spot of 
@ similar nature. Tho two anal joints are covered with brown granulations and furnished with rather 
long hairs. j 

Imago—Female: expanse 14™™. Head, face, and palpi white. Antenne white, annulated with 
fuscous; basal joint with a long tuft of intermingled white and fuscous scales reaching to sixth 
joint. Primaries fuscous (mouse color more nearly), with many white scales at base, especially behind 
the median vein. Cilia fuscous; secondaries fuscous; thorax white, with a few fuscous scales. Ab- 
domen, with the anal tuft, whitish. Legs white with a ring of fuscous at the base of each tarsal joint. 
Male: expanse 12.5™™. Differs from female in the head, face, and palpi bemg fuliginous, and in 
having no tuft on the basal antennal joint; also, in being somewhat darker, the wings usually lacking 
the white basal scales, and tho legs being more grayish.f 


*WNat. Hist. of the Tineina, Vol. IV, p. 4. i , 
+ This species, in the sexual difference, conflicts with Stainton’s grouping, in which species haying a 
tuft to basal joint of antenne and with the wings unicolorous are brought together. 
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FOLLER’S ROSE BEETLH, 
(Aramigus Fulleri, Horn.) 
fOrd, COLEOPTERA; Fam. OTIORHYNCHIDZ:. | 


Within the past five or six years frequent complaints have been made 
of the failure of Tea-roses, the cultivation of which has become a very 
important and lucrative branch of flower culture. This failure has 
recently been ascertained to be due to the larva of a little gray snout- 
beetle, shown in its different stages on Plate VU, Fig. 2. 

Mr, Peter Henderson, of Jersey City Heights, N.J., has himself suf- 
fered very much from the work of this insect, and [ have had considerable 
correspondence with him during the winter upon the subject. The fol- 
lowing quotation is from one of my letters replying to his inquiries: 

“The first knowledge which I obtained of this insect was through our 
mutual friend, Mr. A.S, Fuller, who sent me specimens in 1875, the 
species being then undescribed. In 1876 it was described under the 
name of Aramigus Fulleri, by Dr. G. H. Horn, in the proceedings of the 
American Philosephical Society, vol. xv,page94. Mr. Fullerhad found it 
in greenhouses, alu! somewhatinjurious to camellias. Itseems tobequite 
wide-spread, occurring from the Atlantic at least as far west as Mon- 
tana, and its habit of injuriously affecting roses and other green-house 
plants must be looked upon as a comparatively recent acquirement. 
Such instances of newly formed habits are constantly presenting them- 
selves to me in my studies of insects. The beetle seems to be purely 
American, and the genus Aramigus was in fact erected for it and another 
species (Aramigus tesselatus), of about the same size but of a silvery 
white color, with faint green hue, which I have found in Kansas upon 
the well-known “resin weed.” The beetle belongs to the same family, 
and is pretty closely allied to a well known European beetle (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus, Fabr.), which is larger and darker in color, and is also very 
injurious to greenhouse plants, as well as to some grown out of doors. 
This species also occurs in this country, as I have specimens that were 
taken in Massachusetts. It is the habit of all these beetles, so far as 
their habits are known, to work in the roots of plants while in the larva 
state, just as your Aramigus does. The eggs are doubtless laid upon 
the roots by the female beetle, which burrows into the ground for this 
purpose. Upon inquiry I found that what is evidently this same beetle 
has been more or less injurious to roses in and about Washington, and 
that Mr. A. Jardin was obliged to give up the growth of tea-roses here 
a number of years ago on account of its injuries.” 

Mr. Henderson himself gives the following account of the working of 
this insect in a recent number of the Gardener’s Monthly: 


Tn the plain, practical, and excellent essay of Mr. Bennett on ‘‘Rose Growing in Winter,” among the 
“Causes of Failure” which he gives, he fails to make any mention of the rose-bug, probably for the 
reason that he has so far in his operations been exempt from it, or has overlooked it. 

It is a well known fact that probably. not one gardener out of ten, whether florist or private gardener, 
who attempts to cultivate roses for their flower-beds during the winter months have complete success, 
and I am led to believe, from a pretty thorough investigation of the subject, by a correspondence with 
some of the best growers in six different States, and from what personal observations I have been able 
to make in a number of places where roses are grown, in the vicinity of New York, that in a large 
majority of cases failure is traceable alone to the ravages of this insect. Its operations are so insidious 
that it may be sapping the life-blood from your plants year after year, and if you are ignorant of itg 
existence, you can hardly be blamed for not knowing what is doing the mischief Fa tl ae 
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Mr. John May, the gardenerincharge of Mr. Slaughter’s rose-growing establishment at Madison, N. J. 
which is probably the largest in the vicinity of New York, has given great attention to the rose-bug, his 
roses for four or five years being much injured by it, but by persistent efforts in destroying the perfect 
insect has now got entirely clear of it, so that his roses are now perfect models of health and vigor. He 
says that heis ‘‘ convinced that no substance will destroy the insect in the larva. state withont at the same 
time injuring the plant.” This has been the experience of all that we have heard of who have tried any 
such remedies, and the only advice that is given when there are indications that the plant is affected at 
the roots is to dig it up at once, or if grown in a pot throw it out, for you may just as well hope for health 
in a patient in the last stages of pulmonary consumption as to expect health from a plant with the rose- 
grub feeding on its roots. The symptoms of the grub being at the roots are a partial stagnation of 
growth, weak pale shoots, and generally barren of flower-buds. If these symptoms show in anything 
like a marked degree, if the plant is dug up and shaken, the insects in less or more numbers are almost 
certain to be found. The remedy is to carefully search for and destroy the perfect insect that is to be 
found under the leaves; these are by no means so numerous as the grubs, evidently showing that many 
of these in the larve stage die, or at least do not come to the surface. Complete destruction of the 
mature insect, which is easily accomplished by careful and persistent searching, is a certain remedy for 
GHoeleyilage sees ee 

An extensive florist from the interior of New York State sent me samples, the other day, of a grub 
that had been eating the roots of his geraniums, hibiscus, and dracenas, which, on examination, proved 
to be identical with the rose-bug maggot. 


A study of the habits of this insect which I have been able to make 
through the courtesy of Mr. Henderson, who has sent abundant material 
to the department, enables me to add to his excellent account some facts 
that are both interesting and of practical value. The most serious injury 
is done by the larve, which feed principally upon the more tender root- 
lets and thus attack the plant in its most essential parts. 

I have had a quite healthy rose bush totally destroyed in three weeks’ 
time by about three dozen of the larve which were placed in the pot 
containing it. 

The parent beetles (Pl. VII, Fig. 2, c, d), like most other snout-beetles, 
live for a considerable time, as I have kept them in confinement for 
nearly three months. They are nocturnal in habit, being quite active 
and feeding only after dusk. They shun the light during day-time and 
hide under the leaves or cling tightly to the branches or in some fork 
near the base of the plant, always in such position as not easily to be 
observed. They drop to the ground, draw up their legs, and “ play 
’possum,” remaining motionless for some time and looking very much 
like a small lump of dry earth, the color adding greatly to the resem- 
blance. This habit of simulating death upon disturbance is common to 
many other insects of this family. They feed upon the leaves, but do 
more injury by severing them than by the amount of foliage consmmed. 

The eggs (Pl. VII, Fig. 2, e) are laid in flattened batches consisting of 
several contiguous rows and each batch containing from 10 to 60. The 
individual egg is smooth, yellow, ovoid, and about 1™. in length. The 
female shows a confirmed habit of secreting her eggs, which are thrust 
between the loose bark and the stem, especially at the base just above 
the ground. In the twenty-odd batches which I have examined they 
have invariably been thrust either between the loose bark as above 
described, or into any other crevice that could be found; as, for instance, 
that formed by some loose paper around the edge of the bell-glass in 
which some of my experiments were made. More rarely they are laid 
between the earth and the main stem just at the surface of the ground. 
The eggs are so firmly glued together and to the place of deposit that 
they are not easily seen, and are with extreme difficulty detached. 

These eggs require about a month to hatch, and the new-born larva, 
which is of a pale yellowish eolor, with light brown mouth-parts, is quite 
active, and immediately burrows into the ground, and acquires very soon 
after a bluish hue. Just how long this larva (PI. VI, Fig. 2, d) requires 
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When figures are enlarged, the natural sizes are indicated in hair-line at side, unless already indicated 
in some other way on the plate. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE I. 


Fic. 1.—FULL-GROWN LARVA OF MULBERRY SILK- || 


WORM. al 
Fic. 2.—Cocoon OF SAME. 
Fic. 3.—MALE MOTH OF SAME. 
Fic. 4.—PIEDMONTESE S!LK-REEL. 
Fic. 5.—PLANE VIEW OF AN OLD FRENCH REEL. || 
EXPLANATION TO PLATE II. 
Fic. 1.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF AN OLD FRENCH 


REEL. 
Fic. 2.—IMPROVED LOMBARDY HAND-REEL. 
Fic. 3.—PHOXOPTERIS NUBECULANA: 4, larva, dor- 


sal view, enlarged; b, leaf sewed together, and | 


with empty chrysalis shell extended from the 
under side, natural size; c, perfect noth, en- 
larged. 

Fic. 4.—OUTLINES SHOWING SHAPES AND SIZES OF 
Cocoons OF DIFFERENT RACES OF STLKWORMS. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE III. 


| 
Fic. 1.—DIAPHEROMERA FEMORATA: a, egg, ventral 


55), 
view ; b, same, side view, enlarged ; c, eggs, nat- 


ural size, with young just hatching; d, d, mature 


males, back and side views; e, mature female. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE IV. 


Fic. 1.—MONnocrst. CORYLI: a, egg-mass; 
they skeletonize the leaf; d,d,d, mature larve 
in different positions ; e, larva molting; f, dorsal 
outline of one of the middle larval joints; g, 
head of larva from above; h, palpi of same from 
beneath ; i, pupa; j, 7, beetle,side and back view; 
b, f, 9, h, enlarged, the rest natural size. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE V 


Fic. 1.—DAPSILIA RUTILANA: a, sprig of juniper, 
showing manner in which the larva works; b, 
larva, dorsal view ; ¢, chrysalis, dorsal view; d, 
moth with wings expanded; b,c, d, enlarged. 


b, sin- | 
gle egg; c, young itarve, and manner in which | 


| 


| Fig. 2.—ARAMAGUS FULLERT: 


| 


Tic. 2.—HYLESINUS TRIFOLII: @, a, a, burrowsmade 
by the insect; b, larva, lateral view; c, pupa, 
ventral view ; d, beetle, dorsal view; }, ¢, d, en- 
larged. 


Fic. 3.—a, HyLrsinus OpACULUS, showing sculp- 
ture: b, epistoma; c, front tibia; d, elytral sculp- 
ture; e,f,h,i,same parts of H. trifolii; g, form 
of epistoma common in male; all enlarged. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE VI. 


Fic. 1.—CECIDOMYIA LEGUMINICOLA; a, enlarged 
dorsal view of male with scales denuded; b, head; 
¢, genitalia; d, antennal joints, more highly mag- 
nified to show structure; e, tarsal claw; J, J, 
forms of scales. 

FIG. 2.—CECIDOMYIA LEGUMINICOLA: a, enlarged 
side view of female with scales denuded, to show 
more Clearly the structure; b, head, more highly 
magnified, to show structure of the eye, palpi, 
and basal joints of antenne ; c, tip of ovipositor 
highly magnified, and showing at end of penulti- 
mate joint the manner in which it is clothed with 
minute hair; d, highly magnified antennal joints, 
their minute hairy clothing shown on the lower 
one. 


Fic. 8.—CECIDOMYIA LEGUMINICOLA: a, larva en- 
larged, ventral view; b, head retracted and more 
highly magnified. 


PXPLANATION TO PLATE VII. 


Fic. 1.—COLEOPHORA MALIVORELLA: 4, @, a, cases 
of different sizes, with leaves as they appear 
when fed upon, natural size; b, larva; c, pupa; 
d, female moth enlarged. 

a, larva; b, pupa; 

c, beetle, outline side view ; d, same, dorsal view 

the outline between them showing natural size ; 

e, eggs enlarged and natural size; f, left maxilla 

with palpus; g, under side of head of larva; A, 

upper side of same enlarged. 
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Plate I. 


Entomological Division, Department of Agriculture. 


Fig. 2. 


Fia. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Entomological Division, Department of Agriculture. Plate It. 
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Entomological Division, Department of Agriculture. Plate IV. 
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Plate VI. 
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to attain full growth I have not been able to ascertain, but, in all proba- 
bility, it remains at least one month, and probably several more, in the 
ground, where the pupa state (Pl. VI, Fig. 2, b) is finally assumed. 

As the injury of this insect has been done mostly to roses under glass, 
there will be found no great regularity in its periods of. transformation 
under such circumstances. In point of fact it is found in all stages 
during the winter and early spring months. 

In addition to the recommendation of Mr. Henderson to destroy the 
perfect beetles, I would recommend, therefore, as an effectual preventive 
measure the tying of a few thicknesses of tape or of narrow pieces of rag, 
or even of stiff paper, around the butt of the plant to be examined, de- 
tached every three weeks, and burned if eggs are found in them. Where 
the number of plants is large, this destruction of the eggs might be expe- 
dited by the employmeut cf traps consisting of small stakes around 
which such layers of cloth or paper are tied. These should be thrust in 
the ground near the main stem of the plant and can be collected once 
every three weeks, thrown into a tub of hot water, subsequently dried, 
and used again without untying the bandages. A few folds of oil-paper 
thrust into a slit in an ordinary wooden label—materials always at hand 
in a green house—mnight also be advantageously employed. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


ARAMIGUS FULLERI.—Egg—0.9™™ long and about one-fourth as wide; smooth, soft, and pale translu- 
cent yellow; normal form ellipsoidal, but varying greatly from being compressed in the rows. 

Larva—Length, 8™; color, milky white; apodous; normally arched above, flattened below; trans- 
versely wrinkled, there being about three wrinkles dorsally to each joint; also deeply and broadly im- 
pressed laterally, the impression being more conspicuous by the folds, each side of it appearing as glob- 
ular tubercles; sparsely covered with yellowish, setous hairs; head, honey yellow, retractile, nutant, 
flattened below ; mandibles long, strong, darlx brown, almost black, 2-toothed; maxillz with a fringe of 
long hairs at the end; palpi short, conical, 3-jointed, the terminal joint longest; antenna rudimentary, 
represented only by a small tubercle ; labium rounded basally, truncate at the tip ; labial palpi 2-jointed; 
a cervical shield, which is highly polished and chitinous, and has a dusky mark near the anterior border 
and a few dusky spots behind, covers the dorsal portion of the pro- and meso-thoracic joints; stigmata 
normally placed, all but the first pair being very small, almost imperceptible; largest at the first ab- 
dominal joint, tapering very gradually thence to anus; ventrally the setous hairs are shorter but stiffer, 
those on the thoracic joints being especially stout where the legs would otherwise be. 

Pupa—Length, 7; color, milky white; head, rostrum, and thoracic joints with a few short, stout 
bristles; flagellum of the antenna bent at right angles to the scape; wing-sheaths reaching to sixth 
abdominal joint; anal joint with two short, strong, slightly incurved spines, arising from a fleshy prom- 
inence on each outer side, giving to the tip of the body a square aspect; one or more short, stout bris- 
tles an the end of each femur, and a transverse row of more minute dorsal hooks on each abdominal 
joint. 


REPORT OF STATISTICIAN. 


Sir: My report as statistician of the Department of Agriculture is 
respectfully submitted. 

The system of collecting information and compiling returns used by 
my predecessors, and which is continued in this report, seems to be the 
best and only method available for a country embracing an extent of 
area anc variety of climate so great as ours. 

The importance of statistical information of agriculture is conceded 
by all who have given thought to the subject, and has attracted the 
attention of scholars since the remotest ages; still the difficulty of find- 
ing persons who are capable and willing to furnish reliable estimates, 
the limited amount of appropriation, the lapse of years from one census 
to another, and the apathy of so many of the States in regard to their 
own statistics, all tend to make the most careful estimates at times inac- 
curate. i 

In fact, the national census never agrees with the State returns. Dis- 
crepancies and differences always appear. 


17 AGR 
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THE CROPS OF 1878. 


The winter of 187778 was more favorable to cereals planted in the 
fall than its predecessor, and the aggregate secured this year is greater . 
_ than in any previous year. 

Wheat, which promised so high an average in May, was much affected 
in the Northwestern States by the heat and drought of June and July. 
It was less affected in those States where it was fall-planted. The in- 
crease of acreage over that of 1877 amounted to nearly 25 per cent., and 
more than counterbalanced the loss resulting from antavor able weather 
in the Northwest. The crop of 1878 reached 420,122,000 bushels. 

Corn.—The acreage of corn this year was not materially changed from 
that of last year. While there was a slight decrease in the great corn- 
producing States of the Ohio Valley, there was a corresponding inerease 
in the Southern States and those west of the Mississippi River. The 
cultivated area of last year was somewhat exceeded this year. The heat 
of July tended rather to increase than diminish the crop; insects did 
but little damage, and the only injury it sustained was from the pro- 
tracted drought of midsummer, 

The product in ihe States of Kentucky, Ulinois, Missouri, and Kansas 
shows a decline; in almost all the other corn- “producing States there 
was an increase of yield, thus making a crop cf 1,388,218,000 bushels, 
being an excess over the crop of 1877 of about 45, ‘000, ‘000 bushels. 
This is the more remarkable as it is the fourth of an unbroken series of 
large crops. 

Cotten.—-An estimated increase of acreage for the cotton belt of nearly 
2 per cent. was returued for this year. The average condition of the 
erop during its growth was better than last year, and the weather for 
maturing and picking was as favorable as could be desired. Complaints 
of injuries from insects, rust, or blight were less than usual, and, except 
in small portions of the States of. Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia, 
were unimportant. The resuit of this has been a larger crop than the 
great one of 1877, being 5,200,000 bales of 450 pounds each for this year. 
As was to have been expected, in the presence of two successive crops 
of such magnitude, the price has fallen to near 9cents per pound against 
11 cents in 1877, the crop netting the country some $20,000,000 less than 
that of 1877. 

Tobacco.—The acreage for 1878 was 76 per cent. of that of 1877. The 
quality of tobacco produced was generally heavier and better , aking 
the yield per acre rather more than the previous year, except in Ken- 
tuecky, where it fell off slightly. The crop of 1878 is estimated at 
393,000,000 pounds. 

Oats. The oat crop is somewhat in excess of the very large crop of 
1877. The inerease of product, however, is less than the increase of 
acreage, showing that the yield per acre, on the whole, is less than last 
year. The Atlantic slope, north of the Chesape ake, showed a decline ; 
the Seuthern coast States uniformly increased their yield; the Western, 
Northwestern, and Pacific States show a marked increase. ‘The total 
product reached 413,000,000 bushels. 

Barley.—There is no material change in the barley crop for the year 
1878, compared with that of 1877, except the great product of Cali- 
fornia, which will be double its predecessor. The large producing 
States of New York, Wisconsin, and Hlinois each show a decrease in the 
number of acres sown, and a slight decrease ip the yield per acre; while 
Michigan, Kansas, and Minnesota show an increase in both acreage 
and yield. 


ee oN 


The State of California, which is the largest producing State, increased — 
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her acreage from 450,000 to 650,000 acres, and almost doubled her yield 


per acre. 
round numbers, 


The total product, for the whole country, will be this year, in 
42,000,000 bushels, while in 1877 the crop was 34,500,000. 


Potatoes.—The product of potatoes for 1878 shows a large decline as 


compared with the crop of 1877. 


The New England and Middle States 


fell off nearly one-third, the States north of the Ohio River about one 
fourth ; the States west of the Mississippi River show a decided increase. 
The average yield this year is only 69 bushels per acre, against 94 in 
1877, and the total crop is estimated at 124,000,000 bushels, while that 


of 1877 was 170,660,000. 


Hay.—The conditions of growth in nearly all the States during 1878 


were remarkably favorable to grass crops. 


The result is shown in a 


hay product over 20 per cent. greater than 1877. 


Other Crops.—For details of the other crops, reference is made to the | 


following tables: 


Table showing the product of each principal crop of the several States named, the yield per acre, 
the total acreage, the average price in each State, and the value of each crop for 1878. 
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2,275,500} 41 55,500 | 58 1, 319, 790 
527,000 | 17 31,000}115 | €06, 050 
83, 420 19.4 4,300} 70 | 58, 394 
3, 914, 580 31.8 123,100} 33 1, 291, 811 
141, 750 27 5,250 | 68 96, 390 
491, 400 27 18,200 | 54 265, 356 
2, 721, 600 72 37,800 | 75 2, O41, 200 
1, 222, 080 | 1.14] 1,072,000/ 885 | 10,815,408 
LE ee ih pat he 1, 347, 150 |........| 16, 494, 399 
1,260,000 | 36 35,000} 62 | 731, 200 
18,260} 22 830/150 | 27, 390 
446,340} 17.8 25, 800 52 276, 730 
469,800 | 29 16,200] 36 169, 128 
50, 000 | 20 2,500! 75 37, 500 
43, 200 | 12 3,600 | 60 | 25, 920 
2, 046, 000 60 34, 100 93 | 41,902,780 
4, 320, 000 | 1, 600 2,700} iW | 475, 200 
884, 450 | 1.3 665, 000 [13 00 11, 497, 850 
ee ae eee ©: Be etet cee 785, 730 |.-------| 15, 193, 698 
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Table showing the product of cach principal crop, éc., for 1878—Continued. 


re ee eee 


e 
Products. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
ToT GbE RV CONS 958 Seems Gee ooes Sede bushels. - 
PRO neem ce cma em enneew wome does. 
(OPIS Goacoaodnoe ano a Ercan Sesto memeee soe do... 
Barley -------------------------------- domes 
BERS HBO OS ete ae ain oes alee oles erm eel iele nelle dovees 
Hay.------- 0-2-2 e een e eee ee nen tons.. 
Mntbaleeessecccesciscecaaictretlie enisaaaee 
CONNECTICUT 
Jira hana) 6 Ny sqon Se oeeOd SHO sebO0SeOe bushels-. 
\N/OehIy seed paeonpeo ES Soma aaEaeeeEeace se do... 
Rye ------ ----- 2-2 == eee ee ee eee eee do... 
(OPIS) notice oa Sneneseoo0 SbSemdbocsecgo5= do... 
Barley .------------------------------- do-.- 
Berek edb eros aes eeeneee ae emiae nit d0-== 
IDR IPOSE Gop sea gonesae ce oolicoospedooosas do2=- 
PRODAGCO se ose wn = mo ae mn =lnlele mel =)=— i= pounds. . 
Hay ..----------------- e222 enna ne ene tons... 
PRO GA eee els fee seas eee eee sete sini ate 
NEW YORK 
MM FAMACOTR se cee cscs tsa voce ce = eslactaia bushels. . 
\Wniti Sos se soeseacsos see onoa senses doses 
BRO n ee ieleinicinne sem ae =) oss e-em = =m) im minim =m dort 
(OBIE) Gaccito HOSS SOE EOS JOBS CUO SRS COS bae doze: 
BAT CVee wie ania == se seme me elm = dore= 
Tae SEA Roocoossgse SooecopabeIaeooooS doza- 
POpahOOStase seneee eee cesar sie c cna do. - 
POAC COpe er em arsine hi eeraee alas pounds... 
LE sehciso neces soca sbeeqseesenoanbor tons. . 
FRO bal eeeeecrer sic ciaeiccinstiaccicmnacier ses 
NEW JERSEY 
Nai aniCOM ss ssc se eee ieris oe elsi= bushels. - 
RWihedueee eee teeane ee octes saechte asia do. - 
INWi@ a asostGunose suo sscsoeessassccousees do.-- 
OPS 6b ésorsescoonsecousesobodeccpebed do..- 
Bie kw wiNGabieestne = seem ace seein do... 
JED IRNIOES) Sagsacsesnce scodoseoesossosess do: 
ISP ceoaoddocudd casscenso scape eseesae tons 
BNO allem neee re eae ac cise «cisefeene ceiceces 
PENNSYLVANIA 
So ETAM COMM eins eres lela ee acai miele mts bushels. - 
Sali Gail eae ee eee aia ae ate lelete sal am ile doers 
Rye..---------------+ --- 2-2-2 22-22 ee do... 
(Cain 56 std scoSeo Se eosnoOSen SSesese 3d doze 
Barleyieas cess i-i- =n ce =< == == do... 
TRIO ICES SOs SceSnEOo ooo creCemunoee dose 
OLATOCS eames ee ae seine ai alia do. - 
MOA CCOla = wlefainecie)n =m ne <n = me nin pounds... 
ST eiy ee state ateeretm [ae elnie) = ie am eee =e tons... 
I OGL area te cncteicie wiselcie ciclo eininecetomeelele 
DELAWARE 
ThaViblhn Gora SoS oee Sean adaoeoorosrE bushels-. 
Aihedtmer eer ee tence esnceccosaoetse (ye aee 
Tine bosneoooos soos sosoudesedeespusibdest do. .- 
OHS aaqaoelogecaeasec an aseeeSaose se aose doves 
PPOtAbORS eee ere eer weer leleeciolcl mae ole do... 
FAY - once ene enn e ene ee een ee === tons 
MNS SS cones eMesnpoNooUeaacdeoor 
MARYLAND 
BN IATINC OLN cee se eee oeteeiee cic ce nies bushels. - 
Rival albe tes sce ae sicerke sess e nice eemaeee Goseer 
Ry/Gkides sou soandd Go sOuoaeeseppacsEpodods dorset 
(Vi) Adoeos asm aoe mo spo sonspoccoorooonc do..- 
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i) fo n — 
z = es | #8] & 
on rs . Hy tay de! 
BS Be ay 2 : 
le 3} 4 = Veh 
a pS 5) % AR S 
Sa S e os a 
a a gq 56 e 
5 - San Cia 6 
oS 4 A be = 
268, 800 32 8, 400 |$0 53 $142, 464 
21, 450 3 1,650 | 58 12, 441 
79, 200 24 . 8,300} 40 31, 680 
8, 930 19 470 | 85 7,590 
513, 500 65 7,900 | 1 00 “513, 500 
116, 000 il 116, 000 }18 00 2, 088, 000 
42 ota pe eae ee 137,720 |...----=|| 2 arpa 
2, 220, 000 29.6 75,000 | 62 1, 376, 400 
27, 690 13 2,130 | 1 02 28, 243 
448, 040 14,2 31,200 | 85 376, 584 
1, 298, 080 30.4 42,700 | 39 506, 251 
26, 400 22 1,200} 7 18, 480 
118, 300 14 8,450 | 73 86, 359 
1, 336, 500 45 29,700 | 98 1, 309, 770 
8, 120, 000 | 1, 400 5,800} 11 893, 200 
843, 200 1. 60 527, 000 |11 45 9, 654, 640 
ba ET See eee 793,180 |..--.---| 14, 249) 9D,7, 
25, 020, 000 36 695,000 | 50 12, 510, 000 
14; 128, 400 19 743, 600 | 1 02 14, 410, 968 
3, 774, 000 17 222,000 | 58 2,188, 920 
45, 080, 000 32. 1,400,000 | 29 13, 073, 200 
4, 917, 200 19 258, 800 | 70 3, 442, 040 
5, 366, 000 20 268,300 | 50 2, 683, 000 
18, 135, 600 51 355,600 | 81 14, 689, 836 
2, 220, 000 | 1,200 A850) |e 244, 200 
6, 480, 000 1.35 | 4,800,000 | 7 41 48, 016, 800 
pais See Na eee 8, 745, 150 |......--| 111, 258, 964 
9, 792, 000 36 272,000 | 45 4, 406, 400 
2, 497, 500 15 166, 500 | 1 06 2, 647, 350 
564, 740 15.1 37,400 | 60 338, 844 
5, 224, 800 31.1 168,000 | 29 1, 515, 192 
374, 300 19 19,700 | 54 202) 122 
4, 344, 000 80 54,300 | 87 3, 779, 280 
681, 500 1.45 470, 000 |10 77 7, 339, 755 
PA eee ae ees ae pate 1, 187, 900 |...-.---| 20, 228, 943 
44, 065, 000 35 1,259,000 | 48 21, 151, 200 
22, 095, 000 15 1,473,000 | 97 21, 432, 150 
3, 777, 620 15.4 245,300 | 84 3, 173, 200 
37, 778, 400 32.4 | 1,166,000) 27 10, 200, 168 
677, 300 26 26,050 | 80 541, 840 
2, 720, 000 16 170, 000 55 1, 496, 000 
8, 961, 000 58 154,500 | 70 6, 272, 700 
22, 800,000 | 1, 200 19,000 | 10 2, 280, 000 
4, 107, 500 1.55 | 2,650,000 | 8 06 33, 106, 450 
DH oan SN Ps ee 7, 162, 850 |.....---| 99, 653, 708 
4, 500, 000 25 180,000 | 39 1, 755, 000 
1. 043, 900 13 80, 300 | 1 00 1, 043, 900 
14, 500 14.5 1,000| 62 8, 990 
462, 000 27.5 16,800 | 27 124, 740 
426, 300 87 4,900 | 60 255, 780 
40, 656 le, 36, 300 16 00 650, 496 
ee = ae eee 319,300 |.....--.| 3, 838, 906 
11, 209, 500 23.5 77,000 | 45 5, 044, 275 
6, 383, 000 13 491,000 | 98 6, 255, 340 
370, 840 14.6 25,400 |... 53, le 196, 545 
3, 440, 000 20 172,-000 128 = 963, 200 
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Table showing the product of cach principal crop, §c., for 1878—Continued. 


\ 
sS il m i 
3 a a | qd : 
S| = = 5 z8 s 
ee ea aS al S 
Products. ae se as fain 5 
_ i aS aS s 
= 2 ae o8 e 
3 2 a5 enn es 
5 - 5 rn ° 
& 4 y r | a 
MaryLanp—Continued. | 
Ec kwheat cen smesencese ens aenes as dors- 84, 660 gee} 4,700 |$0 50 $42, 300 
OLALOCS: 5 < Uo. nace leet eae sec nccnace sae d02=<- 1, 041, 669 62 16, 890 64 | 666, G24 
PROD ECCONs. 22 see reer See oa on pounds..| 29, 750, 000 700 | 42, 509 | 5.5 | 1,636,250 
yaa Serene teens nee cae tons.. 241, 800 1.24} 195,000/975 | 2,357,550 
Yuet CE oe SO, ane ce a ele Same pape 40h [one | 17, 162, 084 
Tndian corn 18,200,000} 17.5 | 1,040,000 3 7, 826, 000 
TYE as Sat eee ss en ee 7, 068, 240 fee 981,700 | 39 6, 290, 733 
ES Uren ary ge SN ro 473, 200 9.1 52,000 | 57 269, 724 
COTE oo Speen eee 7, 928, 500 15.7 505,000 | 3 2, 695, 690 
Buckwheat 47, 250 15 3, 150 51 24, 097 
DG MGR Raa 1, 600, 800 87 } 18, 400 50 800, 400 
LUT DR O00 gue eee ee 86,940,000 | 690 126, 000 5 4, 347, 000 
20) ccoc0c SBE ECE ee ee tons... 285, 600 1.36 210, 000 |12 72 3, 632, 832 
| 
Tah gl 3 eae era ooo een Tee 2, 936, 250 |........ 25, 886, 476 
aii 
22,603,200 | 13.6 1, 662,000} 45 10, 171, 440 
3, 023, 800 6.5 465, 200 | 1 00 3, 023, 800 
' 354, 410 8.3 42,700 | 66 233, 910 
4, 448, 000 16 278,000 | 43 1, 912, 640 
1, 197, 900 99 12,100} 59 706, 761 
ERGHBCEO, .2----+0+< pene es 25 ees pounds..| 12,896,000} 620. 20, 800 6 73, 760 
Hay. :.... EE A oe ee So os oo tons.. 132, 990 1.43 93, 000 | 9 68 1, 287, 343 
CUNITHII Se ECE po epee Maen cee eee pounds..| 99,794,500} 169 590. 500 8.5 | 8, 482, 532 
hen Ser 3, 164,300 |........| 26, 592, 186 
12, 276, 000 9.3 | 1,320,000] 54 6, 629, 040 
732, 050 5.5 133,100 | 1 30 951, 665 
+ 38, 500 5.5 7,000 | 113 43, 505 
1, 072, 000 13.4 80,000} 54 578, 880 
99, 600 83 1,200 |° 7 73, 704 
J 26, 000 1.30 20, 000 |10 85 282, 100 
@Wobton).2.-..-2- a RPE ee pounds..| 153,977,950 | 163 944, 650 8.7 | 13,396, 082 
TET 8 REE GS 5S GONE EEE IST nectar ee ere ar bared ee 2, 505, 950 |....---- 21, 954, 976 
? GEORGIA. 
PERRIN COMM sa. sean oe a cceeace peek bushels..| 24, 398, 000 iii 2, 218, 000 61 14, 882, 786 
“LEE eee eee eee domeie 2, 758, 000 7 394,000 | 118 3, 254, 440 
Jie Re ae Ae ee dose: 7, 154, 280 16.7 428,400 | 55 3, 934, 854 
RR LOES Sarre eens Von oo ees. qoers 345, 050 67 5, 150 92 317, 446 
Payne ae aw te Bia os tons... 39, 790 1.73 23, 000 |13 11 521, 647 
SOuLOM is ssaccdcccecensoolan Seer sare pounds..| 238, 843, 500 161 | 1,483, 500 8.2 | 19, 585, 167 
Total..... a daceouronas pacnaarenoecunewaleandmue saciaalcna|eaesewasaan fa 52050) “|Posaees= 42, 496, 334 
: FLORIDA 
Indian corn........- Bee el bushels... 2, 124, 000 9 236,000 | 73 1, 550, 520 
EARS dea ee a es doessel 160,650 | 15.3 10, 500 76 122, 094 
BEFUOW Sees eae oka kec a kdecee pounds..| 17,664,900 | 106 166, 650 8.2] 1,448,522 
BUTEA Ay ee yh Re ER a ee ed Renee eyes sarees At Fe Aisa THO) eves 3, 121, 136 
/ ALABAMA 
REHM CORN = haan ae eee oe Dbushels..| 23, 928, 000 12 1, 994, 000 59 14, 117, 520 
Biitioaimeme Mott A te ot do.... 1, 255, 600 7.3 172, 000 | 1 05 1, 318, 380 
2, 617, 780 16.3 160,600 | 54 1, 413, 601 
453,900 | 102 4,450 | 178 "B54, 042 
34, 200 1.80 19, 000 |16 90 577, 980 
242,556,600 | 132 1, 837,550 | 8.2 19, 889, G41 
Peta Lae 5 2 1 hee eee 4,187,600 |........| 37, 671, 164 
—— | ——— 
19, 474, 000 13 1,498,000 | 64 12, 463, 360 
428, 400 6.8 63, 000 | 1 35 578, 340 
929, 600 16.6 56,000 | 68 - 632, 128 
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Table showing the product of cach principal crop, §c., a ime ane, a 
4 
ss nd nm ap a 
3 z a. Tec h . 
2 3 26° 326 oe 
2 Zs 35 ras e Z 
Products. Eso as a ae =| 9 
EF = Bs. aE £ a 
er S a ON os = 
8 5 BA ee s . 
Z rs = es 6 
e 4 A > a , 
Misstssippi—Continued. - 5 
Paar ORS SEA ou) oct dade neweccsnex cee do.... 306, 600 73 4,200 |$0 93, $285, 138 
Tey Se oe ee er, tons..| 27, 720 1. 54 18, 000 [15 91 441, 025 } 
(On oN ee oe pounds..| 337, 028, 200 164 2, 055, 050 8.3 | 27,973, 341 : 
Thi ace oe Pee Te [aseoeee- | 8,694, 250 |....---- 42, 373, 382 a 
LOUISIANA. « mA 
Tndianicomes--sc2--.-sa-=2 .....-bushels..| 16, 875, 200 19.9 848,000 | 60 10, 125, 120 % 
(Onis) 5 5a ee dos 14,000 |" 14 1,000 | 58 260 sf 
(LINY Hon Sao eae Ran aie pounds..| ‘214,483,050 | 159 1, 348, 950 8.3 | 17, 802, 093 wr’ 
Sauer. ...-=- SS eB oe ee do.---| 250,000,000 | 1, 700» 147, 059 5.5 13; 750, 000 i. 
etal Ree ohooh a cas tnd ooo eee | reas 2, 345, 009 |_....--- | 41, 685, 473 ie 
aa 
58, 396, 000 26 2,246,000} 44 25, 694, 240 
7, 200, 000 16 450,000 | 86 6, 192, 000 ay. 
54, 000 18 3.000) 7200 4 38, 880 a 
5, 531, 500 37 149, 500 2 2, 323, 230 | 
604, 800 84 7,200 | 99 598, 752 7 
127, 200 1.59 80,000 | 9 75 1, 240, 200 
497, 310,000 | 275 1, 808, 400 8.2 | 40,779, 420 a 
lesen eae eS aes ees eS eS eee : 
Motaleer. ache. isan PO ee eee pie es wal eee se aero eel ees CLGE MTG) eee sae 76, 866, 722 . 
ee 
22, 992, 000 24 958,000 | 48 U1, 036, 160 
1, 038, 000 6 173,000 | 95 986, 100 $ 
51, 040 11.6 4,400 | $2 41, 852 a 
1, 685, 420 24.6 67,700 | 45 749, 439 
992,200 | 121 8,200 | 65 644, 930 
24,780 ier 14, 000 \12 96 321, 149 ; 
Gatton BRA ee one sae ada ans aes pounds..| 818,277,050 | 278 1, 165, 850 8.2 | 26,098, 718 | 
Beer Stee or eek ue See eeee seal noe wes Sncee ees ae See ee eae) eG ee 39, 878, 348 ‘ 
37, 422, 700 19.3 | 1,939,000] 41 15, 343, 307 
7, 935, 000 5 1,587,000 | 84 6,695,400 
70, 400 12 39,200 | 61 286, 944 
5, 707, 920 20.4 279,800 | 33 1, 883, 613 
101,650 19 5,350] 73 74, 204 
1, 166, 400 72 16,200! 3 454, 896 
35,224,800 | 698 58,100} 6 2, 119, 488 
y -174, 640 1.48 118, 000 [10 10 1, 763, 864 
COTHTP TTD ae ee ce pounds..| 196, 285, 500 265 ” 740, 700 8.1 | 15,899, 125 | 
Mitel tie eet ooo Og a [ed tape eee poles a | 4,783, 350 |......-. 44, 490, 841 
= H ( 
WEST VIRGINIA ; 
, TEC OO OT Gee eee ee bushels.-| 10, 118, 400 ye 372,000 | 42 4, 249, 728 , 
3, 737, 500 11.5 325,000 | 86 3, 214, 250 
361, 200 14 25;800 | 53 191, 436 
3, 534, 600 25.8 137,000 | 26 918, 996 3 
42, 900 13 3,300 | 75 32, 175 
86, 400 18 4,800 | 58 50, 112 | 
TERT ES 44 Sea ee eee dozs-4| 982, 500 75 13, 100 44 432, 300 f. 
pee A ee is uiele aia sinciad pounds. .| 2, 535, 000 650 3, 900 6.5 164, 775 
TEE TR cao ee tons..- 341, 190 1.53 223,000 | 6 81 2, 323, 504 “1 
Ei ey cal See ara ee kee, Sos a ls eects ele atone sosel pew amene ae ISTH ACIION Weeeeeee 11, 577, 276 
KENTUCKY. 
45, 922, 100 22.7 | 2,023,000} 40 18, 368, 840 “aa 
4, 910, 400 9.3 528,000 | 76 3,731,904  - 
963, 860 11.6 83,100 | 53 510, 898 a 
7, 920, 000 26.4 300,000 | 28 2, 217, 600 a 
375, 000 30 12,500] 87 326, 250 a! 
-|' 2, 180, 000 1D 28,400} 46 | 979, 800 an 
AI 123) 453, 900 687 179, 700 5 6, 172, 695 cay 
lagen! si. 5 Se Nee ee aie _.tons. .| 410, 380 1.42 289, 000 | 8 95 3, 672, 901 mn 
EL Ota suet yh ete ei cna op ay a | Se ee ees era AS Hees Bade TD0) leases 35, 980, 888 
eee ene ee ee I eee 
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Table showing the product of each prineipal crop, §-e., for 1878—Continued. 


as "REPO! 
tp 
ei | 
| 
‘ Products. 
J 
OHIC. 
TEN eee ee Oe eee bushels 
, 0 ee ete 2S eee do... 
1 i SBR ee meteor ate Neesapeer coe 
(0 Sena ee ee eee 
RREROY © = oe. a eeacinldars onic agin ni 
Buckwheat 
POCEROGE, S22 Jensescseocs Soho secee Beer: 
Tobacco. -.... 
(Te tlg gee ee AS eee 
Total 
PMRCATEN. G- 5-2 -=53sessceeee ess bushels. - 
0 safc OR eee ae does 
Loses tp ek Se ee eee ere docs. 
EE Sosy oan < Areata to ss ee cass do... 


CTF oo PS Se ee ee ee bushels. - 
\ Oh we ee eee Gans 
ella ae now ecient = =~ cles aed do... 
VL) .223¢6. Se eee do... 
MERINO oid oho Sock aeriwacw os «= seew eae €0..4-. 


A pe an nouns wie does == tons... 

Lue desea eee See a eae 

ILLINOIS. 

IC BT Yas sane en sese bushels... 
ULES i A eer - ee dos. 


Pack yhest 
LPL TM ae ane, ae do..... 
TOS oS Se eee rece poe oreeeeee pounds. . 
et) SAS GASH OSIRE aE One SEC SEO Sne BEBeE 6 tons-- 
Total 
Indian corn 
Wheat 
Rye. --- 
oS 6 i ee ee ee 
Barley 
REIN 258 oe oreo ates Sass aol aee Se 20... 
Lou J hn: BRS See ee a ee do22 2.1 
Wo toe SSeS eee ae ee tons. -| 
DS Se ae ee eee 
MINNESOTA 
Vi LG OEE a a ce ee bushels-- 
he Ane ee es ee ee do-2.5 
Lio ee je ee ee an rr d6:44. 
JS ie Be Ree - ae ee ee does. 
LST .. Se a ee a Oe doss.-| 
Lari oy) teas see Se eS do. - -- 
Jer ititys: isiewsene de oes apse eee do.. 
eet ei Sean os cmlae acco tons.- 
PRO Whbes soe tetra wc De vem = a RSA ee rae eee eed 


4, 404, 100 


ind co mn - | 
o o oO "= 
S ra rales acs 5 
3 = 26 | @8 | § 
tS ae aS au S 
ea) Pe r| 1 ° = 
es 38 Be as e 
=" 5 ae | of “ 
E ° Ba | a8. s 
e < 4 > | = 
108, 643, 700 34.9 | 3,113,000 '$0 33 | $35, 859, 491 
33, 120, 000 18 1,840,000 | 8&6 28, 483, 200 
; 71,000} 51 644, 538 
915,000} 22 7, 226, 670 
51,400 | 72 1, 073, 232 
25,400} 61. | 263, 398 
124400 | 53 | 4, 351, 512 
28, 000 5 1, 135, 400 
2, 008, 000 | 6 52 19, 769, 162 
Shi 200 acces | 98,799, 533 
31, 247, 700 87.4 835,500 | 38 11, 874, 126 
27, 889, 200 18.3 | 1,524,000] 85 23, 705, $20 
285, 600 17 16,800 | 48 137, 088 
13, 899, 300 32.1 433,000 | 27 3, 752, S11 
1, 261, 000 26 48,500 | 64 807, 040 
676,000 | 169 40,000 | 48 | 324, 480 
6,916,000; 76 | 91,000 | 48 3, 319, 680 
1, 155, 420 1.31} 882,000 | 8 49 9, 809, 516 
LR ea) eae | 3,870,800 |........| 53,730, 561 
| 
438,252,000} 32.8 | 4,215,000} 27 37, 328, 040 - 
33, 136, 000 16 =| 2,071,000; 81 26, 840, 160 
435, 000 14.5 | 30,600 | 51 221, 850 
16, 487, 200 29. 6 557,000} 20 3, 297, 440 
500,000 | = 25 20,000 | 89 445, 000 
135, 5 20 | Bon 4 || 8,800 | Gu 81, 312 
3, 840, 000 64 60,000 | 47 1, 804, 800 
§, 446,000 | 820 10, 300 3.5 295, 610 
- 1, 680, 000 1.40 | 1,200,000 | 6 06 | 10,180,800 
jyabcnnce is, see fa |o-accass--| 8,172,108) oc--.--| 80/405, 018 
225, 932, 700 27.1 | 8,337,000! 25 | 56,483,175 
31, 620, 000 13.6 | 2,325,000/ 75 | 23,715,000 
2, 511, 000 16.2 155,000 | 41 1, 629; 510 
56,294, 790 35.9 | 1,568,100] 18 10, 133, 062 
1,936,600 | 23 84,200} 53 1, 026, 398 
147,000} 14 10,500 | 55 86, 850 
9,339,800 | 67 139,400 | 46 4, 296, 308 
5,180,000 | 700 7,400) 4 207, 200 
2, 531, 300 1.49 | 2,370,000 | 5 14 18, 150, 882 
RR ae el oe ae! 14, 996, 600 |........| 115, 122, 385 
26,900,000} 37.5 984,000 | 29 | 10,701,000 
91,154,400} 12.4 | 1,706,000} 67 | 14,173,448 
3, 551, 200 18. 4 193,000! 41 | 1,455,992 
33, 528, 000 38. 1 880,000! 20 | 6,705,680 
4,264,000} 26 164,000) 58 | 2,473,120 
504,000 | 15 33,600 | 50 | 252, 000 
8,307,000! 65 127, 800 46 3, 821, 220 
1, 395, 000 | 1.55 | 900,000 | 6 57 9, 165, 150 
LD t Epi BURA Gee seni | 4,988,400 |..-.....| 48, 747, 530 
| ! 
17, 106, 900 | 38.1 449,000' 29 | 4,961,001 
28,824,000} 12 2,402,000} 51 | 14,700,240 
176, 800 22.1 8,000} 41 | 72, 488 
20, 352. 000 | 42.4 480,000 | 23 | 4, 680, 960 
2,499,800} 29 86,200} 41 1, 024, 918 
102,200 | 14.6 7,000 | 54 55, 188 
3, 877,200} 108 35,900 28 | 1,085,616 
1, 609, 920 1.72| 936,000) 473 | 7,614,922 


| 34, 195, 333 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c., for 1878—Continued. 


Products. 
IOWA 
nd TAMiCOMNs sae acces see eue seek cs bushels... 
NVR CAL RE eee eta eine ee soos cee do-25 
MOM eee e cc a2 sacinecncs sooo ces cle Ox =2 
(OES 8) CLs Se eee ee eee doze: 
arlongpeecn env scbces ss seeceecs sccaecardOese 
NC kay Heau erect ee cohort ee crciesseceek do. 
LE THRO SSSA ee eae eee SE ee Eg do... 
Dpto een aeb em mameancis ces sacsiceceses tons.. 
eROUAL Gaia cacscecsatavecn sc cceeossr oat 
MISSOURI. 
LENGE Rts eee ees Se e--bushels.. 
Tae eee ee Mccecmcslae do..- 
RN OMe s cactioe seau pene ceceuacveeeeee do... 
Gatsics--- BP ae nce Oe En eneaee noes dose 
BACK WNGAG eon te ccue ee cee ee cae eee dor 
Potatoes .....-. SA eee ee a a do... 
PRODACEOM. ac ysaeee ne aete see aeeeseee pounds-- 


Barley ca SHE EARS SAS SBS OORSeE OSCE doses 
IPOLALORS eae e= - aoe sass. eae -os el oen ees do--- 
LEDS yon os aS ese SCE EnaoeCnee sect oH tons. - 
eR OLa ee meee a oeacices sien coe enions eae 
OREGON. 
Ting han COs o5 Saaseneeessoesecds bushels. - 
RVyiheshpe en eeeereece es cans} sae ssmeciane dors 
BEG eee ee eee eens oa == ewieteeinw ae do=- 
Onis Geceeenneoseer = === eee Jad Sees do--- 
BanlOyssoteene coer cee aces onion one mere joee 
POLAIOES Posen tener sae a= ae aee Seaeee do. -- 
ise h8 4 oe ses bken Sasa esneome aoe tons... 
UW OL 8 ne ao DSO ECO RESO ODS Bane: 


co a nm dice 
5 a Pe ee F 
S S aie z3 S 
S05 oO. we B 2 3S 
ee be | Sa 
se Eo 5s eS = 
Sa cS 2o os 
| 5 6A =i) a 
= e aie =e Ss 
Cc 4 A & A 
175, 256, 400 37.4 | 4,686,000 | $0 16 | $28, 041, 024 
30, 440, 960 9.4 | 3,238, 400 50 | 15, 220, 480 
431, 600 16.6 26, 000 35 151, 060 
38, 332, 800 36.3 | 1,056, 000 13 | 4, $83, 264 
5, 088, 000 24 212, 000 33 | 1,679,040 
123, 200 14 8, 800 | 51 62, 832 
10, 070,000 | 100 100, 700 26 | 2,618, 200 
3, 564, 000 1.80 | 1,980,000] 360] 12,830,400 
Pee ee See 11, 307, 900 |....-.--| 65, 586, 300 
| —_—_—___._.. 
93, 062, 400 26.2 | 3,552, 000 26 | 24,196, 224 
20, 196, 000 11 1, 836, 000 / 67 | 13, 531, 320 
732, 000 15 48, 800 41 300, 120 
19, 584, 000 30.6 640, 000 18| 3,525,120 
46, 400 16 2,900 2 24, 128 
5, 415, 000 75 72, 200 38 | 2,057,700 
23,023,000 | 770 29, 900 5 | 1,151,150 
1, 620,000} 1.62 | 1,000,000 | 6 43) 10,416, 600 
OS el OEE 7,181, 800 |........] 55, 202, 362 
81, 563, 400 33.9 | 2,406, 000 19 |: 15, 4977046 
27, 221, 000 16.3 1, 670, 000 | 59 | 16, 060, 390 
2, 470, 400 19.3 128, 000 31 765, 824 
16, 020, 000 36 445, 000 17| 2,723,400 
2, 163, 200 26 83, 200 31 670, 592 
78, 200 17 4, 600 66 51, 612 
4, 539, 000 85 53, 400 44| 1,997, 160 
1, 530, 000 1.80} 850,000} 327} 5,003,100 
Ata en |......---.| 5, 640, 200 [eee 42, 769, 124 
54, 222, 000 42 1, 291, 000 16 | 8,675, 520 
13, 872, 990 13.1 | 1,059, 600 49| 6,797,721 
1, 432, 500 19.1 75, 000 2 343, 800 
6, 429, 500 23.4 192, 500 17 | 1,093, 015 
568, 750 25 22, 750 35 187, 687 
30, 400 16 Ci 1, 900 5S 16, 720 
1,750,000} 125 | 14,000 23 402, 500 
620, 400 1:88} 330,000} 329| 2,041,116 
aaah PONE RTS eae 2, 986,150 |........| 19, 558, 079 
| | 
8, 467, 250 34.5 100, 500 60 | 2, 080, 350 
41, 990, 600 17 2,470,000 | 103) 43,249,700 
195, 000 15 13, 000 5 146, 250 
4, 350, 000 30 145, 000 69 | 3, 001, 500 
14, 950, 000 23 650, 000 65 | 9, 717, 500 
4,377,600 | 114 38, 400 98 | 4, 290, 048 
1, 271, 000 2.05 620,000 | 12 61 | 16,027,310 
ee SU ee, |.---------| 4,036,900 |....----| 78, 512, 658 
166, 500 33.3 5, 000 92 153, 180 
7, 665, 000 21 365, 000 92 | 7, 051, 800 
13, 230 14.7 900 72 9, 525 
2,790, 000 31 90, 000 50 | 1,895, 000 
370, 300 23 16, 100 62 229, 586 
598, 500 95 6, 300 60 359, 100 
160, 500 1.50 107,000 | 1200]! 1,926,000 
RAP ak Bana paket PAY | 590,300 |.......-|, Wigan 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c., for 1878—Continued. 
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P Py Qe He aS 3 

S:-A S 59 og Be 

Z a 2 aA Be = 
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SC <q A > Hi 

| | 
NEVADA, COLORADO, AND THE TERRITORIES. 

Pentti GOT 222 ac soso ee 2s 228.22 bushels..| _ 2, 670, 000 3 89,000 | $0 60 | $1, 602, 000 
iS a a Ce ee do...-} 15, 600, 000 12 1, 300, 000 60 | 9,360, 000 
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Table showing the average cash value per acre of farm products for the year 187 73, 
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Table showing the average cash value per acre of the eens crops of the farm taken 
together for the year 1878. 
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A general summary, showing the estimated quantities, number of acres, and aggregate value 
of the principal crops of the farm in 1878. 


Number of Number of 
Products. bushels, &e. acres. Value. 


Pusbelb- -| 1,388, 218, 750 51, 585, 600 $441, 153, 405 


REET eis oe ee ee ee enn ee do... 420,122,400 | 32,108,560 | 326, 346, 424 
LV Geshe o Seeger ae eas eed donee: 25, 842, 780 1, 622, 700 13, 592, 826 
“Se 2 RES Pes oe Re ere doezs: 413, 578,560 | 13,176,500 | 101, 945, 880 
PAPERS ioe = 2a bane yas eeaue sweeten Tense seon donee 42, 245, 630 | 1,799,400 | 24, 483, 315 
SPAeVEOQO: = 2522 5-m- cyactene ee oan Reema caocas (i eee 12, 246, 820 | 673, 100 | 6, 454, 120 
EOLODIGS «= - ~ ewe beeen === Reet eee eine =! ss Eo do: ==: 124, 126, 650 1, 776, 800 73, 059, 125 

Tif PAG Bee eee Sos Gs Sareea 2 a rrr o 2,426, 381,600 | 102,733,060 | 987, 035, 045 
The Hp Ree EE Ale ee ee ee pounds..| 382, 546, 700 542,850 | 22, 137, 498 
OA ep EO ee tons... 39, 608,296 | 26,931,300 | 285, 543, 752 
POUR See oe Sa et mene cece feces bales of 450 pounds. - 5,216,603 | 12, 266, 800 193, 854, 641 

TAN UOLM Eee ee nscesa aun s sock ceca susore ce ade ana leeeonas week meets 142, 474, 010 | 1, 488, 570, 866 


Table showing the average yield and cash value per acre, and price per bushel, pound, or ton, 
of farin products for the year 1878. 


cs Se nhine = | 8h 3 
Be | BE | #2 Bs | Bee | Be 
og a4 og 29 ofa? 2° 
Products. eps ope oS Products. aps Spr re aps 
o3 | #. | Ss es | £.,4:| #8 
pe | be | Be eR | ie: | 22 
> = 
< 4 4 4 fe ee 
Indian corn ..-bushels.| 26.9-+ $0 31.8— | $8 55 |; Buckwheat--bushels..| 18.2 — $0 52. 7+ $9 59 
--do.-.| 13.1— 77.7— 10 16 || Potatoes..-.... dos 2st 69. 9s— 58. 9— 41 12 
15. 9+ 52. 6— 8 38 | Tobacco -pounds. .|723.1 +| 5. 6+ 40 78 
}314— | 246+) 774 || Hay...... ? .-| 1.474) 720.94] 10 60 
23. c— 58. 0— 13 67 | Cotton --|191.4 — 08. 3— 15 80 


CONDITION OF FARM ANIMALS. 


The condition of farm animals for the year 1878 has on the whole been 
favorable. As the natural result of the exceptfonally mild winter of 
1877—78, coupled with an abundant and cheap supply of provender, all 
kinds of stock came forth from winter quarters the past spring in bet- 
ter flesh and greater vigor than have obtained for several years. 

In many of the States, in pastures usually covered with snow, grazing 
was uninterrupted throughout the winter; and even from the more north- 
ern States few reports were received of disaster to cattle from the se- 
vere cold and violent storms so prevalent in those high latitudes. 

As afurther result of the open winter, lung disease, epizootic, and 
similar disorders, were almost unheard of; and what is more important 
the gestation of all animals was more general and the offspring better 
developed. From this one fact the farmers and stock raisers of the 
country may learn, if they do not already know, that they will always 
find their account in keeping their breeding animals in a thriving, 
healthy condition, not overfat, but pinched at no time by hunger, nor 
left to shake unsheltered in the blasts of winter and the no less chilling 
winds and rain of early spring. 


NUMBER OF FARM ANIMALS. 
The estimate of numbers of farm animals shows a material increase 


during the past three years; the largest gain being in swine. In sheep, - 
the largest increase has occurred in Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. Sep 
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arate estimates are not given for the Territories; it being impossible, 
from the rapid changes occurring, and the want of an adequate corps of 
correspondents, to obtain exact data. The numbers for the whole coun- 
trp foot up as follows: 


Jenuary, 1877. a anuary, 1878. | January, 1879. 


TOTS ES eee eee et COR eRe te ka cer 10, 155, 400 10, 611, 500 10, 938, 700 
3 BVA eee eee NEE Go) Sen RO nen See aE A 1, 443, 500 | 1, 684, 200 1, 713, 100 
ee 11, 260, 800 11, 432, 300 11, 826, 400 
17, 956, 100 20, 420, 000 21, 408, 100 
35, 804, 200 36, 575, 900 38, 123, 800 
28, 077, 100 32, 262, 400 34, 766, 100 
Motalesee sees oe pas ee ne ee ye eee 104, 697, 100 112, 986, 300 118, 776, 200 
cs PRICES OF FARM ANIMALS. 


A decline is to be noted in the prices of all kinds of farm animals for 
the same period. The average per capita for the whole country and for 
all ages is as follows: 


January, 1877. | January, 1878. | January, 1879. 


IN Gl SS eence serodarnopesnone saSconoSosecenebeeSsohs 68 91 63 70 56 06 
IMU ECON Sos ho Ss sannoodosarocosecescodsusssoseise 27 32 26 41 ZA 
Oxentand other cattleeeceseee see mane eeeemaseee 17 10 17 14 15 39 
NGA) Vo sasnacasaAasSUdoe sea sua sooscoo peas acUbCSSdSOse 22 2 25 2 07 
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SUGAR. 


In the diagram No. 1, preceding, is given the proportion of pro- 
duction to the consumption of sugar for this country during the last 
eighteen years. Thelonglinedenoies the total consumption of canesugar 
in the United States; the shaded part of the line represents the amount 
produced in this country. In Diagram No, 2 the same applies to 
molasses. 

In 1860, it will be observed, we raised nearly one-half the amount of 
sugar that we consumed, or, in round numbers, 500 million pounds, 
against a total consumption of 1,200 million pounds; whereas, in 1878, 
we only made 257 million pounds, against a total consumption of 1,731 
inillion for the year ending June 30, 1878. This great decline is due to 
several causes: First. The effects of the war so changed the relations of 
labor that a corresponding change took place in the manner of carrying 
on the estates, and many were abandoned or neglected. It is an open 
question still whether capital will be invested in the same manner as in 
former times; many, and some of the most intelligent, planters believe 
that in time this great industry will be revived under a system of small 
farms and central factories, where the cane will be sold or ground on 
shares. This plan has the merit of allowing men of small means to 
combine and erect a sugar-house jointly, or will induce men other than 
planters to put their capital into a business that will be entirely sepa- 
rate trom the planting, and not subject to the same vicissitudes as when 
connected with the agricultural branch of the business of sugar-making. 
The great objection to this plan, viz, the transportation of the cane, 
which is very heavy, from divers farms, can and will be obviated by 
better roads, or by location in favorable bayous, so that transportation 
by boats can be made as cheaply as by carts now. 

But another great drawback exists in the state of the levees to pro- 
tect the lands from everflow.: Formerly, when our production was 
nearly one-half our consumption, the State of Louisiana, which is the 

‘great center and real producer of our sugar crop, was tolerably well 
protected, but the wear and tear of war leit the State in a sad condi- 
tion both as regards levees and finances. It is useless to hope that pri- 
vate enterprise will accomplish a work of such magnitude. <A private 
citizen can at great expense protect his river front or levee; but suppose 
his neighbor is unable to protect his equaily well, the neglect of his 
neighbor, yes, neighbors for miles, will visit him with as great a loss as 
would haye resulted from his own neglect. The sugar estates of Louis- 
jana are generally located on the Mississippi River, beginning some sixty 
miles below New Orleans and going some two hundred miles above. 
There are also many estates in the parishes or counties to the westward 
of the river; in fact the greater portion of the State south of the Red 
River and west of the Mississippi is good sugar land. Yet of this im- 
mense area only 150,000 acres, or the area of one-half of a county, is 
planted in cane. 

The yield per acre is from sixteen hundred pounds to three or four 
thousand of sugar, and a proportionate quantity of molasses. The crop’ 
of sugar is subject to no more, if as many, vicissitudes as the other sta- 
ple crops of the country. No greater illustration of the value of the 
crop can be given than the single fact that the product of only 150,000 
acres is so great as to be considered of national importance. Itis only 
by such a comparison that we can realize the great possibility of our 
sugar lands when the subject shall receive the attention it deserves from 
the government. 
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In the State of Texas there are large bodies of land eminently suited 
to growing sugar-cane. In 1878 the crop was estimated at 6,000 hogs- 
heads, with the prospect of a large increase. In Florida, also, there is 
an almost unlimited breadth of land suited by climate and soil to the 
culture of sugar. 

The sugar product of the world is not increasing as fast as the de- 
mand, ‘The amount consumed per capita is each year increasing; the 
amount consumed per capita in this country is larger than in any other, 
and is estimated at nearly 40 pounds. Besides this thereis a large con- 
sumption of cane-molasses, sorghum, and maple sirup. 

The crop of 1877 in Louisiana, “‘as reported by authorities,” was only 
127,000 hogsheads against 169,000 in 1876. This great decline resulted 
from severe cold weather in the month of November, which almost de- 
stroyed the cane for sugar-making purposes, but per consequence the 
product of molasses for 1877 shows a large increase over 1876. In 1878 
the crop suffered no disaster and was the largest made since the war, 
being 250,094,000 pounds, or 208,571 hogsheads of sugar and 13,524,000 
gallons of molasses. 

HOPS. 


According to the reports of our national census we produced, in 1860, 
malt liquors to the value of $7,994,707, with a working capital of 
$2,751,263; in 1870 the value of the product had increased to $55,706,643, 
or nearly sevenfold, and the capital to $48,779,435, or about eighteen- 
fold. The annual reports of the office of internal revenue since 1870, 
show a steady increase in the amount of malt liquors paying taxes. It 
is believed that a large amount of this production escapes taxation, and 
that the total product considerably exceeds 10,000,000 barrels per an- 
num, or 360,000,000 gallons. The discrimination between “ malt liquors” 
and “spirits” in our internal-reventue taxation has given to the former 
quite an impulse. While ale or beer pays but $1 per barrel, the more 
potent forms of alcoholic stimulant have been taxed as high as $2 per 
gallon. Brewing and its associated industries have assumed a special 
financial importance in later years. 

One of these associated industries is the production of hops. The 
increase in both quality and value of this product has kept pace with 
that of the beverages for which this crop is specially grown. ‘The crop 
of 1859, as reported in the census of 1860, aggregated only 10,991,996 
against 25,456,669 pounds in 1869. Of the last-named amount New 
York produced 17,558,631 pounds, and Wisconsin 4,630,155 pounds, the 
two States yielding seven-eighths of the whole crop of the country. 
The State census of New York for 1875 reported for 1874 a crop of 
13,846,065 pounds grown upon 28,278 acres. The acreage of the crop of 
1875, then growing, was 37,004, which at only the low rate of the previous 
year would give over 18,000,000 pounds ; that of 1877 probably exceeded 
20,000,600 pounds. 

For many years hop-raising has attracted special attention in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1876 the secretary of that State in his statistical report gave the 
acreage in hops of that year at 10,952 against 9,720 in 1875, and 8,051 in 
1874. The acreage was considerably over 12,000 in 1877. The product 
of the year last mentioned was probably not less than 7,500,000 pounds, 
or about 600 pounds per acre. There is reason to believe that the 
national census report understates the product of Wisconsin. Thecom- 
mercial editor of the Chicago Times in 1867 investigated the hop in- 
dustry of that State by personally visiting the hop districts and obtain- 
ing all the statistical facts there on reeord. He states the crop of Sauk 
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County alone, in that year, at 4,000,000 pounds, and estimates the crop 
of the whole State at 7,000,000 pounds. Two years afterwards, in 1869, 
the census-takers found only 1,250,269 pounds as the product of Sauk 
County, and 4,630,155 pounds for the whole State. 

Hop-raising has also become an important interest in some other 
States. California, according to the census, in 1869 raised but 625,064 
pounds. In 1876 the State surveyor-general reports an area of 1,573 
acres, and a crop of 2,664,648 pounds. Michigan, in 1869, raised 828,269 
pounds; the New England States nearly a million pounds. In nearly 
all the hop-producing sections of the Union the product and acreage 
have increased to a greater or less degree since 1869. Our total acreage 
approximates that of England, which is variously stated from 65,000 
to 70,000. On the continent of Europe the total acreage is estimated 
at 76,000. 

Our hop crop reached its maximum in 1877, in which year, according 
to commercial estimates, our surplus product amounted to 110,000 
bales. Of this amount we sent to Europe 95,000 bales, leaving at the 
end of the year about 15,000 bales in the hands of producers and deal- 
ers. The disastrous season of 1878, however, will create a demand for 
this overplus. 

The department instituted an inquiry in regard to the crop of 1878 
by sending circulars to correspondents in the leading hop-producing 
counties of the Union. The result showed a reduced acreage for 1878, 
with the assured prospect of a still heavier reduction for 1879. The fol- 
lowing extracts of correspondence will show the local aspects of this 
industry : 


New YorK.—Otsego: New yards about equal to the old yards plowed up; average 
product, 500 pounds per acre; average price per pound, 10} cents, Extension of 
yards held in check by fall of prices during two years past; acreage will be reduced 
this year. Lewis: Production decreasing on account of low prices; old yards running 
out and few new ones coming on. Acreage, 500, of which 50 were planted in 1878; 
average yield per acre, 800 pounds; average price, Icents. Albany: Not much lifein 
the business; not a paying crop for several years. Acreage, 200; average yield, 400 
pounds; average price, 10 cents. Livingston: On the decline; no new yards set out; 
acreage cultivated, 171; average yield, 900 pounds; average price, 7 cents. Genesee: 
No new yards; acreage, 150; average yield, 600 pounds; average price, 8 cents. The 

ield was light for the last two years, and the prices low ; hence production is declin- 
ing. We formerly had a home market, but not now; hops are sent East and sold on 
commission. Saint Lawrence: Acreage, 350; average yield, 800 pounds, some yards 
as high as 1,200 pounds per acre; average price, 7 to 8 cents; acreage about at a 
stand-still. Schoharie: On the decrease; acreage, 3,000; average yield, 800 pounds; 
average price, 8 cents. Prices during the last two years have not paid the cost of 
production. Acreage has been increasing till within the last two years. 

Madison; Acreage probably decreased; average product from 700 to 800 pounds, in 
some yards 1,500 or 2,000; average price, 8 to 10 cents. The average cost of raising 
hops is from 12 to 14 cents per pound, according to the value of the land, and the cost 
of gathering and marketing from 8 to 10 cents per pound. Wayne; Production de- 
creasing and but few yards left in the county. Oswego: Acreage 700, and decreasing ; 
average product, 300 pounds; average price, 10} cents. Crop uncertain and prices 
low, though at present showing some improvement. Choice brands bring from 12 to 
15 cents for shipping. 

Wisconsin.—Fond du Lac: Production decreasing; total product of 1878, 12,453 
pounds; average price 10 cents. Calumet: No hops raised; about six years ago nearly 
every one went out of the business; hops do not pay as well as other crops or even as 
pasturage. Dane: Production declining through low prices; acreage 189; average 
yield 720 pounds per acre; average price not over7or 8 cents per pound. Sauk: 
The crop an entire failure. I do not know a single yard that averaged a dozen 
pounds per acre, except one man in the western part who averaged 100 pounds. The 
failure of the crop was caused by the intense heat of July following a wet spell, and 
by the ravages of lice; average price, 25 cents. Columbia; Acreage, 250; about one- 
fourth what it was five years ago; average yield, 200 pounds, or only half the usual 
average; average price 6 to 8 cents against 50 cents formerly; damaged by lice; pro- 
duction greatly declining. Dodge: Acreage, 75, a decline of 40 per cent. from 1877; 
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average yield of acres picked about 80 pounds of inferior quality; the same yards in 
1877 averaged 800 pounds; total product about 10,000 against 101,600 pounds in 1877. 
No sales of the crop of 1878 reported and very few of that of 1877. Prices offered by 
dealers only 5 or 6 cents per pound, or about one-third of the cost of production. The 
low prices induced many farmers to leave their yards unpicked, the price not being 
sufficient to pay forthe picking. Jefferson: Decreasing; acreage 576, of which 25 were 
planted in i873, but double that number were plowed up. The crop is no longer profit- 
able in the county. Richland : The yards will benearly plowed up in 1879; the crop of 
1878 was a total failure; prices below cost of production; can hardly sell them for any 
price; not picked to any extent even where yards were cultivated. JVaukesha: Acre- 
age 176}; average yield, 620; average price, 10 cents; production declining. . Jowa: 
Only one yard cultivated; destructive storms swept over the country; oid yards al- 
lowed to run wild; the business considered a failure. An unknown worm did much 
injury to the vines. Hop-raising voted a failure here. Waushara: No new yards 
planted ; average yield, 400 pounds; average price, 6 cents; crop badly winter-killed ; 
production decreasing. Juneau: About 50 new acres planted; average yield not over 
30 pounds; average price, 10 cents; production declining; crop nearly a failure, 
amounting to about 10 per cent. of an average. The business regarded as uncertain 
and rainous, but the eroppers hold on in ‘hope of better times. Vernon: Acreage 
114; crop a failure; price, 5t07 cents. The culture is decreasing, as it will no longer 
ay. The temperance movement is charged with narrowing the consumption of beer. 
he rush into this business was the result of a disposition to become suddenly rich. 
Marquette : No new yards planted; average yield, 300 pounds; average price, 6 cents; 
roduction decreasing ; bad seasons and low prices. Green Lake: No hop-yards left; 
usiness vnprefitable, and hence abandoned. Trempealeau: All the yards plowed up 
except two of about 32 acres; the lice ate the hops, and hence nene were gathered. 


The foregoing extracts show but a gloomy prospect for this interest in 
the future. The exports have fallen off at an enormous rate. During 
the ten months ending with April, 1879, the total export was 4,932,571 
pounds against 17,290,750 pounds during the corresponding months of 
the previous fiscal year. One of our correspondents estimates the sur- 
plus of 1878 at 40,000 bales, which, added to the surplus of 1877, will 
make 55,009 bales. The prices obtained in nearly all the hop districts 
of the country were below the cost of production; hence the hop interest 
has suffered a terrible loss. The product of 1878 was generally of in- 
ferior quality. 

A convention of hop-growers in New England, at a late session, ap- 
pointed three different committees to estimate the average cost of produe- 
ing hops. Committee Ne. 1 allowed $100 per acre forthe average value of 
the land; cost of poles, fertilizers, and cartage, $44.10; labor in eultiva- 
tion, $18; harvesting and curing, $64.36; insurance and marketing 
$11.83; boxes, &c., $2.98; total, $141.27. A crop of 1,000 pounds would 
at such a rate average 144 cents per pound. Committee No. 2, allowing 
$80 per acre as the value of the land, estimated the average cost of 1,000 
pounds at 12i cents. Committee No. 3, at $100 per acre, and with a 
yield of 800 pounds, made the average cost 12i cents per pound. The 
average cost of producing hops in Kent County, England, is estimated 
by a local authority at £5 or $24.30 per hundredweight (not quite 22 cents 
per pound). 

As an illustration of the change in conditions of production the follow- 
ing statement of a hop-grower in Sauk County, Wisconsin, during the 
flush times of 1867,is given. His yard embraced 4 acres, and the capital 
invested, including land, poles, drying-house, stove, presses, &c., amounted 
to $2,000. During the second year of his investment, 1867, he estimated 
his expenses as follows: Interest on capital, 10 per cent., $200; cultiva- 
tion, setting poles, &c., $100; harvesting, curing, &c., $943; total ex- 
penses, $1,243. Receipts, for 11,520 pounds of hops at 60 cents per 
pound, $6,912; net receipts for hop roots, $8,040 ; total receipts, $9,952; 
net receipts, $3,709, or 435 per cent. 

Only an exrentional and precarious demand can preduce such results 
@s theabuye. lei Uuedemaad Was exceptional and merely speculative 
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is shown in itsrapid and disastrousdecline. Thereports from the English 
hop districts are but little more encouraging. The Mark Lane Express 
publishes an estimate from its correspondent at the Canterbury hop- 

_market to the effect that of the 70,000 acres under cultivation in England 
10,000 acres would remain unpicked on account of failure. The remaining 
60,000 acres are averaged at 8 hundredweight or 896 pound per acre, giving 
a prospective aggregate of 53,760,000 pounds. Prices, however, were very 
irregular. In most of the large districts the quantity raised was abundant, 
but the quality was far below average. The mass of the crop is of inferior 
quality. The better grades sold at $22.50 to $35 per hundredweight, or 
from 20 to 3i cents per pound. Common to poor hops at the close of the 
season commanded but a half or even a third of those rates. Hnglish hop- 
growers earnestly plead thatif the crops of 1877 and 1878 had been of as 
good quality as in previous years, the hop interest would have held its own. 
But a number of adverse causes have reduced the character of the product. 
Heavy rains and high winds, together with mold, the result of excessive 
moisture, reduced both the quantity and the quality of the yields. But 
thisis notall. Alarge amount of merely speculative culture has occupied 
the field. It is stated that intelligent growers well established in the 
business have succeeded in raising good crops, commanding prices which 
leave a fair margin of profit. Such men have been able to appreciate 
and provide against the adverse conditions, both natural and economic, 
which have burdened this interest during the last two years. Mere 
amateur and superficial enterprise, such as has been attracted to this 
crop by the profits made in former years, has not been abie to resist the 
sweep of disaster. Such cultivators are clamoring for a protective tariff; 
but high commercial authority states that even with the advantage of 
free importation the stock of fine hops, both native and foreign, is far 
short of the demand. 


FARM LABOR AND WAGES. 


There have been made by this Department at divers times investiga- 
tions on the subject of wages, first in 1866, then in 1875, and last in 
March, 1878, which was then omitted for the want of space, but is now" 
incorporated, with the result of an investigation made in the spring of . 
1879. 

During the first third of the present century there was little variation 
in the wages of farm labor. According to the estimates of Mr. H.C. 
Carey, the average per month was about $9 and board. The advance 
was slow until 1861, when the great disturbance of the labor supply and 
the difference in the circulating medium greatly enhanced the rate of 
wages for the few years following. Theaverage wages of laborers board- 
ing themselves was $28 per month; of all laborers, $26. 

At the close of 1869 an investigation revealed the fact that a reaction 
had commenced, and that prices were beginning to recede. The average 
of $33 per month in New Engiand had fallen to $32. The decline in 
the Middle States was from $30 te $29. In the Western States there 
was a larger decline, from $29 to $27; while the demand for labor in 
California had advanced the average there from $45 to $46. In the 
Southern States the rate of wages also increased slightly, and was 
about $16.80, 

In 1875 another investigation was made, which showed a still further 
decline in the wages of agricultural labor. It was heaviest in the West 
and lightest in California; in the South and Kast it amounted to 10 per 
cent. With the increasing depression of the money market, many 
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‘factories and mills closed their doors, the hands were thrown either into 
idleness or competition with the other labor in the fields, and conse- 
quently wages fell with great rapidity. 

Every investigation showed that those neighborhoods contiguous to 
manufacturing centers experienced the largest decrease: thus the artisans 
of Massachusetts, largely drawn from the New England States, returning 
to their former occupation, brought a heavy competition into their rural 
hills and corresponding decrease in wages. The decline in Maine was 
from $25.50 to $19 since 1875; New Hampshire, $28.50 to $21; Vermont, 
$29.67 to $21.30; exceeding 25 per cent. in each case. No other section 
showed so large a decrease. In 1866 Massachusetts paid the highest 
wages of any State east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the Hourishing States of the West, as Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota, the decline since 1866 has been nearly the same as in the 
more eastern sections, with the difference that the decline was not so 
rapid. 

The great demand for labor in those new and thriving States, the con- 
stant demand in the mining districts of the far West, and the market 
for produce created by those enterprises, was doubtless the cause of this 
easy and gradual decline. The record of Kansas reads: 


Year. | First quarter. Second quarter.| Third quarter. |Fourth quarter. 

Be a | ea PRS 

SCR Me tee re Fe eee eee te Lae | $38 94 $22 36 | $41 61 $27 85 
hoist ages ies COLE Beis ok oo a mA 35 95 22 16 41 00 27 75 
11 cea a a ERIE | 31 87 20 25 | 38 50 23 25 
TYR ee a RS Se RE Be | 25 00 14 00 | 30 00 18 33 


In the Southern States east of the Mississippi River there was a 
gradual but moderate decline. With the fall in the price of: cotton this 
was inevitable, but negro labor increased in efficiency and thus prevented 
a more rapid change. The following are the average rates paid for the 
year in the four periods as given above in three of the most populous 
States : 


States. | 1866. | 1869, | 1875. | 1878. 
a 
RarthiCarolinay ss tc cute eo csana teen fea LAUR a | $1346] $1276) $1346] $12 00 
(CROWD SS <asaqScbentdos ena soe cee aaa do esbenasouas sea ances. |)» LS 151) A470 | 14 40) 11 75 
MTASISSLIPDI ieeea cre seo ce eo Merc cee ned ene awa ce seme ca ac vase | 16 72 | itl 16 40 | 14 65 

l | 


In the cotton States west of the Mississippi the price was well main- 
tained. In Arkansas there was a great competition for labor in the years 
following the restoration of peace, and the prices paid were higher than 
in any other cotton State, averaging for those years and till 1875 about 
$25 a month, but in 1878 the price had fallen to $17. 

In Texas, owing to the large proportion of white labor, and which was 
increased each year, the prices were more uniform than in any of the 
cotton States, and averaged till 1878 about $19. 

Tn the central belt of agricultural States, represented by Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and lowa, a great uniformity was shown. In Penn- 
syivania board was somewhat higher in 1866 than in the other States, 
but in the wages paid, including board, the difference was nominal. This 
uniformity continued till the present monetary depression began, when, 
as a natural consequence, the competition of unemployed labor reduced 
the price in Pennsylvania below the more agricultural States. 
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It will be seen that the more western States of Illinois and Iowa: 


maintained higher rates till 1878 than the Hastern States. 


The decline 


in the rate, which includes board in addition to money wages, since 


twelve years is as follows: 


| l 
Year. Pennsylvania. | Ohio. | Indiana. | Illinois. | Iowa. 
LAER SETA SS we ED ASE 
| OS Rem coe RE | $18 e4 | $18 96 | $18 72/ $18 72 $18 87 
10210 a pep a ie eee EEA | 12 41 13 88 13 62 ; 14 50) 14 90 


From returns made in April, 


| | 
1879, and which include the latter part 


of 1878, the following table is prepared: 


PER MONTH. 


By the year. 


States. 

ro 

q : 

2 | 3 

as ° 

= 2 

E E 
IW ONTO Ser agoetE Een sede ae $18 25 | $11 08 
New Hampshire .........-.- 19 7 12 30 
Wermont, ... 22-2. .c5-55-% 15 00 | 10 22 
Massachusetts...........-.. 15 33 
Rhode Island 10 00 
Connecticut. Io. s. £225 5222- 14 23 
New York.... 13 19 
New Jersey - 11 53 
Pennsylvania 11 46 
GIA WARG S255 25. oh wees. ose = 9 50 
MAN VIRNG son2 f\sccccs ces nix < 8 95 
Que Re On pPIpSenoes 7 66 
North' Carolina ....-<.=.:--- 7 66 
South Carolina .-..-.-.::--- 9 83 6 66 
RORtitee oor soca c ae. 10 73 7 38 
THIS ac oi 13280) |8 7 

Pal arise her. eee te one 12 20 8 30 

SNTISRINSLN PT os ici5.2/ aah ot toes 13 31 9 28 
MGOMISIAN yas eos Sole ote 16 40 | 11 27 
TRexasivess.2ts22n5- cos esse 18 27} 11 49 
PAN KANSAS: Jeee sk = aceite tac D124 1d, Bi 
AMONNGSSCC)= <== = 22056 s=-- os - 273 8 96 
West Virginia......-....... 16 98 | 10 94 
Ment Oko. cence en ea ccteo saan 1517] 10 00 
OUD (ns <2 eee 20 72 | 138 34 
Michigan 22 88 | 14 64 
MCN AN AHS ae on ene ae 19 20} 12 76 
MNOS Sees oh sees Sooke 20 61 12 01 
WWASCONSING 5263605. 25220555 21 07 | 13 81 
Minnesota ssocs~ 2 eas s5te es 24 55 | 15 62 
TOW oot seaaecutesscct she. 22 09 | 13 90 
MINBOUET case ses aciamiis oases 17 59 | 11 84 
airinags So cee <5 Waece cadens 20 67 | 18 28 
Ne bias kaso hs. o-oo bk 23 04 | 14 86 
WISEO Tae sen sere seen == 41 00 | 26 27 
Greponies 22525 tenes oe Dek 35 45 | 23 86 
Io 7b ee eee eee ae See) a Ge ee 35 00 
GOlBTANG a aaa ee eo ee seeks 35 00 | 20 00 
Wines - 262 as see este. dass 28 87 20 50 
NeweMeGxCGieiee 2. isos ~ 2210} 13 80 
Washington corn... eecee 85 83 | 24 3 
Dakota sosecee: toe b es a 28 56.| 16 57 


Average wages for 1879. 


PER DAY. 
fs |, e|.8l| eal 
Transient a pee eiens = th ee os 2A) 
in harvest. j aS | S¥ | 8A 
vest. E as ea |S 
> a E Ag wn 
6) 
=) rd a= 3 o ro 
+ he =] =| I =I 
ae a I A 
2 8 2 a Q 2 2 m 2 
42 oS ~ 5 » ~ re) + ~ 
8 ve id 2 5 =| =] =] B 
o (2) ° S i=) ° So 
ee | ecco ic ea sh ese Oe ere 
$1 42 |$1 09 |$0 97 |$0 72 '$1 77 $1 70 $1 77 $2 07 | $1 42 
125 96 93 74|185 | 183) 193} 1 92 1 35 
1 29 97 91 64 | 1 62 | 1 G4 | 1 61} 1 80 1 54 
1 50/100] 1 05 75 | 2 00/1 94 | 1 87 | 2 40 py fo) 
1 00 75} 100 50 | 1 50 | 1 50 | 1 50 | 1 25 1 50 
1 86 25} 1 50 88 | 210 | 2 42 | 233 | 2 75| 1 66 
153) 2 18 92 68 | 172 | 167)192)200) 1853 
1 55 | 1.30 99 68 | 177 | 1 86 | 1 72} 2 00 They é 
1 33 99 96 63 | 154 | 149) 1 54) 1 77 1 31 
1 37 | 1 00 75 50 | 25k) W620 (hs 6S) eS 1 62 
dba 5 $8) py Loa Wf 48 | 1 87 | 170 | 170} 2 05 1 62 
1 16 96 63 420 625) 1-4) 150) | eT est 
99 76 58 41} 154/148)152)188] 125 
89 68 53 41 | 154 | 1 64] 1 70 | 2 03 1 29 
98 61 58 441145] 1 70] 1 78 | 2 27 1 45 
1 02 73 76 53] 2 13 | 218 | 2 10 | 2 62 170 
96 ith 69 50 | 1 37 | 1 89} 1 98 | 2 45 1 50 
1 00 85 78 55 | 2 01 | 2 16 | 217 | 2 80 1 72 
1 03 77 85 62 | 2 33 | 2 45 | 2 45 | 2 95 2 20 
1 30 94 92 66 | 227/23 234)300)] 2 07 
1 38 | 1 08 86 60 | 200} 2 00 | 2 06 | 2 25| 1 66 
1 28 $8 69 501177 )]1 71 | 1 62) 1 94 1 41 
1 26 $5 80 Esta gel a Cr Jad a Uae Pal a Dik #331) tS Re! eg LS 
149/115 77 53 | 1 85 | 1 69 | 1 81 | 2 07 147 
PSE) We 100 83 |) 17 176 | 185 |1 98 151 
202}155|116 82 | 1 98 1 86 | 219 | 2 25 1 74 
1 68 | 1 28 90 69 | 1 67 1 G8 | 1 78 | 1 76 1 52 
DS2h 18s ee OL Woy Se LF 182/195 1 62 
2201 |) 70. de 12 79|194)1 83 195 | 225) 155 
2 63 |-2 25 | 1 27 SP OAGN oto onal 2nd) eda 
1 66 | 1 57 | 112 80 | 2 01 | 1 97} 1 91 | 2 12 1 66 
BATS |e AG 67 59 | 1 81 | 1 78 | 1 79 206) 1 66 
170 | 132) 105 72 )}200)208]208)|227)| 1 87 
217 )}166 {1 29 90 | 2 28 | 2 26 | 2 29 | 2 44 1 94 
2°27 |) 1-76\/ 1 6s. | 1.23 |3°24) 3 35) |).3) 37 | 3 68 2 86 
202] 1 54|1 44) 108) 3 12 | 3 06 3 27 | 3 28 | 2 72 
aBees: 2 00 |...---| 1 25 | 4 00 | 4 00 | 4 00.]...-.-) 3 50 
208 | 155] 183/119) 3 10} 2 75 | 2 00 | 2 50 2 50 
1°83) |.1 43.) 146))°1:12) | 2/72 | 2 82 2 86 | 3 20 2 23 
1 00 67 8&1 56 | 2 40 | 2 80 | 3 00 | 4 37 3 50 
2151161] 155|]111| 3 21 | 3 29 | 3 30 | 8 50 2 67 
2 59 | 2 26 | 1 34 92 | 2 47 | 2 79 2,90) Brae 2 50 


Tn the above table of labor for 1879 the first column, representing the 
wages per month without board of laborers hired by the year, may be 
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accepted as a very close approximation to the real prices of steady and 
permanent labor. Comparing the figures of this column with figures 
obtained from similar inquiries last year, we gain a clear idea of the 
movement of the agricultural labor market during the last twelve months. 
The average of the whole country has declined from $21.29 per month 
to $20.26, or 4.88 per cent. If we take the differences between the first 
and second columns in the above table, differences between wages with 
beard and wages without board, we arrive at a very close estimate of 
the actual cost of subsisting the laborer in the different States. Taking 
the average of these differences for all the States, we find the average 
cost of this subsistence in 1879 to be $7.14 per month, against $7.45 in 
1878, a decline of 4.16 per cent. The decline in wages is thus shown to 
be almost exactly in the same ratio as in the cost of subsistence. 

Only four States and two Territories report an advance in wages; 
Minnesota and New Mexico about 4 per cent.; Colorado 15 per cent.; 
California 24 per cent.; Oregon 14 per cent.; and Washington 25 per 
cent. All the other States show a decline. 

The different sections of the Union, taken together, present some very 
interesting points of comparison. New England, as a whole, pays in 
1879 $20.51 per month without board, on yearly engagements, against 
$22.60 in 1878, a decline of 10 per cent. But in this section it costs the 
laborer but $3.02 per month to live, against $9.13 the previous year, a 
decline of over 13 per cent. This indicates a relative improvement in 
the condition of labor, the cost of living having declined in greater pro- 
portion than wages. Massachusetts maintained her previous rate of 
wages, while reducing her cost of living over 12 percent. Rhode Island 
reduced wages 134 per cent., and cost of subsistence 7 per cent. Con- 
necticut lowers wages less than 6 per cent., and subsistence over 15 per 
cent. Asa general thing wages have declined in a smaller proportion 
than subsistence in manufacturing districts. 

In the Middle States the average rate of annual wages fell from 
$21.19 per month to $19.69, or 7 per cent., while the average cost of sub- 
sistence declined from $8.51 per month to $8.27, or less than 3 per cent. 
New York reduced wages about 8? per cent. and cost of subsistence 10 
per cent. On the other hand, New Jersey and Delaware increase their 
cost of subsistence each 2 per cent. while cutting down wages, the 
former nearly 6 per cent. and the latter 3} per cent. 

The South Atlantic States pay an average wage of $11.19 against 
$13.11 last year, a decline of nearly 15 per cent. The cost of subsist- 
ence fell from $4.16 per month to $3.52, or over 16 per cent.; the great- 
est falling off is found in Maryland and Virginia, the former showing a 
decline in wages of nearly 25 per cent., and in cost of subsistence of 40 
per cent., and the latter 183 per cent. in wages, and 23 per cent. in living. 
North Carolina cuts down wages 63 per cent. and cost of board 8 per 
cent.; South Carolina 102% per cent. and 7 per cent. ; Georgia 8% per 
cent. and 16 per cent. In these States the laborer gains slightly in the 
reduction of subsistence. Manufacturing and mining enterprises are 
on the advance. South Carolina is producing largely of phosphatie 
fertilizers and turpentine. Gold-bearing quartz is being extensively 
worked at several points in Georgia. Market-gardening and fruit-pro 
duction for northern markets are enlarging the scope of skilled agri- 
cultural labor at various points along the coast. Kew complaints of 
surplus labor are received from this section of the Union. 

The Gulf States pay $14.80 per month against $15.52 in 1878, or less 
than 5 per cent. decrease. The cost of subsistence fell from $5.14 per 
mouth to 25.20, or a little over 5 per cent, Florida declined 8 per cent. 
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‘n wages and 5 per cent. in subsistence; Alabama 24 per cent. in wages 
and 24 per cent. in cost of subsistence; Mississippi over 9 per cent. in 
wages and 18 per cent. in subsistence; Louisiana over 3 per cent. in 
wages and 6 per cent. in subsistence. Texas, while lowering her average 
wages 1} per cent., has raised her cost of subsistence 17 per cent. The 
tone of correspondence shows, on the whole, a scarcity of labor rather 
than a surplus. 

In the four inland Southern States the average rate of labor has de- 
clined from $16.25 per month to $15.50, or nearly 44 per cent.; cost of 
subsistence from $5.47 per month to $5.20, or about 5 per cent. Labor 
generally finds fair remuneration, but many refuse to work at ruling 
rates of wages. Many complaints of shiftlessness and indolence on the 
part of the laboring population have been received. 

The five States north of the Ohio River pay an average of $20.90 per 
_ month against $22.06 in 1878, a falling off of 54 per cent.; the decline in 
subsistence has been very nearly at the same rate, or from $7.99 per 
month to $7.58. Obio has fallen off 24 per cent. in wages but maintains 
the same average cost of subsistence; Michigan fell off 4 per cent. in 
wages and 103 per cent. in cost of subsistence ; Indiana, 64 per cent. in 
wages and 8 per cent. in cost of subsistence; Illinois, 114 per cent. in 
wages and 14 in cost of subsistence; Wisconsin 5 per cent. in wages 
and 4 per cent. in subsistence. State and county expenditure on pub- 
lic works is quite liberal. Reliable labor can in most cases find employ- 
ment, but many localities are overrun with tramps. The tone of corre- 
spondence is very hopeful. 

The six States west of the Mississippi pay on an average $23.81 per 
month against $23.77 in 1878, a slight increase. The average cost of 
support has fallen from $9.04 per month to 8.91, or less than 2 per cent. 
The increase of rate of wages is due mostly to the extension of mining 
enterprise in Colorado, which shows an increase of wages from $30 to 
$35, and an increase in subsistence of 17 per cent. Minnesota also shows 
a Slight increase, from $24.42 to $24.55, or about 4 per cent., while 
her cost of subsistence has fallen off 3 per cent. Iowa pays nearly 6 
per cent. less than last year, her average being $22.09 per month against 
$23.45; her cost of subsistence fell from $8.56 to $8.19, a decline of 
nearly 4 per cent. Missouri lowered her wages from $18.94 per month 
to $17.59, or over 7 per cent., and her subsistence from $6.20 to $5.75, 
or 7 per cent.; Kansas, $20.67 against $22.22, or a loss of nearly 7 per 
cent. in wages, and 7.39 against $8.25, or 11 per cent. loss in subsistence, 
Nebraska, wages fell from $23.60 to $23.04, or less than 24 per cent; in 
subsistence, $9.60 to $8.18, or about 155 per cent. In this region a large 
number of artisans have appropriated public lands and seek to pay for 
their claims by working part of the time at their trades. Quite a num- 
ber of farm laborers have done the same, and work part of the time for 
other farmers. Thus, the vast immigration has enlarged the stock of 
labor, but it is, at least to a great extent, not very effective in charac- 
ter. Those desiring work can obtain it at fair wages. No surplus is 
noted in any county of Colorado. Railroad building, to a large extent, 
is noted in these States. 

The two Pacific States report an average wage of labor of $38.22 
against $36.62, an increase of 44 per cent. Their cost of living has in- 
creased in much greater ratio, being $13.16 per month against $11.12, or 
18 per cent. California raised her wages from $38.25 to $41, or less than 
8 per cent., and her subsistence from $10.25 to $14.73, or 35 per cent. 

In some quarters there are complaints of the competition of Chinese 
labor, while others state that white labor ie twice as efiicient as that of 
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the Mongol. In some counties the appearance of Chinese has caused 
white labor to be stampeded in a panic. 

Oregon presents about the same general characteristics as California. 

Nevada reports an average of $35 per month with board, which will 
amount to about $50 without board. 

Of the Territories Utah reports an average of $28.87, a decline of 7 
per cent. from 1878. There is a surplus of labor, attributed in part to 
general depression and in part to local causes. 

New Mexico averages $22.10 against $22 in 1878. The common 
manual unskilled labor, being mostly Mexican, is a drug in the market. 
There is a demand for intelligent American labor, skilled and unskilled. 

Washington Territory reports an average of $35.83 against $35 in 
1878. in some counties, homesteaders and pre-emptors after settling on 
their claims find themselves somewhat impecunious, and they are then 
importunate for employment. Our Jefferson County correspondent 
says they have “too much brains and not enough muscle,” which means 
an excess of people disposed to live without manual labor of any kind. 
Several railways in progress of construction. No surplus of labor; not 
sufficient in harvest. 

Dakota reports $28.56 against $30 in 1878. One county reports a 
surplus of skilled labor on account of rapid immigration of artisans to 

“public domain. Others state the supply of labor as deficient. One 
correspondent (Cass County) says they knew nothing of hard times. 
‘The national government is to expend some money in improving the 
rivers. 

Our correspondent in Deer Lodge County, Montana, speaks of an 
unexpected and permanent improvement of times due to the permanency 
of agricultural and mining interests. Labor, here and in Lewis and 
Clarke County, finds ready employment. 

In Arizona, Yavapai County finds labor supply and demand about 
equal. 

No excess of labor reported in Wyoming. Stock raising immense. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Statement of the exports of agricultural products of the United States, with their immediate 
manufactures, for the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1878, compiled from the Treasury 
report of commerce and navigation. 


1877. | 1878. 
Products. 7 | | 
Quantity. | Valve. Quantity. | Value. 

cara + | 

Animals, living: | : | 
TFG aE AL EL Re RAs he Sully number..| 65,107 | $699, 180 | 29,284 | $267, 259 
Gmned cables oe eee Dol do..- | 50,001 | 1, 593, 080 80,040 | 3, 886, 813 
PEIOTSOS soto ese ence ooo Ne oe eaaos dos 2, 042 301, 124 4,104 798, 728 
Miinles tec3. te alee Ban Sia nicae sista doses 3, 441 478, 434 3, 860 501, 513 
NOC Pie seme eae one ee eee gee doze: 179, 017 | 234, 480 183, 995 | 333, 499 
AiVothervand fowls s2. oe sees eee eloetee| sss eee | 18I805)|- Sooke Se | 46, 841 

Animal matter: j 
Bone-black, ivors-black, &c ...-.--- pounds. - 584, 134 | 28; 711 2, 738, 784 | 80, 740 
Bones and bone-dust -.......--..---2-- cws--| 70, 720 121, 493 47, 429 78, 989 
Wandlenene renee hn 2 Lene aerate pounds..| 1,616,163} 234, 408 1, 567, 265 218, 985 
POIES NC ek SKA, J Oe eee eee ee ae tee beer | aoele ooeee bee Iwo OOOO LO | (am ae eeeeiaers 2, 618, 100 
Glue tee eese ee we oe ee ee pounds. - 157, 246 30, 679 | 250, 563 31, 247 
Bair— | 
(UmmManitacwured: - 2h2. 4 cee eat eee Ee eae Semen Sy ere BST EC Ly i eae Seieeee oe 361, 348 
Manutactores of cosh 5 hat ie Va ee ea) oS ee 35.506) | fares. Gas satan 30, 283 
slides and 'siinsjother than furs. 25 222 seek} tee occ etaee BLOGS | eens See seen 1, 286, 840 
eather— 

Sorts not specified .............. pounds..} 25,122,938] 6,016,372 28, 289, 140 6, 189, 052 
NEOLOCCO ang Other fine see eee ee ee ee iL (2805225 hese - Se 903, 968 


Bootesand shoes: s 222.2202 2 pairs... 382, 650 548, 472 | 251, 152 ! 468, 436 
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1877. 1878, 
Products. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Animal matter: 
Leather— 
Saddlery and harness ...-.--.-.-- Scenes ees|caceenennccne- $S4) O85 |i eco nonce $127, 000 
Other menutactaresss- cee e-so ewe ccew en} ene ceee eco ns W424 B00) |e aca ee eee 391, 574 
ards a ccaces seas eae. wats gallons... 347, 305 281, 551 1, 651, 648 994, 440 
a Other animal ......-----------+---- do.... 19, 932 19, 720 19, 823 | 17, 447 
rovisions— 
Bacon and hams .....-...------- pounds.-| 460, 057,146 | 49,512,412 | 592,814,351 | 51, 752, 068 
Beef, fresh 49, 210,990 | 4, 552, 523 54/046, 771 | 5,009, 856 
Hh ret spas | panes | sales | 2h 
MbbOLs sacs dec -do..--| 21, 527, 242 , 424, ° , 931, 822 
ees irae PR Cat foam ‘ -| 107, 643, 300 | 12, toe 615 | 123, 783, 736 | 14, 103, 529 
(ya G seni teleui abil eg eeh. = SER Ee See RAs Ape eae P23 Es DL eee eee 128, 2 
|e Oe er Rk a 37, 606 9, 733 94, 265 14) 880 
RS baie a na ee a 234, 741, 233 | 25,562,665 | 342, 667,920 | 30, 014, 254 
MiitinnytreaWes ss. hc sit sine seis. do.... "3491368 | | 36,480 "130; 582 "9, 272 
IPOnKiee ee on Seecec doo caseaetasweumas do.---} 69,671,894 | 6,296, 414 71, 889, 255 4, 913, 657 
5 IPTESerVOU MCAS see t sono oq)ae dense te nll eee nin anes aes 4, OF7, S10) | cen weme nae 5, 102, 625 
02) : 
eberirtedienavGnlse ee. 6 St cute, whey Li 35 1B eee 36, 272 
WAlWothore ete 3 ecb se cee pounds..| 10,196, 939 631,778 | 10, 910, 742 621, 867 
“ENT Gatite ASE SOREE ee Oe ebeigeeeeacan do..--| 91,472,803 | 7, 883, 616 85, 505, 919 6, 695, 377 
has Senin oclnapk Hecasoestoe eee bogcene cor--- 307, 091 | 93, 521 326, 613 95, 074 
ool— 
aw ane Heececs.scee- oe es eoact pounds... 2, 213, 379 696, 454 347, 854 93, 358 
(ORT URL Weeot Bbemese noc ec CDE EE oe yards.. 28, 479 16, 377 10, 626 10, 430 
Other manufactures...-....-----..-..----|-------------- CSA Ol Bereceoesiee coe 438, 554 
Total value of animals and animal] matter. --|..-.-..---.--. 14055645066" |-- se once ssee 145, 587, 515 
Se  « EN | 
Breadstuffs and other preparations: 
Binmlbyegeee es seo ee meedaceness bushels... 1, 186, 129 708, 541 8, 921, 501 2, 565, 736 
Bread and biscuits...--------------- ounds.. 11, 955, 907 631, 592 14, 392, 231 730, 317 
RODIN. sete eee snes eee Soe ee sce ushels..| 70, 860, 983 | 41, 621, 245 85, 461,098 | 48, 030, 358 
ICOUN-TNOG camel ao se sete anesecaets barrels. - 447,907 | 1, 5]1, 152 432, 753 1, 336, 187 
ERS oe oe reste scc canes coemcesses bushels. - 38, 071, 403 rs 2 9, 774 3, 715, 479 J, 277, 920 
CHa aemenaae sana ae | hana) Sees | See 
ye- Deeps oosede Ler oonceee sor ~ ; ; 2, 
a op See ea te aa peneas -| 40, ee ot 47, 256, 417 72, 404, 961 | 96, 872, 016 
GOSS ae Bapee SEES eoaae barrels. . 3, 343, 655 | 21, 663, 947 3, 947, 333 | 25, 095, 721 
Other small grain and pulse.--..-....--------|-------------- 904, 338 |.--------.--.. 1, 077, 433 
Other preparations of grain .........-.,-.---.|-------------- 650)'206) ooo eee ae 1, 709, 639 
BM COmcesiseesste = oases dees dace stone pounds. 2 al, Wet beat 244 85, 349 631, 105 83, 953 
Total value of breadstufis, &c..........---- Be Hint Bese CO oOe pip. 2 PMT 1265960) | as-asccesee 181, 811, 794 
_———————— | 
Cotton and its manufactures: 
[ERS Se pounds... 3,394,724 | 1,084,509] 6,325,147 | 1/616, 214 
Other manufactures --...-...---------- do....|1, 441, 974, 406 |170, 033, 999 /1, 601, 208, 364 | 178, 415, 270 
WOlOreOlPOCdR eae. ens selee ese yards.. 29, 601,304 | 2,484, 131 37, 765, 313 2, 959, 910 
fUnmentoredy ee setae oe ie mao es do....| 76,769,147 | 6,437,223 | 88,528,192 | 7,053, 463 
All other manufactures. .............-....--.|----------.-- RAAB SBE beer esicostcee 1, 425, 287 
stal value of cotton, &c. ....-.-.----.+--c|-ecsose-+------ ipvons ate 191, 470, 144 
Wood and its products: 
Boards, planks, joists, &c ...-..------ M feet... 321, 530 | 5, 434, 922 313, 143 4, aa, 741 
Laths, palings, poke SG eee anos ae M.. 4, 992 16, 800 3 050 9, 233 
ae eee eae M.. 38, 327 Pa 632 46, 518 154, 533 
WE lt) Se Seeeacs see Since. SectEteceeasorrs HeStononssonee WEP Be Bae oeieocee 142, 610 
Other shooks, staves and headings --......-..|.------------- DT Q4B TG! locas wales | PRON UEO LOG 
regres and barrels, empty..----- number-. 136, 724 255, 911 82, 402 159, 420 
CUHOT MAD OLS 5 oo oo ca eae cae lee eee nls (Ga ceasisecies in per Ee BC Ce omigonn: oe 520, 454 
IEW CUUt = nels = oats ae Sate ss 38 cords... 38, 073 9, 518 2, 837 9, 469 
Hop, hoop, telegraph, and other poles.....-.-.|.------------- ALB SD iw eae seme fo 377, 137 
Logs, masts, spars, and other whole timber ---.|.----.-------- 499! OPO pee cine aa ae 352, 104 
ripe sawn and hewn ......... cubic feet.-| 20,640,259 | 3,124, 412 18, 361, 915 2, 662, 784 
PAM onhemsiii ber 3 4= =. a2khadads owtcfecldobels coats (Sie sceiciem ences H 608059) | sees. asee8 114, 907 
Household farmiture os-4~ 328 5 eee me seed [eee cease eis a: TL TOOs AION wow mises actos 1, 961, 522 
VCO OMW ATO neo tos saateup seiaesamicasmn | ee cee aid a Sees H 28S Ss9u|Rosepisce= scale. 287, 861 
-ATl othermanmactures ss. coss-52--eusecseses Jrnceet ee aes Lats OOOM cmertat= is = da) 1, 714, 440 
Ashes, pot and pearl .........--.--.- pounds... 991, 845 56, 202 679, 882 38, 389 
Murloige taming ch aee- ween cotcrausees 0. St: ARRON GP200b (as secs 3a 111, 335 
Resin and turpentine ...........---- barrels-.-! 905, 936 | 2, 402, 018 1, 042, 183 2, 329, 319 
Spirits of turpentine...---..-....--. galions. | 6, 843, 020 2, 293, 009 7, 633, 568 2, 383, 569 
Ear andi piteheserisessa— savas essed barrels. “ieee 72, 189 160, 410 | 73, 407 | 158, 094 
Motel waluciqn who Aa Weon Se ckd 1.51226 .8| 3h otha ncn vae |) 23; 422 ,B06 ads.--cacwe as | 21,747, 117 
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| 
| 1877. { 1878, 
Preducis. 
Quantity. Vains. 
Miscellaneons: | 
Brooms, brushes, &¢...-.--.----- eta eeeeee ane ee $172, 000, |----2 ae $146, 037 
oe ge, ropes, and twines of all kinds-.-_}bs. 2, 705, 441 341, 600 2, 411, 413 389, 004 
roits— 
Apples, dried. -.--- Jone werenncenns pounds.-| 14,318, 052 920, 292 | 4,188, 173 260, 085 
na green or ripe ears Ee bushels... 1, 146, 929 $86, 112 279, 447 386, 261 
en (Creen. Tipe, OM ATIC. 2-62. o-oo ieee eee ane ano A494, 427 Wooo ome ees 296, 310 
_ Preserved in cans or otherwise. .----.-- ie (Oh eee SES 762, 344 | dou ae 435, 450 
CrNSENS hace e an sce eaaseeweaeoes 562, 268 | 421, 295 497, 247 
no. Soe Rte ae cree eee to 120, 298 | 9, 514 141, 340 
emp— 
nmagrafactired’. =. 2-.-- 2p encssane- } 12, 182 | 2, 325 18, 210 
Cables and cordage : 175, 750 | 11, 402 146, 043 
All other mneshiteci en Reems aoe aoe ae F195 809! [222 - se 1, 056, 709 
alee aie anal re eT eas oe: 2, 306, 537 18, 458, 782 2, 152, 873 
Ale and porter— 
NO DMOS == setae ete dozens... 37, 876 51, 07 | 76, 475 108, 279 
ie Cane ee ag a a gallons.-! 155, 277 42, 488 | 119, 579 38, 918 
Spirits distilled from— 
Grains eet sasessoeeene ate gallons... 1, 008, 741 488,174 | 2, 258, 401 864, 162 
IMGIRREES anes soe te oe EN do 647, 331 285, 979 655, 864 272, 457 
Other materials............-..- do... 4, 224 10, 174 12, 386 12, 653 
WAVE Cae eed SE Fa EO 8 doe 99, 539 68,277 | 46, 614 38, 775 
il cakd oct. oes Goh a pounds..| 273,676,873 | 4,818,923 | 342,446,439 | 5, 095, 163 
Cotton-seed --.--..---5---------- gallons... 1, 705, 422 842, 248 | 4, 992, 349 2, 514, 323 
Linseed .--.------------------------ do....| 59, 495 43, 435 | 38, 901 27, 232 
= ; ee Casita ess eee pe Hs Hee oe ee eee eee 443, 057 Peeercoe = 323, 341 
eeds— 
Cotton. -----..-2-.----.--.s----- pornds..| 10,309, 294 120,062 | 16, 757, 634 179, 692 
Te Ondint= sees se-saee ee = bushels... 3 oa 8 | 263 437 
(ULEG Te cit Hes SA ES ee ocr ge eee | Pee ewe 35405, 4505| eae acess =---:-| 2, 085, 887 
Bitercheeeeseeneneceemen nas eee pene pounds... | 9, 683, 952 462, 234 | 12, 995, 385 605, 521 
Sugar— 
‘Brow ose sees -----pounds. | 85, 838 6, 618 | 52, 683 4, 506 
Refined seys crc csse paveeeadess eae do....| 54,315,349 | 6, 198, 139 | 44,040,409 | 4, 508) 148 
Molasses.--------- 2k eS & gallons..| 3, 157, 923 849,877 | 1, 477, 057 365, 753 
any, and confectionery -.-.---...--<s--- be sctasdadeoae. 61, 892 Seon aaAst- 41, 687 
o— 
Meat es eee Spb Be epee eet Be pounds..| 282,386, 426 | 28, 825,521 | 283,973,193 | 24, 803, 165 
pie Serer ecibapen coun asceesceees u i 1, 150 38, 161 2, 082 46,170 
TEE 0) Dee ye Te agers ae pounds...) 2, 533 1, 968 13, 344 7, 825 
Wee mera cures pe ane eee ee be soe ewaeeer 3, 213, 393 Geeecoepesceee 3, 627, 322 
etables, &c.— } 
“Onions cans aecocessneesneearess bushels... 52, 323 | 48, 081 | 56, 795 “4, 522 
ICKIGS ANG HAUCES. o-oo ace see oe eee fae eee oe = 48. 523) oad oe aes «19; 
Eotnes STS Re MES ee Ee bushels..| 529,650 | 533, 187 ! 744, 409 a = 
ORDERS a tana po pec ees aeeee ee ee oe Wess poe: AIG 518) ooo eee 
Meanepar nce eer ie er eae gailons..| 24, 073 6, 641 | 14,771 4,120 
Total value of miscellaneous producta...--. | wads oussuecses E 56,652) 719) eee ames 52, 245, 306 
RECAPITULATION. 
Ste ee a ee a ee 7 imal eae SF a ae ee eae 
j j i 
Products. | ger |). ae 5) a 
| | | : 
—-~—-— _---——— — SSS al ee rr ——————— ee 
Animals and animal matter ..-..-....-.------.. | $47, 010, 212 | 377, 086, 349 $99, 806, 598 | $29, 697, 669 
WTO SbHIS OCG. aseas stones cto ls=--nssss=sa5=2 | men 519, 387 | 85, 155, 523 $8, 762, 891 | 161, 225, 939 
NCU LbO TH NOcG Reet e see nas en eee oe te | 221, 885, 246 192, $88, 925 | 230, 190, 597 | 214, 319, 420 
IVARININ CoG 2 eCee-pscetts ers. tae ee cae easeeens | ite 820, 029 | 21, 425, 068 5, 854,120 | 27, 675, 300 
IS RUGUESTASITE ee Seeniae soc eC Ore Reeser nec | 33, 060, 081 | 40, 139, 296 | 37, 901, 458 45, 486, 626 
Total agricultural exports.-......-------- | 397, 205,054 | 406,769,601 | 492,515, 665 | 548, 314, 954 
Lptallexperbs ns —ot on sca aeons eee eee | 562, 518, 651 549, 219, 718 | 649, 132, 563 | 693, 039, 066 
Per cent. of zgrienltural matter. -....-. | 70 74 76 | 9 
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Statement of the exports of agriculiural productz of the United States, §e.—Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Products. 1875. | 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Set ig te BA Sa TR eS.) 
Animals and animal matter ....-...2----e0---e- | $104, 314, 988 | $113, 941, 509 | $140, 564, 066 |$145, 587, 515 
MERAH GG. 701) Lae ees ae ee een bee a! | 111,478,096 | 131, 212,471 | 118, 126, 940 | 181, 811, 794 
viteMhs 6504 sous 8 pei cstasp ecg ep asses ec date ee | 194,710,507 | 200,382,240 | 183, 253, 248 | 191, 470, 144 
PG CA EE ED) ds er | 22,875,814 | 21,620,486 | 23, 422°966 | 21,747, 117 
DUPET EN: [, ie ee oe Seg aes Up | 45, 294, 411 46, 079, 567 58, 652, 719 52, 245, 306 
Total agricultural exports -...........-.- | 478,673,816 | 513, 236, 273 | 524, 019, 939 | 592, 861, 876 
otal exports ligic25 Feeds -<cdaqne - sea: | 643, 094,767 | 644,956,406 | 689, 167,390 722, 811, $15 
Per cent. of agricuitural matter. ....-... 74 | 79 } 76 | 84 


$$. $$ ees 


The value of domestic exports for the year ending June 30, 1878, as 
will be seen in the table above, was greater than any previous year. The 
export for the year 1874 was the largest prior ‘o this. In the years sue- 
ceeding 1874 there was a large decline in agricultural products exported, 
which, however, has been more than regained in 1878. In the article of 
cotton the value was not so great in 1878 as in 1874, but the amount 
sent abroad was larger by half a million bales. 

The proportion of agricultural products to the total export was 84 per 
cent. against 76 per cent. in 1877. Their actual increase in value was 
$68,841,937, a little more than 13 per cent., while the total export in- 
creased $33,644,425, a littie less than 5 per cent. 

The export of butter and cheese has, during the last few years, grown 
to a very large extent. The following table will show the inérease since 
1870. Fully three-fourths of the export is to Great Britain, the balance 
to British America and the West Indies: 


Exports of dairy producis, 


4,424,616 || 107, 364, 666 


| 12, 700, 627 
3, $31, 822 ! 123, 783, 736 
i} 


14, 103, 529 


Wear ending June 30. Batter Value. | Cheese. | Value. 
| | | 
| | | | 
bi Pounds. 
| $592,229 || 57,296,327] $8,881, 934 
| , 858,096 || 63, 698, 867 | 8, 752, 990 
| 1,498,812 | 66,204,025 | 7, 752, 918 
952,919 || 80,366,540 | 10, 498 010 
1, 092; 381 | 90,611,077 | 11,898, 995 
1, 506, 996 |} 101, 010, 853 | 13, 659, 603 
| 1,109,496 || 97,676,264 | 12, 270, 083 
| | 


The export of fresh beef, which only dates from a period of three years, 
is here given for those years: 


on Ee ean ah: Sen Te el Pe, DE Ee Oe ee 
Year ending June 30. | Quantity. Value. 
ee er re ar er ere, a ee ay — 
H Pounds. 
TEE os ARR Leet le Sp ae ih lla ah ddl le aa ae 8 gs oh | 19,838,895 | $1,743,211 
Ny JS32 BRERA GaP OGRE D TOTS SAP 18 Tee eR ares Se pb | 49,210, 990 | 4, 532, 523 


TN MME ed Ad yun ke pit l wr EY try chide Adcaa a taed | 54,046,771} 5, 009, 856 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This Department, since its organization in 1862, has published sixteen 
annual estimates of the wheat crops, an abstract of which will be found 
m the table below. It should be remembered that the earlier years of 
this period were years of civil war, in which a portion of cur wheat area 
was the scene of hostile operations destructive of settled industry— 
hence our figures for those years were abnormally low. From 1866, 
however, the first year after the close of the war, there was a steady 
enlargement of our wheat acreage, more than doubling in 1878 the 
aggregate of 1866. Dividing the sixteen years under consideration into 
two equal periods we find the average acreage of the second eight years 
to be 50 per cent. greater than in the eight years preceding. The wheat 
acreage of 1878 is about equal to the area of the State of Alabama. 

The average yield per acre ranged from 10 bushels per acre in 1866 
to 13.9 bushels in 1877, averaging 12.2 bushels per acre during the 
whole period. It is remarkable that the average of the two subordi- 
nate periods of eight years is precisely the same. This fact shows that 
the productiveness of our wheat area has on the whole been maintained. 
As our acreage has enlarged in a greater proportion than our popula- 
tion our production per capita has increased. Comparing our estimates 
of products with Elliott’s estimates of population, we find that the ay- 
erage yield per capita during the first eight years, was less than 53 
bushels against nearly 7 bushels in the second eight years. The enor- 
mous crop of 1875 averaged about 8} bushels. 

It is evident that the consumption of wheat has increased among our 
own people, but not to anything like the extent necessary to absorb our 
late enormous crops. To account for this we must look to the immense 
demand for breadstuffs that has lately grown up in Western Europe. 
This demand is the result of restricted production. Not only unfavor- 
able growing conditions have restricted the productiveness of the wheat 
crop during the last few years, but also a change in the economic con- 
ditions of this industry. The area devoted to wheat in the United 
Kingdom has been gradually decreasing for several years on account of 
the growing cost of culture and the increasing competition of other 
countries, especially the United States. Im 1858 the British Islands 
imported 23,201,941 cwt. of wheat and flour reduced to its equivalent 
in grain; fifteen years later the import had doubled, amounting in 1872 
to “47, 612 996 cwt.; the average annual import of this period was 
37 876, 191 ewt. Of this average the United States contributed 27 per 
cent., Russia 24, Germany 17, France 9, British America 7. 

During the following six years ending wish 1878 the average import 
rose to 57,665,777 cwt., including flour and meal. Of this import the 
United States furnished 48 per cent. of the wheat and 36 per cent. of 
the fiour; Russia less than 19 per cent. of the grain and a proportion of 
flour too small for notice; Germany, 8 per cent. of the wheat and 14 per 
cent. of the flour; France, 12 per cent of the wheat and less than 20 per 
cent. of the flour; British North America, nearly 7 per cent. of the wheat 
and over 5 per cent. of the flour. It should be noted, however, that in 
the last year or two, wheat imports from France have nearly ceased and 
flour imports have fallen to about a third of the average of the period. 
British India sent a large contribution in 1877, but during the last year 
it fell off greatly. Thesupplies from Australia have been very irregular, 
while Turkey and Egypt, once sending large supplies, have greatly de- 
clined. 

The reports from the United Kingdom, as well as the United States, 
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show that we are rapidly gaining the control of this trade, and that other 
countries in Western Europe are not only retiring from competition with 
us, but also that they are opening markets for the increased disposal of 
our breadstufts. A social revolution is indicated by these facts. Pro- 
ductior and consumption are regulated by conditions greatly different 
from what they were six yearsago. The rapid enlargement of our wheat 
area was necessary to meet the ‘marked decline in European production. 
The proportion of our crop exported is rapidly growing. Of the crop of 
1877 over one-fourth was required to meet the foreign demand. From 
the rate at which we are now exporting breadstuits it would not be sur- 

prising to find at least 35 per cent. of cur vast product of 1878 taken by 
this export trade. 

The prices realized by the farmer have fluctuated for the last few 
years, but in 1878 they settled to a lower point than in any previous 
year. Hence, though the product of 1878 exceeded its predecessor by 
about 56,000, 000 bushels, its aggregate value fell off over $68,000, 000. 
This, howeve! *, being the result of a general decline of values toa specie 
basis, does not indicate a loss to the farmers at all in proportion to the 
figures. The price per bushel $0.77.7 in January, 1879, and the average 
value of the crop per acre, $10.16, are unprecedentedly_ low, but there is 
nothing to indicate that wheat products have declined in greater pro- 
portion than manufacturing products. The cheapness of this class of 

agricultural products is the result of their abundance, and this enables 
us to transport our grain across the ocean and undersell the wheat f farm- 
ers of the high-priced lands of Europe. 


| riers ¢ luswe [BE 
r r=) gS SRPHO ete 
2 A Lh ees Sa oe |S; 
: a fn aes Eee! Bog 
2 ~ ad — QO co s 
3 = 3 = pe: OTs uae. 
Years. Acreage. | © = oe BS ee: ages jaSy 
z. a ah ee Be S lekge wees 
& od u r= | 
ae | = RS) aN oe @ | Sfsdai2 s 
= 3 eed hee 6 | oan loss 
A m (<a le = a lz fo 
| | | | 
} | U | | j | > 
\Bush., Bushels. | | | Bushels. | P.ct. 
LS ee See eee 13, 098, 936; 13.2 173, 677, 928 $1. 40. 0: $197, 952, 837} $15 12} 41,468,447] 23.9 
LS ee eee | 13, 158, 089; 12.2} 160,695,823) 1.83.2) 294, 315, 119 22 37] 22, 959, 862) 14.3 
PEGD. ete acs wacasses 12, 304, 894) 12.1 148, 552, 829) 1.46.3) 217,33 , 195) 17 66; 16, 494, 553 eae: 
PSGG5 oewen cn sc cscs 15, 424,496} lu | 151,999,906) 2.06. 4, 333, 773, 646} 21 64! 12,646,941) 8.3 
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CORN PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The table given below embraces the results of sixteen annual investi- 
gations of the corn crops, and shows our remarkable progress in this 
branch of production. As in the case of wheat, the first three years in- 

cluded in the table were years of civil war, and a large portion of our 
corn area was involved in its disasters. Hence the ageregates for those 
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years are abnormally low. The acreage of 1865 was nearly doubled in 
1866 and nearly tripled in 1878. During the year last named our corn- 
fields were nearly equal in area to the State of Kansas. 

The average product per acre was substantially the same throughout, 
amounting to 26.6 bushels during the latter eight years, against 26.8 
bushels in the previous eight years. Our four last ev ops each exceeded 
considerably a billion and a quarter of bushels. As in the case of wheat, 
the supplies have grown faster than the population. 
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During the first 
eight years the out-turn averaged 21.40 bushels per capita, and during 
the latter eight years, 24.07 bushels ; in 1875, it amounted to nearly 30 
bushels. Our surplus in later years has found an increasing foreign out- 
let. During the first eight years we sent abroad but 1. 20 per cent. of 
our product; during the latter eight years, 4.37 per cent.; of the crop of 
1877, we shipped abroad 64 per cent, and the crop of 1878 is going out 
probably in about the same proportion. 

The average price obtained by the farmer has fallen off two-thirds in 
fifteen years, being 99.7 cents per bushel in 1864, and 31.8 cents in 1878. 
The last-named crop, though greater by 46,000,000 bushels than its 
predecessor, fell short of it $39 ),060,000 in agarerate value. The aver- 
age value of each acre’s yield has fallen to the “unprecedented low figure 
of $8.55 in 1878; in 1864 it amounted to $30.64. The last-named year, 
however, was one of extreme moneyed inflation. Corn has fallen off pro- 
portionally more than wheat. Its abundance and cheapness has made 
it the object of a very considerable and growing export trade. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 
ANIMALS AND ANIMAL MATTER.—The export of live animals shows 


an extraordinary increase—76 per cent. in total value—over last year. 
This is owing to the vast expansion of the horse and cattle trades during 
1878, and to : a large increase in the export of mules and sheep. Hogs 
fell off about three-fifths. The United Kingdom about quintupled its 
previous demand upon us for live stock. Continental Europe, which had 
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previously taken a very small proportion of this export, during the last 
year absorbed nearly a quarter million of dollars’ worth. On the other 
hand, Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies, fell off 
in the ageregate value of their demand, but a portion of this reduction 
is due to a decline of prices. The dis tribution of farm animals is shown 
by the following table: 
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Of our exports of dead animal matter pork cae constitute over 
60 per cent. The following table shows their distribution: 


Aggregate values. -|$3, 175, 330 $223, 57 654 


Articles. 


Belgium and Neth- 
erlands 


United Kingdom. 
Other European 
countries 


France. 
Germany. 
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Compared with 1877 the above table shows a total increase in the 
ageregate values of 8 per cent. in spite of a marked decline in prices. 
All the items show a greater increase in quantities than in values. The 
United Kingdom, with a large increase in quantities, especially in 
lard-oil, shows a moderate increase in total value of exports. France 
has nearly doubled her demand for this class of products, while Ger- 
many and other continental countries give us a widening market. On 
the other hand, the West Indies with North and South America show 
declining values with no great changes in quantity. It is evident that _ 
our exuberant and cheap pork production is giving us the control of the 
civilized markets of Europe, and that we may expect a greatly enlarged 
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trade in this class of staples in years to come. 
Beet-products fall off from last year in aggregate value over $2,000,000. 
Several articles, however, show a marked increase in the quantity 


shipped, especially fresh beef and cheese. 


where this class of products went during 1878: 


The following table shows 
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*Among the largest exports of condensed milk were $21,790 to Australia, $21,252 to Japan, $8,897 to 
China. 


This class of products constitutes over 30 per cent. of our last annual 
export of animal matter. Compared with the previous year, the United 
Kingdom takes a smaller aggregate value, but most of the products 
shipped to that country show increased quantities. Jor instance, fresh 
beef shows an enlargement of over 4,000,000 pounds; salt beef, 1,000,000; 
cheese, 16,000,000; leather, 3,000,000, &c. On the other hand, tallow 
fell off 21,000,000 pounds. With continental Europe our trade in these 
staples has increased to a considerable extent in values and still more 
in quantity. With the West Indies, North and South America, our 
shipments of this class of products have very considerably declined. 

Of sheep-products we sent out, during the year, only 150,582 pounds 
of fresh mutton, valued at $9,272, against 349,368 pounds, valued at 
$36,480 in 1877. The United Kingdom took all of this class of exports. 
Of wool we shipped 347,854 pounds, valued at $93,358, against 2,213,37 
pounds, valued at $696,454 in 1877; of wool manufactures $445,894, 
against $452,943 in 1877. 

BREADSTUFFS.—Our export of breadstuffs shows an enormous in- 
crease, the aggregate value reaching $181,811,794, against $118,126,960 
in 1877. All the articles of this class show an increased movement, 
except corn-meal, rye-flour, and rice, which bear an insignificant pro- 
portion to the whole. Our barley exports more than tripled in quan- 
tity; corn increased 20,000,600 bushels; oats more than doubled in 
quantity} rye rose from 118,029 to 4,207,912; wheat from 40,451,624 
bushels to 72,404,961, and from $47,256,417 to $96,872,016. Flour, with 
an increased shipment of less than 16,000 barrels, increased its aggre- 
gate value $3,331,774. The smaller grains and all preparations of grain 
for food were marketed in enlarged quantities and values. 

The United Kingdom takes $125,819,463, against $76,129,976 in 1877. 
France raises her requirement from $2,050,121 to $7,657,563; Belgium 
and Netherlands from $3,185,730 to $9,362,071; other Kuropean coun- 
tries also greatly increase their demand except Germany, which fell 
from $3,263,603 to $1,764,517. The countries of North and South 
America and West Indies have slightly increased their demand. The 
export price of wheat is very considerably increased, being $1.33 per 
bushel, against $1.14, but corn has fallen from 58 cents to 56 cents ; flour 
also declined from $6.48 to $6.25 per barrel. Barley, oats, and rye were 
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shipped in greatly increased quantities. 


movement of breadstufis: 
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bushels -- 67 9, 107 
Wheat:......--+-- 5 soya a anne 515 
: (barrels ..| ° 423,332 
Sri ae anne he -| $2, 610, 704 
Otherorains; 22+. osasecsemsee valne..| $42, 562 
Other preparations of grain -.. -value..| } $31, 117 
b por ands . 83, O72 
Pe Beemer anno arta | $3, 405 
| 
POtMVaIVOS -25-2cn- eee seenees | $24, 675, 341 


COTTON AND COTTON MA 


eotton manufactures rose 
$I9L.470, 144, but this ineres 


Mexico, Central and 
South America. 


4,198 | 

$3, 404 

3, 707, 885 
$209, 782 
721, 336 
$551, 259 
15, 800 
$50, 054 
21, 799 
$11, 034 
112 
$121 
461 

$1, 982 
226, 461 
$295, 291 
974, 788 
$6, 731, 449 
$62, D57 


$65, 673 
238, 707 
$18, 904: 


| $7, 996, 210 | 


m4, 031, 698 
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The following table shows our 


E : 
A 2s 
22 £2 
aI pe 
oc yy 
aa ea 
a we 
cy) 8 
o = 
fas) S, 
187, 302 1, 410 
$92, 897 $780 
4, 800 200 
$260 $42 
1, 359, 582. | 3, 689, 929 
$748,949 | $2, 054, 297 
10 4 
$43 $13 
253. d5 He See . 
$97, 785" Son aeeeeesee 
9, 658 BIT 321, 570 
$1, 945, 339 $248, 322 
4,817, 537 | 2, 379, 013 
$6,345,876 | $3, 225, 909 
18, 431 22, 799 
$104, 550 | $141, 696 
$14 4 eee 
$26, 353 $738 
$9, 36 671, 707 
| ry 
5 
p i= 
n Pb 
2 2 
= = 
=e 3 
3 ~ 
5 a 
a 6 
rs) A 
| 
34,961 | 3, 921,501 
$23,437 | $2, 565, 736 
1, 781, 487 | 14, 392, 231 
$91, 324 $730, 317 
659,214 | 85, 461, 098 
$421, 102 | $48, 030, 358 
1, 457 | 432, 753 
$7,516 | $1,336, 187 
66,219 | 3,715, 479 
$31,196 | $1, 277, 920 
10,235 | 4, 207, 912 
$7,799 | $8, 051, 739 
Be Eee Ss . 6, 962 
Eeaee Tre $30, 775 
237,061 | 72,404, 961 
$330, 517 | $96, 872, 016 
255,639 | 3, 947, 333 
$1, 649, 625 | $25, 095, 721 
i $1, 077, 433 
$1, 709, 639 
0, 826 31, 165 
$7, 699 $33, 953 


515 |$181, 811, 794 


\NUPACTURES.—Our exports of cctton and 


in aggre 
ase 1s 


gai 


te value from $183, 
all due to raw material, 


253,248 to 
as the value 


of cotton manufactures shows a decline from $12,154,740 to $11,438,660, 
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Our export of sea-island slightly increased, and all went, as in 1877, to 
the United Kingdomand France. Of other. raw cotton nearly the whole 
was shipped to. European countries; British America and Mexico took 
23,326 bales, and 10 bales went to one of the ports of Africa. The 
United Kingdom slightly lowered her demand for raw material, while 
continental “Europe took an enlarged quantity, especially France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Netherlands. Of uncolored fabrics, the largest 
shipment, 30,313,831 yards, was to China; England, the next in order, 
took 10,906, 738 yards: Our total export of uncolored cottons shows an 
inerease of 11,759,045 yards; colored cottons an increase of 8 164,009 
yards. The value of these two classes increased $1,092,019, but this 
was more than counterbalanced by the decline of $1, 788, 099 in ‘the value 
of “other manufactures.” In regular lines of export the figures of 1878 
show an encouraging advance, but in miscellaneous articles the trade 
has been less fortunate. The following table shows the eotton move- 
ment abroad : 


—— 


| = 3 
i ° 
g | A Pat 
is ! a ce 
=) H as aS 
Products. = | H z es == 
~ | Pa qe Ra 
cc) 3 & Bo ° 
3) 7 FS aS m °o 
B=} 5 5 en | g 
a 3° i) 
5) | & S ees iar: 
bales ... | 13, 507 2,9 CA se ee | PE es (ere ee 
Sea-island ......... pounds ..| 5, 320, 226 1 7s En EE eR SAS Tse 
value ..- | $1, 261, 630 $5 oeks ea le [ed toe eae 
bales ....| | 2, 180, 759 494, 759 256, 210 89, 170 332, 116 
Oiherieteec sso pounds .-'1, 034, 628,099 | 235,026,160 | 121,649,103 | 49,145,758 | 157, 249, 737 
value ... -| $116, 169, 421 | $25,600,909 | $13,439,719 | $4,589,378 | $17, 559, 107 
yards....| 4, 215, 758 8, 150 55, 893 57508 [sate eee 
Colored goods ..... ; value -... $345, 563 $865 $4, 296 S168 oe eee 
yards....| 11, 835, 128 23, 294 | 699, 190 284. Se4 |< 2 ge 
Uneolored goods ..¢ value ....| $1, 064, 321 $1, 823 $74, 356 | $25; 358: -. 2s eee 
value ...- $163, 050 055 $37, 582 $5, 664 $27 
Total value... .-.-....- $119, 003,985 | $25, 964,236 | $13,455,953 | $4, 625,502 | $17, 559, 134 
bales....| 2, 194, 266 497,707 | 256, 210 89,170; 332,116 
Raw material...... pounds ../1, 039, 948, 425 | 236,030,981 | 121,649,103 | 42,145,758 | 157,449, 737 
value ...-| $117, 431,051 | $25,955,493 | $13,339,719 | $4,589,378 | $17,559, 107 
Manufactures.......--- yalue..| $1, 572, 934 $8, 743 $116, 234 $36, 124 | $27 
——— = = = 
| Fa | ae é 2 
— Ze q 2 
| = | : : 28 
Products. | a 34 3 z ce 
| a oa = a os 
= ez 2 3 I 
a3 om 2 =| S 
| ra = E = = 
| | 
Sea-island ....-...- le 
| Lod Led Ty | 
Phen oss =: } pounds _.| 7,082, 535 | 3, 422) 162 | pee os BOaEE 4, 810 | 1,601, 208, 364 
value ..-.| $798, 951 S557. S10! |S ee eee ee 575 | $178, 415, 270 
Colored goods § yards.-.-| 1,218,356 | 21, 573, 389 | 5,117, 530 | 5,518,646 | 37, 765, 313 
Se aa valne ._..| $102, 661 | $1,672,844 |  $432/ 981 | $395,618 | $2, 959,910 
yards...-| 3,604,080 | 21,778,838} 3,262,565 | 47,040,213 | 88, 528, 192 
Uncolored goods. -- i value .-..| $269,983 | $1, 681, 454 “$323, 460 $3, 512, 708 | $7, 053, 463 
value ....| $765, 478 | $227, 798 | $57, 501 | $162,132 | $1, 425, 287 
Total value........------ | $2, 037,073 | $3, 939, 306 | $813,922 | $4,071,033 | $191, 470, 144 
bales -_ --| 14, 794 | a7. HOD) ate eee 10 | 391, 795 
Raw material ----- pounds --| 7, 082, 535 | Be DER Gye es ree 4,810 | 1, oe 533, 511 
value ...-! $798, 951 | S85 7-210 |e sees $575 | $180, 031, 484 


Manufactures. .-......- aca $1, 238, 122 | $3, 582, 096 $813, 922 | $4, 070, 458 | $11, 438, 660 
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Woob AND ITS MANUFACTURES.—This branch of our export shows 
a decline of over two and a half millions of dollars. The falling offis 
chieily in pot and pearl ashes, in sawed timber, boards and shooks, in 
logs, masts, telegraph poles anc other whole timber. On the other 
hand, the different branches of wooden manufacture show an increased 
shipment, as also rosin, turpentine, spirits of turpentine, and tar. 

The United Kingdom received $6,796,104, against $9,220,006 in 1877 ; 
the West Indies, $3,865,728, against $4,896,841; British America, 
$2,344,054, against $2,914,877 ; Germany, $1,297,470, against $1,214,020; 
france, $758,282, against $568,846. Other European countries show an 
increased demand for this kind of products. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The leading miscellaneous products show a con- 
siderable decline in the values exported, but, asin other articles, this de- 
cline is due largely to a decline in prices. Hops, for instance, are dou- 
bled in quantity; cotton-seed oil nearly tripled; oil-cake, starch, and 
cotton-seed show an enormous increase. On the other hand, refined 
sugar, molasses, tobacco leaf, and a few other items show a marked 
decline. The following table shows the distribution of our miscellaneous 
exports: 


| a A 
j = | | 3 a 
ie ri a 
i zo | ge 
Products. A aq BS 
i Bb Ss gs 
S 3 g 25 5 
= A I "eh o° 
=| cs I wd 
io} Oo ~ 
bp 3 o FA ° 
hE UF: ye SMD aN eh Ae 0 value..| $493, 342 $17,462 | $102, 609 $63, 038 $10 
Hemp and its products.-.-.......-- do....| $425, 774 $55, 838 $32, 020 $73, 260 $54, 300 
H pounds ..| 17, 747,291 21,750| 55,006 $101.22. ae 
EID SO Sconp cn Sac LaSecGsa33 = value .-..| $2, 076, 115 $700 $7, 120 | $1651) oa eee 
aes gallons .. 27,953 | 1,113, 154 86 40 347, 250 
SAO GERICD ADRS CESS IHG ; value....| $22,751 | $389,990 $247 #119 $111, 491 
, pounds ..|382, 518, 447 |........--.- 67,451 | 1,191,465 |........---. 
Oil-cake .--.-----+.----+----- Hy ea $4, 905, 642 |.........-- $1, 128 | "$12 864 io. e eco eae 
: gallons .- 75,486 | 1, 227, 673 92 | 71 | 3,687. 682 
Oil, cotton-seed ....--.--..--- ; value....| $40,267 | — $609, 195 $48 $36 | $1, 864, 025 
da 515 805. ADO 2-02 ee gee 950, 000. |... i. oeleeee ee 
Seed, cotton .--.....--------- ar = mee 80 (EB Seat ro | gis it ane ece 
Ree (pounds ..| 1, 124, 621 1,607 | 4,494,448 | 3,755, 151 80, 479 
IR EUS SOR OboSoch onoDk essa ? value... $74, 597 | $124 | $206,810 | $153, 376 $2, 413 
77, vd 5 | Gg Byes! pera ee eM iy | 
Sugar, refined .--.-----e0+02} Pie =| $1,885,800 [Ll gentone CLIT $4,173 
Sr AllONs yes) sla dal e0D teeemme eee | 60, 596 | 42 1, 209 
Molasses ---....-------+--+-- alae 2 Sy PVSSIB ODER De see ee $18, 966 | $24 $346 
i 3, 597, 496 | 30,388,775 | 76, 104, 768 | 25, 005, 57, 671, 5 
Tobacco, leaf ..-..--.-.------ eee 2 300 a0! a 383) 512 | $5, 761 099 | $1. 708 fae ar a a9 
Tobacco, mannufactured........--value..| $962,336 | $3,905 | $164,524) $180,632 |......-..-.. 
Potat f bushels .. TROND S2 an aun | 21. oc. otoconia 
otatoes --.. ---.-------+---- ) value . $0, 002 <2 seco, | $2013. eee | eee 
a § pounds .. 74 Bh)? BRR ee A cine acini (Aenea aaa |p N 
Ginseng.-..-------------+--- EE nl Baek at si CRE | decabnoscadlgcecentccn de 
Total values to each country ...--- $19, 558, 776 | $3, 360, 726 | $6, 329, 832 | $2,281,552 | $6, 146, 137 
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| 


rs . 
Sn Re 5 
$ =a 2 ai 
z By = 3 
g | Bs 3 $= Se 
Products. 5 5 4 3 8 6 S 
a $3 A 3 
iC 8 2 H ~ 
~ nr a g a 
12 CB i oe | a) 
= A = PT se a 
735) rey Se value..| $429,049 | $73,656 | $71,109 | $128,631 | $1,379, 106 
Hemp and its products--.-..--.---- do. .--| $76, 697 $63, 235 $97, 164 $342, 674 | $1, 220, 962 
= pieare: “| 99, 605 56, 603 8,698 || °469,019 | 18, 458, 782 
UD Roa e Space CaGssacba0rc value .--.| $9, 202 | $7, 800 $1, 107 $50, 664 | $2,152, 873 
2 ER § gallons - | 19:337| 747,877 375 | 677,579 | 2,926, 651 
pirits -...------------------ value....| $15,344 | $296, 462 g617 | $312'951 | $1 1491972 
2 rapa 91, 223 66,722 | 8, 495, 585 15, 546 | 342) 446, 439 
-CAKG -..2----2--2+---- 222+ value | $1712 $370 | $172, 039 $1,408 | $5, 095,163 
= Genes GARGS reoces25 400 525 420 4, 992, 349 
Oil, cotton-seed ---.--.------. }alue ae gee Ase | 217 | $260 $275 | $2) 514, 323 
PONUNTSAS-|oc- Joc ecse ce |peeacteeeces 2, 000 525 | 16, 757, 634 
Seed, cotton -.....-.-----+--- eae eM os ee $20 | $83} $179, 602 
oe oe 1.) 175,095 | 2,913,184 | 339,526 | 111,274 | 12, 995,385 
sec ee snes eee eeeee rene value _...| $11,686 | $128, 508 1 219 610 $8,397 | $605, 521 
pounds ..| 11,151,836 | 12,345,826 | 1,961,482 | 775,595 | 44, 040; 409 
Sugar, refined ......---.----- ee _...| $1, 064, 345 | $1,294,726 | $2087301 | $81,091 | $4, 508, 148 
CMOS § gallons x 64, 620 4) 587 435 14,163 | 1,477, 057 
BON sie = Soe cua sce < oe $24, 632 $1, a : $187 $4, 226 $365, 753 
pounds ..| 6,813,762 | 2,778,693 | 2,386,732 | 19,225,722 | 283, 973, 193 
Tobacco, leaf .....-....------ ; value....| $874,481 | $325,686 | $278,871 | $1,170, 895 | $24’ 803, 165 
Tobacco, manufactured.......--- value ..| $221, 609 $203, 158 $378, 895 | $1, 566, 268 | $3, 681, 327 
Ba. bushels..| | 19,972 62,957 | 628, 460 25, 000 744, 409 
aba == dac ana =- sana value Bia $9,082 | $50,283 | $450, 101 $26, 045 $541, 593 
Pounds Lo aey ce PWT od Ge eee 390, 580 421, 395 
Ginseng ---..----.----------- 5 Arpad Dee Nariel £6 (00) | ea *$458,297 | $497) 247 
Total values to each country ....-. $2, 738, 039 | $2, 449, 507 | $1, 678, 281 | $4,151, 205 | $48, 694, 055 


* Nearly the whole export of ginseng goes to Hong-Kong and Japan. 


The export to the United Kingdom fell off nearly $3,000,000; that to 
Germany about $2,000,000; that to Belgium and Netherlands about 
$1,000,000; but France and other European countries show a very 
considerable increase. British America shows a falling off, but Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the West Indies show a general in- 
crease. There is no doubt that the trade of 1878, at lower values, shows 
an increased movement in this class of products. This may also besaid 
of our agricultural exports generally. The preference for raw material 
over manufactures, however, is still noted in the foreign demand for our 
products. 


’ “a 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


The following quotations represent as nearly as practicable 


Products. January. | February. | March. April. May. 
| 


Bo: 


| 
| 
NEW YORK. | 
Flour: 


Superfine State and | 
Western.........-bbl.|$4 50 to $500 ‘$420 to $450 |$440 to $490 'g4 40 ie $490 |$425 to $4 65 


Extra State.<-. sa... do.| 525 to 685/500 to 685/510 to 650} 500 0 650 | 485 to 625 
Extra to choice West- 
PIM Oo cia fs avamrsiSae= bbl.| 520 to 900) 490 to 850!500 to 850/495 to 800) 475 te 800 
Common to fair South- 
OFM OxbLS Sco cae5s bbl.| 540 to 585] 525 to 560/540 to 585 | 520 to 550) 510 to 540 
mo to choice.......- do.| 6to to 725) 575 to 700/600 to 700; 560 to 675 | 550 to 650 
eat: 
No. Lspring.....-. bush.| 136 to 138 |131 to 133130 to. 132 )1383 to 135) 128) to tap 
No. 2 spring ine cise do...) 230 to 233 | 225 to 129 125) to 12.28 | 1.23 to 1:30) 222tomees 
Red winter ......... do..| £35 to 142) 132 to 138 | 132 to 137;130 to 140 | 126 te *8se 
PATRI DCE) << onze dace do..| 140 to 144)135 to 142|135 to 140/133 to 141/130 to 137 
Whit soos. os2 Eieeta do--| 143 to 152|)135 to 144/136 to 143/138 to 147) 133 te 142 
(CHa ieee do:.| 53 to 64 46 to 61 3 to 56 47 to 56 48 to 55 
(0 eee do..| 37sto 42 33 to 39 33 to 40 33 to 39 33 to 39 
PEUKO eicloecicecdscle cafe's = dot.) 72 to 76 70 to 75 (0 ton V6 72 to 79 70 to 75 
LETTS C\, ep ae a do.. 68 to 100 65 to 100 60 to 80. 58 to 90 58 to 88 


ay « 
Baled, first quality..ton./14.00 to 1700 1500 to 1709 1400 to 1600 '1400 to 1790 |1400 101600 


poles second guality .do.1200 to 1300 1300 to 1400 1300 to 1400 |1200 to 1300 1100 to1200 
eef 
IM OAS4 9 - << 2 sac <5 o5 bbl.| 900 to 12 00 1100 to 1200 | 900 to 1200 | 900 to1200 1000 to01150 
eee Beate ates ie do.|12 50 to 1300 1300 to 1350 1250 to 13.50 |1250 to 1350 |1200 toi225 
ork: 
INIOSS Pac aGlenncmnccine bbl./12 25 to 13.00 |1150 to 1175 1075 to 1125 | 975 to 1075 | 940 to 975 
Extra prime ohio sea os do.) 700 to 1050 | 925 to 950| 700 to 925) 700 to 850} 650 to 900 
Prime mess....-...-. do2)1100" sto 12/00) ||oae sense eases 1150 to 1400 1050 to 1200 /1050 to1325 
ton ReIMCIEOODOTEOOL cental.| 562 to 862] 765 to 785 | 550 to 755 | 5374to 800) 525 to 762 
utter 
IWieStOIN ..encancasan- Ibe! Liste!” “35 8 to 41 11 to 43 11 to 38 10 to 25 
State .J...<.2=- ae cece do.| 14 to 35 12 to 35 14 to 32 14 to 35 22 to 25 
Cheese 
State factory..-....-- Tb. Tkto 13 10 to 14 Tzto 14 9 te 8 9to B 


Western factory. Saco do. Dato. 13 5 to 133 5 to 12% 5 to 13 5 to 13 
Sugar, fair to prime re- 


CP Er Peer Bae Ib. Tyto 7% Tito 7% TEto 75 7 to 94) %to TE 
Cotton: 
Ordinary to good oat 
OEY 2. Sed se0 25% es 93to 103; 8$to 10 8 to 95;| 74§to 92) 738 94 
Low middling to a | 
middling. .......... Ib.| 11 to 113 LOSto 153 108to 11%] 103,to 11 10}te He 
Tobacco: | 
1D (as ee Ibs. 3 to 5 3 to 6 3 to 4k 3 to 44; 2tto 4% 
Leaf of common to me- 
dittm yee een eee je ee oe co 5to vi 5 to 74 5 to 7h) Aeon 
Wool: 
American XXX and 
PICOCKe eens eee lb-| 48 to 52 50 to 52 45 to 48 44 to 46 42 to 45 


American Xand XX.do.| 36 to 46 ot to. “46 35 to 43 35 to 44 34 to 42 
American combing - -do-| 48 to 58 48 to 54 45 to 5 45 to 55 45 to 50 
Leth Ga Re eee do 18 to 43 18 to 42 #3) tor 40 18 to 40 20 to 40 
Californiaspring clip.do-; 13 to 28 13 to 30 3 to 27 13 to 25 13 to 25 
California fall clip...do-| 10 to 22 10 to 22 10 to 19 12 to 18:| 20 gteneds 


BOSTON. 
Flour: 
Western spring, super- 
finGue meee cose bbl.| 400 to 450/400 to 450/400 to 450) 400 to 450 | 350 to 400 
Common spring, extra, | 
Lyle Sees Se ence sed | 500 to 550|475 to 525) 475 to 525) 500 to 525/475 to 525 
Good to fancy North- 
western spring ..-bbl.] 600 to 925; 550 to 875-| 525 to 850/|525 to 850) 525 to 825 
Good to fancy W estern | 
Wynter: £2.28... bbl.| 650 to 800) 575 to 750|575 to 750)600 to 750) 575 to 700 
Southern family - ---- do.| 650 to 875|625 to 875} 600 to 825/600 to 775 )575 to 775 
Wrheatos-- 22 .cecce bush-| 129 to 1553) 124 to 146!)123 to 144)124 to 146 | 122 to 147 
Corn. 2a teaccenccae® ae 59 to 61 50 to 58 50 to 56; 50 to 58 | 50 to 57 
Osts ne. S52 2b = hese | 38% to 45 36 to 43 35 to 42 35% to 43! 36 to 43 
Rye S|, “76 to | 73 to fio: || ws co 75 | 75 to 77) 4% to” 76 
Barley 80 to 110 70 to 109; 70 to 100| 70 to 100) 65 to 90 
Hay: | 
Eastern and Northern, | | 
ton: 4.6co See ese cee 11200 to 1900 |1200 to 1909 |1209 to 1900 1200 to 1900 |1200 to1900 
= choice .---ton.|17 00 to 18 00 d7 00 to 1800 |17.00 to 1860 1600 to 1700 |1600 to1760 
Beef: 


| 
MGES Seco nenaaceees bbl.112 00 to 12 50 12 00 to 1250 11000 to 1100 110 00.......... 1101002 Sesame 
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PRODUCTS FOR 1878. 


the state of the market at the beginning of each month. 


September. October. November. | December. 


June. | 3 | August. 


zn 
| 


$725 to $400 93.25 to $3.80 $2.50 to $3 90 [$3.40 tog390 '$340 tog380 $300 to$350 $325 to$375 
425 to 623 | to 585} 410 to 600| 410 to 600 | 385 to 575 | 370 to 385/390 to 400 
415 to 800/395 to 750 | 405 to 825] 400 to 825|390 to 800/365 to 895| 385 to 825 
| 
450 to 485/430 to 465/440 to 485| 425 to 465/415 to 440| 390 to 420| 395 to 440 
500 to 650/475 to 625|500 to 650 | 475 to 650 | 450 to 625| 425 to 575 | 450 to 600 
i) Resa BOR tar LOT NCO to. W14.| 145 to DID |e cee enc. | Ree ee a ee 
105 to 108/102 to 104) 96 to 108/103 to 112| 96 to 97| 93 to 96) 98 to 100 
108 to 118/101 to 113| 90 to 110/107 to 108 | 1058to 1054| 104 to 1043 1073to 1084 
Lae GEES Ee ER eee | 97 to 111| 95 to 106| 98 to 105 | 102 to 10 
115 to 125|112 to 120) 105 to 120|106 to 118 | 102 to 110| 102 to 108| 102 to 11 
42 to 54| 41 to 55| 45 to 56| 46 to 50| 46 to 53| 45 to 53| 41 to 52 
26 to 34| 28 to 37| 31 to 37| 26 to 38| 26 to 37| 27 to 33] 29 to 35 
62 to 68| 57 to 63} 60 to 68| 58 to 64| 56 te 64| 58 to 63| 57 to 62 
58 to 87| 58 to 75| 45 to 85! 45 to 90/100 to 120|100 to 130| 75 to 95 
1300 to 1500 1200 to 1550 1200 to 1500 1300 to1500 1300 to1500 11200 to1500 1300 to14.00 
1000 to 1100 | 900 to 1100 | 900 to 1200 | 960 to1900 | 800 to 900 | 800 to 900 {1000 to1200 


900 to 1100 | 900 to 1050 1000 to 1100 1900 to1100 |1000 to1100 1000 to1100 /1000 to1100 
to 1250 1100 to 1200 1100 to 1200 1100 to1200 1100 to1200 /1100 to1200 |1100 to1200 


50 
850 to 975 1025 to 1050 |1025 to 1075 | 950 to 975 | 875 to 900.) 775 to 850 | 725 to 775 


700 to 850/900 to 975 | 975 to 1000 | 900 to 975 | 975 te1000 | 900 to 950 | 850 to 900 
1000 to 1250 1000 to 1250 1100 to 1200 pat 09 toi250 1100 to1250 |1025 to1200 | 900 t01100 
685 to 697 | 675 to 787 |725 to 830) 650 to 775 | 650 to 730| 600 to 700 | 575 te 662 
8 to 20 7 to 20 7 te 2 a te 6123 & te’ 25 9 to 26 6 to 27 
10 to 20 9 to 20 9 to 22 9 to 24 10 to 27 10 te 25 10 to 28 
5 to 8 5 to 9 5 to 8 5 to 83} 5 to 9 5 to 9k 5 to 94 
2 to 8 2 to 9 5 to 74), 2 to eh 2 to 9 2 to 9 2 te” § 
7i to 7k it to 7} i 3 to 7 A 7 to 7Z| ‘Tkte 7% to 4 6zto 7 
Sito 103) Sto “ A107 te, ei! 10 to 11,3; 8%to 938 7to 8% Thto 8% 
11 to ng llj;te 11 4 11}to 123) 11gto 12 103to 113 93 to ong 8izto sf 
22 to 44 23 to 64, 23 to G3 23 to 5 2to 865 Sto. 2 24 to. 
43 to fi 4hto 10 | 44 to 7k 44to 7h] 4$to 8 5 to 8 44to 8 


ro 
or 
a 
° 

~1 
uo 
Oo 
fe 
a 
o 
ct 
° 

~ 
o 
o 
rs 
a 
oO 
+ 
° 

co 
oS 
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550 to 650/500 to 625/475 to 600| 500 to 625 75 

550 to 725); 500 to 675 |500 to 675 | 525 to 675 00) tO" Gia) | 5-25-56 = 25-2 26| Geen 

107 to 128 90 to 116/103 to 32 95 to 122 95 to 121 &4 to 116 $0 to 113 
45 ‘to 53 Ai to\ 5) 47 to 54 54 to 58 51 to 56 50$to 55 47 to 53 
31 to 39 32 to 41 | 32 to 40 32 to 42 29 to 39] 29%to 39 s2ito 40 
i) to 80 62 to 65 68 to 72 63 to 65 58 to 60 6) to 63 63 to 65 
‘ 


3 to 85 TE Ct 54) ee Se ‘| We caeas cement | Sraiain patna | 100 to 150 99 to 125 

| | | 
1260 to 1900/1600 to 1800 1000 to 1800 [1000 to1700 / $00 t01800 | $00 to1600 | 800 to1700 
1600 to 1700 1500 to 1700 1500 to 1700 1400 to1600 1400 to1G00 1400 t01G600 /1500 to1600 


10-00........-.! 900 to 1100 ee ae 00......-.1 950 to1000.| 950 to1000 | 950 to1000 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


Products. | 


January. | February March. April. May. 
BART a ad 
Lostox—Continued. } 

Beef—Continued : . 
Extra mess -...---.- bbl. '$13 60 to $13 50-$12 50 to $13 00 $12 00 to $12 50'$12 50.-....... $1200: 2ee-eeee 
Family or plate.-.---- do.\14 50 to 1550 14 00 to 1500 |1400 to 15 00 114 00 to $15 00 |1200 to $13 00 
‘ork: | 
PUNE § 22s sees: bbl. 950 to 1100 | 950 to 1100} 800 to 1000 | 900 to 1050 | 850 to 925 
iMESB Eee beene fe. do.|13 25 to 13 50 11200 to 1250 |1150 to 1200 11075 to 1100 11000 to 1025 

(iar ene seen eon nets eat lb. 9 to 94 8 to 8} = 72 to 8 = 74 to 8t| ‘Tito 7k 

Butter: | 4 
New York and Vermont. | 

pound! 2220 28.22) tZhOn | 950 10 to 38 10S tor 7385) 9 7 to: 30 18 to 25 
ee. Boeieeeees cay Ib TO tom oD 9 to 388 9 to: “38 ‘7 to ‘35/98 toes 
heese: 

New York and Vermont | 
fACTOLYs oss 2-2=- ce lb. 9 to 133} 10 to 13841 103to 14 10 to 13 8 to 13 
Western factory ----.Ib- 9 to 13; 9 to 133) 10 to 14 9 to 124) % toy 2a) 
Sugar, fair to good refin- | 4 
ing EE eile ena roy y geay ae lb 74 to 73 73 to 73 = 7% to 7% Tkto 73| Tete 72) 

Cotton: | 
Ordinary to good ordi- | 

TENA Ris SSaeeecoesnse lb. 9to 103 8sgto 10 83 to 93 7 to oF 8 to 93, 
Low middling to Bod 

a quading Pe eee Sto) at? 103to 113] 10Zto 113 Sito 1141 10 to 113 
00 
Ohio and Pennsylv’a-lb. a to” 150 Sie ntoN. 46: 35) to) 45 34 to 42 33 to 42 
Michivanions.sssesce. do:|' 36) to 427) 36 to ©4242 Bbe tO nae: 30 to 39 30 to 37 
Gthers western ......-. do. 37 ther 742 37 to 2 35) to: 2 30 to 38 30 to 36 
Pohedues oo. hea ee: 20 to 43 0 to 46 20 to 43 20 to 45 20 to 40 
Combing and delaine. ae 40 to 53 40 to 53 40 to 50 40 to 48 40 to 45 
@alifornia® -S5 222: do 1 LOv oe 15 to 33 L>utor Gace 12° to 29 12 to 29 
PRexag Aes ek ee. do 20 atom ast 16 stow 35 14 to 30 12 to  (28:|--H12 stone 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Flour: 
Superfine. ..---.--=- bbl.| 425 to 450/400 to 425|400 to 450|400 to 450/375 to 425 
Pennsylvania, extra to 
CHOIG en asec creas bbl.| 500 to 675/575 to 625 | 450 to 625) 475 to 625 | 425 to 625 
ee ex. to choice.do.| 550 to 650]560 to 6251550 to 625] 550 to 625 | 525 to 625 
heat 
IWihite sens leans bush.| 145 to 150/158 to 143|187 to 140]}138 to 142 /|138 to 140 
SAMPSON eee e nes do..| 145 to 146] 134 to 136|136 to 138)|135 to 138 ]135 to 13 
ROGhessacecnwcceeees do.-| 138 to 142|126 to 1331130 to 133129 to 134|129 to 132 

WV Owens eecee coe eees do 68 to 73 68 to 70 68 to 70 68 to 70 68 to 7 

Barloyieesecsecsse-2=ke do.. 50 to 105 BD eceee sees 5 See a ee 40 to 100 40 to 100 
OMe sete eee eet nen do..| 54 to 583]| 49 to 54| 44 to 534) 46 to 534] 46 to 52%) 

Oats < Sees. aes cs do.. 30 to 38 35 to 39 32% to 353} 33 to 26 32 to 3 

Hay, baled: | | 
Middle State ....... ton.|/15 60 to 1600 1400 to 1600 |1300 to 1500 1200 to 1400 |1200 to01500 

poneorn senesem osmes do.j11 60 to 1200 /1260 to 1400 |1200 to 1400 1100 to 1300 |1100 to1250 
ee | | 
Worthman’s city fam- | 

Tb ag at ne gee ee el bbl.|15 00 to 1550 |1500 to 1550 1500 to 1550 |1400 to 1450 \1400 to 1450 
4s foréore sees do.|1150 to 12.50 |1150 to 1250 1150 to 1200 /1200 to 1250 |1200 toi250 
ork: 
HGS] Seen oes bbl.|12 75 to 13.00 |1175 to 12 25 |1150 to 1225 1025 to 1050 | 975 to 1025 
Prime mess. <2-.-==- GOs SON tO MI: LOND sees eee 1050 to 1075 |900 to 950 |900 to 925 
Extra prime......--- do-|10 00) to) 11007429550) 55222 92241101002 33-2 s 2 OI00 aa aeeensee 900) 22 

Pardee ase ce nea ns cental | 750 to 825|700 to 800|725 to 76241675 to 750 | 625 to 7624! 

Butter: | | | | 
Choice Middle State..ib.| 24 to 33 25 to 35 2S tOn 12404|\eae2 stOn cA0 15 to 30 | 
Choice western...-..- dostracolto A24057 19. to 24 22, to 26 24 to 27 16) “towers 

Cheese: | | 
New York factory ...1b-| 6 to 13% Thay pens kt fem reve Von Th iia) 9 GE 7 to Ws 
Western factory..--.. do-| 6 to 138} 6 to 3 6 to 13 6 to 123 6 tos a2 | 

Sugar, fair to good refin- | | | | 
IN Gio astate ashe seccee do.|- 7% to 73) Tito 74) TEto 73 7} to 73\ “Ze tomate! 

Cotton: | 
Ordinary to good ordi- | { 

MALY ose seco sts. Ib. S¥to 108) 9 to 103 83 to 93 7% to 94; 8 to 9% 
Low ‘middling to good | 
4 middling Le ekae sees Ib-| 11 to 113 10%to 105; 10$to 1174) 104, to 114) 10s;to 115) 
00. | 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, | 
ROOK Sse pel: 43 tos. 147 43 to 47 42 to 46 41 to 45 39) toy eas 
New York and Wiscon- | | | 
S10 Was Seeenee apis Suan lb.| 388 to 42 B8ibo. 42 Orato (4 36 to: 3 s4 to 37 | 
Other Western....-- GOMsose2), to v4 Spay hl 31 to 40 30 to 39 28 to 37 
mBnilled es atee eee eee dor| | lento 53 21 to 53 20 to Al 20 to) vod 18 to 49 
Tub-washed..- 25! .-.- do 30 to 47 30 to 47 29 to 46 28 to 42 26 to 40 
Waliformian asses ee to 12 to 23 12 to 23 11 to 24 il to 24 9 to 20 
@blorada(e22 e555: do-| 15*te 2 15 ctotee 205) 4 ato. = 190| tauito: eS) eile comee 
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F | i } 
June. July. August. | September. | October. | November. | December. 
wa jee ee peor 
{ | | 
| | ! } 
| 
Bi ee $11 00 to$12 00 ($11 00......--. Cabs eee eee '$10 00 to $10 50 $10 GO to $10 50 $10 00 to $10 50 
1200 to$13 00/1150 to 1260 11.50 to$i2 GO 1200 to $12.56 {1000 to11C60 1100 to1200 \1075 to1100 
| } | | | 
800 to 850/900 to 950/950 to 1000 1000 to1025/975 to1000 900 to 250 | 775 to 800 
925 to 959 1025 to 1075 10 62h to 1075 1075 to1100 | 950 to1000 | 900 to 950 | 825 to 900 
7 to Te 7} to 13} 7% to 8! ito 8 7 «(to 7} G3 to 734| = Gkto q 
| | | | | | 
TON to epee atom neo) (Seton © 22) Iie +9 sto 23 | 9 to 26 Sutowi26 8 to 27 
8 to 20); 7 to 20| 6 to 22 6 to 623) 6 to (26 6 to ‘l 6 to 2 
| | | | 
I ' | | i 
an te MEA REL t ls NE h AS to”, CTEE) 5 to BE! to Ah) Geto. OU) Betaney o 
3 to 3 3 to 81; 3 to Tg) toy 18) 4 tol 8a fekton 29h). ka tomes 
| H | } 
Tito 73, Ti to Tis! 7} to 7% 7% to % 73 to 72 73 to 7a 63 to 7 
| 
8§ to 10 | 84 to 103) 9% to 11; 103to na 94 to vid 73 to 85! 7k to 84 
| 
10 to 112] l1fto. 193] gto 122 12 to 2 103to 114 Osto 10 9 to 10 
| | 
30 to 40 30 to 40 | 33 to 42! 29 to 40] 30 to 40| 30 to 40 30 to 40 
BD) to) 86.) 30 to. °S5°|) 30 | 28 to: 34 )., 28 to $36] -28 to 38)! 28atou 3 
30 to’ 35] 30 to 4 30 to 36! 28 to 34] 28 to 35} 28 to 35] 28 to 34 
15 to Dh 1s toe 42 15 tor ADS ton 42) |oc1dite: 40): 15. to) 1400s 15etomeess 
38 to 45| 35 to 421 40 io 45] 37 to 45] 37 to 43] 35 to 42/ 35 to 42 
aioe 630y|, 14 toe) 380i] 14° tory “80l|s 12) to>* 29.) 912 to; 229:| Dosto 295) diketan2 
14 to 28 1f “tOr_ 14 to 28 | 14 to 28 14 to 28 14 to 28 14 to 28 
| | 
| 
| 
300 to 350)300 to 325|300 to 325] 300 to 325 | 275 to 300 | 225 to 275 | 225 to 275 
875 to 550} 350 to 550) 38374to 550] 325 to 525) 325 to 525 | 325 to 500 | 325 to 475 
*400 to 575/400 to 525)400 to 625) 375 to 625 | 350 to 575 | 400 to 525 | 400 to 525 
117 to 120|110 to 114/100 to 108] 106 to 110| 106 to 108| 104 to 106 | 104 to 168 
112 to 113/100 to 112}1060 to 162] 106 to 1074 102 to 165} 103 to 106/106 to 108 
108 to 110] 90 to 105| 95 to 100] 93 to 107% 95 to 104/100 to 104| 1 02 to 106 
60 to 84] 57 to 58) 50 to 56] 58 to 60] 59 to Gl} 54 to 56] 54 to 56 
Season closed-}..-=------.---: [eect sae aed eee ee Sena 2 Pose ee Sod 100° to: £42 |. 1 00;2222655 22 
35 to 47| 35 to 46| 44 to , 52) 51 to 53] 47 to 53) 47 to 51) 35 to 49 
28 to 32 26 to 32 29 to 33 26 to 35] 26 to 31} 25 to 3 20 to 33 
1100 to 1260 /1000 to 13.00 11100 to 1300 | 800 to1200 1100 to1200 1100 to1200 /1150 to 1200 
1000 to 1190 |i000 to 1100 | 960 to 1000 | 800 to 960 Be 00 to1100 | 900 to1100 | 900 to1100 
| | 
eS ee [E00 mea kort ae L200 beese oc see (T200% ae tec se 112 (03.2. sasee 1200 to 1250 |1150 to1200 
POO se2-2-2 558 OLOU Ss ses ce aeet O00 oes O00) 525 cae PBN geese eet TOO ss asa ee RODS es -ae>- 
i ' H 
950 to 1025 |1050 to 1075 |1025 to 1050 |1025 to1075 | 900 to 950 | 825 io 850 | 825 to 875 
900 to 925/950 to 1000 |950 to 1000 | 975......-.. (GV ee Oe eas 1750 to 775 | 750 te 775 
OOS a oee R50 sor ee WSyo0l es esau 9100/55: 2a] B50 See keee eae eee se U5et eee 
625 to 750 | 650 to 73874 650 to 775! 650 to 800 | 675 to 800 | 600 to 675 | 550 to 662 
9 to 20 9 to 20 | 12 to 25| 12 to 25| 17 to 28| 16 to 28] 14 to- 30 
9 to 13 9) to Ash) 0 sto 4 10to, 8") Absto, 489)) A6kto' 18)|? a5) tio) 220 
| | 
Poe SSR 7 cto, 8 WtoweeSticieto) =9 GZto "98l)\ Tato .. 9 Tito § 
4 to st 6 to 74) 4 to 8 4 to By 4 to 9%, 4 to ~ & 4 to Ej 
! 
Tato) Va Sato? SATSlUN viguho WTS igeto. | TH (uTeto) E73)) STRto- 7g), Ctoeay 
| { 
1 | 
' | 
| 
9 to 103 98to 103) 9%to 103) 10$to 113|, Sito 933 Tgto 8i3) Thto Sg 
ll to 124/ gto 12 llgto 12% i1,,to 7 10gto 11] 9%, to 10} 9%, to 9% 
1 1 | 
| | | 
22, to 43 35 to 27 | 36 to 38 34 to 37 34 to 37} 34 to 37 | 34 to 37 
| | | H 
34 to 37 | 32 to 36) 382 to 364 32 to 36] 32 to 34] to 34] 32 to 34 
28 to 39) 28 to 38. 28 to. 38) 27 to 37/ 27 to 37 to Btls 2s 
18) ton ASS tow 429u" 18 to! 40) ) 38 to” 49%} “GS to 749)! to, 49); 18 to 49 
26), tos. 403), Aosta) 638), 26to). 88'|, 29 to. (388! 725), .40 to 49 25 to 40 
9 te 22) Jeror 22) ) to” 22'| Ota. B25 SiO, B22 tO. (225|) a eaen ae 
to 26) to dh} ir to 20:1 17, to 20) 1% to © 204 to) BO eee le 
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l AK 
Products. January. | February. | March i 
. 
’ 
BALTIMORE. | | | 
Flour: 
Superfine...--...-.- ioe $400 to $459 [$375 to $425 |$3 50 x 
Berura ee) ee, oe 475 to 650/400 to 700| 450 | 
Family and fancy... ae 600 to 800| 650 to 800 | 625 . 
Wheat: - | 
of! 132 [115 
37 | 138 : 
| 
62 
32 
| 46 
Maryland and Pennsyl- | 
Waris. === 62... 2. ton |1400 to 1709 [1400 to 1706 1390 to 1600 /3360 to 1600 11300 te 1600 
Wester ...:----.-.- 80.532. 2.2 35. ee i ae See See 12 00 to 13 00 p2 2 00 to 13 Gd 1200 to13 00 
Pork | | 
IIS sakes eae es BDI B75. 2s sce =. (E75) sho 92)50"}41'50 52-22 2. OW aan ceeer 10 00 2eaeeee : 
Extra prime.---..--. BOsTLO0:  e PEL O00. 2 2eS= 2 11050 222-2 == iO 00 ea ee 9:25 Zoe eee 
ard ees se === 5s cental.| 850 to 875/825 to 850/800 to 850|]775 to 860/775 to 800 
Butter: | 
Western ....-...-...- Ib.| 10 to 20} 14 to 23] 16 to 25 | 9 io 25] 15 to 22} 
que 33526 555565=- do 16 to 30 14 to | 14 to 31 YT to” 35 16 to 23 
eese: 
Western factory, all | 
Eales.) 8he as ib:| ea tol 2S ato 13)|! ato) Tes 7 ‘to “12§]" 54a) 2 
Eastern factory, gond to | H | 
Q Gheices ---22-- 25. ib.) eee 133) 12to 14} 12}te | 12 to 103) 11 to 123 
ugar: 3 
— to aes caren ie 74 to a ii to ves TZ to 73| ° Txto 72| TS&to 7% 
e eans Cer) 
PtA0CS oo oan saan lb. 6} to 8| 6Lto 73| 7 to 73|  7z to (6 Bacessscanecs- 
Tobacco: | - | 
Hoge ise ooo ene ; sesh) *83 to, PBs te 6 | 3 6| 3% Si) coi 
Leaf, common to me- . 
. ium Sees 2Ss5 cee lb. 5} to 8 5 to 8 5} to 8 5% to 8 5 to 8 
otton : 
Ordinary to good eis | | | | 
Thi 2 ses Sees ae Ey skeen wesc 103; 9 to 10 8 to S$ 8t 9 sto 9 
Low middling to good | 
= anaddiens ston soba2s Ib-| 10$to 113) 10gto 112] 1Zto 103} 10 to 10] 9%-to 103 
00 | 
Unwashed ~.-.=---s.5- Ib.| 25 to 32 | 25) to” toe 25 tO nse 23 to 27 | (22 tp ee 
Tub-washed..-....-. do.| 33 to 42| 233 to 42] 33 to 42} 33 to 38| 38 to 36 
Fleece-washed ....... do-_| 35 to 36) 35 te 36 | 35 to 36; 35 to 36 35 to 36 
CINCINNATI. 
Flour: 
Superfine. .-i.25-.. bbl.| 400 te 438/360 to 385|350 to 3751385 to 410] 3 to 400 
DANE Se ener do-| 500 to 525 | 465 to 490/450 to 475/|)475 to 560] 460 to 485 
Se a Sey == do-| 565 to 675|515 to 675/515 to 650/540 to 650 | 500 to 625 
eat: 
Winter, red....... bush.} 100 to 124/115 to 118|110 to 113 {/115 to 123 110 to 118 
JETS See a do--] 125 to 128 | 1748 to 123/115 to 118] 121 te 123) 29 foes 
WNGG saeascce oa SS do2s). 6 128 |118 to 123/116 to 120/121 to 125/|120 to 125 
oe ao seotoeesoseees do..|. 36 to 38 38 to 39 39 to 404; 41 to 424 = ne e 
WG) choo bo See SaS5 5 Go..| 60 to 62 56) te! “O75)l\ ea 0) 6s 60 to 62) 59 to 61 
LST? ope soe eenea eee dots 35, toy 870lll -re5)stor 155 1/37) fo 52 3 to 50} 35 to 45 
fe. oS 2S 5Ss SSS 5585 do..| 28 to 31 28 to 31 28 to 32} 29 to 32 | 28 to al 
Baled, No.1..-....--- ton:| 900 to 1000 | 909 to 1050 | 850 to 900/900 to 10.00 | 900 to 16 00 
Lower erades Sa5s5ce. do.| 700 to 800/750 to $50|700 to 800|700 to 850|70C0 to 850 
Pork 26 occas ecses< 2% 12) US ae Sen a Cir Got) Ee se 11 00 |1000 to 1025 |1000 to 1025 | $00 to 925 
et Meee aeeineneee oc cental.| 760 to 850; 730 to 800|700 to 800 | 7123to 775 | 675 to 750 
utter 
Gag see- =e 5---- ones Ibs| Av tow (1 20° te” | 26 25 to 27 22 to 25 18. to 25 
IPTIMG Sas - oases cose ae do-| 15 to 18 18 to 20 22 to 24 20 to 22 14 to 15 
Cheese, prime to choice 
gitctry eae aa Ib:-| 12) to>’ 123) 123 to0° “413 13 to 133 11 to 123) 8$to 9% 
ugar 
‘ew Orleans, fair to | 
SOON oa = aches tees lb. 63 to 741 6h to 7 63 to Ti 63 to 7k; 7 to 72 
Primers acess oe do. 7} to 8| to 7s|  7kto Tz 72 to 8 | . 8 to) ast 
Peanuts, bush ......-...-- 300 to 475 | 300 to 475 | 3 00 to 5 00 | 3373 to 6 50 | 400 to 7 00 
Cotton: | | | j 
Ordinary to good ordi- | | 
Sue, ere ane ae 93 to 9§, 83 to 9 8 to 83} «7 to 83 TEto 
ow middling to good | 
middling .-........ Ib.| 10fto 11] 10 to 11! ggto ul gto 10$| opto 108 


Tune. 
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$2 62 
375 


$3 50 
600 
700 


to 
to 
to 


to 13 00 
to 1000 


to 1000 
to 850 
5 to 800 
565 to 5674 


27 
18 


9 


63 
es 


| 
July. August: September. October. November. | December. 
ss | —— 
$325 to $425 $225 to $300 |$200 to $325 |$250 to$325 |$275 to$350 [$275 to$3 50 
425 to 650/350 to 600/325 to 625} 350 to 625 75 to 600 | 375 to 575 
500 to 675) 475 to 575 | 450 to 650/475 to 700 75 to 625 | 450 to 700 
95 to 112 77 to 95 75 to 105 75 to 110 75 to 106 80 to 106 
ers ne) 215) Oo teh cll ORR pe ose one os ee ee 
"56 ..........| 50 to 52] 50 to 53| 54 to 56| 53 to 56| 60 to 62| 52 to 57 
30 to 32 29 to 35 32 to 36 23 to 28 26 to 293) 26 to 30 
393 to 473| 41 to 483} 48hto 54 Slyto 5 47 to 56 42 to 48 
1200 to 1509 11100 to 1509 |1000 to 1400 1100 to 1400 |1100 to 1400 /1100 to1400 
1000 to 1200 (1000 to 1200 | 600 to 1100 | 700 to 1100 700 to1100 | 700 to1100 
eee Be eee ea Oo te one 1160 t0 1125 TS . S25 see 875 to 900 
Mya e 29°00) 18 Q0'-- oe; =<. 9100 5: -sscSe% 20/60) to 1050) | 22 - St ee 875 to 900 
700 to 750|7623to 800] 787ito 825 | 825 to 850 | 775 to 800 | 725.---..... 
10 to 14| 8 to 3 § to 15 10 to 17 16 to 19 12 to 25 
8 to 12; & to 2 8 to 2 16 to 23 13 to 23 3 to 23 
5 to 9 5 to 8 4 to 8 4 te, ©8.])425 te? 1°23 4to 9 
| 
8 te 10 8 to 10 8 to 10 8tto 94 8hto 93 9 to 10 
igzto «7% ©6073 to )3=—73| Th to )=Oo78,| T$to 78) Thto 73) Te to TH 
3 to 6 3 to 6 3 to 54). 3 to 6 3 to 6 3 to 6 
5 to 8 54 to 8 5 to 8 5 to 8 5 to 8 5gto 8688 
83 to 83, 9 to 10H 9 to 10$/" 11 to § 11g)-s---5.-2--. 9% Sto 9 
10¢to 113] 11 to 12] 0kto 124] gto 124] 10}to 10g] 9%to 10% 
22 to 26 20 to 25 22) toe S6ull eek tor Leb) Moke tone 25) 1b to 4. 
33 to 36 30 to 34 32 to 36 30 to 35 30 to 35 | 30 to 35 
35 to 36 30 to 36 33 to - 3 32 to 3 32 to 33 2 to 3 
325 to 375/225 to 325/225 to 300 | 240 to 325 | 225 to 310 | 200 to 300 
425 to 450/375 to 400| 365 to 390/375 to 400/375 to 390 | 350 to 3875 
525 to 540| 425 to 550/400 to 560/500 to 585 | 410 to 550 | 400 to 5060 
100 to 105 Ute Aes 85 to 95 91 to 94 88 to 91 85 to 90 
103 to 107 87 to 90 93 to 9 92 to 94 88 to 91] 88 to $0 
103 to 107 Si. DO te gO dl tape mcr ee 98 97 to)" 98) i), 32.2. --5 $3 90 to 3 
41 to 43 40 to 42 40 to 43 41 to 44 39 to 42 32 to 37 
55 to 57 55 to 37 50 to 53 45 to 54 45 to 53 40 to 49 
49 to 52 43 to 48 55 to 100 65 to 110 50 to 115 65 to 112 
26 to 28 27 to 30 22 to 31 20 to 27 22 to 26 20 to 24 
800 to 900/900 to 1900 1000 to 1100 | 800 to 900 |1000 to1100 | 900 to1000 
600 to 700/|600 to 800] 700 to 900} 600 to 700 50 to 950 | 750 to 850 
925 to 950/975 to 1000 |1075 to 1100 | 950 to1025 | 850 to 900 | 725 to 750 
670 to 68 |680 to 695 | 725 to 850) 660 to 825 30 to 750 | 580 to 650 
48 to 20 16 to 20 20 to 22 21 to 24 23 to 27 20 to 26 
15 to 16 15 toy . L'7, 2to 15 12 to 17 2 tO, Ai 11 to 15 
6 to 7 7 to % 7 to 741 Tato 9} 8 to 9% Sto 9 
Tetomeeiely <7. tot) Waa Eto. e WR) © Feto (673) °7Eto! MT to” 7 
eres Sige Ee en | Bite eee Reese tee, |) Si), / SC ma' magmeeter ss... 
ato 7 42to 63 43to G3 44to 63] 43to 63} 4 to 63! 
93 to | 93 to 94 10 to 10% 10 to 10% 9 to ‘) 7 to 83 
19 to 14) 10§to 11g) listo 121 Ugto 12] 10 to U | 8§to 83 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 
| | 
Products. January. February. | March. April. May. | 
| are 
CrxcrmnatTi—Continued. | 
Wool: | 
Fleece-washed-...--- lb. $035 to $0 a8 $035 to $038 $035 to $0 Hs $0 35 to $038 $030 to$033 
Tub-washed. .---.--- do.| 33 to 33 to 39] 33 to 39| 33 to 39| 28 to 32 
Unwashed,clothing..do.| 22 to = 22 to 26 22 to - 22° to” (26 17 to 322 
Unwashed, combing .do.| 28 to 32 28 to 32} 28 to 22 28 to 32) 22 to 2 
ealledeenes= see nner do-| 27° to 3 27 to 30 27 to «30 | 27 to 30} 23 to 27 
' 
CHICAGO. | | | 
Flour: | 
Ponce mentere sires Dil 675 to 725/650 to 700{|650 to 700 | 650 to 675 | 600 to 650 
Common to good ex- 

LBS = Ge scaeehoosen bbl.| 500 to 625|500 to 650 1550 to 600/550 to 609 | 500 to 575 
Choice spring yaar do.| 550 to 600 | 450 to 6001550 te 606 | 550 to 625 | 525 to 625 
Common to good ex-| | 1 

(DHS) Sennen Sean see bbl.| 475 to 5751425 to 550/450 to 550} 450 to 500/475 to 525 
Patent spring .--...- do.| 700 to 900} 6C0 to 850} 650 to 800| 650 to § 50 | 650 to 850 

ee superfines....do.| 300 to 400 | 250 to 325) 300 to 350|275 to 400] 275 to 460 
heat: 
No. 1 spring......- bush.| 110 to 1103 105$to 110/111 to 1294|.-.--...-. 1133) 113 to 113} 
No. 2 spring ----.--.- do..| 108}to 1 083) 1034 to 10644/110 to 1114110 to 112 | 1 124to 113 
No. 3 spring ---.---. do... 101 to 102 S7zto $8 /|103 to 105 | 1034t0 1044; 105¢to 107 
ive Ontos ass aanin nae Gos.) (W562 2ccennne 49}to 50 55 to o79| -----+----- 58k) a2 cnlcomaee 60 
Barley No. 2......-.-- dora): aes. hee 49 to 50) 45hto 47 | 454t0 47 |..2...-. 2247 | 
GprmeNoie- 2.28 do..| 424to 43| 393to 393! 434to 43§| 42 to 423! 40hto 405) 
Oats yNosoien ss seeene! Gola) 47024) ease O39 Je uname DEE Ey | GEPUN  OSYURS Sees J 26it0 264! 
Hay: 
AMO eros oe -<== ton.| 850 to 1000 | 800 to 950; 800 to 1090 | 960 to 1600 | 850 to1000 
we Sacto SAE aeons do.| 700 to 900/700 to 850|700 to 800] 609 to 860) 725 to 900 
eer = | 
IMGSH PEP So sepsis bbl.| $56 to 1000 | 900 to 1009 | 900 to 1009; 9060 to 1000 | 900 to 950 
Extra mess......---. do.,10 50 to 1100 [1000 to 1100 1000 to 11060 |10 00 to 1100 |1000 to1050 
ees Mees eaee ses cer Go.|15 50 to 1600 [1500 to 1600 |1500 to 1600 |1500 to 1600 |1500 to15 50 
ork: ' \ 
Messiccsss52ae2-cin20 11130.-..--.---./10 50 to 1075 |10 174 to 1030 | 935 to 940 | 840 to 845 
Prime mess -[1050 to 1100 | 900 to 1000 !900 40 1000 | 900 to 950 | 800 to 825 
Extra prime..--....-. do.| 950 to 1000 | 825 to 850|775 to 800|775 to 800 | 725 to 750 
i SRE oi ete oe Cenval sy) 50s cecal oe eee eee 730 |720 to 7 294| 720 to 725 | 677ito 680 
utter: | | 
Choice to fancy -...-- Yb.| 25 to 21] 30 to 361 30 to 371 28 to 33) 18 to 93 
ooo to good..... do.) 14 to 20) J4° to 261) 45 to 924) 15 to 22 5 to 20 
eese: | 
Goodtochoicefactory-Jb.| 114to 123] 10}to 124; 13 to 134) 12$to 13%) Shto 12 
Poor to fair factory. -do-| 6 to 104 4 to 10}! 5 to 22h 5 to 10%) 3 to 9 
Sugar, New Orleans, com- H | | 
5 men to choice....-. lb 6 to 8| 6to 7%, G6kto es 63 to 8 | pee oatocal: 
Tool: ' 
Unwashed ...-.....-- Ibs|) 622) to 98 | 20° to\ “27 |||' 120) to. 1 127 | 88) to P1255 eelsate 95 | 
Fleece-washed.--..--. dos!) 3a ‘to, 40 38 to 40! 37 to 40 33 to | 38/3) domme 
"Tub-washed ......... do.| 36 to 44| 36 to 42| 38 to 43} 34 to 41| 34 to 38] 
Colorado ....-..-.... Goel aly UO) | Gl) esos sngecouecoc | 18 to 29°) 1% to 26)! dai tow2oat 
{ | 
Flour: At OO | | ! 
our: 
Superfine........--- bbl.| 350 to 450|325 to 400/400 to 405/410 to 4251355 to 400 | 
xtra ...--..-.-----.do0.| 475 to 560) 450 to 525) 450 to 535] 430 to 500) 420 to SGD) 
Family and choice.-.do-| 580 to 620|555 to 590|550 to 640/540 to 600) 520 to 65D} 
Wheat: | 
White winter ----- Loved sie TEE ayy MIL RZ Eee Cee ae | 110 to 121/110 to 1151110 to 120 | 
Red winter -.---..-. do..| 111 to 118/105 to 1134106 to 115|106 to 1134 106 to 117! 
PEIN Siecisete wise 8 do..| 168 to 110/101 to 104 |101 to 1073 102 to 107 | 100 to 111! 
Charity © Ge egy a a do..| 3220 49.| 33 to " 41% 32 to 43 | 392to 384! Va5d tounge 
BAG (2 eee es eee ee bush 52k to’; 56h) 49 to 50), Sl do: 954)" (52) to (577) Salto 603, 
Barleye veosts laces do-:| 42° to  €0'| 30 to 72% 38 to 60 45 10 57 | 320%to 53} 
(Ose cae aaa do.-| 264%0 28] 23 to 35| 254to 264, 25 to 38| 24 to 35% 
Hay: | | 
PRimo ths so -e< ton.| § 25 to 1100 | 950 to 1150 |1000 to 1250 (1006 to 1200 | $75 to1050 
SPT AITO Fe eee elo aie COS ee eee reer Jon eneereeeen n= eee cists See eee ca ce sees Peaceteessc > tc 
Beef: | | 
MGS ticcssatecicineis- = 009 tal eters ete ee | eee oo a aS eon omS eer ear || Series conosco : 
Extra family, mess -.do.13 00 to 13 25 |13 00 to 1325 |1300 to 13 25 |13 06 to: 13/25)||22 50) 2aeeeeee 
SPOTICHMESS casters use do. |11 374 to 1140 |11 00 to 116231060 to 1075 | 970 ue 1025 | 875 to 900 
Ward......--.......cental.| 700 to 800/|675 to 800 |700 to 950) 692% 750 | 737k to 925: 
Butter: | | 
Extra choice creamery, | } | 

Feist: men ean ee ye 35 to 38| 35 to 40| 38 to 40 | 35 to 38] 28 to 30 
Fairtc choice dairy-tubs, \ 

Mona. cae Cw 15 ‘to, 23!) 48 tod 28.) 20 to 4/30), 122, to |) 28.4) 18) tone 
‘*heese: . | 

Cheese: | | | 
New York and Ohio fac- | | 
OLY cee eee tate Ib.| 11gto 1241 D4to 1241 gto listo 14: lt B | 


— = 
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dune. July. August. September. October. November. | December. 


$0 27 to $0 29 |$027 to $029 [$030 to $0 32 |$028 to$032 $028 to $032 $028 to$032 \$028 to$032 

to 30 24 to 30 26 to 33 26 to 33 26 to 33 26 to 33] 25 to 33 
17 to 22 17 to 22 18 to 24 16 to 23 16 to 23 16 to 23} 16 to 21 
22 to 25 22 to 25 23 to 25] 23 to 26| 23 to 26] 23 to 26) 23 to 25 
23 to 27| 23 to 27 25 to 28) 25 to 28| 25 to 28] 25 to 28] 25 to 28 


600 to 625/575 to 6251550 to 600| 450 to 550| 525 to 550| 450 to 500 | 450 to 500 
475 to 500] 400 to 525|425 to 550 |.-.....-....-. 425 to 500|375 to 475| 400 to 475 
500 to 550/450 to 575|500 to 575| 475 to 560|500 to 550| 425 to 475 | 425 to 450 
400 to 475/375 to 425/425 to 500 |............-. 400 to 450|350 to 400| 350 to 400 
625 to 825| 600 to 800/600 to 825| 600 to 800 | 700 to1000 | 600 to 750 | 600 to 750 
275 to 375|225 to 375|325 to 400 |.............. 250 to 300] 250 to 300 | 250 to 300 
Ofte JIE) si S0%. << a0:-- 973to 98] 88$to 80%1 873to 80} S1.-.....-.|-.-------. phd 
Re a: 963to 97] 88 to 88k} 87 to 874} 80Zto Sil 83ito 83% 
Me toy G5 | ST o5> =. STCUACEAD 2 79kto 80| 73 to 754} 69 to 83| 69 to 83% 
50 to 52| 47 to 49| 45 to 50| 44 to 48| 41 to 45| 40 to 458! 41 to 46% 
48 to 493} 48%to 49| 89 to 904/109 to 114|109%to 111] 87 to 92| 96 to 97 
36 to 363} 353to 364) 39Lto 393] 33kto 332| 34%to 354| 324to 34| 28 to 31 


234to 23| 24 to 244] 24 to 24%! 18 to 228] 193to 243! 194to 203] 20 to 203 


SOO to 9/50) 8001225... .-.- 900 to 950) 800 to 850 | 650 to 850 | 610 to 850/750 to 800 
UO GO PO U0 i227 so. cca cen. 700 to 800/650 to 700 | 550 to 700 | 650 to 700! 650 to 700 
900 to 950/|900 to 950|900 to $50 | 850 to 900 | 800 to 850 | 750 to 800 | 775 to 800 
1000 to 1050 1000 to 1050 1000 to 1050 | 950 to1000 | 850 to 900 | 850 to 875 | 850 to 875 
1500 to 1600 |2100 to 2150 |2100 to 2150 1800 to1850 1700 to1750 1400 to1425 1350 to1400 
860 to 899/930 to 935 | 9922 to 10 324) 850 to 905 | 785 to 8024) 690 to 695 | 677 to 800 
875 to 900/900 to 925 |1000 to 1100 1000 to1025 | 825 to 850 | 775 to 800 | 700 to 725 
TSO too Sto | oo0. to 20.50) 1: 9.00) to, 9:25) ao a8 3. o.23 os) pols a5 ce ne] seem 
6 523 to 6 723) 682 to 685 !750 to 7673; 660 to 690 | 615 to 6274, 5924t0°595 | 567 to 570 

17 to 173 16 to 19 Le tor 2 20 to 24 20 to 25 20 to 24 20 to 25 

15 to 18} Soto") 4 9 to 16 10 to 18 12 to 20 2to 20 12 to 20 

oso OES ieee tor) Tal Geton 730) % ton. 7k) Teton Shi 6 Sato 96) Si tomes 

ee tomGsik. 3. toe 5k 3 to yo Gi. 3) tom. Cho Si tom 7s) 2etow 75 Pay 
Dore t Sen eoeed leat oncep saeeane Ae ate Pe pore stead Hon beHost bacco benceceeecrdicc 6gto FH 


12 50 


15 to 20 18 to 22 22 to 24 23 to 27 24 to 27 23 to 27] 25 to 28 
10 to 15 10 to 15 12 to 17 12) to 19 14 to 22 14 to 20] 14 to 20 


Sto lil Gt’ 7! 7TH $1 7to 8 9 to 10 
20 AGR 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


if 
Products. January. February. | stare sa April. May. | 
————— | i 
Satnt Lovis—Continued. | | 
Cheese—Continued: | i 
Wee factory ----- Ib. |$0 11 to $0 12 ($011 to $012 [$011 to $012 ie 11 to $012 \$009 to$011 
obacco: 
IMSS Voss: kee cental.| 150 to 300|150 to 350/170 to 300/170 to 300/170 to 300 
Common to medium leaf, | 
a eas alee eet 400 to 650 | 400 to 650/460 to 700} 409 to i to 700 
00 
Tub-washed .-..--..- Yb-| 28 to et 28 to 38 28 to 38 28 to 38] 28 to 38 
Unwashed combing..do.| 25 to 314] 25 to 31] 25 to 31 25 to 31] .25 to ai 
CEGXAS 2 neo Jo ee wana. ae: P20 “to” 24" |sse2s-5-s2een ae 20 to 23) 20 to. 23 | 20 lfomees 
NEW ORLEANS 
Flour: | 
Superfine......-..-. So ae 2 eee fs Pc een Oey eee Seer Beh ee 400 Lee 3.50 | 
Xtr2 .-.--- -.do.| 450 to 550|475 to 550] 475 to 575 | 425 to 500 | 400 to 500) 
eee to family sewers do.| 575 to 650 | 575 to 675/| 600 to 675) 525 to 650 | 525 to 625 | 
eat: 
No. 2 winter.....-- DAE! TS5..-.Seses- £30 to £32 | 130 to 1321120 to 125 |25 [Soe ceee | 
Sia ie eee do-| Pea. - 23. Se 58 >to. 130: |) 1092s ee 2. . er 
(Ens besser, oases do..| 52 to 56 49 to 52 48 to 54 47 to 49 59 to 2 | 
Oats Be eee ee ae 36 to 37| 33 to 35| 37hto 39] 36 to 37| 34 to 25g 
Vy: 
SEE TIVE o See = tetas = a ton.|15 00 to 1600 |1500 to 1600 i15 00 to 1600 | oSSe5234- 16 60 |1300 toi450 
ha BO spoonensac io. | 1 FO)... See $8100) 5 22cnce~e- 00).ceeeeetes to 18 50 {1500 to1850 
eef: 
Western mess -..--- bbl./12 00 to 1250 111 00.........-. 1D OU eececet 1100 to 1125 1050 to01100 
Western mess, extra, | 
Lohan Bee Sarena 1400 to 14.50 |......... 2 Ny ee seas DRAG Be sesSessee= se 4 1200 to1300 
6 are eet BE ee DoE 2 es. We ea Seat woe cena lee acs eet ape saees ease ee eel 
Fulton Market.-..4 bbl.| 9 85---..--.-- i 7 ee S50 .to S875 | Sito---e-ere oe S75.. .-5 see 
| ROSS 22 a= el bbl.|12 59 to 126241175 to 1200 (1060 to 1175 |1060 to 1100 | 925 to 959 
Bard se. > sons donna cenial.| 825 to $75|775 to 900|725 to 850/700 to 825] 675 to 825 
Butter: 
New York prime to | 
CHOICES esses aan ese: Ib.:| 24 to 31} 26 to 32). 26 to 33] 26 to 32) 26 to (33 
Western prime to choice, 
Teeter i | Boe eee a 18 to 30 12 to 28 13 to 20 16 to 20 16 to 20 
Cheese: | 
Western factory ...-. th] “Htte 43 M-to 113) 11 to ©1193) 11d to 124)" Stott 
Prep York cream..-.do.| 14 to 15 i4 to, 915 15 to 16 | 15 to, «15s So peeeeeeee 
ar: i 
Pair to fully fair ..--. Tb. + to 63} 6 to 63 6} to 62 63 to 7 6§to 7} 
ge to steady prime, | 
Sateen Ses eneeee? 7 to 731 7 to 73; +7 to ve to Ti} «6(Tato) |= Oo, 
Chrrified white and yel- | | 
OW cerecaiostasccsc Ib. 73 to 9 73 to 93) Tz to 93, TZ to 3 7jto df 
Cotton: 
Ordinary to good ordi- 
ERA: gree FS Sito 9 Szto 83 Tato 8) T§to 8) Tto 8% 
Low middling to good. | | | 
middim classes. aes 10$to 11§| 9%to 103] S$to 113) S8§to 103; M%to gi 
Middling “fair to good 
Rape S eos see see 1:1) 112: to. 134) VR to) 13h) 1g fo) ask) 2 ee lijto liz 
Good and fine ....... do.| 132to. J4| 13¢to 14 |....----. 2-2-2 |-ne--- =< 2 eee nn] anne oe er 
Tobacto: 
LRG eee eee ee Tb. 2 to 5 23 to 44) 24 to 431 23 to 4 3 to 4% 
iti lowtomedium.do.| 5 to 73| 4%to 7 4¢to 7} 43to 8| 5 to 8} 
00 
Louisiana clear......do.| 26 to 26)---------+----- Ovtofseason.) 21-....-...- 18 to 19 
lear take -.-.--.525 do.| 27$to 28 |..------------- Out of season.| 23-.-...-..- 19 to 21) 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 
Flour: - 
Superfine......-.... bbl.| 500 to 525) 475 to 500 | 475-.-....-.- 475 to 550] 500 to 525: 
lunging: ale) D0 See ees do.| 550 to 5751550 to 5751)550 to 575)|575 to 625) 550 to 600; 
Eee and fancy....do.| 650 to 725|650 to 700|650 to 700/625 to 650] 659 to 675 
eat | | 
California /..-2-.- cental. 215 to 235/|190 to 2101190 to 205 | 195 to 215} 200 to 235 
TOPO - Se acs cces = oc do..| 215 to 2351190 to 205)190 to 2001195 to 210] 200 to 210 
Barley i csses poe ea. do. | 160 to 1751145 to 1651120 to 145|140 to 145/115 to 140 
ATSy One eee eee eee do.-| 160 to 200|160 to 205|140 to 165/145 to 165) 120 to 165 | 
Cornise oe oon ee ee do..|/255 to 175|155 to 175|160 to 200 | 150 to 190] 210 to 225 
ISR PMO ENT OURO a panes ton. 1300 to 22.50 |1200 to 2000 [13.00 to 2000 |1000 to 18.00 | 800 to1700 | 
ork: 
IM ERS) sc: choca: bbl. /22: 60 to 23 50 |2200 to 2250 |1900 to 2000 i 00 to 2000 |1875 to1900 | 
a HESS beeen do.1$ 50 to 19 @O |1850 to 1900 {1600 to 1700 j16 00 to 1700 |1700 tol775 | 
eef: 
MOSS tec settee cee zr & 50 to 1000 4,850 to 1000 | 900 to 1100 [1060 to 1200 |1200...----.. | 


* Market closed 
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June. July. 
| 

to $0 09 | 
3 00 
7 00 


$0 054 to $0 06 
180 to 350 
7 00 
> 


to 


to 


August. 


$0 064 to $0 07 $007 
| 
to 350 | 200 


2 00 


350 to 700 
37 


28 


30 
18 


September. 


425 


25 
16 
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1200 to 1250 |12 00......-... 
POG eos.0% Lene ese 
7 ee 900 to 1300 
SAGO S soa te ann tecwe ches cece 
fae ee | eee 
$00 to 950 }1050 to 1075 
675 to 800/725 to 825 
18 to 25 Ze ‘toy. 25 
mo 25" 13) to 25 
7 pl at 
134to 14] 11 to’ 12 
63 to 7k 6% to ve; 
Ott eet a ff eR ee 
Sito 9] 8hto 9% 
Pee as See oes ohne 93to 103 
emernlaroteaiele <'w ufo 104 to lili 
SORE OEE rrr 
Bane al” ston og 
5 to 8 5} to 8 
19 to 20 20 to 22 
20 to 22 23' to 24 
475 to 500!425 to 450 
OU) GO wooO ma s( oes ke ce 
575 to 625/500 to 525 
175 to 185/165 to 180 
1674 to 180/160 to 165 | 
Lip G0 21 26° 105 toe 115 
135 to 155|]180 to 150 
205. to 225/195 to 225 
650 to 1550 | 750 to 1350 
1875 to 1900 |1800 to 1850 
1600 to 1700 |1600 to 1700 
1000 to 1100 |1100 to 1200 


for the year. 


October. November. | December. 
to $0 08 Ned 08% to $0 09 |. wcecwniecuces $007 to $008 
| 200 to 350 $175 to$300 | 175 to 300 
| 400 to 650 | 325 to 575 | 325 to 575 
25 to 34 25 to 34 25 to 34 

= 216) te °23 16 to 23 16 to 23 
TO? 325) lpeececcee 325 

to 450 | 3875 to 450 

to 525 | 462 to 550 

oto hire ece 102 
54 to 57| 43 to 47 

to 35 30 to 3 
1350 -.hescebs|eoctess< 16 '5O [1400s Bee oe -s 
1600. .282.223 11600 to01800 |1600 to1650 
1 OW teid 50 |. 2 13:00. | 9502 Joe. : 
1B B5 ce <2 e118 25, eR oe 
$75 to1000 | 8874to 925) 800 to 875 
825 to 925 | 625 to 850 | 600 to 700 
24 to 27] 24 to 28] 23 to 28 
18 to 27 | 18 to. 27°). 12*te= 82 
74 to 9 8 to 94 9 to 10 
llto 12| listo 12] l0kto 
AMIR. Sito 63} Sto 6k 
lowcavee nana cke 6zto 7 53to 64 
8}to 9 ito 83 64to 8 

9 to 98 8to 8% TEeto 8 
9Zto 103] 9$to 103! Sito 93 
Se aise as 103} 10%3to 108; 10 to 10} 
2ito 34 2%to 3 2to 3% 
44to 7 4 to 64 4 to 64 
2 To ~ 22 (Ewes Bee eee 
22 to 22a (i alec eee 
425 to 450! 400 to 425] 400 to 425 
450 to 475 | 430 to 450 | 430 to 450 
500 to 575 | 500 to 550} 500 to 550- 
125 to 170 | 125 to 180} 125 to 180 
160 to 165 | 150 to 175] 150 to 175 
90 to 125 85 to 125 85 to 1380 
135 to 165 |} 135 ie 145 | 125 i 165 
110 to LIS EL0 115 | 100 105 
700 to1400 | 750 to14.50 7 50 io1350 
1800 to1850 |1800 to1850 |1800 to1850 
1600 to1650 |1500 to1550 |1500 t01550 
1000 to 1050 (1000 to1050 [1000 to1050 


13 00 to 1400 |-.-.-..-.:- 15 00 
1400 to 1500 |1700 to1800 
900 to 1300 | 950 to1350 
see eee OB se 
1050 to 10 62 |1100 to1125 
750 to 8 874) 850 to 975 

22 to 24] 20 to 26 
Il to 24} 13 to 26 
8 to 6$to 7 
11 to 12 ll to 12 
ijto - 8&4 Zito 8% 
SES. 82-25 cc 8ito 9% 
93 to 9% 93to 9% 
93 to 103] 9kto 103 
10§to 12 10gto 114 
ae ete b2* | ee er 
3 to 33, 24to 34 
44 to 8 44to 7 
PS 22 to’ 22 
ey oe Age OB fees hue 
425 to 435] 440 to 450 
450 to 475] 460 to 475 
500 to 550/500 to 600 
165 to 175} 1374to 180 
160 to 165] 160 to 175 
135 to 140 90 to 130 
130 to 155 |135 to 165 
A SON bOmpe oO} ie fale sc. -5 = 
700 to 1400 | 700 to1400 
1800 to 1850 |1800 to1850 
1600 to 17 00 |1600 to1750 
1000 to 1150 |1000 to1050 
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MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


May. | 


1 
| 
Products. January. | February. | March. April. | 
San Francisco—Cont'd. | 
Reef—Continned : | | 
Family mess --.---- 4 b1.'$8 00 to $850 $800 to $850 ‘$800 to $850 $800 to $850 [$800 to $825 
Tard ease ace eee. oes Ib.| 10$to 13; 103to 13} 10 to 2), 10 to) 12) |e O stows 
Butter | | | 
Overland e.-22ee-s2-- dos) giSi to! 25) Bs to ae. 15 to . 18 |) 35 to , 16) | eis atoms 
California sees scons do.| 25 to 25 | 95 to 39h 25 to 30| 20 to 224) 20 toueep 
Orevone-----2—--<a=- do.| 18 to 20 18 to 20 15 tO 28) 15. stoleels 15 to 18 
Bue? waGewslstecclsea’ dos} 919) to: 425 19 to, 251) 18 to 20 16 to 28/] 144to 18 
ool: 
iNatives=s2s-5-"22-2 do:|) (0) to, gts Teri, 3455 10 to 5 10 to | 15\| 12 temas 
@aliformia) -o=-+---==- do.| 15 to 20 15 to 20 | 15 to 20 15 to 20 18 to 25 
Orezoneesepe ease === do.| 18 to 20 | 18 to’ 20] 20 to 25] 20 to . 25) 20 to 26 
LIVE-STOCK 
NEW YORK. | 
Cattle: | 
Extra beeves ----cental.| 1150 to1200 | 1150 to01200 | 1050 t01075 | 1025 to1075 |1025 to1050 
Good to prime Sei cee do..| 1050 to1125 | 1050 to1075 |} 900 to1025 925 to1000 | 975 to1000 
Common to fair--.-. do..| $00 to1000 900 to 950 | 800 to 875 | 825 to 200; 800 to 875 
Poor to common.-.--@o..| 725 to 875 | 800 to 80 | inn lbesteseeass 7.50. t0\'8)25. 32-2 eee 
Texas and Cherokee.do..|-..------- OH Oe See e ose ioe cteeeseeeweee 800 to 900 | 800 to 825 
Milch cows --.----- head.| 4600 to6500 | 4000 to7000 | 4000 to7000 | 8500 to 7500 |8500 to6000 
Veal calves.----- cental.| 360 to #50 650 to 850 | 800 to 850) 525 to 675 | 400 to 600 
SNe) OS saeesosaSese do..} 450 to 650 425 to 625 | 525 to 675} 475 to 675 | 425 to 575 
Mn Blehssosiss oe OSes oor do..| 450 to 480 440 to 450 | 420 to 440 450 to 550 Nominal 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Cattle: 
Choice beeves --.cental.| 625 to 6624) 600 to 650) 600 to 625 | 625 to 650 | 5874to 6125 
Fair to good....---. do..| 5624to 6128) 525 to 5874] 487}to 5874) 525 to 612%] 4874t0 575 
Common .- ===. do..| 300 to 500 375 to | 3624to 475 | 400 to 500 | 250 to 475 
pheepeeee: sees cee. do..-| 350 to 600 375 to 625] 400 to 625 500 to 675 | 300 to 625 
Sees! corn-fed ..do.-| 600 to 625 | 575 to 625) 625 to 650| 600 to 625 | 5624t0 6 
Common)... 522252 does 500nto (bb0 sl pase—eee sees 550 to 600! 500 to 550 | 500 to 516 
BALTIMORE. | | 
Cattle: 
Best beeves.----- cental.| 525 to 625] 487 to 575| 475 to 600] 500 to 550 | 525 to 562 
First quality ------- do..| 450 to 525] 400 to 475 | 375 to 475; 400 to 500 | 450 to 525 
Medium or good fair 
quality)-2--s-—.- eental.| 350 to 450 300 to 400 325 to 375 337 to 400|3875 to 425 
Ordinaryccns cess do.-| 300 to 350] 250 to 300] 300 to 325] 300 to 325) 300 to 362 
Most of the sales...do.-| 425 to 500 375 to 462 373 to 500 | 425 to 500 | 425 to 537 
Milch cows ..----- head.| 3000 to5500 | 2500 to 6000 | 2560 to5500 | 2000 to5000 |2500 to5000 
Sheep. ee cental.| 400 to 600 400 to 575 350 to 625 | 400 to 625) 400 to 500 
RAL) peste oooeoe as do..| 575 to 625 525 to 625 | 525 to 625 525 to 600 | 475 to 550 
CINCINNATIL- i 
Cattle: 
Fair to good shipping 
sbeers. 225-35 =: cental.| 425 to 475 | 450 to 500) 425 to 475] 425 to 475| 425 to 475 
Common to choice butch-) 
ers’ grades. ---- cental. 200 to 425 225 to 475 350 to 435! 200 to 465 | 275 to 460 
Cows, heifers, &¢.-.do..| 300 to 425 275 to 450 350 to 400 300 to 440] 300 to 440 
Pe) eae eS seesasesocse do..| 250 to 450 250 to 475 300 to 500 300 to 550} 3850 to 650 
WiC e ee eeeeremiee owes do 350 to 410 340 to 410 300 to 38) 315 to 390 | 260 to 33d 
CHICAGO. | 
Cattle: 
Extra beeves .---.cental.| 515 to 540] 500 to 525) 475 to 515} 500 to 530] 500 to 530 
Choice beeves ---. -- do..| 450 to 490| 4623to 475 | 425 to 450] 450 to 475 | 450 to 475 
Good beeves- ------- do.-| 490 to 440 425 to 450 365 to 400 400 to 440] 410 to 440 
Medinm grades..-.. do..| 350 to 385 375 to 400 340 to 3865 360 to 390 | 385 to 400 
Inferior natives ----do--| 175 to 325 150 to 350 175 to 300 200 to 300 | 200 to 325 
Texas Sten. 2 ose re 22+ Ya Ce an (One ee (Oe ee pace paecaced Dae E aes > 12a: a ee 
Veal calves. ==: ---: do.-| 300 to 575 | 400 to 500 300 to 500 300 to 500 | 275 to 500 
Pshived) ya OSS ea do..| 300 to 500 | 225 to 475 825 to 525; 325 to 475 | 300 to 460 
Swillee--ssecoeee as do..| 325 to 430 300 to 410 250 to 4074) 350 to 410} 300 to 400 
BAINT LOUIS. 
Cattle: 
Good to choice natives, | 
cental 2.-.-2-2--.-----| 490 to 512 |, 450 to 5123) 465 to 500} 425 to 500] 415 to 500 
Fair to good natives, 
Cental eines essa 380 to 425! 375 to 405 | 370 to 435! 400 to 4251375 to 410 
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Jone. | July. August. September. October. November. | December. 
$800 to $825 |$8 00 to $8 25 |$6 50-.--....-.- $800 to $850 $800 to$850 |$800 to$850 |$800 to$850 
10 to 12 10 to 1234 10 to $0123} 10 to 123) 10 to 12 sto 113 Sto aL 


15 to 16 15 to 16 15 -to). 16 15 to 16 15 to 16 15 to 16 15 to 16 
20 to 23 20 to 23 20 to 24 20 to 32%) 20 to 35 20 to 40 20 to 35 
15 to. 18 15 to 18 15 to 16 15 to 16 15 to 16 15 to 16 15 to “16 
10 to 16 10 to 16 10 to 16 10 to 16 10 ito $616 10 to 16 10 to 16 


10) to: 35: 10 te" 15: 10 to 15 10 to 15 8 to 15 8 to 15 8 to 15 
18 to 25 18 to 24 18 to 25 18 to 25 18 to 22 18 to 20 16 to 18 
20 to 25 20 to 24 20 to 25 20 to 25} 20 to 22 20 to 20 15 to 18 


460 to5 25| 475 to 500 
465 to 480! 450 to 460 


475 to 500 | 480 to 510 | 475 to 500 | 450 to 465 | 420 to 465 


MARKETS. 
1025 to1125 | 975 to1000| 975 to1000 |..-..... 1050 | 775 to1025 | 950 to 975 | 975 to1075 
1000 t01050 |} 875 to 950) 875 to 950 | 725 to1025 |..........---- 700 to 925 | 800 to 950 
MOU SOULE S00 tO S001) 825 to S500) S00) to 87d) |\o <2 5222223) 5 6 eae ae ene aacte sae 
- ot ee DED Se SoU Dal AAP ks ut EE Es Peper eee ad Coopese eons el aeaoomeoosceN 
750 to 825! 650 to 850} 700 to 850 | 750 to 800 | 550 to 775 | 700 to 725 |....--..--..-. 
4000 to6000 | 3500 to6500 | 3000 to6000 4000 to6000 |4500 to6500 |...-...--.---. 4000 to 6000 
300 to 625 | 450 to 650} 550 to 700 | 300 to 700 | 250 to 700 | 225 to 650 | 275 to 700 
375 to 575| 375 to 475| 375 to 480 | 350 to 550 | 400 to 550 | 325 to 475 | 400 to 550 
or acreeete ceeds 550 to 587 | 470.........| 4374t0 450 | 375 to 435 | 320 to 330 | 290 to 315 
{ 
| 
575 to 600 | 525 to 562%} 550 to 600 | 562$to 5873) 550 to 575 | 500 to 525 | 537 to 550 
525 to 550} 4124to 5124) 500 to 525 | 500 to 550 | 500 to 550 | 400 to 487 | 425 to 525 
400 to 500; 350 to 400! 400 to 450 | 350 to 4873, 350 to 4874 300 to 387 | 300 to 412 
325 to 500| 250 to 450| 250 to 475 | 300 to 475 | 350 to 500 | 300 to 475 | 350 to 475 
525 to 550} G00 to 700] 600 to 675 | 675 to 750 | 650 to 675 | 550-.--...-.. 425 to 450 
450 to oe | OU Rese S-- 600 .......-.. 600 to 650 | 550 to 625 | 425 to 525 | 350 to 412 
512 to 575) 487 to 560] 500 to 550 | 475 to 512 | 487 to 520/ 450 to 475 | 462 to 500 
462 to 512| 462 to 487| 462 to 487 | 425 to 450 | 437 to 462 | 300 to 400 | 387 to 462 
400 to 462 | 362 to 462} 337 to 437 | 387 to 425 | 350 to 437 | 275 to 325 | 337 to 387 
275 to 375} 300 to 362] 300 to 325 | 225 to 325 | 300 to 350 | 212 to 237 | 250 to 325 
500 to 537| 437 to 525| 400 to 475 | 362 to 425 | 387 to 450 | 275 to 362 | 350 to 425 
2500 to5000 | 2500 to4500 | 2000 to4500 2500 t04500 2500 to5000 |2000 to5000 |2000 to 5000 
350 to 5123) 300 to 450} 350 to 437 | 325 to 450 | 350 to 475 | 300 to 350 | 350 to 450 
450 to 475 | 550 to 650} 600 to 675 | 525 to 657} 550 to 637k, 400 to 450 | 375 to 450 
| 
425 to 475| 400 to 465| 400 to 475 | 425 to 485| 400 to 475 | 325 to 425 | 375 to 425 
275 to 425) 250 to 435] 150 to 400 | 150 to 425 | 150 to 375 | 150 to 365 /150 to 400 
325 to 400} 325 to 425] 250 to 350 | 325 to 400 | 300 to 350 | 275 to 350 | 300 to 37 
250 to 425 | 225 to 375| 225 to 450} 225 to 450 | 225 to 425 | 225 to 425 | 225 to 425 
280 to 350] 315 to 445| 300 to 485 | 250 to 415 | 250 to 375 | 225 to 285} 215 to 280 
500 to 530| 500 to 525} 490 to 525 | 500 to 540/485 to 525) 450 to 475 | 450 to 480 
450 to 475 | 450 to 485 | 425 to 465 | 440 to 465 | 425 to 450 | 400 to 425 | 400 to 426 
410 to 440) 400 to 440] 350 to 410 | 400 to 430 | 350 to 400 | 325 to 380 | 350 to 390 
385 to 400 | 375 to 400| 325 to 340 | 350 to 385 | 325 to 340 | 300 to 325] 310 to 340 
200 to 340} 200 to 350} 190 to 200/300 to 325/175 to 200] 160 to 200/175 to 200 
o=----=------=- 200 to 335} 225 to 300 | 270 to 315 | 225 to 280 | 200 to 400 |.---.-.--.--- 
275 to 500| 275 to 450| 275 to 445 | 300 to 475 | 300 to 475 | 275 to 450 | 275 to 450 
275 to 425| 250 to 400| 250 to 500/300 to 500 | 300 to 450 | 225 to 325 | 250 to 375 
350 to 410; 395 to 415| 325 to 450/390 to 460 | 315 to 375 | 225 to 330 | 265 to 295 


450 to 4601460 to 475! 450 to 465! 420 to 440/385 to 400 
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LIVE-STOCK MAR 


Products. January. February. March. April. May. 


Satnt Louis—Continued. | 


Cattle—Continued : j 
Good tochoice butchers’ | 
Lito) 4: Seen ae cental.| $385to $415 | $375to $400 | $350to $375 | $350to $375 | $880to0 $425 
Inferior native grades, i 
Cental. 5 Jope- aes nner 200to 375] 170t0 350] 275t0 360] 300to 345] 275to 370 
Texas and Cherokee, 

Gental f—-§ fe. = apeeeee 225to 360] 275to 425) 325to 385! 330to 400] 3387Ato 425) 
Sheepicsss-.- face. cental.| 125to 435] 250t0 450] 300to 500! 200to 500| 200to 525 
owas Cae eee do-.| 325to 415] 340to 400] 345to 400| 320to 360] 290to 310 

orses 

PIG Siesos =o cerns head.| 1500to 3500 | 2000to 2500 | 2000to 3500 | 2000to 3500 | 2000to 3500) 
Southern horses.--.do.-| 3500to 7000 | 3000to 7500 | 4000to 6500 | 3500to 6500 | 3500to 6500 
Simeebers 2. 2. < 255: do.-| 7000to 8500 | 7500to 8500 | 7000to 8500 | 7000to 8500 | 7000to 9000 
Heavy draft.-.....- do--| 8000t0 16000 | 8000to0 16000 | 8000 t0 16000 | 8000t0 16000 | 8000 to 160 00 
Saddle horses. --.--- do..| 5000 to 10000 | 5000t0 10000 | 6000te $000 | GO00to 8500 | 6000te 9000 
Extra drivers .....-. do-- 150 00 to 160 00 |150 00 to 160 C0 |350 00 to 160 00 |150 00 to 160 68 |120 00 to 169 00 
Good matches ...-.-- do--|250 00 to 300 00 /250 00 to 300 00 |250 00 to 309 00 |250 00 to 300 60 |240 00 to 275 00 


Mules: 
14 to 15 hands high .do-.-| 5000 to 7500 | 5000to 7500 
15 to 16 hands high .do--| 7500 to 13000 | 8000 to 13000 
16 to 164 hands high. do.-|125 00 to 140 00 |125 00 to 140 00 


4500to 7500 | 4000to 7500 | 4000to 7000 
75 001010009 | 7500to 10000 | 7500 to 110 00 
|125 09 to 140 00 |125 00 to 140 00 1135 00 to 150 00 


Gea NEW ORLEANS. 
attle: 
Corn-fed beeves-..cental.; 250to 500 | 250fo0 500] 250to 500] 250to 500} 250to 45 
Choices Texas beeves, 
head srece pe see vee 3000 to 3500 | 3000to 3500 | 3000 aoe eect SOOO... eee oe 30:00 -- cesar 
Texas, Ist quality-head.) 2060to 5000 | 2000to 3000 | 2: ; 


Texas, 2d quality... Bure 1000to 1500 | 1000to 1500 | 1500to 2000 | 1500t0 2000 | 1500to 2000 
MaleHiGo wnt 22-56-52 --| 5060 to 16000 | 4000 to 9000 | 4000to $000 | 4900to 8000 | 4000to 9000 
Calves. Jsccerss2 22 - pe 6C0O0to 1000; 600to 800| 600to 800) TO00to 900| T00to 900 
Sheepresccesvecsscead do..| 200to 400; 200to 500| 200to 500] 200to 500] 200to 400, 
Sraie sichetseccesaaer do.-; 350to 500; 300to 450] 8300to 450] 300to 400] 350to 500 
orses : 
CpMmMon o.2 <=. So=cr pa 2500 to 6500 | 2500to 6500 | 2500to 6500 | 2500to 6500 | 2500to 6500 
1 eee do..| 8500 to 135 00 | 8500 to 13500 | 85.00 to 155 00 | 85 00 to 135 00 §5 00 to 135 00 
a combined...-- do .. 135 60 to 185 00 ep G40 to 185 00 |135 00 to 185 09 135 00 to 185 00 if 35 00 to 185 00 
ules: 
BTS CLASS ==- 25-5 = do. .|175 00 to 210 00 |175 00 to 210 00 |175 00 to 210 00 li 75 00 te 210 00 |175 00 to 210 OO 
For sugar plantation, | | 
heads case cco eee {160 00 to 185 00 |160 00 te 185 160 00 to 185 00 {160 00 to 185 00 } 160 00 to 185 00 
For city use --.... head. |160 00 to 210 G0 \160 00 to 210 00 166 00 to 210 00 |160 00 to 210 00 /160 00 to 210 00 
For rice culture, small, | 
8500 to $000 


ead Sane seen eee | 8500to 9000 | 8500 to $090 8500 to 9000 | 8300to 9000 
' 
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511 


June. July. | August. September. October. ( aseeented December.’ 


$360 to $400 
3 00 to 


200 to 
200 to 
2 60 to 


20 00 to 
40 00 to 
70 00 to 
80 00 to 160 00 
6000 to 8500 
150 00 to 160 00 
250 60 to 300 00 


4000 to 7500 


75 00 to 100 00 
125 00 to 140 00 


70 00 to 
80 00 to 160 60 
6000to 8500 
150 00 to 160 00 


250 00 to 360 00 


4000to 7500 
75 00 to 100 60 
125 00 to 140 00 


450 


35 60 
25 60 
20 00 
70 00 


259 to 


30 00 to 
20 00 to 
1500 to 
40 00 to 


$3 50 to 
275 to 
230 to 


200 to 
4073 to 


$4 00 
340 
320 


375 
440 
2000to 3500 
4060 to 6000 
7000to 8600 
80 09 to 160 00 
6000 to 8500 
150 00 to 160 00 
250 00 to 300 00 


4000to 7590 


75 00 to 190 00 
125 00 to 140 00 


3500 to 4000 
2500to 3000 
3000 to 7000 


$3 50 to $425 
225to 365 


250to 320 
200to0 375 
200to 440 


2000to 3500 
4000to 6000 
7000 to 8600 
80 00 to 160 60 
60 00to 8500 
150 09 to 160 00 
250 00 to 300 00 


4000to 75 ool 


70 00 to 100 00 
12 00 to 140 00 


$3 00 to 
2 25 to 


2 50 to 
200 to 
280 to 


15 00 to 
3500 to 5500 
7000to 8600 
$0 00 to 160 00 
6000 to 8500 


30 00 


(250 00 to 300 00 


3500to 7500 
75 00 to 120 00 


225 to 


2 00 to 
2.00 to 
3 00 to 


15 60 to 
35 00to 5! 
7000to 8600 
80 00 to 160 00 
60 00 to 8500 


1150 00 to 160 00/150 00 to 160 00 


'250 00 to 390 00 


35 00to 7500 
75 00 to 120 00 


125 00 to 140 06,125 00 to 140 00 


SSasiscosccb asa Meaneod BE SoEee echootdcnke CML 


35 00 to 
2500to § 
30 00 to 


30 00 to 
15 00 to 
30 00 to 


30 00 to 
15 00 to 
30 00 to 


35 00 
25.00 
90 00 


$3 40 
3 37 
310 
340 
2.80 


30 00 


220 to 


15 00 to 
8500 to 5500 
7000to 8600 
80 00 to 160 00 
6000to 8500 
150 00 to 160 00 
230 00 to 300 00 


35090to 7500 
75 00 to 120 00 
125 00 to 140 00 


200t0 450 


30 00 to 
15 00 to 
30 00 to 


6 00 to 
200 to 
300to 450 


8 00 
400 


600to0 800 
200to 350 
300to 450 


6 00 to 
2.00 to 
3 60 to 


6 00 to 
2.00 to 
300 to 


6 00 to 
2.00 to 
2 50 to 


800) 600to 
300) 200to 
400) 200to 


2500to 6500 
85 00 to 135 00 
135 00 to 185 00 
165 00 to 210 60 


169 00 to 185 00 
160 00 to 210 00 


8500 to 9000 


-_—_—_———_—_—. 


2500to 6500 
85 00 to 135 00 
135 00 to 185 00 
175 00 to 210 00 


160 00 to 185 00 
160 G0 to 210 00 


8500to 9000 


2500 to 6500 
85 00 to 135 00 
135 00 to 185 00 


175 00 to 210 00 


16000 to 185 00 
160 00 to 210 00 


85 00to 90.00 | 8500t0 9000) 8500to ae 


2500 to 6500 
85 00 to 135 00 
135 00 to 185 00 


175 00 to 210 00 


160 00 to 185 00 
160 00 to 210 00 


2500to 6500 
85 00 to 135 00 


160 00 to 185 00; 
166 00 to 210 00/175 00 to 225 00/175 00 to 225 @0 


50 09 to 100 00 


ee ee ee 


150 00 to 200 00 


125 00 te 150 00 


| 


59 00 to 100 00 


160 00 to 150 00 
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PORK PACKING. 


The following statistics have been compiled from the annual reports 
of the Cincinnati Price Current. The“ packing year” consists of a‘ sum- 
mer season” from March 1 to November 1, and of a winter season from 
November 1 to Mareh 1. Summer packing has risen to importance dur- 
ing the last few years, and presents some points of advantage over winter 
packing. In warm weather feed can be utilized to greater advantage 
in fattening hogs. The scarcity of ice during the last summer season 
somewhat restricted operations, but every year better provision is being 
made to meet this difticulty. The great pork region of our country is 


IN THE WEST. 


SUMMER PACKING.—The summer-packing season of 1878 opened with 
an increased supply of hogs at depressed prices, the general average 
cost being at least 50 cents per cental below the average of the previous 
winter season. The numbers packed, weight per head, and the yield of 
lard during the last three summer seasons, were as follows: 


Average Average 

Season. Numbers. Ee eorente net weight ares re yield of lard 
CDM Cle Hsperiheads i) co oes per head. 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
STG jamin a ale ae ee awn steisiaieislelos ainis ciel 2, 357, 866 | 424, 879, 300 184. 10 70, 040, 980 30. 35 
= (Cy) PA es ee ee Lea | 2,543,120 | 484, 553, 471 190.57 | 85, 364,176 33.56 
SiS casemate cc ete wae aleeenecer er siaee 3, 378, 044 | 631, 807, 730 187.03 | 113, 949, 500 33. 73 


The numbers packed at the six leading cities, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Saint Louis, Milwaukee, Louisville, and Indianapolis, together with 
other prominent points, during the last three years, were as follows: 


Packing points. 1876. 1877. 1878. 

Ohicagon tos. Meneeeee Se eee ke ad tees gD Ma epee Ihe Ie eee ee, 1,315,402 | 1,508,026 | 2, 017, 841 
Cire raat So ee ee Ee AE ROL PER ELE I A ESTE SPE Ha EN 121, 173 134, 416 154, 517 
Saint Mowis= 525 -/ao ee me sissies aeinm elem spaie = Lieeloan a cine eee se 131, 158 148, 277 142, 000 
Milwaukee eos. sce. es sot sesisees sae cece cm astceesese cee ceeeenecne| 60, 827 54, 785 107, 053 
ous valle et ie see ee ete ee Sa Bea el eee is aioe a kistela ates 9, 500 19, 800 25, 000 
Indianapolis sce ses sates Soa eee eater EN taiuhacde Seb wach 283, 621 204, 264 * 312, 224 

Total foribhersix CULES ese wa aajeeiecscisia ce seealeeerees aac 1, 921,681 | 2, 069, 568 2, 758, 635 
MoyelandiOnio Bes see ee ee ee ee ae eas ean Oe es 187, 392 146, 048 229, 385 
WeaartRapidS Towa seme comme meee ee eee eee ee oes eee eee cee eet 105, 580 110, 130 195, 200 
Kansas! City Nosse ec soos sae eam oe cee eens eee en eeee ees 66, 754 17, 821 99, 517 
DesiMomes Wo waeeess sess ee cece ee ee eee oon eee nee ane ee 28, 609 34, 503 12, 027 
AD Yeti oy i apa UY) ae ae a A a re eae eee eee ee ee oS 24, 000 34, 028 30, 302 
OCHO OMTS He sce cet oe eee eR See eae ne eee ee ee cee 23, 850 71, 022 52, 978 

Granditotall aot ash teem eaaccosccst te cone sae aneneneeeaes 2,357, 866 | 2, 543, 120 8, 878, 044 


These six cities are the great centers of winter operations, packing 
over 70 per cent. of the winter hogs of the West. Their proportion of 
the summer packing is still greater—over 81 per cent. 

WINTER PACKING.—The great bulk of the pork packing of the West, 
as well as of other parts of the country, is done during the four months 
of the “winter season,” or from November, to March inclusive. The 
operations of the last season show an increase of over 13 per cent. over 
the enormous aggregates of the winter previous. This enlargement, in 
the face of immense losses sustained by the packing interest as the re- 
sult of former seasons, could only have been secured by a marked reduc- 
tion in prices. At the opening of the season it had become evident that 
the country was teeming with hogs fit for packing. The enormous 
corn crops of the last four years had made hog-feed abundant and cheap. 
The diffusion of improved breeds had also greatly reduced the time 
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hecessary for the production of marketable hogs; hence the vast 
amount of material which inundated the market. There are indications 
that the farmers in several different parts of the country have marketed 
their stock more closely than is consistent with prudence, even selling 
animals not sufficiently mature for packing purposes. It is apprehended 
in some quarters that this policy will limit the supply of the ensuing 
summer season. Prices at the opening of the season at $3.00 @ $3.25 
gross. But it soon became evident that the market would not bear even 
this reduced price, and hence quotations gradually fell to $2.50 @ $2.75. 
The falling prices seemed only to stimulate the anxiety of farmers to real- 
ize What they could upon their stock, until the market began to assume 
the appearance of a panic. The market was overstocked with hogs, many 
of which were of immature growth, and scarcely fit for packing. 

The following table shows the comparative receipts of the last three 
Winter seasons: ; 


1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-’79. 

States. Number she cpt Number ah eae Number ap ent 

acked. 2 S packed. OL tte packed. on ene. 

| i) whole. whole. whole. 
OiOme eee cat ace cas caescun 8138, 709 15. 93 934, 132 14, 36 932, 878 12.47 
TITRA See sass toeacacwesace 530, 286 10. 37 496, 025 7. 63 682, 321 9.12 
TON Pee esas ox aca see Ss 1, 905, 219 37. 28 2, 714, 748 41.73 3, 214, 896 42.97 
LOW SS Rees eee 419, 442 8.21 486, 850 7.49 569, 703 7.59 
MURISBO MEN ose wise cl tokin pawiemns he 644, 699 12. 61 804, 614 IPEBY | 965, 839 12. 91 
JERSE EPR penne he PRE 31, 775 . 62 41, 470 . 64 132, 346 1.78 
ANG LAsIK Aon te naes cam och 46, 190 . 90 56, 000 . 86 80, 658 1. 08 
MUTINCSObA) eos cccnete ce aces 24, 235 47 23, 700 .36 18, 450 25 
RUINGONSIN as 50. cao ccc caee we 266, 861 5. 23 412, 614 6. 34 472, 108 6. 34 
PNISCRIOAN! Ss won ccicceoee cesses 88, 689 ns} 120, 095 1. 84 182, 976 1.77 
LEST (Ue a ee eee ae 255, 986 5. 01 318, 301 4.89 212, 412 2. 84 
PROIINESSEOIo = se aacscis ec wicemes 50, 770 -99 66, 897 1.03 40, 561 ~ 54 
Miscellaneous --2..65c.50.c6 23, 447 . 65 30, 000 - 46 25, 500 . 84 
RUQbAM SE esa cae atewe cess 5, 101, 308 100. 00 6, 505, 446 100. 060 7, 480, 648 100. 00 


From the above it appears that Illinois is rapidly increasing her pro- 
portion, having packed, during the past year, nearly haif of the animals 
marketed in the West. This is due to the fact that Chicago, which packed 
over nine-tenths of the number of hogs reported for the State, has greatly 
enlarged her facilities for the work and extended her market relations so 
as to attract a vast number of hogs from neighboring States. 

The average weight per head, the average weight of lard, and the aver- 
age cost per cental in the different States is shown in the following table: 


1876-77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 
Fares ow Ou eR ow On Ta ots On 
Aa woe wos, | Aa toe oa, | Ae boo be 
Bettas Seeds Sie | Shad lie anee 2 oposite ural: Soa) ea). | eg 
S ois | ey 8 tr BO3 | Hoe a ord Hoos | Hi 
Sos |2oe | ess | 538 | oe | ees] BSS | SSE | BY 
| PES PES 1 P50 FES PES) | Foo PES PES |] PSs 
< < < <{ + < < 4 + 
Pounds. |Pounds. Pounds. |Pounds. Pounds. |Pounds. 
Ohio 218.15 | 36.49 $7. 20 223. 85 39. 00 $5.15 210. 47 35. 09 $3. 63 
Indiana 199. 41 29. 69 7.02 214. 32 34. 42 4.93 193. 80 29. 09 3.42 
Tlinois - 218. 09 35.19 7.42 229, 57 39. 73 5.10 225. 71 44, 00 3.74 
Iowa ... 207. 75 33. 26 6. 82 220.53 | 37.70 4.48 211.98.) 37. 73 | 3.14 
Missouri . ae 213. 93 33. 88 7. 05 219.74 | 39.12 4.82 213.32 | 40.83 3.40 
Kansasiciasecosse262 240, 41 37. 16 6. 61 267.48 42. 20 4. 36 221, 14 39. 46 3. 29 
Nebraskai cee ec s2<- 220. 39 38. 10 6.78 232. 28 47.71 4.40 231. 02 44. 29 3.14 
Minnesota. ......---. 249, 94 29. 30 6.49 261. 10 44,11 4.42 263.09 | 30.09 2.97 
WWisconeine. eee sone 226. 67 30. 73 eel: 236. 51 39.14 4.83 220. 81 36, 22 3.47 
Michie 2 epee ae 232.30 | 32.90 6. 92 234.88 | 36.94 4, 83 210.69 | 32.60 3. 34 
Kenta Cleve esease ne 222. 52 33. 10 6.99 | 223.72 34. 67 5.35 | 210.11] 32.29 3. 36 
Mennesseent 252-52. - 208.04 | 31.48 6. 74 208.65 | 31.58] 5.03 | 209.49] 82.95 3.17 
Miscellaneous ....... 2138. 70 32. 39 Cals 215. 33 32. 46 | 5. 31 205. 29 31. 37 3. 66 
Grand average..| 215.92 | 34.08 7.18 226.04 | 38.61 4. 99 217.14 | 39.40 3. 56 


oe 
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i The main results of the last three winter-packing seasons are as fol- 
OWS: 


Aggregate Aggregate | Aggregate 

eae net weight. lard ‘product. cost paid. 
TUE BBR SB SARE OSE Ber bras cco oneceer COEUR aM era cme sMaae 1, 101, 478, 000 | 173, 877, 890 $79, 086, 127 
TATISUS Sastis hs dian ocidelctececatsce sheng otoaee aes aS 1, 470, 506, 963 | 251, 193, 500 62, 358, 827 
BES C7 Te Oe ee a rr A A ere 1, 624, 351, 264 | 294, 752, 358 57, 829, 592 


Over 70 per cent. of the hogs were packed at six leading packing 
points. The following table shows the numbers packed, the average 
weight per head, and the average weight of lard at these six points 
during the last six years: 


1878-79. 


1876-"77. 1877-78. 
Ow on On oH ® on 
Cities. a bo 8, toe a tO, too a 8 By toe 
i ree as Ea Si as i eo as 
S |$md/583/ 2 | Sg | Se5/ 2 | Sas] SB 
a ona oss g o.n3 OS R g Cone Osh 
5 Peo | Pes B ee a ee 5 Ase 
A <{ be A qr bs G 4 | 
Chicago ..........--- 1, 618, 084 | 215.97 | 35.10 lo 501,285 | 298.37 | 39.60 |2,943,115 | 225.15) 44.44 
@incinnati. s.. 2.2... 523, 576 | 219.77 38. 20 632, 302 | 227.25 | 40.96 625, 584 | 216.46 36. 84 
Saint Louis.......... 414, 747 | 206, 42 32. 55 509, 540 | 216, 02 38. 20 629, 261 | 211. 20 40.45 
Milwaukee ........-- 225, 598 | 221.73 30. 25 371, 982 | 232. 64 39. 81 444, 221 | 218.77 36. 77 
Rouisvillec tec. s - 214, 862 | 221.12 32. 62 279, 414 | 222. 89 34. 83 187, 506 | 207.17 32. 47 
Indianapolis......... 294,198 | 182. 50 26. 50 270,150 | 195. 43 32. 05 472, 455 | 180. 55 26. 50 
Total for these 
cities........ 3, 291, 065 | 213.11 | 34.00 |4, 564,673 | 224.95 | 38.91 (5, 302,142 | 217.36 40. 41 
Total for the 
West ices. > 5, 101, 308 | 215.98 | 34.03 |6, 505, 446 | 226. 04 38. 61 |7, 480, 648 | 217. 14 39. 40 
ee ry = =| =) > —S= aod 
Per cent. of the whole 
BUMPER ss es55-0550 64. 51 70.16 70. 83 
| 
The proportion of the six cities is still on the increase. The falling 


off in weight is partly due to the fact that many immature hogs were 
packed. The amount of lard per head is steadily increasing. 
SUMMER AND WINTER PACKING CONSOLIDATED.—The following table 
le the results of the last three packing years, by seasons, in the 
est: 


LE GAs 5 Asana 
1 SE se See eae 
Yoh SiO eee a eee 


SI 3 

ep Bg 
od AS 
ES Se 

Summer. | Winter. | Ageregate. om Aggregate. Bee Aggregate, 
eo Ss Ep Lan 
ao ae 
ies bo 
4 < 
Pounds.| Pounds. |Pounds.| Pounds. 


-| 2, 857, 866] 5, 101, 308 


----| 2, 543, 120] 6, 505, 446 
3, 878, 044] 7, 480, 648} 10,858, 692| 207.77) 2, 256, 158, 994 


7, 409, 174| 206. 01] 1, 526, 357, 390 
9, 048, 566 216. 07| 1, 955, 160, 434 


32. 75| 243, 918, 870 
37. 19| 336, 557, 676 
36.72) 408, 701, 858 
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IN THE EAST. 


SUMMER AND WINTER PACKING.—Seaboard cities: The following 
table shows the receipts of live and dressed hogs during the last three 
packing years, by seasons, on the Atlantic coast: 


1876-77. 
Cities. Summer. Winter. 
Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 
EONONEE ES Sess aye eaeer oo her aA ee eraser ricner tank = densa 233, 562 6, 688 126, 762 66, 433 
SSS US ATT Read ee een a Ta ae Sree 757, 104 7,222) 469, 042 65, 880 
PRMAdEIp his coe e eta ge erase aaew em aalenc ccs ase races == 201, 600 18, 400 95, 40 31, 340 
ABaltimorassseeee 20 eee em 2c SE cine eg cick ie bie dacwee.e < 175, 631 5, 000 88, 445 20, 000 
POUNCED SoeR CRE os hs napa op cepheee rene ah sicaee's 1, 369, 937 87, 310 780, 089 183, 653 
1877-78. 
Cities. Summer, Winter. 


Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 


Thre Boeck Aa a Sy Rn 213,634| 9,565| 141,933 7, 907 
TELSTAR OO RRR 8 EE OY Oe eR 774,157 | 17,785 | 636,127 38, 229 
ETAT). SUE eat pnas! scutes cae ath eae? 210,750 | 22, 400 93, 600 37, 250 
SENT  e ee Shion ne pate ao bmn e ne Pace aaa eisme a im 196, 107 5, 000 128, 916 25, 000 
Beats ete. Pst i ctes ee eo. oe ek 1, 394,648 | 54,750 | 1,000,962 | 128, 386 
| | 
1878-79. 
Cities, Summer. Winter. 
| Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 
RONDO E ewan ne se oteenracaeeeay usaticadap sab eaaesh oe apings 314, 861 4i1 208, 848 19, 531 
Wawsiiinic sete tt. So: a Oe ae 1, 045, 332 3, 334 776, 317 53, 401 
UMAGA UHI 2.5 95s sncnontienas ce we ae dume= Senco hale onetie 215, 820 26, 342 114, 910 48, 600 
em ermaros: sxe RN Tet a a Pa a 231, 816 2, 500 140, 328 27, 500 


TN Ghee ee RI eer iia ot ARE ea 1, 807,829 | 32, 587 | 1,232, 403 | 149, 092 
1 


Interior cities: The number packed in three interior cities of New 
York during three packing years is stated as follows: 


Cities. 1876-77. | 1877-"78. | 1878-79. 


30,000 | 15, 000 | 33, 353 
15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 
135,250 | 139,930 | 201, 141 


TE ee ee ae YAO E pe ree A ee 180, 250 | 169, sai 249, 494 


It is evident that the receipts of the seaboard cities represent hogs 
taken for daily consumption by butchers. There are no means of ascer- 
taining what proportion of these are regularly “packed.” This is evi- 
dent from the great preponderance of the “summer” receipts, The 
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’ aggregates of the seaboard and interior cities for the last three years 
were as follows: 1876~77, 2,551,239; 1877-78, 2,703,676; 187879, 
3,222,011. 

ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


In California there was a considerable increase in the number of hogs 
packed. High prices of transportation of the live animals caused the 
packing at interior points of many that would otherwise have been sent 
to San Francisco. Yet the latter city reports an enlargement of the 
business. The hogs of the Pacific slope are smaller than eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains. The average gross weight per head of hogs packed 
in 1878 at San Francisco was 185 pounds against 165 pounds in 1877, 
and 185 pounds in 1876. There is no distinction between summer and 
winter season, operations being carried on during the whole year; hence, 
our reports represent calendar years instead of “ packing” years. 

The numbers packed during the last three years in California were as 
follows: 1876—San Francisco, 175,000; interior points, 55,000; total for 
the State, 230,600. 1877—San Francisco, 135,000; other points, 85,000 ; 
total, 220,000. 1878—San Francisco, 155,000; other points, 125,000; 
total, 280,000. The average cost of hogs per cental was $3.874 in 1878 
against $5.624 in 1877. The fall in prices has greatly discouraged this 
branch of production, which, it is supposed, will be considerably cur- 
tailed in 1879 for want of material. There is a growing export, espe- 
cially of barreled meats, from San Francisco to the Pacific Islands and 
Asia. Imports of pork products from the east greatly increased during 
1878, and are expected to still further increase during 1879. The high 
prices of transportation alone prevent a vast movement of this kind. 
While meats are shipped from Chicago to Liverpool at 45 cents per 
cental the same shipments to San Francisco are saddled with a freight 
tariff of $3 per cental. 

The total number cf hogs packed in Oregon in 1878 was 120,000 
against 90,000 in 1877 and 75,000 in 1876. Portland does most of the 
business. A small export to British Columbia is all that is sent out of 
the State. 

The total numbers packed on the Pacific slope during the last three 
years were as follows: 1876, 305,000; 1877, 510,000; 1878, 400,000. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The total number of hogs packed in the United States during the last 
three years is as follows: 


| | 
Section. | 1876-77. | 187778. | 1878~'79. 
TD) pa Re EN i MEA RNG L jie kao 7,409,174 | 9,048,566 | — 10, 858, 692 
TLITEU DEE 2 eS a a Rem Cn eRRN Ee ene e ey UPBr ET 2,551,239 | 2, 703, 670 3, 222, O11 
‘Phe Pacitic SlOpO)..4..-.ss0 secures sess aes secce=seeeeesese se 305, 000 310, 000 400, 000 
Deriaee ee oo Ue oe See doe Soca ae 10, 265, 413 | 12, 062,236 | 14, 480, 703 


Tt is believed that hog-producers also packed an increased number on 
private account during the last “‘ packing year.” A large surplus of the 
previous year remains to swell the production of 1878~79. To all ap- 
pearance, then, there is a vast enlargement of the oversupply. Whether 
new outlets will be opened for its disposal remains to be seen. Our 
foreign export of hog-products shows a vast increase. Reports from 
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the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury show the export of the last 
two calendar years as follows: 


Section. 1877. | 1878. 
Pounds. Values. Pounds. ues. 
SBHEMNV OND = cs cenn cena nayatae teen seekers 436, 046,720 | $43,934,084 | 695, 617, 067 $54, 827, 455 
PMIGUASG Ss ooo. acce cae cdtees ccewaue cacccusece« 65, 813, 941 5, 364, 791 83, 743, 710 5, 055, 573 
ee acihiG slopOses6ssnesae n= seea anne on 237, 069, 523 23, 489, 433 | 358, 317, 129 28, 476, 228 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_— oe 32S] SEE eS 


RO bal perme eee ae nates ee ee 738, 930, 184 72, 788, 308 fh 137, 677, 906 88, 359, 256 


While we added nearly one-third to the quantity of our exports the 
increase of values was but 185 per cent. This decrease in prices largely 
accounts for the immense increase in quantities. The exports by fiscal 
years will be found under the head of agricultural exports. 


EUROPEAN STATISTICS. 


The statistical inquiries of Great Britain are made annually on the 
4th of June, and the returns are compiled, tabulated, and published by 
the statistical department of the Board of Trade. From those gathered 
in June, 1878, we have returns from 556,809 occupiers of land, being all 
who occupy more than half an acre. In Ireland, where the returns are 
made by the registrar-general, they include all holders of land, however 
small. 

In Great Britain the area returned as under cultivation has increased 
since 1877 by 142,000 acres, and by more than a million and a half acres 
since 1869. This increased acreage is not altogether due to new land 
being broken up, but results from a more correct return and from land 
reclaimed from mountains and marshes. 

In Ireland there is a further decrease of 82,000 acres in the cultivated 
. area, which in 1877 amounted to a decrease of 300,000 acres. Looking 
at the different crops in detail we notice that the area in wheat in the 
United Kingdom was increased nearly 2 per cent. over 1877 and 8 per 
cent. over 1876, but that the average of the last three years has been 
below that of the previous seven. There was also an increase of 2 per 
cent. in the area sown in barley, but oats show an equal decline. Beans 
show a decrease of 12 per cent., and pease 9 per cent. The decline sines 
1869 has been very considerable, and shows that there are only 11,000,000 
acres in all cereals against 12,000,000 in 1869. 

In the green crops there is no material change; a slight increase in 
pasture and hay is reported. 

In live stock we find a slight increase in horses; the importation con- 
tinues from abroad, there having been imported 30,524 in 1877. The 
decrease of cattle in 1877 has not continued in 1878, and there is a slight 
increase; the collectors state that the competition of American beef has 
caused less to be bred. Sheep have somewhat declined in number. 
Pigs have slightly declined in Great Britain and by as much as 12 per 
cent. in Ireland. 

Many collectors cite the increasing competition of American bacon as 
diminishing the stock materially. It appears that during the first eight 
months of 1878 the total imports of bacon into Great Britain were 
2,404,000 cwts., which exceed by 743,000 ewts. the imports of the same 
period of 1877. 5 

In view of the intimate commercial relations between the two countries 
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and the great influence upon the prices of our crops exercised by En gland, 
the following table is presented. 

Under the title of United Kingdom we have included Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and Channel Islands. 

From the estimates for grass and fallow lands in the United Kingdom 
are excluded heaths, mountains, and woods; from the estimates for the 
United States under the same heading are excluded the forests and the 
uncultivated prairies of the West. 

With a population proportioned to ours as 36 to 48, it will be seen at 
a glance how much greater is our proportion in the real basis of national 
wealth. ; 

Agriculiural returns for 1878. 


United Kingdom. United States. 


Total acreage in crops, fallow, and hay. 47,327,000 | Total acreage in crops, fallow,‘and hay. 179, 000, 000 


Wheat (acres) -- 8, 382, 000 | Wheat (acres) .......-...- eee occas 32, 000, 000 
Oats (acres): :\-scettesccs = se eeece sae Stat O00" Osta alres) cacesene snes nce. 5 Kose eis A 18, 176, 000 
Barley (acres) BSacclodn somes eUSSS4 27023000 | Barley] (ACRES) Wsertsase ts ciam oe =< Sen tee 1, 780, 000 
Total in all cereals, including pease and Total of cereals, including corn .....- $7, 960, 000 

BEANS. 5osccuwaay -EvckGuciadeuamasecs 11, 030, 000 a 
Potutobst oo See dssdesisteass..-atsseu. 1,665,000 |) eGtatoeS..5 sukaeaese cueoeue sores --- 1,776,000 
Turnips and other green crops.......- 3, 400, 000 | Cotton, sugar, and tobacco ---......-.. 13, 000, 000 


LIVE STOCK. 


MIOVAGH ss cvile dsl ded datjaeeeamdde toons 1927;000'|) HOFS6S iS. cu sewn cates. ceovue ee aceeee 10, 611, 000 
Watley wa bese ehh a Sase sac ueewetes LbeS OF 761 000 Cattle suns. cocoue seatsses dueeee cece me 31, 850, 000 
Sheep ..-..-- biome eo eeateu See sarek ctlocd Dey STL, "000 SHeepcacecde'c osccss sasueke sccuese ee oe 36, 575, 000 
LOGS baswes ce-ch cc dsbebpsdsoccewwscduas 3, 408, O00. | sEOGS cout Rieewesse luc d diet sea. ccoccu 33, 134, 000 

DLotal live stock .vscicessceveases 48, 027, 000 Total live stock. .:....22-2secues 112, 170, 000 


Average yield per acre tu Great Britain for 1878. 
g 


Wihtitvocuccs scucue secu esas etcacote ecwlcct mus oe = Siena c tee, ee eer eee bushels.. 30 
Cais Anes cevradcct succes te otee c cube UeU SUS Cle meted Me cee me memes bushels.. 50 
BEPIGY, sicwes bud cbs enOdscis bats SORE sae e ems eee Se ELS bbe Os eu aniehs bushels... j 
(POpatOCsias acetate emeeede seeeus ese Wo Me CUSheECie SodwUeeobeeaae bushels... 166 
PLAY cute cose! scoe Udhs Regu vebcjo sua oe cis eMuw ss esleme mse adbpecokree sce see tons.. 2+ 


The agricultural statistics of France, as published in 1876, are as fol- 
lows: 


Acres. 
MopaliarGa, ioe .2 oh se Pi 52 Coates ae Janne Gee sds Lube acme. Mee EMee be 130, 910, 000 
Giilbivated aveai tec wc sooseweveebs acuuveswasave - J Ga Oued dev cele accmelde 101, 200, 000 
Area in cereals ..5-.- -.--2- Sue UU ais nee mules Mee ceae See ew sae he Sas = ee ae 37, 050, 000 
I 
= Bushels 
Crop. | Acres. Bushels. per acre. 
I | 
WeRe hss cosa sassebec ts i sktevacvses Ceubenccadénan tess ede | 16,942,861 | 271, 049, 123 16 
SpeltMusveeeerenve Bot acs yoke Sobel beta eseubenmee aed peaee | 1,168,315 | 20,289, 058 17. 32 
ah CoaN pugs Sk ex tg Aca a ea aE A A | 4,539,596 | 75, 221, 677 16.57 
Bia Sy eae eed aR de cS SS ESLER ta EN Ee RAUL E CP 2, 665,977 | 52, 713, 848 | 19.77 
ABirC Wr NGculeey oe eee et eee cin cee ee ene ka eee ae anemia eek 630, 318 16, 768, 596 10. 28 
GOrn eee ere sere wig cvees cee ceetee neauee emee rena a eke | 1, 632,946 | 20,151, 166 12. 84 
Osiis 42. osbe he CRI e eh. dev ceehiaowee ebb Pee ee es ate 8, 647, 512 | 209, 461, 607 24. 22 
PGOtatoes os cusewvee easy tues u eetweceeetel cbr wanemessebeues | 3, 085, 620 332, 654, 473 107. 61 


For the year 1878 we extract from L’Economiste Francais for the month 
of September : 
The acreage of wheat since 1876 has increased to 17,206,020 acres, 
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while the acreage of oats has declined to 7,859,540. In the other crops 
the acreage has changed but slightly. 

The wheat yield of 1878 was a very poor one and below the crop of 
1877, which was itself below average, being’for 1878 232,880,000 bushels, 
only 13.5 bushels per acre, and nearly 38,000,000 less than 1877. The 
number of farm animals shows a slight decrease since the number 
reported in 1866, and is for 1878 48,663,000 head, classed as follows: 


Farm animals. eee | Number. 
ge. 
BGG sd, be tee Bee ee eg Bc itn its Beat debe cbe. 53 25, 791, 290 
Si Bal poke eee eee Snes onal sine ted hep eae ae a Bie a os Ve 24 11, 679, 120 
LEM oye eae ome Ob ses dS SaSercneerc se cee Senses 3 i= Sse eee Ae 7 CSR Stee 12 5, 839, 560 
CECT GRR Spb ace Oca Oe a te See ee Oey eee OSCE: Peete ae oe ees 6 2, 919, 780 
Gants) Ws eee Ss eee, SA le Ae 4 1, 946, 520 
Maio aiid BARON: Hehe spe des ps ae shasd suaece Soa NaNuEWs Sec kNit~ee-teecets SeSp Rs oes 1 486, 680 


Since 1850 there has been a decline of 10 per cent. in sheep, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. in hogs, and nearly 80 per cent. increase in goats, an 
animal so prejudicial to agriculture that it is, in fact, often taken as a 
sure indication of shiftlessness and poverty. 

In the estimates of numbers of farm animals for Europe, the division 
of the different classes is: 


Total numbor of horses---.-------.----« Sammwinicwese <o seeeme ee neeeteeees 31, 000, 000 
ISS ey noosa icin seelanc 6c wel wee’ a ele aire ele seoienie- Cees ee 16, 000, 000 
PAN CO stot was ceee-2catetecee sean copececbinadeck antec 2, 900, 000 
PERS ae loetew eine choos enon co sea seesoece coe ccne 2, 258, 000 
SERRE TN BSE 0 a ee ee le a a SSR oome ees esee 2, 000, 000 
RIMM OALY ca. slesiaw atciee = Inanic ce centee cot ocean ceases 2, 158, 000 
ML) seen Janets oces Cust Lows Decese ects Se acsaewetoss 478, 000 
BereLe SMUCE GMUdbO SSS <i 6 See 1c soit ea mc ccd aes ewes woe aee on semaeee 89, 000, 000 
ER TEISETET OSS Se i Re ae gE eae ee ee ae aes eens 22, 000, 000 
Hirai CO re sec coe no Fe feu [onmicms aetisleewics=s coon ace msclsice sete 11, 600, 000 
GLSth BIIGAIN. = ote ces laoteaeacsss eos cee caisaeeectnscar 10, 000, 000 
IPTURBID =o aace sesewsesss cess Sean so atameneee se ae acne 8, 000, 000 
Milena ooh 2 ee Les Sora Seen dec osececate cee sod - 3,000, C00 
Bubcie THREE Of ANCOP 2.250. < oo <0 ace na<- wane wanna sone es—aceeee SC 194, 000, 000 
SNC aces ene eeu cet near menos See arene cease come 46, 060, 000 
ieaurbEibalN ss sc snow Sees Somes ce ete cnet an ae eee sae 32, 500, 000 
TANGO! c's e Je eae leben 2a\Gede Sendo ts Sac esos ENE sees S53 A 26K 0005000 
SURE DEESEP ACEP E EOS ES tes SACI See eT: Mme, tae eee ee 22, 000, 000 
EURSI Nee Soe we tee eine aecce = eee neem ieee eet 19, 000, 000 
HIUH SAPS <2 cae cco ccs coos cs pace cans sceetoes ese ote es e 15,000, 000 
MUM Vitee cao ons seca cate ss cesscewesle coe eabeas caus ewes 7, 000, 000 


In respect to the amount of area susceptible of cultivation in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe nature has been very diverse. Inaccessible 
and arid mountains, and lands subject to overflow of the sea, constitute the 
greater portion of lands classed as not arable. The percentage of lands 
not arable is greatest in Norway, being 72 per cent. of the whole ; next 
comes Sweden, then Portugal, while Bavaria and Wiirtemberg have the 
least proportion not susceptible of cultivation, being less than 2 per cent. 
Great Britain has 28 per cent. not susceptible of cultivation, Ireland 13 
per cent., and France only 9 per cent. The amount of land devoted to 
cereal crops and to fallow and pasture also differs greatly, according to 
the habits and traditions of the inhabitants. Belgium has the largest 
proportion of land in cultivation, having 59 per cent.; France has 53 per 
cent., and Great Britain 39. 

It has been estimated, and accepted as a fact in Europe, that the con- 
sumption of grain for the whole country is 154 bushels per capita aunu- 
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ally. In view of that basis it is interesting to note the production in the 
most important countries in comparison with their population. Among 
those which raise more than the amount “per capita” needed Russia 
stands first, and in an average year has 23 bushels for each person; 
Prussia produces 22.7; France, 19.5; Hungary, 19.3. On the other 
hand, of those which produce too small an amount, Belgium has 14; 
Spain, 14; Ireland, 13; Great Britain, 11.9; Holland, 9; Italy, 8. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, allow me to add that the demands from members of Con- 
gress, State institutions, and persons interested in special statistics 
have been larger than usual this year. 

It is the province of agricultural statistics to measure the extent of 
our resources; to contrast the actual with the possible in our production; 
to estimate the effect of overproduction in the diminution of prices; and 
to mark the progress of science in its application to the business of the 
cultivator and aid the ruralist in keeping pace with such progress. 

The clerical force employed in this division consists of the statistician, 
one assistant, and five clerks, engaged in tabulating and computing the 
returns, a force totally inadequate to a proper and thorough investiga- 
tion of many matters of great and increasing interest. 

CHARLES WORTHINGTON, 
Statistician, 
Hon. Wm. G. LE Duc, 
Commvrissioner. - 
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INVESTIGATION OF SWINE PLAGUE. 


Congress having previously appropriated the sum of $10,000 for de- 
fraying the expenses of a commission to investigate and determine the 
causes producing, and, if possible, discover remedies for, some of the 
more contagious and destructive diseases incident to domesticated ani- 
mals, early in August last the Commissioner of Agriculture appointed 
examiners in the States of New York, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and North Carolina, to conduct suchinvestigation. Still later 
in the season, on receiving information that not only diseases among 
swine were prevailing to an alarming extent in Virginia, but that a fatal 
disease resembling pleuro-pneumonia or contagious lung fever was de- 
stroying a good many valuable dairy cattle in some localities of that 
State, an additional examiner was appointed and instructed to investi- 
gate and report upon all the facts connected with the condition of both 
classes of animals in the infected districts of this State. 

In the preliminary report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1877, on the subject of diseases of domesticated animals, a tabular state- 
ment gives the total value of farm animals lost in the United States 
during that year, principally from infectious and contagious diseases, at 
$16,653,428. These losses were based upon as accurate returns as could 
be obtained in the absence of an absolute census, but as they included 
data from but eleven hundred and twenty-five counties (about one-half 
the whole number of counties in the United States), the above sum 
falls far below the aggregate losses for that year. About two-thirds of 
this sum was occasioned by the loss of swine by diseases presumed to 
be of an infectious and contagious character. Notwithstanding these 
maladies had their origin near a quarter of a century ago, and had rap- 
idly spread from one.State and one county to another, there was great 
diversity of opinion as to their contagious or non-contagious character. 
Many intelligent farmers and stock-growers insisted that they were not 
transmissible from one animal to another, while perhaps equally ag 
large a number contended that the diseases were of a highly infectious 
and contagious nature. As this was regarded as one among the most 
important facts to be determined by the investigation, two of the exam- 
iners devoted most of their time to experiments looking to a solution of 
this problem. 

As the number and value of the annual losses among swine were 
much heavier than among all other classes of domesticated animals com- 
bined, the Commissioner deemed it best to devote the greater portion of 
the limited sum placed at his disposal to an investigation of the fatal 
diseases affecting this class of farm animals. 

The preliminary investigation instituted and conducted under the 
supervision of this department, in the fall and winter of 1877~78, estab- 
lished the fact that diseases prevail among these animals much more ex- 
tensively during the late summer and early fall months than at other 
seasons of the year, and for this reason the examiners selected to con- 
duct the investigation were employed for periods ranging from one to 
three months. It was assumed, and the subsequent history of the dis- 
ease proved the assumption -to be well founded, that the reduced tem- 
perature of the late fall and early winter months would cause an abate- 
ment of the disease, and in a measure deprive the examiners of subjects 
with which to continue their experiments. While, therefore, the very 
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severe weather of the past winter caused a great reduction in the num- 
ber of animals affected, the disease was not eradicated, nor did its 
fatality seem to be lessened. The spread of the infection from one herd 
to another was greatly diminished; but, in infected herds, where the 
malady was still prevailing when cold weather set in, there appeared 
but little difference in the rapidity of the transmission of the disease, 
from one animal to another, in the same herd. Dr. H. J. Detmers, V. 
S., of Chicago, who conducted his investigations and made his experi- 
ments in one of the worst infected of the many large hog-growing dis- 
tricts in Minois, writing under date of January 7th last, speaks as follows 
of the effects of severe frosts on the spread of the disease: 

Since my last letter the weather has continued extremely cold. Where I now am, 
in Lee County, some five or six miles west of Dixon, the thermometer indicated ‘at 
seven o’clock on the morning of January 2, 28° below zero, and on the next morning 
24° below zero. At present—to-day, yesterday and day before—the weather is a 
little milder. ‘To-day it tried to snow a little; otherwise the sky has been clear 
every day. The wind is, and has been, west, except yesterday afternoon, when it was 
almost due south. Swine-plague during this cold weather does not seem to spread 
either so readily or so rapidly from one farm to another as afew months ago; but as to 
its spreading from one animal to another in the saine’ herd in which it previously ex- 
isted no difierence can be observed. It seems to be just as fatal as in August, and its 
course, on the whole, is probably more acute, as severe affections of the lungs and of 
the heart are more frequent, a fact easily explamed in the habits of swine crowding 
together and lying on top of each other in their sleeping places when the temperature 
is very low. 


Dr. James Law, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose investigations were solely 
confined to experiments intended to further establish the contagious 
and infectious character of the disease, the period of its incubation, 
&c., confirms the statement of Dr. Detmers, 7. ¢., that the severe frosts 
of winter do not destroy the germs of the malady but simply retard 
their conveyance from one herd to another. In a letter of recent date, 
forwarded since his report was completed, Dr. Law says: 

I have demonstrated that the freezing of the virulent matter does not destroy its ac- 
tivity, and that the virus loses nothing in potency by preservation for one or two 


months closely packed in dry bran. The same may be inferred of all other situations. 


when it is closely packed and where the air has imperfect access. These two last 
points are of immense importance as bearing on the question of the preservation of the 
poison in infected pens and yards alike in winter and in summer, to say nothing of 
its possible conveyance in fodder, &c. The different modes in which the disease may 
be conveyed in the wet and dry condition, and in the bodies of rabbits, and probably 
sheep and other animals, speak in the strongest terms against keeping up the pro- 


© duction of the poison by preserving sick animals, unless where they can be secluded 


‘in thoroughly disinfected buildings in which even the air shall be constantly charged 


with disinfectants. 


In mest of the States in which investigations have been made, the 
examiners have found the symptoms and post-mortem appearances of 
the disease the same, and hence agree as to the propriety of desig- 
nating the affection under the head of a general disorder. Dr. Detmers 
uas, therefore, given the disease the name of ‘ Swine-plague,” and Dr. 
Law has named it ‘¢‘ Hog-fever.”. While either designation would seem 
to be eminently proper, that of ‘‘Swine-plague” will no doubt be gen- 
erally adopted. 

As in almost all general disorders, a certain variety of organs were 
fonnd affected and diseased. Marked changes and extrayvasations in 
various parts of the body were observed, and inflammation of the lungs 
and large intestines was usually present.. The heart, the pleura, the 
eyes, the epidermis, and many other important organs showed either 
slight or more serious affections, and in almost every case tested with 
the thermometer the temperature was found to be above normal heat 
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* before any other symptom of the disease was in the least apparent. In 


every herd where the disease had prevailed to any considerable extent, 
no case was found where death had occurred from. a local malady, but 
all the lesions and appearances unmistakably indicated the existence of 
the’ general disorder. In but few cases was death found to have resulted 
from the affection of any single organ, but on the contrary seemed to 
have been the result of the various organic changes observed. 

Dr. Detmers says that the morbid process, although in all cases essen- 
tially the same, is not restricted to a single part or organ, or to a set of 
organs, but can have its seat almost anywhere—in the tissue of the 
lungs; in the pleura and pericardium; in the heart; in the lymphatie 
system; in the peritoneum; in all mucous membranes, especially in 
these of the intestinés; in the liver; in the spleen, and even in the skin. 
Only the pulmonal tissue and lymphatic glands are invariably affected. 

*The most constant and unvarying symptom of the disease is observed 
in the inereased temperature of the body. Indeed, one of the examiners 
regards it as highly probable that a high temperature may exist several 
weeks before other symptoms are manifested, and that the disease may 


-in some eases even be confined to and run its course in the blood with- 


out a localization in any other organ or organs. A few isolated cases 
are noted where this symptom was lacking, but it may have been pres- 
entin a mild form before other symptoms were observed. The external 
symptoms of the disease, which were found to be almost identical in 
all the widely-separated localities in which examinations were made, 
were a dullness of the eyes, the lids of which are kept nearer closed than 
in health, with an accumulation of secretion in the corners. There is 
harfging of the head, with lepped ears, and an inclination to hide in the 
litter and to lie on the belly and keep quiet. As the disease advances, 


_the animal manifests more or less thirst, some cough, and a pink blush 
- or rose-colored spots, and papular eruption appears on the skin, particu- 


larly along the belly, inside of the thighs and fore legs, and about the 
ears. There is accelerated respiration and circulation, increased action 
of the flanks in breathing, tucked-up abdomen, arched back, swelling of 
the vulva in the female as in heat; occasionally, also, of the sheath of 
the male, loss of appetite, and tenderness of the abdomen, sometimes 
persistent diarrhea, but generally obstinate constipation. In some 
cases large abraded spots are observed at the projecting points of the 
body, caused by separation and loss of the epidermis. In such cases 
a slight blow or friction on the, skin is sufficient to produce such 
abrasions. In many cases the eruption, blush, and spots are entirely 
absent ; petechiz are formed in only about one-third of the cases. In 


.some cases there is considerable inflammation of and discharge from 


the eyes. Some animals emit a very offensive odor even before death. 
In large herds, where the disease prevails extensively, this offensive 
effluvia can be detected for a great distance to windward. In nearly all 
cases there is a weakness or partial paralysis of the posterior extremi- 
ties, and occasionally this paralysis is so complete in the first stages of 
the disease as to prevent walking or standing. 

As symptoms of special diagnostic value, which are scarcely ever ab- 
sent in any case, the following are mentioned: Drooping of the ears and 
of the head; more or less coughing; dull look of the eyes; staring ap- 
pearance of the coat ef hair; partial or total want of appetite for food; 
vitiated appetite for execrements; rapid emaciation; great debility; 
weak and undecided, and frequently staggering, gait; great indifference 
to surroundings; tendency to lie down in a dark corner, and to hide the 
nose and even the whole head in the bedding; the specific offensive 
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smell, and the peculiar color of the excrements. This last symptom is 
always present, at least in an advanced stage of the disease, no matter 
whether constipation or diarrhea is exisiting. Among other character- 
istic symptoms, which are not present in every animal, may be mentioned 
frequent sneezing; bleeding from the nose; swelling of the eyelids;‘ ac- 
cumulation of mucus in the inner canthi of the eyes; attempts to vomit, 
or real vomiting; accelerated and difficult breathing; thumping or 
spasmodic contraction of the abdominal muscles (flanks), and a pecu- 
liar, faint, and hoarse voice in the last stages of the disease. 

The duration of the disease varies according to the violence and seat 
of the attack and the age and constitution of the patient. Where the 
attack is violent, and its principal seat is located in one of the vital 
organs—such as the heart—the disease frequently terminates fatally in 
a few days, and sometimes even within twenty-four hours; but when 
the attack is of a mild character, and the heart is not seriously affected, 
and the animal is naturally strong and vigorous, one or two weeks 
usually intervene before death ensues. If the termination is not fatal, 
convalescence requires an equal and not unfrequently a much longer 
time. A perfect recovery seldom occurs; in most cases some lasting 
disorder remains behind and more or less interferes with the growth 
and fattening of the animal. Those that do recover make but very poor 
returns for the food consumed; hence from a pecuniary standpoint it 
makes but little difference to the owner whether the animal recovers or 
not. The attack is always more violent and fatal when large numbers 
of animals are closely confined together in small and dirty inclosures or 
in illy ventilated and filthy pens. 

The disease can have its seat in many different organs or parts of the 
body, and therefore produces a great variety of morbid changes. This 
accounts for its different aspect in different animals. In some cases the 
principal seat of the disease may be in the organs of respiration and 
circulation, and in others in the intestinal canal and organs of digestion. 
Death may therefore be the result of different causes in different cases. 
In some eases it results from a cessation of the functions of the heart, 
the lungs, &c., and in others it is in consequence of the inability of 
entirely different organs to perform their allotted functions. This being 
the case, the post-mortem appearances would necessarily greatly vary, 
but in all animals similarly affected the lesions and morbid changes 
were found identical. 

Perhaps the most important point to be determined by this investiga- 
tion was the contagious or non-contagious character of the disease. in 
order to do this a series of experiments were instituted and conducted 
solely with this end in view, by Drs. Detmers and Law. These ex- 
periments resulted in determining the fact that the disease is both 
infectious and contagious, and that it is not confined alone to swine, but 
that other animals may contract it in a mild form and retransmit it to 
swine in its most virulent and malignant character. 

On the 6th day of September, Dr. Detmers fed a portion of the stom- 
ach, the eecum, and the spleen of a pig that had died on that day to two 
healthy pigs. On the 19th of the same month they showed signs of ill- 
ness, and the symptoms continued to grow in intensity-until the 23d, 
when, finding that the animal must die in a few hours, one of them was 
killed by bleeding. The other pig was found dead in the pen on the 
morning of September 30. The symptoms and post mortem appearances 
were those of swine-plague, as they revealed the same lesions as those 
observed in an examination of the pig from which the diseased products 
had been taken for the purpose of infection. On the 24th day of Sep- 
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tember, the day following the death of the first pig, a healthy pig of 
mixed Poland-China and Berkshire was confined in the same pen with the 
sick pig that died on the 30th of that month. 't showed no signs of 
sickness until the 2d day of October, when the first symptoms of the 
disease were observed. It continued to grow rapidly worse, and was 
- found dead in its pen on the morning of the 11th, nine days after the first 
symptoms were observed. 

Experiments were made with a large number of other animals to test 
the infectious and contagious character of the plague. These experi- 
ments included the confinement of healthy with sick animals, and the 
inoculation of healthy animals with the diseased products of those suffer- 
ing with the fever. In almost every case, as will be seen from his de- 
tailed report, Dr. Detmers was successful in transmitting the disease 
from sick to healthy animals. 

The microscopic investigations of Dr. Detmers also revealed some im- 
portant facts. His discovery of a new order of bacteria or bacillus, which 
he names bacillus suis, as it is common only to this disease of swine, and 
his failure to inoculate healthy animals with virus from which these 
germs had been removed by filtration and otherwise, would lead to the 
conclusion that these microphytes are the true seeds of the hog fever. 

Dr. Detmers invariably found these germs, in one form or another, in 
all fluids. So constantly were they observed in the blood, urine, mucus, 
fluid exudations, &c., and in the excrements and in all morbidly affected 
tissues of diseased animals, that he regards them as the true infectious 
principle. They would seem to undergo several changes, and to require 
a certain length of time for further propagation; therefore, if introduced 
into the animal organism, a period of incubation or colonization must 
elapse before the morbid symptoms make their appearance. These 
germs were generally found in immense numbers in the fiuids, but more 
especially in the blood and in the exudations of the diseased animals. 
With the proper temperature and the presence of a sufficient amount of 
oxygen they soon develop and grow lengthwise by a kind of budding 
process. A globular germ, constantly observed under the microscope, bud- 
ded and grew under a temperature of 70° F. twice the original length in 
exactly two hours, and changed gradually to rod-bacteria or bacilli. Under 
favorable circumstances these bacilli continue to grow in length until, 
when magnified 850 diameters, they appear from one to six inches long. A 
knee or angle is first formed where a separation is to take place, and 
then a complete separation is effected by a swinging motion of both 
ends. After the division, which requires but a minute or two after this 
swinging motion commences, the ends thus separated move apart in dif- 
ferent directions. These long bacteria seem pregnant with new germs; 
their external envelope disappears or is dissolved, and then the numer- 
ous bacillus germs become free, and in this way effect propagation. 
Some of the bacilli or rod-bacteria move very rapidly, while others are 
apparently motionless. A certain degree of heat would seem to be nec- 
essary for their propagation, as, under the microscope, the motion in- 
creases and becomes more lively if the rays of the light, thrown upon the 
slide by the mirror, are sufficiently concentrated to increase the temper- 
ature of the object. Another change observed by Dr. Detmers, but the 
cause of which he was not able to determine, was observed in the fact 
that the globular bacteria or bacillus germs commence to bud or grow, 
when, very suddenly, their further development ceases, and partially 
developed baciili and simple and budding germs congregate to colonies, 
agglutinate to each other, and form larger or smaller irregularly-shaped 
and apparently viscous clusters. These clusters are frequently found in 
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the blood and in other fluids, and invariably inthe exudations of thelungs; — 
and in the lymphatic glands in pulmonal ‘exudation and in blood serum 
this formation can be observed under the microscope if the object re-— 
mains unchanged for an hour or two. In the ulcerous tumors on the in- 
testinal mucous membrane but few of these clusters will be found, but 
the fally-developed bacilli, many of which appear very lively, are re 
exceedingly numerous. These tumors or morbid growths in the intes- 
tines seem to afford the most favorable conditions for the growth and 
development of the bacilii and their germs. The presence of such im- 
Iense numbers of these microphytes and their germs in the excrements 
and other morbid products of swine leads Dr. Detmers to regard them, 
beyond doubt, as the principal disseminators of the plague. Whether 
these colonies or viscous clusters are instrumental in bringing about the 
extensive embolism of the lungs and other tissues by merely closing the 
capillary vessels in a mechanical way, or whether the presence, growth, 

development, and propagation of the bacilli and their germs produce 
peculiar ch remical changes in the composition of the blood, thereby dis- — 
qualifying it from passing with facility through the capillaries, or which 
cause a clotting and retention of the same in the capillary system, Dr. 
Detmers is not able positively to decide. He isof the opinion, however, 
that these colonies or viscous clusters of bacillus germs and partially 
developed bacilli cause sufficient obstruction of the capillaries to pro- 
duce fatal embolism. 

The vitality of the bacilli and bacillus-germs is not very great, except 
where preserved in a substance or fluid not easily subject to deeomposi- 
tion; for instance, in water which contains a slight admixture of organic 
substances. Where contained in such a fluid and preserved in\a vial 
with a glass stopper, they will remain for at least five or six weeks in 
nearly the same condition, or develop very slowly, according to the 
amount of oxygen and degree of temperature maintained. In an open 
vessel the development is a more rapid one. If oxygen is excluded, or 
the amount available is exhausted, no further change takes place. In a 
the water of streamlets, brooks, ditches, ponds, &c., their vitality is re- E 
tained or preserved for | some time. In fluids and substances subject to 
putrefaction, they lose their vitality and are destr oyed in a comparatively ae 
brief period; at least they disappear as soon as those fluids and sub- 
stances undergo decomposition. In the blood they disappear as soon 
as the blood-corpuscles commence to decompose or putrefy. They are 
also destroyed if brought in contact with or acted upon by alcohol, ear- 
bolic acid, thymol, iodine, &e. The destruction of these germs by de- 
composi ition would seem to account for the harmless nature of thoroughly 
putrid products when consumed by healthy animals. (See drawings, 
bacilli and bacillus-germs.) 

Dr. Law also discovered bacteria in the blood of pigs suffering with ” 
the disease, and in one case, on the second day before death, he found the . 
blood swarming with them, all showing very active movements. (See + 
drawings, Plate xiii, Fig. 3.) The blood from another pig, which had 
been inoculated from this one, Showed the same living, actively- -moving 
germs in equal quantity. They were further found in the blood of 2 

rabbit and of a sheep inoculated from the first-mentioned pig. In an 
abscess of a puppy, which had also been inoculated, the germs were 
abundant. In the examination of blood from healthy pigs the micro- 

scope failed to reveal the presence of these organisms. Dr. Law states \ 
that in his experiments the greatest precautions were taken to avoid " 
the introduction of extraneous germs. The caustic potash employed was 
first fused, then placed with reboiled distilled water in a stoppered bot- % 
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tle which had been heated to red heat. The glass slides and cover- 


glasses were cleaned and burned, the skin of the animal cleaned and 
ineised with a knife that had just been heated in the flame of a lamp. 
The caustic solution and the distilled water for the immersion-lens were 
reboiled on each occasion before using, and tinally the glass rods em- 
ployed to lift the latter were superheated before being dipped in them. 
On different occasions, when the animal was being killed, the blood 
from the flowing vessels was received beneath the skin into a capillary 
tube which had just been purified by burning in the flame of a lamp. 
With these precautions he thinks it might have been possible for one or 
two bacteria to get in from the atmosphere, but this would not account — 
for the swarms found as soon as the blood was placed under the micro- 
scope. 

The most scrupulous care was observed by Dr. Law in his experi- 
ments in inoculation. The isolated and non-infected locality where the 
experiments were conducted offered special advantages for a series of 
experiments of this character, as there were no large herds of diseased 
and exposed swine, and, consequently, no danger of accidental infection 
from other sources than the experimental pens. The number of animals 
subjected to experiment was limited by the necessity for the most per- 
fect isolation of’ the healthy and diseased, for the employment of sepa- 
rate attendants for each, and for the disinfection of instruments used 
for scientific observations, and of the persons and clothes of those neces- 
sarily in attendance. The experimental pens were constructed on high 
ground in an open field, with nothing to impede the free circulation of 
air. They were large and roomy, with abundant ventilation from back 
and front, with perfectly close walls, floors, and roofs, and in cases 
where two or more existed in the same building, the intervening walls 


- were constructed of a double thickness of matched boards, with build- 


ing pasteboard between, so that no communication could possibly take 
place except through the open air of the fields. When deemed neces- 
sary, disinfectants Were placed at the ventilating orifices. On showing 
the first signs of illmess, infected pigs were at once turned over to the 
care of attendants delegated to take charge of these alone. The food, 
utensils, &c., for the healthy and diseased animals were kept most care- 
fally apart. When passing from one to the other for scientific observa- 
tions, the healthy were first attended, and afterward the diseased, as 
far as possible in the order of severity. Disinfection was then resorted 
to, and no visit was paid to the healthy pigs until after a lapse of six or 
eight hours, with free exposure to the air in the interval. In the pens 
the most scrupulous cleanliness was maintained, and deodorizing agents 
used in sufficient quantities to keep them perfectly sweet. 

The experiments of Dr. Law have shown the period of incubation to 
vary greatly, though in a majority of cases it terminated in from three 
to seven days after inoculation. One animal sickened and died on the 
first day, three on the third, two on the fourth, one on the fifth, two on 
the sixth, four on the seventh, and one each on the eighth and thirteenth 
days respectively. ° Referring to experiments of others for determining 
the period of incubation, Dr. Law says that Dr. Sutton, observing the 
result of contact alone in autumn, sets the period at from thirteen to 
fourteen days; his own observations in Scotland, in summer, indicated 
from seven to fourteen days; Professor Axe, in summer, in London, con- 
cluded on from five to eight days; Dr. Budd, in summer, from four to 
five days; and Professor Osler, in autumn, at from four to six days. 
Dr. Detmers gives the period of incubation from five to fifteen days, or 
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an average of about seven days. A comparison of these results would 
seem to indicate that both extremes have been reached. 

In experimenting in this direction, Dr. Law first sought to ascertain 
the tenacity of life of the dried virus. Some years ago Professor Axe 
had successfully inoculated a pig with virus that had remained dried 
upon ivory points for twenty-six days. In order to carry this experi- 
ment still further, Dr. Law inoculated three pigs with virulent products 
that had been dried on quills for one day, one with virus dried on a quill for 
four days, one for five days, and one for six days. These quills had been 
sent from North Carolina and New Jersey, wrapped in a simple paper 
covering, and were in no way specially protected against the action of 
the air. Of the six inoculations, four took effect. In the two exceptional] 
cases the quills had been treated with disinfectants before inoculation, 
so that the failure was anticipated. 

Three pigs were inoculated with diseased intestine which had been 
dried for three and four days respectively. The intestine was dried in 
the free air and sun, and the process was necessarily slower than in the 
case of the quills, where the virus was in a very thin layer, hence there 
was more time allowed for septic changes. In all three cases the ioen- 
lation proved successful. This experiment would prove that the morbid 
products, even in comparatively thick layers, may dry spontaneously, 
and retain their vitality sufficiently to transmit the disease to the most 
distant States. 

Another pig was inoculated with a portion of moist diseased intestine 
sent from [linois in a closely-corked bottle. The material had been three 
days from the pig, and smelt slightly putrid. The disease developed on 
the sixth day. A second pig was inoculated with blood from a diseased 
pig that had been kept for eleven days at 100° I’. in an isolation appara- 
tus, the outlets of which were plugged with cotton wool. Illness super- 
vened in twenty-four hours. 

A solitary experiment of Dr. Klein’s having appeared to support the 
idea that the blood was non-virulent, Dr. Law tested the matter by in- 
oculating two pigs with the blood of one that had been sick for nine 
_ days. They sickened on the seventh and eighth days respectively, and 

from one of these the disease was still further propagated by inoculating 
with the blood three other animals. Notwithstanding the success of 
these three experiments, Dr. Law is still doubtful of the blood being vir- 
ulent at all stages of the disease. 

But one or two experiments were instituted by Dr. Law to test the 
question of infection through the air alone. A healthy pig placed in @ 
pen between two infected ones, and with the ventilating orifices within 
a foot of each other, front and back, had an elevated temperature on the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh days, with lameness in the right shoulder, 
evidently of a rheumatic character. On the twenty-fourth day the tem- 
perature rose two degrees, and remained 104° I. and upward for six 
days, when it slowly declined to the natural standard. 

A healthy pig was placed in a pen from which a sick one had been 
removed thirteen days before. The pen had been simply swept out, but 
subjected to no disinfection other than the free circulation of air, and as 
the pig was placed in the pen on December 19th, all moist objects had been 
frozen during the time the apartment had stood empty. The pig died on 
the fifteenth day thereafter, without having shown any rise of tempera- 
ture, but with post-mortem lesions that showed the operation of the poison. 
Dr. Law refers to this case as an example of the rapidly fatal action of 
the disease, the poison having fallen with prostrating effect on vital 
organs—the lungs and brain—and cut life short before there was time 
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for the full development of all the other lesions. It fully demonstrates 
the preservation of the poison in a covered building at a temperature 
below the freezing point. 

Perhaps the most important experiments conducted by Dr. Law were 
_ those relating to the inoculation of other animals than swine with the 
virus and morbid products of pigs suffering with the plague, and the 
transmission of the disease from these animals back to healthy hogs. 
A merino wether, a tame rabbit, and a Newfoundland puppy were in- 
oculated with blood and pleural fluid containing numerous actively 
moving bacteria, taken from the right ventricle and pleure of a pig 
that had died of the fever the same morning. Next day the temperature 
of all three was elevated. In the puppy it became normal on the third 
day, but on the eighth day a large abscess formed in the seat of inoe- 
ulation and burst. The rabbit had elevated temperature for eight days, 
lost appetite, became weak and purged, and its blood contained myriads 
of the characteristic bacteria. The wether had his temperature raised 
for an equal length of time, and had bacteria in his blood, though not 
so abundantly as in that of the rabbit. The sheep and rabbit had each 
been unsuccessfully inoculated on two former occasions with the blood 
of sick pigs, in which no moving bacteria had been detected. Subse- 
quently, after two inoculations with questionable results, made with the 
blood of sick pigs in which no microzymes had been observed, Dr. Law 
succeeded in inoculating a rabbit with the pleural effusion of a pig that 
had died the night, before, and in which were numerous actively moving 
bacteria. Next day the rabbit was very feverish and quite ill, and con- 
tinued so for twenty-two days, when it was killed and showed lesions in 
many respects resembling those of the sick pigs. The blood of the rab- 
bit contained active microzymes like those of the pig. On the fourth 
day of sickness the blood of the rabbit containing bacteria was inocu- 
lated on a healthy pig, but for fifteen days the pig showed no signs of 
illness. It was then remoculated, but this time with the discharge from 
an open sore which had formed over an engorgement in the groin of the 
rabbit. Illness set in on the third day thereafter and continued for ten 
days, when the pig was destroyed and found to present the lesions of 
the disease in a moderate degree. A second pig, Inoculated with frozen 
matter which had been taken from the open sore on the rabbit’s groin, 
sickened on the thirteenth day thereafter, and remained ill for six days, 
when an imminent death was anticipated by destroying the animal. 
During life and after death it presented the phenomena of the plague in 
a very violent form. 

The results of these experiments have convinced Dr. Law, as they 
must convince others, that the rabbit is itself a victim of this disease, 
and that the poison can be reproduced and multiplied in the body of 
this animal and conveyed back with undiminished virulence to the pig. 
Dr. Klein had previously demonstrated the susceptibility of mice and 
guinea pigs to the disease. The rabbit, and still more the mouse, is a 
frequent visitor of hog pens and yards. The latter eats from the same 
feeding troughs with the pig, hides under the same litter, and runs con- 
stant risk of infection. Once infected, they may carry the disease to 
long distances. During the progress of severe attacks of the disease, 
their weakness and inability to escape will make them an easy prey to 
the omnivorous hog; and thus sick and dead alike will be devoured by 
the doomed swine. 

Dr. Law says that the infection of these rodents creates the strongest 
presumption that other genera of the same family may also contract the 
disease, and by virtue of an even closer relation to the pigs, may succeed 
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in conveying the malady to distantherds. Theratis suggested as being _ 
_almost ubiquitous in piggeries, and more likely than any otber rodent’ — 


to contract and transmit the disease to distant farms. In order to test 
its susceptibility to the poison, Dr. Law inoculated a rat with the virus 
from a sick pig, but unfortunately the subject died on the second day 
thereafter. ‘The body showed slight suspicious lesions, such as congested 
lungs with considerable interlobular exudation, congested small intes- 
tines, dried-up contents of the large intestines, and sanguinous diseolor- 
ation of the tail from the seat of inoculation to the tip. With the fresh 
congested small intestine of the rat he inoculated one pig, and with the 
frozen intestine one day later he inoculated a second. The first showed 


no rise of temperature, loss of appetite, or digestive disorder; but on. 


the sixth day pink and violet eruptions, the size-of a pin’s head and up- 
wards, appeared on the teats and belly; and on the tenth day there was 
a manifest enlargement of the inguinal glands. In the second pig in- 
oculated, the symptoms were too obscure to be of any real value. Dr. 
Law: will continue his experiments with this rodent. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Law experimented on two sheep of dif- 
ferent ages, an adult merino wether and a cross-breed lamb, and in both 
cases succeeded in transmitting the disease. With the mucus from the 
anus of the wether he inoculated a healthy pig, which showed a slight 
elevation of temperature for five days, but without any other marked 
symptoms of illness. Eleven days later it was reinoculated with scab 
from the ear of the lamb, and again three days later with anal mucus 
from the sheep. The day preceding the last inoculation it was noticed 
that the inguinal glands were much enlarged, and in six days thereafter 
the temperature was elevated and purple spots appeared on the belly. 
At the time that Dr. Law closed his report this fever had lasted but a 
few days, but he regards the symptoms, taken in connection with the 
violent rash and the enlarged lymphatic glands, as satisfactory evidence 
of the presence of the disease. It can, therefore, be affirmed of the 
sheep as of the rabbit, that not only is it subject to this disease, but 
that it can multiply the poison in its system and transmit it back to the 
pig. 

Among the later experiments by Dr. Law was one inaugurated with 
the view of testing the vitality of frozen products of the disease. This 
point was briefly alluded to above, but its importance would seem to 
call for farther attention. In two eases healthy pigs were inoculated 
with virulent products which had been frozen hard for one and two days 
respectively. In both instances the resulting disease was of a very vio- 
lent type, and would have proved fatal had it been left to run its course. 
The freezing had failed to impair the virulence of the product; on the 
contrary, it had only sealed it up tc be opened and given free course on the 
recurrence of warm weather. Onee frozen no change could take place 
until it was again thawed out, and if it was preserved for one night un- 
changed in its potency, it would be equally unaffected after the lapse of 
many months, provided its liquids had remained in the same crystalline 
condition throughout. Itisin this way, no doubt, that the virus is often 
preserved through the winter in pens and yards, as well as in cars and 
other conveyanees, to break out anew on returning spring. The import- 
ance of this discovery, as applied to preventive measures, cannot be over- 
estimated. Infeeted yards and other open and uncovered places may 
not be considered safe until after two months’ vacation in summer, and 
not then if sufficient rain has not fallen during the interval to insure the 
soaking and putrid decomposition of all organic matter near the surface. 
This will be made more apparent by reference to an experiment which 
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resulted in the successful inoculation of pigs with virus that had been 
kept for a month in dry wheat bran. In winter, on the other hand, the 
yard or other open and infected place may prove non-infecting for weeks 
and even months and yet retain the virus in readiness for a new and 
deadly course as soon as mild weather sets in. Safety under such cir- 
cumstances is contingent on a disuse of the premises solong as the frost 
continues, and for at least one month or more thereafter. Even during 
the continuance of frost such places are dangerous, as the heat.of the 
animal’s body or of the rays of the sun at midday may sufiice to set the 
virus free. 

* The following reports are submitted without further comment: 


REPORT OF DR. H. J. DETMERS, V. 8. 


Hon. Wm. G. LEDvc, 
~ Commissioner of Agriculture : 

Str: Having been appointed by you as one of the inspectors to make 
an investigation of the diseases prevailing among swine, I forwarded to 
you my written acceptance, immediately after I received my appoint- 
ment, on July 29, 1878, and took at once the necessary steps to obtain 
reliable information as to the localities where the disease of swine, 
known to the farmers as “‘hog-cholera,” was at that time prevailing. I 
made also such other preparations as I deemed necessary to successful 
investigation, and provided myself with a good Hartnack microscope, 
divers chemicals and medicines, a clinical thermometer, &c. Among 
all the places and localities at which the disease, as reported, was very 
frequent, I selected Champaign, Champaign County, Illinois, as afford- 
ing the greatest facilities for the intended investigation, or the most 
suitable basis for my operations, and repaired to that place on the 
second day of August. I found what I expected, i. e., numerous cases 
of disease in the vicinity of Champaign and Urbana, and offers of assist- 
ance by IF’. W. Prentice, M. D., and M. Rh. C. V. S., who is lecturer on vet- 
erinary science in the Illinois Industrial University at Urbana, and of 
Prof. T. J. Burrill, M. A., who is professor of botany and microscopist 
in the same institution. Dr. Prentice had even the kindness of offering 
to me, for experimenta! purposes, the free use of his veterinary infirmary 
buildings. Thatotfer, ofcourse, wasaccepted. Besides that, Dr. Prentice, 
who is a very able and well-educated veterinary surgeon, has assisted 
me otherwise very essentially in my work, and took charge of my ex- 
perimental animals whenever I was obliged to be absent for a short 
time. I am, therefore, very much indebted to him for his valuable help 
and kind assistanee.. Professor Burrill has assisted me in my microscop- 
ical examinations. 

Arrived at Champaign I made my plans as to the manner in which to 
proceed with my investigation. Knowing that an enemy can only be 
conquered by being well known, I determined to ascertain first the real 
nature of the disease I had to deal with. That accomplished, I pro- 
posed to direct my attention exclusively to investigating and ascertain- 
ing the causes, reasoning that, if the causes are known, it cannot be 
very difficult to devise proper and efficient means of prevention, and, 
perhaps, remedies that will effect a cure. At any rate, a knowledge of 
the causes of a disease affords not only a sound, but in fact the only 
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basis of successful prevention and rational treatment. This plan I have 
executed as far as circumstances and the time granted have permitted 
me to do. 

In order to become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the so- 
called “hog-cholera,” or more appropriately ‘“swine-plague,” called 
also typhoid, pig-typhoid, enteric fever, pneumo-enteric fever, hog or 
swine disease, &c., | have made during the time from August 2nd. to 
November 1, 54 visits to 26 different herds of diseased swine, and 53 
post-mortem examinations, and have examined microscopically the blood, 
diverse other fluids, morbid products, and tissues of 42 sick or dead ani- 
mals. , 

Hor the purpose of ascertaining the cause or causes of the disease, I 
have also made numerous experiments, a detailed account of most of 
which will be found in this report. After having inquired into the 
causes, I have made other experiments in regard to prevention and 
treatment. 

The following may be considered as the result of my investigations: 


1. DESCRIPTION OF SWINE-PLAGUE. 


The disease, commonly known as “hog-cholera” to the farmers, but 
which may, more appropriately, be called swine-plague—a name which 
J shall use exclusively hereatter—is a disease sui generis, peculiar to 
Swine, is neither cholera nor anthrax; it somewhat resembles the enteric 
fever, or dothinenteria, of man, but is not identical with the same; is 
communicated from one animal to another by direct and indirect infec- 
tion; has usually a subacute course; is extremely fatal, especially 
among young animals; and exempts neither sex, age, nor breed, but 
Seems to prefer, in its attacks, for reasons hereafter to be explained, 
large herds, and is always most fatal in such sties, pens, and yards in 
which many animals are crowded together. Some individual animals 
seem to have more predisposition to the disease than others. The 
morbid process, although in all cases essentially the same, is not re- 
stricted to a single part or organ, or to a set of organs, but can have 
its seat almost everywhere—in the tissue of the lungs, in the pleura 
and pericardium, in the heart, in the lymphatic system, in the peritoneum, 
in all mucous membranes, especially in those of the intestines, in the 
liver, in the spleen, and even in the skin. Only the pulmonal tissue and 
the lymphatic glands are invariably affected. 


2. THE SYMPTOMS. 


The symptoms, although presenting certain characteristics, observed 
more or less in the affected animals, vary considerably in different cases, 
even in one and the same herd, but still more so in different herds, and 
in different seasons and localities. The causes of these differences will 
hereafter be fully explained. 

To convey a better idea of the features of swine-plague, as presented 
in the living animal, I shall first give an outline of all the symptoms ob- 
served in a large number ot hogs and pigs, and shall append, in order 
to show what combinations may occur in an individual animal, a de- 
scription of the symptoms presented by some of my experimental pigs. 

Swine-plague announces its presence very often by a cold shivering, 
lasting from a few minutes to several hours, frequent sneezing, and more 
or less coughing. The symptoms of shivering and sneezing are gen- 
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erally noticed. At the beginning of the disease the temperature of the 
body seems to be increased. The thermometer indicated from 104° to 
106° F. Still, not much reliance can be placed on the temperature, as 
indicated by the thermometer. In some cases it was found to be very 
high—in one case as high as 111° F.—and in others below normal. It 
was always more or less variable, and has been found decreasing at the 
very height of the disease. I have come to the conclusion that in dis- 
eases of swine thermometry is of a very doubtful practical value, be- 
cause to ascertain the temperature of a hog, that is not extremely low 
or in a dying condition, by introducing a thermometer into the rectum, 
requires the use of force, because a hog or pig can very seldom be per- 
suaded to submit to that operation without struggling and without being 
held; and struggling, according to my observation, increases the tem- 
perature of such an irritable animal immediately. The general appear- 
ance of the animal, if correctly analyzed, is of much more diagnostic 
and prognostic value than the differences of temperature as indicated 
by the thermometer. In diseases of swine the latter is, at best, a nice 
and interesting plaything in the hands of the inexperienced. 

The first symptoms are usually followed within a short time by a 
partial, and afterwards by a total loss of appetite; a rough and some- 
what staring appearance of the coat of hair; a drooping of the 
ears (characteristic); loss of vivacity; attempts to vomit (in some 
cases) ; a tendency to root in the bedding, and to lie down in a dark 
and quiet corner; a dull look of the eyes, which not seldom become dim 
and injected; swelling of the head (observed in several cases); erup- 
tions on the ears and on other parts of the body (quite frequent); bleeding 
from the nose (in a few cases); swelling of the eyelids, and partial or 
total blindness (in five or six cases); dizziness or apparent pressure 
upon the brain; accelerated and frequently laborious breathing; more 
or less constipation, or, in some cases, diarrhea; a gaunt appearance of 
the flanks; a pumping motion of the same at:each breath; rapid ema- 
ciation; a vitiated appetite for dung, dirt, and saline substances; in- 
creased thirst (sometimes); accumulation of mucus in the canthi of 
the eyes (very often at an early stage of the disease); more or less copi- 
ous discharges from the nose, &c. The peculiar offensive and fetid 
smell of the exhalations and of the excrements may be considered as 
characteristic of the disease. This odor is so penetrating as to announce 
the presence of the disease, especially if the herd of swine is a large 
one, at a distance of half a mile or even farther, provided the wind is 
favorable. If the animals are inclined to be costive, the dung is usually 
grayish or brownish black, and hard; if diarrliea is present the feces 
are semi-fluid, and of a grayish-green color, and contain, in some cases, 
an admixture of blood. In a large number of cases the more tender 
portions of the skin on the lower surface of the body, between the hind 
legs, behind the ears, and even on the nose and on the neck, exhibit 
numerous larger or smaller red spots, or (sometimes) a uniform redness 
(Red Soldier of the English). Toward a fatal termination of the dis- 
ease this redness changes frequently to purple. A physical exploration 
_of the thorax reveals, if pleuritis is existing, frequently a plain rubbing 
sound. As the morbid process progresses the mevements of the sick 
animal become weaker and slower; the gait becomes staggering and un- 
decided ; the steps made are short, as if the animal was unable to ad- 
vance its legs without pain; sometimes lameness, especially in a hind 
leg (not very often), and sometimes great weakness in the hind quarters, 
or partial paralysis (oftener) make their appearance. The head, if the 
animal is on its legs, seems to be too heavy to be carried, and is kept in 
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a drooping position with the nose almost touching the ground ; but as 
a general rule the diseased animals are usually found lying down i in a 
dark and quiet corner with the nose hid in the bedding. If a fatal ter- 
mination is approaching, a very fetid diarrhea (usually one or two days 
before death) takes the place of the previous costiveness; the voice 
becomes very peculiar, grows very faint and hoarse; the sick animal 
manitests a great indifference to its surroundings, and to what is going 
on; emaciation and general debility increase very fast; the skin (es- 
pecially if the disease has been of long duration) becomes wrinkled, 
hard, dry, parchment-like, and very unclean; a cold clammy sweat 
breaks out (observed several times, once as early as forty-eight hours 
before death), and death ensues either under convulsions (comparatively 
rare), or gradually and without any struggle. A peculiar symptom, 
which, however, has been observed only once, in a litter of nine pigs, 
about a week old, at the beginning, or in the first stage of the disease, 
may here be mentioned. It consisted in a peculiar and constant twitch- 
_ ing of all voluntary muscles. All nine pigs died, and I am sorry that 
I had no opportunity to make any post mortem examination. 

In some cases numerous eruptions (ulcerous nodules) appeared on the 
tender skin on the lower surface of the body between the legs and be- 
hind the ears, and in a few cases whole pieces of skin (in one case as 
large as a man’s hand) were destroyed by the morbid process, slenghed 
off, and left behind a raw, ulcerous surface. In another case a part of 
the lower lip, of the gums, and of the lower jaw-bone had undergone 
ulecerous destruction. 

Wherever pigs or hogs had been ringed, the wounds thus made showed 
a great tendency to ulcerate. In several cases the morbid process had 
caused sufficient ulcerous destvuction to form an opening directly into 
the nasal cavities large enough to enable the animal to breathe through, 
instead of through the nostrils, which had become nearly closed by 
swelling and by exudations and morbid products adhering to their 
borders. 

In those few cases in he the disease has not a fatal termination 
the symptoms gradually disappear, coughing becomes more frequent and 
easier; the discharges from the nose, for a day or two, become copious, 
but soon diminish, “and finally cease altogether ; appetite returns, and 
becomes normal; ‘the offensive smell of the excrements disappears ; 
sores or ulcers that may happen to exist show a tendency to heal; the 
animal becomes more lively, and gains, though slowly, in flesh and 
strength; but some difficulty of breathing, and a short, somewhat hoarse, 
hacking cough remains for a long time. 


Symptoms of special eases. —Experimental pigs Nos. 5 and 6, both of the same litter, | 


and about fifteen weeks old, were fed on the sixth dey of Sepi tember with the stomach, 
cut in pieces, the cecum, and the spleen of experimenta! pig No. 2, which had died 
the same day. 
September 7,—Pig No, 5 coughs a little but eats well; pig No. 6 has a slight catarrh; 
some yevOw 2 mucus in inner canthus of one eye. 
Sepiember &.—Both pigs the same as yesterday. 
September 9.—Both pigs have very good appetite. 


September 10.—Both pigs seem to ‘be as well as possible; consume all their food 


greedily. 

Seplember 11.—Both pigs apparently healthy; neither one shows any symptoms of 
disease. 

September 12.—Both pigs evidently sick; they are tardy i in their movements; their 
ears are drooping ;, their appetite diminished. Pig No. 5 made attempts to vomit. 

September 13. —Both pigs, but especially pig No. 5, are very sick; take scarcely any 
food ; show a tendency to hide themselves in a corner; coat of hair looks rough and. 
staring; flanks are thin; accumulation of mucus in the inner canthi of the eyes. No, 
6 has discharges from the nose, especially from the right nostril, 
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__ September 14.—Pig No. 5, both eyes nearly closed; is weak, though not very; ema- 
ciates rapidly ; appetite is poor. No. 6 has its eyes yet open; otherwise about the 
same as No, 5. 

September 15.— Pig No. 5, eyes closed; is very loath to move, and shows plain symp- 
toms of pneumonia. Pig No. 6, too, shows symptoms of pneumonia, but they are less 
pronounced ; is without appetite, and just as much emaciated as No. 5. ‘The skin of 


_both animals is hard and dry; and their coat of hair rough and staring; their bowels 


are costive ; but little dung is voided. Both animals betray plain indications of pain 
and sufiering ; neither one seems to be very thirsty. 

September 16.—Pig No. 5 very weak, breathes one hundred times per minute; its 
flanks are working forcibly; slight lameness in left hind leg. Pig No. 6 is also very 
weak, but is yet able to run; passed a large quantity of urine of a bright yellow color. 
The appetite of both pigs for food is reduced to nothing, but both exhibit a vitiated 
appetite, and eat each other's dung, or their own, as soon almost as it drops. The 
skin is very hard to the touch, parchment-like, and seems to stick to the bones. In 
the evening pig No. 5is extremely weak ; is scarcely able to move; its breathing is 
difficult and distressing. Ng. 6 is about the same as in the morning. : 

Sepiember 17.—Pig No. 5 shows symptoms of dropsy in the chest, and breathes with 
great difficulty, about one hundred times per minute. In the evening the pump- 
ing motion of the flanks is increased, but the respiration is slower—about fifty-six 
breaths per minute. Pig No. 6 is a little more lively than No. 5, but also very sick, 
and has no appetite. Both pigs failed to void any dung from 8 o’clock a. m. to 6 
o’clock p. m. 

September 18.—Pig No. 5 exceedingly emaciated, some rattling noise in the respira- 


- tory passages. Pig No. 6 about the same as yesterday. 


September 19.—Pig No. 5 emaciated to the utmost, but otherwise apparently not 
worse. Pig No. 6 shows apparent improvement; is a little livelier than before; has 
some appetite; consumed one ear of corn during the last twenty-four hours. In the 
eyening pig No. 5 breathes with the greatest difficulty, one hundred and four times per 
minute. No. 6 unchanged. 

September 20.—Pig No. 5 very sick; hreathes with great difficulty.. No.6 apparently 
improving. 

September 21.—Pig No. 5 just alive. Both pigs have been lying nearly all dayin one 
corner of their sty, their noses buried in the bedding. In the evening pig No. 5 is per- 
spiring ; sweat cold and clammy. 

September 22.—Pig No. 5 breathes sixty-four times per minute, with jerking motions 
of the flanks, and so far has been more or less constipated, but now has diarrhea; feces 
grayish-green, semi-finid, and exceedingly fetid. Pig No. 6 is less emaciated than No. 
5, has no diarrhea, and.eats a little. Urine of No. 5, examined under the migoscope, 
contained innumerable bacillus-germs (micrococci of Hallier), and a few bacilli suis.* 


(See drawing I, fig..1.) 


September 23.—Pig No. 5 a mere skeleton, and extremely weak; breathes only forty- 
eight times per minute. Pig No. 6 not quite so low; breathes only thirty-six times 
per minute. In afternoon pig No. 5 too weak to stand on its legs; breathes fifty-two 
times per minute ; is sweating; the sweat cold and clammy. Seeing that the animal 
could not possibly live till next morning, and desiring to make the post mortem exam- 
ination before putrefaction should set in, I killed pig No. 5 by bleeding at 6 o’clock 


“p.m. (As to result of post mortem examination, see chapter on Morbid Changes. ) 


September 24.—Pig No. 6 very sick; eats scarcely anything. 

September 25.—Pig No. 6 shows slightly increased appetite, and fully as much, if not 
more, liveliness than on any day last week. It almost seems as if some real improve- 
ment is going on, notwithstanding very serious morbid changes must have taken 

lace. 

: September 26.—Pig No, 6 eats some in the morning, but does not seem to care for 
any food at noon; appears to be a trifle bloated; droops its head, and holds its nose 
to the ground. 

September 27.—Pig No. 6 decidedly worse; breathes seventy-two times per minute; 
head drooping; nose to the ground; back arched; skin very dry and hard to the 
touch; no appetite whatever. 

September 28.—Pig No. 6, which was very low last night, has somewhat reeuperated, 
and is moving again; consumed some water, and also a little food. 

September 29.—Pig No, 6 exceedingly emaciated and yery weak; breathes thirty- 
eight times per minute ; holds its nose persistently to the ground, and has no appetite 
whatever. 

September 30.—Found pig No. 6, at 7 o’clock a. m., lying dead in a corner of its sty. 
(See chapter on. Morbid Changes as to result of post mortem examination. ) 


— = 


*T have chosen the name ‘‘bacillus suis” because the bacilli, as will appear hereafter, seem to be pe- 
culiar to swine-plague, and haye not been before named as far as I have been able to learn. 
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It may be well to add a brief account of the symptoms and the progress of the dis- 
ease, as observed in experimental pig B, a sow pig, about fourteen weeks old, and of 
mixed Poland China and Berkshire stock. Pig B was put in pen No. 3, together with 
pig No. 6, on September 24. The same was and remained perfectly healthy 1 until Octo- 
ber 2, w hen the first symptoms of disease made their appearance. I find in my diary 
the following notes : 

October 2.—Pig B shows symptoms of sickness; sneezes; has an eruption on both 
ears; is not quite as lively as it used to be; appetite is diminished ; curl is out of its 
tail. 

October 3.—Pig B has but little appetite; is decidedly sick. In afternoon shows 
unmistakable symptoms of sickness; ears are drooping ; no appetite; great tendency 
to lie down in a corner; hides its nose in the bedding. . 

October 4.—Pig B about the same as yesterday ; has eaten a little. 

October 5.—Pig 5B hides its nose in the bedding ; h as no appetite whatever; emacia- 
tion has taken place. B, although a week ago a better and heavier pig than C, a full 
sister, and of the same litter, i is how considerably lighter. 

October 7. —Pig B very sick; still, seems to have a desire to eat, but takes hold of an 
ear of corn so feebly as to make it ‘appear that it has not sufficient strength in the 
jaws to shell the corn; gave it, therefore, shelled. 

October 8.—Pig B very sick ; ‘hides in its corner; ears are cold; other parts of the 
body warm; no appetite ; ereat indifference to surroundings ; emaciation rapid. 

October 9,-Pig B about the same as yesterday. 

October 10.—Pig B is getting worse; does not eat anything. 

October 11.—Pig B found dead in its pen in the morning, 


These three cases show that the symptoms vary in different cases, 
and that those which are constant can scarcely be considered as very 
characteristic. Still, if the various symptoms presented by an indi- 
vidual animal are taken as a whole, a diagnostic mistake is scarcely 
possible. 

The diagnosis is very easy, especially if swine-plague is known to be 
prevailing in the neighborhood, or has already made its appearance in 
the herd, and if the anamnesis, and the fact that many animals are 
attacked at once, or within a short time and in rapid succession, are 
taken into consideration. As symptoms of special ‘diagnostic value, 
scarcely ever absent in any case, may be mentioned the drooping of 
the ears and of the head; more or less coughing; the dull look of the 
eyes; the staring appearance of the coat of hair; the partial or total 
want of appetite for food; the vitiated appetite for excrements; the 
rapid emaciation; the great debility; the weak and undecided, fre- 
quently staggeri ing, gait; the great indifference to surroundings ; the 
tendency to lie down in a dark corner, and to hide the nose, or even 
the whole head in the bedding, and particularly the specific, offensive 
smell, and the peculiar color of the excrements. This symptom is al- 
ways present, at least in an advanced stage of the disease, no matter 
whether constipation or diarrhea is existing. As other characteristic 
symptoms, though not present in every animal, deserve to be men- 
tioned: frequent sneezing; bleeding from the nose; swelling of the 
eyelids; accumulation of mucus in the inner canthi of the eyes; at- 
tempts to vomit, or real vomiting; accelerated and. difficult breathing; ; 
thumping or spasmodic contraction of the abdominal muscles (flanks) 
at each breath, and a peculiar, faint and hoarse voice in the last stages 
of the disease. 


3. THE PROGNOSIS AND TERMINATION. 


The prognosis is decidedly unfavorable, but is the more so the younger 
the animals or the larger the herd: Among pigs less than three months 
old the mortality may “be set down as from 90 to 100 per cent.; among 
animals from three to six or seven months old the same is from 75 to 90 
per cent.; while among older animals that have been well kept and are 
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in good condition, and naturally strong and vigorous, the mortality some- 
times may not exceed 25 per cent., but may, on an average, reach 40 to 
50 per cent. The prognosis is comparatively favorable only in those few 
eases in which the morbid process is not very violent; in which the seat 
of the disease is confined to the respiratory organs and to the skin; in 
which any thumping or pumping motion of the flanks is absent; and 
in which the patient is, naturally, a strong, vigorous animal, not too 
young and in a good ‘condition 3 ; further, in which but a ‘few, not 
more than two or three, animals are kept in the same pen or sty, and 
receive nothing but, clean uncontaminated food and pure water for ‘ar ink- 
ing, and in which a frequent and thorough cleaning of the sty or pen 
prevents any consumption of excrements. 

The duration of the disease varies according to the violence and the 
seat of the morbid process, the age and the constitution of the patient, 
and the treatment and keeping in general. Where the morbid process 
is violent, where its principal seat is in one of the most vital organs— 
in the heart, for instance—where a large number of animals are kept 
together in one sty or pen, where sties and pens are very dirty, or where 
the sick animals are very young, the disease frequently ‘becomes fatal in 
a day or two, and sometimes even within twenty-four hours. On the 
other hand, where the morbid process is not very violent or extensive, 
where the ‘heart, for instance, is not seriously alfected, and where the 
patients are natur ally strong and vigorous, and w ell kept in every 
respect, it usually takes from one to ‘three weeks to cause death. If 
the termination is not a fatal one, the convalescence, at any rate, re- 
quires an equal and probably a much longer time. A perfect recovery 
seldom occurs; in most cases some lasting disorders—morbid changes 
which can be repaired but slowly or not at all—remain behind, and inter- 
fere more or less with the growth and fattening of the animal. 

From a pecuniary standpoint, it makes but little difference to the 
owner whether a pig affected with this plague recovers or dies, because 
those which do survive usually make very poor returns for the food 
consumed, unless the attack has been a very mild one. 


4, MORBID CHANGES. 


The morbid process, although everywhere essentially the same (see 
chapter on Contagion, Causes, and Nature of Morbid Process), can have 
its seat in many “different or gans or parts of the body, and ‘produces, 
therefore, a great variety of morbid changes. The disease, in conse- 
quence, very often presents a somewhat different aspect in different 
animals. In some cases the principal seat of the morbid process is in 
one organ or set of organs (organs of respiration and circulation, for 
instance), and in others in entirely different parts (intestinal canal and 
organs of digestion, &c.) Death, therefore, has very often a different 
cause in different cases; in some cases it results froma cessation of the 
functions of the heart, the lungs, &c., and in others it is in consequence 
of the inability of entirely different organs to perform their functions, 
—of the digestive apparatus, for instance. 

But few morbid changes have ever been found entirely absent at any 
of the fifty-three post- -mortem examinations made since August 2, and 
may, therefore, be considered as a constant occurrence. All others have 
been found absent a larger or eller number of times. These constant 
morbid changes consist— 

1. In a more or less perfect hepatization of a larger or smaller portion 
of the lungs, or a more or less extensive accumulation of bloed, blood- 
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serum and exudation in the pulmonal tissue. In some cases the morbid 
changes (hepatization) found in the lungs are so extensive as to cause 
the latter, if thrown into water, to sink like a rock, but in other cases 
the hepatization is limited to about one-sixth or one-eighth of the whole 
pulmonal tissue. In some cases, especially those in which the morbid 
changes were of a recent origin, no real hepatization, fully developed, 
had yet been effected; the lungs were merely gorged with exudation or 
blood-serum; the texture was not yet destroyed or seriously changed, 
but innumerable small red spots or specks, indicating incipient embolism, 
were plainly visible to the naked eye. (See photograph, Plate I, half-size 
lungs, right side of experimental pig No. VI, and photograph, Plate I, 
enlarged section of same lungs.) In other cases a part of the exudation 
had changed, organized, or become a part of the tissue, and had caused 
the latter to become more or less perfectly impermeable to air. In some 
lungs hepatization was found only in certain insulated places, while in 
others the hepatization extended uninterruptedly over whole portions. 
In all these cases in which the hepatization was very limited, it was found 
- principally in the anterior lobes. In some animals (that is in those which 
had been sick for some time), old or so-called gray, more recent or brown, 
and very new or red hepatization were frequently found side by side, or 
in more or less distinctly limited patches, showing plainly that the morbid 
changes had not been produced at once, but at several intervals. In 
others, usually the upper parts of the same lungs, the exudation or blood- 
serum had been recently deposited, and was yet in a fluid condition. The 
blood-serum, examined under the microscope, invariably contained, be- 
sides blood-corpuscles, numerceus bacilli suis, some moving and some with- 
out motion, and innumerable bacillus-germs, of which some had budded, 
some were budding, and others had conglomerated. (See drawing I, 
figs. 5 and 4, and drawing ITI, fig. 1.) 

2. The lymphatic and mesenteric glands were found invariably more 
or less enlarged. In some cases they presented even a brownish or 
blackish color, and contained not only deleterious matter, but even effu- 
sions of blood in sufficient quantities to push aside the normal glandular 
tissue. Whether neoplastic formations (a proliferous growth of cells) 
had taken place I have not ascertained, but have not the least doubt 
that it had. Under the microscope, particles of lymph and glandular 
substance, taken from the interior of the lymphatic gland, presented, 
besides normal tissue and lymph-corpuscles, a few blood-corpusceles, 
some granular detritus, and innumerable bacilli and bacillus-germs. (See 
drawings III and IV, figs. 5 and 3.) As lymphatic glands always most 
conspicuously enlarged’ and morbidly changed, may be mentioned the 
superficial and deep inguinal and the axillary glands, the bronchial and 
mediastinum glands in the chest, and the mesenteric, gastric, gastro- 
epiploic, and hepatic glands in the abdominal cavity. 

3. The trachea and the bronchial tubes contained in all cases more or 
less of a frothy mucus—in some cases the bronchial tubes were full of 
it—which consisted, examined under the microscope, of broken-down 
epithelium-cells, and contained a large number of bacillus-germs and 
bacilli. (See drawing I, fig. 2.) The mucous membrane of the trachea 
and of the bronchial tubes appeared to be congested, and more or less 
swelled in every case. 

4, The pulmonal and costal pleura, the mediastinum, and the pericar- 
dium presented almost invariably some morbid changes; only in a few 
cases no visible morbid changes could be found. In some animals those 
membranes appeared to-be smooth, but either the thoracic cavity or the 
pericardium, usually both, contained a smaller or larger quantity (from 
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one ounce to one pint or more) of straw-colored serum. In a great 
many Cases one or more, and sometimes all, of those membranes were 
coated to some extent with plastic exudation. In several cases a more 
or less firm adhesion between costal and puimonal pleura and mediasti- 
num, between pulmonal pleura and diaphragm, or between pulmonal 
pleura and pericardium, had been effected. In a few cases the whole 
surface of the lungs appeared more or less firmly united with the walls 
of the thorax. In one case the whole external surface of the heart was 
firmly, and in another one partially, coalesced with the inner surface of 
the pericardium. The pig (a fine animal about four months old), in 
which the pericardium adhered with its whole interior surface firmly and 
inseparably to the.external surface of the heart, had severe convulsions 
during life. It was killed in my presence by a professional butcher, 
who stuck it in the usual way and severed the trunk of the carotids; 
only a few drops of blood issued, but the pig died immediately. The 
other morpid changes consisted in hepatization in the lungs, enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands, andthe presence of large and numerous mor- 
bid growths in the cecum and colon. 

5. In nearly every animal the heart itself has been found more or less 
affected in one way or another.’ In some animals it was flabby and 
dilated, but in most cases it was more or less congested. The capillary 
vessels, especially of the auricles, were, in a large number of cases, 


gorged with blood to such an extent as to give them a brownish-black’ 


appearance, almost similar to gangrene. On closer inspection, however, 
it could be seen very plainly that the brownish-black color was caused 
exclusively by an accumulation of blood in the capillary vessels. 

6. In forty-eight cases out of fifty-three, characteristic morbid changes 
have been found in the cecum and colon. Fhe same consist in peculiar 
morbid growths or ulcerous tumors on the mucous membrane of those 
intestines. They are of various sizes, nearly round or (sometimes) ir- 
regular in shape, more or less elevated above the surface of the mucous 
membrane, and frequently, especially the older and larger ones, dark- 
pigmented on their surface. Their size varies from that of a pin’s head 
(incipient tumors or nodules) to that of a quarter of a dollar. The 
smaller ones are usually of an ocher color, and but slightly projecting 
above the surface of the mucous membrane (see photograph, Plate ILI), 
but the larger ones are of a grayish-black-brown (see photograph, Plate 
IV,) or blackish color; project considerably above the surface of the 
membrane, in some cases fully half an inch; have usually a slight con- 
cavity in the center, and frequently a plain neck or thick pedicle. (See 
photographs, Plates V, VI,and VIL.) Under the microscope these mor- 
bid growths or excrescences appear to be composed, on their surface, 
of a granular detritus and morbid epithelium cells, and contain innu- 
merable bacilli suis, some of which have a very rapid motion. (See 
drawing V, fig. 1.) The stroma of hese morbid growths consists mainly 
of a dense connective tissue. In some cases these morbid growths, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, or those of a recent origin (see photograph, 
Piate II), are situated merely on the surface of the mucous membrane, 
and are easily scraped off wih the back of the scalpel. Thus removed 
they leave behind an uneven, excoriated surface, not dissimilar to gran- 
ulation. The older and larger tumors, however, extend deeper into the 
membranes of the intestine; they usually penetrate the mucous mem- 
brane, and extend into the muscular coat, and even penetrate the latter, 
and extend into the external or serous membrane. In some cases all 
three membranes of the cecum or colon have been found degenerated 
and destroyed beneath such a morbid growth, so as to show perforation 
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on the removal of the latter. The immediate surrounding of such a 
deep-seated degeneration presented some, but not very much, inflamma- 
tion. These morbid growths, usually, were found most developed near 
the ileo-cxcal valve in the cecum, but also in larger or smaller numbers, 
and of various sizes, large and small, in all parts of the cecum and 
colon. 

7. The same, or very similar morbid growths, occurred also, though 
not so often, in other intestines. In one case (experimental pig No. 
VII) a diffuse, decaying morbid growth coated the whole interior sur- 
face of the jejunum for a length of several feet. Examined under the 
microscope it was found to consist of broken-down epithelium cells and 
a granular detritus, and contained numerous bacilli and bacillus-germs, 
(See drawing VI, fig. 1.) 

In another case one ulcerous tumor was found on the mucous mem- 
brane of the gall-bladder. In three cases the same, or at least very 
similar morbid changes, presented themselves on the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. (See photograph, Plate VIII.) In a few cases some 
ulcerous tumors were found in the duodenum, and in one case even in 
the right horn of the uterus. In a few cases similar morbid changes— 
small, knotty, tubercle-like, yellowish, or ocher-colored excrescences of 
the size of a small pea—were found on the surface of the spleen. In 
one case similar small excrescences were also found on the external sur- 
face of the vena cava posterior. In two cases the liver was found to be 
degenerated by an hypertrophic condition of the connective tissue, a 
morbid change which may or may not constitute a product of the mor- 
bid process of swine-plague. 

8. Morbid changes in the serous membranes of the abdominal cavity. 
In some cases the peritoneum and the serous membranes of the intes- 
tines appeared to be perfectly smooth, but a larger or smaller quantity 
of straw-colored serum, from two ounces to one quart or more, was found 
in the abdominal cavity. In others, adhesions between the intestines 
and the peritoneum, between the intestines themselves, or with other 
organs, had been effected. More or less coalescence between cecum 
and colon, between cecum and ilium, or between the convolutes of the 
colon, sometimes not separable except by means of the knife, presented 
itself in almost every case, in which the ulcerous tumors or morbid 
growths in the cecum and colon were extensive, large, and sufficiently 
deep-seated to afiect the serous membrane. 

9, The contents of the gail-bladder in a large number of cases were 
found to consist of a semi-solid, granular, and dirty brownish-colored 
substance. In most of those cases, however, the ductus choledochus 
appeared to be thickened, and its membranes swelled; and so it may 
be that the semi-solid condition of the bile was due, to some extent, to 
the partially or totally obstructed passage. 

10. In one ease a morbid enlargement or hypertrophy of the pancreas 
presented itself, and slight changes (congestion) were found in a few 
cases in the kidneys. 

11. Morbid changes, similar in every respect to those occurring on the 
mucous membrane of the ewcum and colon, presented themselves in 
two cases on the conjunctiva, or mucous membrane of the eye. But as 
the conjunctiva is exposed more or less to the influence of the atmosphere, 
the morbid growth was not projecting in the same way as in the cecum 
and colon above the surface of the membrane; the decay was more com- 
plete, and, perhaps, more rapid, so that instead of an excessive growth 
loss of tissue could be noticed. In both cases the eyes themselves 
appeared congested, and the animals seemed to be perfectly blind. 
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12. In one case the gums of the lower jaw presented similar changes, 
but in these, too, considerable loss of tissue had taken place. The mor- 
pid process extended into the lower jaw-bone, and enough of it had been 
decayed and destroyed to expose the roots of the incisors, and to cause 
some of them to drop out. 

13. Morbid changes, ulceration, and decay have been observed twice 
in one of the spermatic chords of pigs which had been castrated a short 
time before the disease was contracted. In both pigs an abscess was 
found in the scrotum, the only instance in which real matter or pus 
was observed. 

14. In nearly all those hogs and pigs which had been ringed to pre- 
vent them from rooting, the parts thus wounded presented more or less 
decay, in about a dozen cases to such an extent as to cause a formation 
of large holes directly from the superior surface of the nose into the nasal 
cavities. These holes presented very ragged or corroded borders, coated 
with a dirty-yellowish detritus, and were, in several instances, suffi- 
ciently large to enable the animals to breathe through, instead of through 
the nostrils. 

15. Morbid changes in the skin, but of a different character, were 
found to be of frequent occurrence. In three or four cases numerous 
small morbid growths (eruptions) extending but slightly into the cutis, 
but causing a complete degeneration of the epidermis, and leaving be- 
hind, if removed, an uneven, raw, or excoriated surface, in appearance 
not unlike granulation, were found on the comparatively fine skin on 
the lower surface of the body, between the legs and behind the ears. 
In two other cases whole pieces of degenerated and decayed skin had 
sloughed off and fallen out. The corroded borders and the bottom of 
the ulcers, thus produced, were coated with a dirty-yellowish looking 
granular detritus. , 

In a great many cases, that is, in nearly half of the whole number 
examined, red or purple spots and patches, and even continuous or con- 
fluent redness, of a purple hue, presented themselves in the skin on the 
lower surface of the body, between the legs, behind the ears, &c. At the 
autopsy the skin and the subcutaneous tissue appeared to be congested, 
the capillary vessels were gorged with blood, and more or less exuda- 
tion and smail extravasations of blood were found to have taken place. 
In one case a large piece of skin on the lower surface of the body was 
mortified. 

16. In two cases quite extensive extravasations of blood presented 
themselves in the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines. 

17. The blood presented some quantitative and qualitative changes m 
every case. Its quantity appeared to be diminished in every animal, 
in some cases to such an extent that not more than, say, four or five 
ounces could have been collected if the animal had been killed by bleed- 
ing. Still, the actual want of blood was never as great as it appeared 
to be, because a considerable quantity was locked up in the tissues, 
especially in the lungs, and had become stagnant in the capillary ves 
sels. The blood was dark-colored in all cases'in which death had been 
caused by extensive morbid changes in the lungs, or in which, on ac- 
count of those changes, respiration had been very imperfect; but it 
presented a normal color, and was perhaps a little lighter colored and 
thinner or more watery than in a healthy hog, in all cases in which 
death had been caused by other morbid changes, or in which the affec- 
tion of the lungs was comparatively unimportant. It invariably coag- 
ulated as soon as it became exposed to the infiuence of the atmosphere, 
to a loose and spongy clot, containing a considerable quantity of serum. 
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Hence, it must be supposed that it was rich in fibrinogen, but probably 
poor in fibrin, a condition due, unquestionably, to the fact that during 
the disease the process of waste had been largely in excess of that of 
repair. 

Under the microscope the blood-corpuseles of fresh bloed appeared 
sometimes nearly all normal or round, and sometimes more or less angu- 
lar and star-shaped, but after a while they ali became more or less an- 
gular and of an irregular shape, and showed more or less tendency to 
congregate in rows and clusters. The fresh blood contained numerous 
pacillus- germs, many of them simple, small, round bodies, some in pro- 
cess of budding, others budded or double, and still es congregated 
into, , apparently, viscous clusters. (See drawing II, fig.1; drawing IV, 
fig. 4; drawing YIJI, figs. 1 and 4; drawings V ul, LX, and X, fig. 1) 
Ina few cases “fully developed bacilli i suis Were found i in the fresh blood, 
but they were, comparatively, few in number. In blood which had been 
kept twenty-four hours or longer in weil-closed vials, bacilli were always 
more numerous, and sometimes were found in large numbers. As soon, 
however, as putrefaction or decomposition had set in, the bacilli disap- 
peared. White blood-corpuscles, a few in number, were found only in 
three or four cases. 

18. A microscopic examination of the blood-serum or exiidatineal 
deposited in the pulmonal tissue, invariably revealed, besides some 
angular red blood-corpuscles, an immense number of bacilli suis, and of 
bacillus-germs in all stages of development, single, budding, budded, 
or double, and congregated into clusters. (See drawing III, fig. 1, and 
drawing U, figs. 3 ‘and 4,) 

That every one of these morbid changes does not occur in one and the 
same animal, and that sometimes some and sometimes others are more 
developed and constitute the immediate cause of death, has already 
been indicated, and does not need any further ex <planation. To convey, 
however, a clearer idea of the morbid features and changes presented 
after death, I will copy from my notes the result of the post-mortem 
examinations cf a few of my experimental pigs. Of pigs Nos. 5 and 6 
the symptoms, observed during life, have already been noted. 

Post-mortem examination of pig No. 5.—On opening the chest, the ribs, 
usually tough in a young animal, broke very ea .sily, and seemed to be 
deficient in organic substances. No serum in the chest; pulmonal pleura 
rough, partially coated with plastic exudation; lower half of both lobes 
of lungs hepatized; no serum in the pericardium, but apex of heart 
firmly coale sced with the inner s surface of the pericardium; thick, white, 
and frothy mucus, but no strongili paradext in trachea ‘and bronchial 
tubes. Cxcum and colon firmly agglutinated to each other with their 
external surfaces; adhesion separable only by means of the knife. Nu- 
merous large and small ulcerous tumors or morbid growths in both 
czcum and colon. (See photograph, Plate V, which shows the cecum, 
and Plate VI, which shows the colon, natural size of pig No. 5.) Lym- 
phatic and mesenteric we enlarged. Ulcerous decay in mucous 
membrane of the stomach. (See ph otograph, Plate VIII, which presents 
the interior surface of the stomach of pig No. 5, natural size. ) Besides 
those essential changes mentioned, one large nematoid was found in the 
ductus choledochus, extending from the duodenuin through the chole- 
dochus and the gall-bladder ‘into an hepatic duct. Another worm of 
the same kind was found i in the cecum. 

Autopsy of pig No. 6—An abscess in right side of the scrotum, 
about seven- eighths of an inch in diameter, and connected with ulcera- 
tion in right spermatic chord. Inguinal and axillary lymphatic glands 
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considerably enlarged. One-fourth of right and one-fifth of left lobe 
of lungs hepatized; the rest gorged with blood-serum or exudation. 
Ceeum and colon agglutinated to each other; czecum also adhering to 
peritoneum. Mesenteric glands very much enlarged; right spermatic 
chord ulcerated. (Pig had been castrated a few weeks before it con- 
tracted the disease.) Extensive morbid growth, in process of decay, in 
cecum, and also a large number in colon. Some exudation on lower 
surface of spleen. Ulcerous decay in mucous membrane of anterior 
portion of stomach, and wine-colored infiltration and extravasations of 
blood in mucous membrane of pylorie portion of same intestine. 

Autopsy of pig B—Some redness between hind legs and on lower sur- 
face of the body; greenish mucus oozing from the nose; axillary and 
inguinal glands very much enlarged; ribs deficient in organic substances, 
at any rate very brittle; both lungs spoited all over, indicating plainly 
capillary embolism in early stage of development; hepatization limited, 
just commencing; lymphatic glands in chest very much enlarged; the 
heart, but especially the auricles, very much congested ; auricles almost 
black; smali quantity of straw-colored serum (not exceeding two ounces) 
in thoracic cavity, and still less in pericardium. In the abdominal eay- 
ity mucous membrane of anterior part of stomach wine-colored; some 
diffuse morbid growth, in process of decay, in posterior (pyloric) portion 
of same membrane. No food whatever in stomach and intestines; bile 
thickened, semi-solid; no ulceration nor any morbid growth whatever 
in cecum, colon, or any other intestine. 

Results of post-mortem examination of experimental pig No. V1.—Deeay- 
ing blotches or nodules of the size of a five-cent piece and smailer on 
skin of lower surface of body and between the legs; right spermatic 
chord ulcerated, and an abscess the size of a hen’s egg in right side of 
scrotum. Intérnally all lymphatic and mesenteric glands enlarged; 
anterior portion of both lungs everywhere, with their whole external 
surface, and posterior portion at some places adhering (coalesced) to the 
costal pleura; numerous smaller and larger embolic tubercles, present- 
ing the appearance of incipient abscesses, in anterior portion of both 
lobes of the lungs, but more numerous and more developed in right lobe 
than in the left; remainder—posterior parts of both lobes—gorged with 
exudation; small quantity of straw-colored serum in the chest and in 
the pericardium. In abdominal cavity, liver rather hard (sclerotic), its 
connective tissue apparently hypertrophied. One small tape-worm, not 
over one and a half inches long, in jejunum, and numerous small, incip- 
ient morbid growths or ocher-colored decaying nodules in cecum. (See 
photograph, Plate Il.) No other morbid changes. 

Besides these numerous morbid changes, which must be looked upon 
as products of the morbid process of swine-plague, some species of en- 
tozoa, a few of which have already been mentioned, have occasionally 
been met with; but as their presence is merely accidental, that is, has 
nothing whatever to do with the disease in question, a brief mention of 
this occurrence will be sufiicient. Strongylus paradoxus has been found 
in small numbers in the bronchial tubes of a few pigs in one herd only— 
Mr. Bassett’s. Trichocephalus crenatus (whip-worm) has been found in 
small numbers in the blind end of the cecum of four animals, belonging 
to two different herds. A small tape-worm was once found in the 
jejunum, as has been stated, and a few other entozoa (nematoids) were 
found in four or five instances in the choledochus, gall-bladder, and 
hepatic ducts (in one case as many as twelve worms), and twice in other 
intestines. 

What I have so far related was comparatively easily ascertained. Nu- 
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merous examinations of diseased animals, frequent visits to affected herds, 
and fifty-three post-mortem examinations revealed the facts, and all that 
was necessary was to observe and take notes. But the principal object 
of the investigation was to devise means to prevent the immense losses 
caused every year by that most fatal disease, swine-plague. (I have 
adopted that name, because the disease, if anything, is a real plague; 
and the name is sufficiently comprehensive to cover the whole morbid 
process, and so simple that I have no doubt it will soon supercede, even 
among farmers, that very improper name of hog cholera.) 

To devise such means, a more reliable basis than a mere knowledge 
of the various features of the disease had to be gained. The real nature 
of the morbid process, and the true cause or causes, had to be ascertained. 
Above all, it had to be decided as to whether swine-plague is a con- 
tagious disease or not; and if contagious, the means by which the 
contagion is conveyed from one place and trom one animal to another; 
the manner in which it enters the animal organism, and, if possible, 
the nature of the same. This could not be done by simply visiting 
diseased herds and examining sick and dead animals; it was necessary 
to make experiments and to observe and to record the results. This 
I have done, and before I proceed any further it may be best to give, 
first, a condensed account of the experiments which I have made for 
the purpose of settling those points, so as to give others an opportu- 
nity to form an opinion as to the correctness of the conclusions I have 
arrived at. I will mention again, that in making those experiments, 
in noting the results, and in making the necessary and very numerous 
microscopical examinations, I have been ably assisted by my friends, 
Dr. IF. W. Prentice and Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Ilinois Industrial 
University. I commenced those experiments after I had gained con- 
siderable information as to the various features of the disease during 
life and after death, and as to the conditions and surroundings under 
which the same makes its appearance. The first series of experiments 
has been made for the purpose of settling the question as to the con- 
tagiousness or non-contagiousness of Swine-Plague. This was the more 
necessary from the fact that those who had suffered severe losses were 
decidedly divided on that question. 


FIRST SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS. 


After encountering considerable difficulty in finding indubitably healthy 
pigs, belonging to a perfectly healthy herd, which had never been in con- 
tact with diseased animals, I sueceeded finally, on the 20th of August, in 
buying of Mr. Harris, south of Champaign, three Berkshire sow pigs 
about three and a half months old, perfectly healthy, and without any 
lesions whatever. I designated them as pigs Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Dr. 
Prentice, at the same time, had the kindness of placing at my disposi- 
tion two box-stalls in his veterinary hospital, a new building which had 
never been entered by any hog or pig. About one hundred and fifty 
yards east of the veterinary hospital building, on a piece of ground 
never trodden by hogs, as far as known, I built of new lumber a pen 
eight feet square. This pen I designated pen No. 1, and the box-stalls, 
which are twelve feet square, as pens Nos. 2 and 5 respectively. Pig 
No. 1 was put in pen No. 1, and pigs Nos. 2 and 3 together in pen No. 2. 

It may be well to state here that pen No. 1 having no floor, but rest- 
ing on the ground, was moved to another place (each time its own width) 
every other day, usually at noon, in order to preserve cleanliness, and 
pens Nos. 2 and 5 were cleaned and swept once a day, except where 
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stated otherwise in the following pages. The food of all experimental 
pigs was the same, and consisted of corn in the ear, and occasionally a 
little green clover and purslane at noon or in the evening. The water 
for drinking was drawn three times a day from a well. 


Account of pig No. 1.—On August 211 procured from Mr. Bassett, four miles north 
of Champaign, a diseased Chester White pig, four months old (pig No. 4), which I 
put with pig No. 1 in pen No.1. This diseased pig, which arrived at 10.30 o’clock 
a. m., exhibited plain and unmistakable symptoms of swine-plague; its temperature 
was 1063° F., and its skin, on lower surface of the body, between the legs, &c., was 
considerably reddened. The temperature of pig No. 1, which objected to being ex- 
amined and struggled hard, was 1044° F. 

August 22.—Pig No. 1 allright; has vigorous appetite. Pig No. 4 at 8 o’clock a. m. 
very sick; has a peculiar, short, abrupt cough; at 1 o’clock p. m., dead. 

Post-mortem examination.—Capillary redness in the skin on lower surface of body and 
between the legs; considerable enlargement of lymphatic glands; more than two- 
thirds of the lungs hepatized and gorged with blood-serum ; some straw-colored serum 
in thoracic cavity and pericardium ; and morbid growths in process of decay (ulcerons 
tumors) in cecum and colon. ° 

Received at 1 o’clock p. m. three more pigs, each about three months old (cross of 
Berkshire and scrub), of Mr. Schumacher, a butcher in Champaign, who had bought 
the same of a farmer ten miles southeast of Champaign. I designated the same as pigs 
Nos. 5, 6, and7. Pigs Nos. 5 and 6 appeared to be perfectly healthy, and were put 
together in pen No. 3. Pig No. 7 was apparently indisposed; it had been transported 
ten miles, crowded together with twenty others, most of them larger and older, and 
exposed for several hours to the burning rays of the sun, in an open farm-wagon, on 
avery hot day. It was panting for breath, and showed symptoms of congestion of 
the lungs. It was put in pen No. 1 with pig No.1, before dead pig No. 4 had been 
removed. 

August 23.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthly. Pig No. 7 very sick; breathes ninety-two 
times per minute; shows plain symptoms of pleurites; has no appetite, but is atten- 
tive and moves quickly when disturbed. It died at 8 o’clock p. m. Post-mortem 
examination revealed pleurites and pericarditis; the whole surfaee of the lungs was 
loosely agglutinated to costal pleura, and the substance of the same was gorged with 
exudation. No other morbid changes whatever. Whether this was a case of swine-plague 
or not, I leave to my readers to decide for themselves. I am decidedly of the opinion 
it was not, because none of the other twenty pigs, except Nos. 5 and 6 (see account 
of them) have, up to date,, contracted the disease, as I have learned from a reliable 
source. It is true two other pigs of the same lot showed some indisposition on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th days of August, but were all right again the next day, and are 
healthy yet. 

August 24.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthy ; vigorous appetite. 

August 25 to 27.—No change. 

August 28.—Weather very hot and sultry; in afternoon severe thunder-storm and 
rain, which effected a sudden cocling of the atmosphere. Pig No. 1 in perfect health. 

August 29.—Pig No. 1 coughed once; being exposed in an open pen to the changes 
of weather and temperature, it has possibly taken cold. 

August 30.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthy; is very lively, and has vigorous appetite. 

August 31 to September 4.—The same. 

September 4.—The same. At 6.30 o’clock p. m., diseased experimental pig No. 2 (see 
account of the same further down) was put in pen No. 1 with pig No. 1. 

September 5.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthy. Pig No. 2 eats nothing; shows plain 
symptoms of pneumonia, 

September 6.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthy. Pig No. 2 died at 6 o'clock p.m. (For 
post-mortem examination, which was made immediately, see account of pig No. 2.) 

September 7.—Pig No. 1 perfectly healthy, and has remained so up to date. Has 
always first-rate appetite, has never refused a meal, and is to-day a strong, vigorous, 
and thriving pig. (Made use of the same for another experiment on November 13.) 

2. Account of pigs Nos. 2 and 3.—August 21.—Both pigs are perfectly healthy; lave 
good appetite, and are active and lively. 

August 22.—Both pigs perfectly healthy. Inoculated both in right ear at 1.50 o’clock 
p. m. with blood-serum from the lungs of pig’No. 4, which had died at 1 o’clock p. m. 
The operation was performed by means of a small inoculation-needle, made for the 
purpose of inoculating sheep with the virus of sheep-pox. Each pig received two 
slight punctures on the external surface of the ear; the serum inoculated was less than 
one-fourth of a drop per animal. The blood-serum used was of a faint reddish color, 
and almost limpid. Examined under the microscope if contained a few red blood-cor 
puscles, numerous bacillus-germs, and some developed bacilli suis. 

August 23.—Pigs Nos. 2 and 3 perfectly healthy. No visible reaction. 

August 24.—Both pigs perfectly healthy ; have very good appetite. 
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August 25 and 26.—No change. 
ze August 27.—Pig No 2 appears to be slightly indisposed. Pig No. 3 apparently 

ealthy. 

ages 28.—Both seem to be healthy; eat well. 

August 29.—Pig No. 2 not quite as lively as a healthy pig; does not seem to have 
very good appetite. Pig No 3 shows no symptons of disease. Temperature of pig No. 
2, 105.4° F., and of No. 3, 1044° F. Both pigs struggled very much while being ex- 
amined. 

August 30.—Pig No. 2 not very lively, and shows a tendency to lie down; does not 
eat as well as formerly ; temperature, 10439 F. At feeding time in the evening it did 
not arise, nor did it seem to care for its food. Pig No. 3 apparently all right. 

August 31.—Pig No. 2 shows plain symptoms of sickness; arches its back, and moves 
with short undecided steps. Pig Ne. 3 appears to be less lively. 

September 1.—Both pigs, Nos. 2 and 3, show plain symptoms of swine-plague. 

September 2.—Pig No. 3 seems to be worse than pig No. 2. In afternoon the eyes of 
pig No. 3 appeared congested, and the conjunctiva infiltrated with blood. Appetite 
of both animals rather poor. Both are thirsty. 

September 3.—Pigs Nos. 2 and 3 do not eat anything; are evidently very sick; show 
great indifference to surroundings, and do not like to come out of their corner. Both 
are very weak, and look as if they suffer from pressure upon the brain. 

September 4.—Pigs Nos. 2 and 3 have not touched any food; they huddle together in 
their corner, lie down, and will not get up unless compelled to do so. Both show in- 
creasing muscular weakness and emaciation. At 6.30 o’clock p. m. pig No. 2 was 
removed to pen No. 1. (See account of pig No. 1.) | 

September 5.—Pig No. 2 (now in pen No. 1) eats nothing; has plain symptoms of 
pneumonia. Pig No. 3 (in pen No. 2) is getting very weak; at 7 o’clock p. m. is 
Tying flat, and in a dying condition. . 

September 6.—Pig No. 2 Gin pen No. 1) very sick. Pig No. 3 (in pen No. 2) dead in 
the morning, with well-marked rigor mortis. 

Posi-mortem examination.—Skin normal; lymphatic glands enlarged; left lobe of 
lungs partially hepatized; right lobe the same, but hepatization more extensive; no 
serum in thoracic cavity; about two drachms in pericardium; heart normal; spleen 
enlarged; partially coalesced with peritoneum of abdominal wall, which shows traces 
of inflammation; some small ulcerous tumors on surface of spleen, and adhesion be- 
tween the latter and the colon; mesenteric glands considerably enlarged; morbid 
growths or ulcerous tumors, and a few worms (trichocephalus crenatus), the latter 
partially embedded in the smaller czcal mucous membrane in cecum; blood extrav- 
asations, and capillary congestion in mucous membrane of cecum, colon, ilium, and 
stomach; liver somewhat enlarged; kidneys normal. The blood, examined under the 
microscope, contained, besides red blood-corpuscles with ragged, irregular or star- 
shaped outlines, a few white blood-corpuscles (from one to five in the field), numerous 
bacillus-germs in various stages of development, and a few developed bacilli suis. 

Pig No. 2 died at 6 o’clock p.m. (See account of pig No. 1.) 

Post-mortem examination.—Skin normal; lungs partially hepatized; hepatization 
most marked in anterior lobes; small quantity of serum in pericardium; liver enlarged; 
one nematoid in choledochns; abdominal cavity free from serum ; ecchymoses on the 
external surface of colon and cecum; capillary hyperemia and swelling in cecal 
mucous membrane; several small ulcerous tumors in cecum, especially near the ilio- 
excal valve; swelling, capillary congestion, and extrayasations of blood in mucous 
membrane of colon and ilium; kidneys normal; bladder empty ; mucous membrane 
of stomach similar in appearance to that of cecum, colon, and ilium. 

Account of pigs Nos. 5 and 6.—Pigs Nos. 5 and 6, which arrived, as has been stated 
before, August 22, at 1 o’clock p. m., were put in pen No. 3, and at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 
the colon, the heart, and a piece of the diseased lings of pig No. 4 were given to them. 
They, however, touched neither colon, heart, nor piece of lung. 

August 23.—Both pigs, Nos. 5 and 6, in good health, and eat their food greedily, but 
have not touched the colon, heart, and piece of lung. The colon, having become very 
putrid, had to be removed; heart and piece of lung were thrown into the feed-trough. 

August 24.—Both pigs healthy. Heart and piece of lung have disappeared, but 
whether they have been consumed by the pigs or by rats I am not able to decide. 

August 25.—Both pigs healthy; have good appetite, and eat greedily. 

August 26 and 27.—The same. ; 

August 28.—The same. August 28th was a very hot day, but a severe thunder-storm 
in the afternoon effected a sudden cooling of the atmosphere. 

August 29.—Both pigs, Nos. 5 and 6, seem to have a slight catarrah, probably in 
consequence of the sudden reduction of temperature and change of weather. Both 
cough some. 

August 30.—Both pigs, to all appearances, all right, except that occasionally a slight 
cough can be heard. Both have first-rate appetites. 

August 31.—Both pigs apparently in perfect health; appetite good. 
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Sepiember 1.—Both pigs all right. 

September 2.—The same. 

September 3.—The same. Pig No. 5 coughed once or twice, but has excellent 
appetite. 

September 4.—Pig No. 5 coughs again a few times, but is lively, and has very good 
appetite. No. 6 is all right in every respect. 

September 5.—Both pigs all right. 

Sepiember 6.—Both pigs have “good appetite, are very lively, and seem to enjoy good 
health. At 10.30 o’clock a. m. , the entire stomach, cut up into five pieces, the cecum, 
and the spleen of pig No. 3 were given to them, ‘and consumed immediately in the 
presence of Dr. Prentice. 

September 7.—Both pigs, Nos. 5 and 6, have very good appetite. No. 5 ‘hae a slight 
cough, and a slight accumulation of mucus in the inner canthi of the eyes. (For fur- 
ther particulars see the accounts given of pigs Nos. 5 and 6in the chapter on Symp- 
toms and Morbid Changes. ) 

Having thus ascertained by experiments, just related, that swine- 
plague is infectious, and can be communicated by inceulation, and also 
through the digestive canal by a consumption of morbid tissues, I con- 
sidered it to be of great importance to ascertain, if possible, the nature 
of the infectious principle; that is, to decide by experiments whether it 
consists in something corporeal, endowed with life and power of propa- 
gation, or in some invisible chemical agency or mysterious fluid, per- 
meating, as has been supposed, the whole animal organism, and con- 
tained in, or clinging to, all those substances which possess infectious 
properties, or constitute the bearers or vehicles of the contagion. As 
all microscopical examinations of the blood, morbid tissues, and morbid 
products of forty-two animals, which had been affected with swine- 
plague and had died of that disease or been killed by bleeding, and 
repeated microscopical examinations of the excretions (urine and excre- 
ments) of diseased animals, have revealed in every case the presence of 
numerous bacillus-germs (micrococei of Hallier) and developed bacillé 
suis, I deemed it necessary to ascertain first, if possible, the relation 
which these extremely small microscopic bodies may have to the mor- 
bid process and to the infectious principle. For that purpose I com- 
menced another series of experiments, and bought again, on September 
24th, three very nice, perfectly healthy pigs, each a little over three 
months old, of Mr. Burton, residing four miles southeast of Champaign. 
I designated one of them, a nearly full-bred Berkshire barrow, as pig A; 
another one, 2 Poland-China sow, as pig B; and the third one, also a 
Poland-China sow, as pig C. 

Account of pigs A, B, and C.—The same arrived at 10 o0’clock a.m. Pig A was put 
in pen No. 1 with pig No. 1; pig Bin pen No. 3 with pig No. 6; and pig c by itself in 
the thoroughly cleansed and disinfected pen No. 2, formerly oceupied by pigs Nos. 2 
and 3. Pen No. 2 had heen clean and empty since September 6th, and was again dis- 
infected with carbolic acid before pig C was put in. 

September 25.—All three pigs, A, B, and C, perfectly healthy. 

September 26.—All three pigs perfectly healthy ; ; have good appetite. 

September 27.—The same; inoculated pig C with cultivated bacilli and bacillus- 
germs. On September 23d, Professor Burrill charged two drachms of fresh cow-milk 
with a mere speck, smaller than a pin’s head, of a Vdeeaying morbid growth, or ulcer- 
ous tumor of the ceeum of pig No. 5, and kept the vial well closed, at a temperature 
of 92° F. On the evening of “September 26th the milk was examined under the mi- 
croscope, and was found to contain numerons bacilli suis and ba vcillus-germs (see draw- 
ing ILI, Figs. 3 and 4), the same as found in the blood-serum, or exudation of diseased 
lungs, and in the decaying substance of the intestinal morbid growths. The inocula- 
tion with this milk was executed in the same w ay as the inoculations of pigs Nos. 2 
and 3; punctures were made on the external surface of the left ear. 

September 28.—All three pigs perfectly healthy. The inoculation-punctures on the 
ear of C slightly swelled. 

September ' 29.—Pigs A, B, and C, all right. 

September 30, and “October 1.—All three pigs perfectly healthy ; no symptoms of dis- 
ease, 
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October 2.—Pig A perfectly healthy ; pig B shows symptoms of sickness, sneezes, has 
eruption on the ears, diminished appetite, and is not as lively as formerly. As a full 
account of pig B has already been given in the chapter on symptoms and morbid 
changes, it will not be necessary to repeat what has been said there, and pig B may be 
dropped. Pig C apparently all right in the morning. At noon, pig C, too, commences 
to sneeze; sneezes a good deal, and shivers like a man suffering from ague, but has 

ood appetite. 
2 October 3.—Pig A perfectly healthy. Pig C shows slightly diminished appetite and 
piper plain symptoms of indisposition ; is less lively, and has a tendency to lie down; 
the sneezing continues. 

October 4.—Pig A in first-rate health. Pig C a little more lively; has fair appetite, 
but is not as greedy as formerly. 

October 5.—Pig A in fine condition, and all right in every respect. Pig C shivers, 
and sneezes again a good deal, but does not show any other perceptible symptoms of 
disease, except some eruptions behind the ears, and on the external surface of the 
same. 

October 6.—Pig A all right in every respect. Pig C about the same as preceding day. 

October 7.—Pig A perfectly healthy. Pig C has good appetite, and with the excep- 
tion.of its et of hair being a little rougher than usual, does not show any plain 
symptoms of disease. 

Made two post-mortem examinations of pigs which had died of swine-plague at Mr. 
Hossack’s place, five miles southwest of Champaign. In the evening I examined 
microscopically the blood-serum or exudations of the diseased lungs of one of Mr. Hos- 
sack’s pigs, and found normal red blood-corpuscles, numerous bacillus-germs in all 
stages of development—single, budding, budded or double, and aggregated into clus- 
ters—and some developed bacilli suis. 

October 8, Pig A allright. Pig C shivering again. In the forenoon I filtered some 
of the blood-serum of the diseased lungs of Mr. Hossack’s pig through eight filters— 
the very finest used in the chemical laboratory of the I. I. University—for the purpose 
of freeing the serum from the bacilli and bacillus-germs; but notwithstanding that I 
have taken all possible precautions, the filtrate, which was almost limpid, still con- 
tained, as examined under the microscope, a great many bacillus-germs. I preserved 
it in a vial with a tight-fitting ground-glass stop. 

October 9.—Pig A healthy. Pig € has fair appetite, but is not greedy. I filtrated 
the filtrate once more through two filters, and obtained a limpid fluid, which, how- 
ever, at a microscopic examination, was found to still contain some bacillus-germs. 
Preserved the filtrate again in a clean vial, with a perfectly-titting ground-glass stop. 

October 10.—Pig A healthy. Pig C eats its food, but is rather slow at it. 

October 11. Pig A healthy. Pig C about the same as on preceding day. 

October 12.—Pig A healthy ; pig C, no perceptible change. 

October 13.—Pig A all right in every respect; pig C does not show any plain symp- 
toms of disease in the mormng, but is sneezing again in the evening. 

October 14.—Pig A in perfect health ; pig C sneezes a good deal, but has fair appetite. 
Took up again the filtrated blood-serum, and finding, on examination under the 
microscope, that the bacillus-germs had changed to bacilli (see drawing XJ, figs. 1 and 
2), I filtrated the same again through four papers. Dr. Prentice and myself examined 
the filtrate obtained under the microscope (850 diameters), and neither of us being 
able to discover any bacillus-germs, I inoculated pig A on the left ear with the filtrate 
in the same manner in which the other pigs had been inoculated. Made two punct- 
ures, but used a needle a trifle larger than the one used before. 

October 15.—Pig A all right; no reaction whatever. Pig C sneezing, but fair appe- 
tite. 

October 16.—Pig A perfectly healthy, and has remained so up to date (November 11th). 
It has never refused a meal, and has been always very active and lively. Itis now a 
very fine pig and in a first-rate condition. (Made use of the same for another experi- 
ment on November 13.) Pig C shows plain symptoms of disease; its appetite is poor, 
and some emaciation has gradually taken place; at least C has not improved like A, 
and weighs about half as much as the latter, notwithstanding A is in an open pen, ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the weather, and C in a good, new building, with a shin- 
gled roof, in which it is amply protected against the changes of the weather. 

October 17.—Pig © rather poor appetite; breathing a little accelerated, and coat of 
hair somewhat rough and staring. 

October 18.—Pig C exhibits plain symptoms of swine-plague; its breathing is accel- 
erated; it sneezes a good deal, and its appetite is poor. Eats some in the evening. 

October 19.—Pig C improving; has better appetite. 

October 20 and 21.—Pig C much improved; eats its food again, but is not greedy. 

October 22.—Pig C is lively again, and eats well—at any rate, seems to care more for 
its food. ‘The sores on the ears are healing and disappearing. 

October 23.—Pig C must be considered as fully recovered from its slight attack. 
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Up to date pig C has presented the appearance of a perfectly healthy 
pig. Its ears have healed, and are now (November 11th) perfectly smooth. 
It is lively and greedy for its food, but has grown very little, and weighs 
to-day about half as much as pig A. It can be seen very plainly that 
pig C has been sick. When I received A, B, and C, A was slightly the 
best pig. B came next, and C was the smallest, but the difference was 
only a trifling one. 

The experiments just related show that the bacilli and their germs 
must have a causal connection with the morbid process of swine-plague, 
because an inoculation with bacillt and bacillus-germs, cultivated in such 
an innocent and harmless fluid as milk, produced the disease, while an 
inoculation with blood-serum from diseased lungs—a highly infectious 
fluid, if not deprived of its bacilli-and bacillus-germs—remained without 
the slightest effect after it had been freed from its bacilli and bacillus- 
germs. I know very well that the result obtained can hardly be consid- 
ered as conclusive, and that some more experiments of the same kind are 
needed to confirm the conclusions arrived at. 


5. THE CONTAGION, THE CAUSES, AND THE NATURE OF THE MORBID 
PROCESS. 


That swine-plague is an infectious disease, which can be communi- 
cated to heathy animals, has been demonstrated by my experiments. 
It has further been proven that an exceedingly small quantity of an 
infectious or contagious substance (blood-serum or exudation, for in- 
stance) if inoculated, or directly absorbed by the vascular system, is 
sufficient to produce the disease. It has also been proven that morbid 
tissues and morbid products, if consumed by healthy pigs, will cause 
them to become affected with the plague. Consequently, two ways of 
infection have been ascertained with certainty. Further, if the results 
of the post-mortem examinations are inquired into more closely, it will 
be found that the principal morbid changes have occurred in the digest- 
ive canal, but especially in the cecum and colon, in all those cases in 
which the disease had been communicated by way of the digestive ap- 
paratus; and that, on the other hand, the principal seat of the morbid 
process has been in the organs of respiration and circulation, or in the 
organs situated in the thorax if the contagion had been inoculated or 
been introduced into the system through wounds and absorbed by the 
veins and lymphatics. 

Whether an inhalation of the contagious or infectious principle into 
the respiratory passage or into the lungs is suificient to produce the 
disease is doubtful. One pig (pig No. 1), an animal free from any lesions 
or wounds whatever, has been exposed twice and has not contracted 
the disease; but while exposed and immediately after its pen was moved 
once a day, and as the pen was thus kept clean, and as dry earth isa 
good disinfectant, it must be supposed that the animal was never obliged 
to consume the contagious principle clinging to the excrements of the 
diseased animals, neither with its food nor with its water for drinking. 
Its trough was cleaned three times a day, and always before fresh water 
was poured in. Pig B, however, was exposed only once, by being kept 
together with pig No. 6, and contracted the disease in due time. But 
the conditions were entirely different. Pen No. 3, in which both pigs 
were kept, contains a wooden floor; pig B was put in soon after pig No. 
5 had died, and the pen, otherwise always cleaned once a day, had been 
left dirty (uncleaned) on purpose. So it happened that the ears of corn, 
thrown on the floor for food, became soiled, though perhaps only slightly, 
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with the dung and the urine of dead pig No. 5 and diseased pig No. 6. 
Further, both pigs (B and No. 6) tramped through the exerements and 
soiled their feet, and, as pigs will do, went with their dirty feet into the 
trough which contained the waterfor drinking. Soitis but fair to suppose 
that pig B contracted the disease, not by inhaling the contagion, but by 
consuming the same with its food and water for drinking. HenceI have 
come to the conclusion that swine-plague is probably not communieated 
through the lungs by an inhalation of the atmosphere surrounding the 
diseased animals or by simple contact, but that, in order to effect a com- 
munication of the disease, the contagion or infectious principle must be 
introduced directly into a wound within the reach of the veins and lym- 
phaties, or be taken up by the digestive apparatus. This conclusion of 
mine has been corroborated by severdl facts, some of whieh I had an 
opportunity to observe myself, and some of which have been related to 
me by reliable persons. To mention afew will suffice: Mr. Henry Yothy, 
who lives four miles north of Urbana, informed me that his neighbor, 
Mr. Stickgrath, who lives only one hundred yards south of him, lost . 
every hog but one on his place; that he, Yothy, had nineteen head of 
swine shut up in a yard, and has not lost a single animal, notwithstand- 
ing Stickgrath’s diseased animals have been running at large, have 
tramped all around Yothy’s pens, and come every day close to the 
fence; but that his, Yothy’s, hogs have no lesions or wounds whatever, 
and having remained separated from Stickgrath’s hogs by a fence, had 
no opportunity to consume food or water soiled with the excrements or 
urine of the latter, and to become infected i: that way. 

Mr. L. Harris, afew miles north of Champaign, kept his shoats and pigs 
separate from his older hogs. Among the former, swine plague made its 
appearance, and proved to be very fatal.. They were kept in a yard 
west of the house, and had access to a pasture to the west and an orchard 
to the south. The peculiar, offensive smell emanating from that yard 
was so marked that I perceived it several times very plainly when pass- 
ing by, at a distance of half a mile or more, so it is to be supposed that 
considerable contagion must have been floating in the air. The yard in 
which Mr. Harris kept his old hogs (they were intended to be fattened 
and were not allowed to run out intoa pasture) was not over fifty yards 
south or southeast of the yard occupied by the diseased and dying shoats 
and pigs, consequently the wind, usually in the south, carried the efflu- 
via and the foul atmosphere of the former almost constantly into the 
yard occupied by the old hogs. The latter, notwithstanding, remained 
exempted. It may yet be stated that the old hogs were fed exclusively 
with corn, and received nothing but well-water for drinking. On the other 
hand, I have not been able to learn of any herd remaining exempted 
after the disease had once made its appearance in the immediate neigh- 
borhcood, unless the animals constituting the herd were free from any ex- 
ternal lesions, were watered from a well, fed with clean food, and shut up 
during the night and in the morning till the dew had disappeared from 
the grass, either ina bare yard not containing any old straw-stacks, or in 
sties or pens. Animals allowed to run outon a pasture or on grass, clover, 
or stubble fields at all times of the day, and animais that had external 
sores or wounds, contracted the disease sooner or later in every instance 
where the plague made its appearance in the neighborhood. Further, 
the plague, at least during the summer or while south wind was preyail- 
ing, seemed to have a special tendency to spread from south to north. H 
the history of swine-plague is inquired into it will probably be found 
that that tendency has been prevailing every year. This year, for 
instance, the disease made its appearance, as I have been informed, for 
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the first time, in Wisconsin. These facts, of course, could not fail to be 
suggestive. So I conceived the idea that the contagious or infectious 
principle, abundant in the excretions of the diseased animals, might rise in 
the air in daytime, be carried off a certain distance by winds, and come 
down again during the night with the dew. That such might be the 
case appeared to be possible, because the excrements of hogs, if exposed 
to the influence of sunlight, heat, rain, and wind, are soon ground to 
powder (partially at least), which is fine enough to be raised into the 
‘air and to be carried off by winds. Moreover, as the bacillus-germs, 
which, I have no doubt, must be looked upon as the infectious principle, 
are so exceedingly small, it appears to be possible and even probable 
that they are carried up into the air by the aqueous vapors arising from 
evaporating urine and moisture contained in the excrements, and from 
other evaporating fluids (small pools of water), which may have become 
polluted with the excretions of sick hogs. To ascertain the facts, I col- 
lected dew from the herbage of a hog-lot occupied by diseased animals, 
and also from the grass of an adjoining pasture, and on examining the 
same under the microscope I found the identical bacilii and bacillus- 
germs invariably found in the blood, other fiuids, and morbid tissues 
of swine affected with the plague. (See drawing VII, fig. 5.) Conse- 
quently I have come to the conclusion that the bacillus-germs rise into 
the air during the day, are carried from one place to another by the 
wind, and are introduced into the organism of the animal either by eat- . 
ing herbage (grass, clover, &c.), or old straw covered with dew, or by 
entering wounds and being absorbed by the veins and lymphatics. 
There is, however, still another way by which the contagious or infec- 
tious principle is conveyed from one place to another. It is by means 
of running water. It has been observed that wherever swine-plague 
prevailed among hogs that had access to running water (as small 
creeks, streamlets, &c.), that all the hogs and pigs which had access 
to the creek or streamlet below contracted the disease, usually within 
a short time, while all the animals which had access above remained 
exempted, unless they became infected by other means. I could cite a 
large number of instances, but as this observation has been made every- 
where, probably nobody who is at all acquainted with swine-plague will 
ask for any further proof. 

As to the distance which the infectious principle can be conveyed 
through the air, I cannot make any accurate statements, but have rea- 
sons to believe that swine located a distance of one mile from any dis- 
eased herd willbe safe. To decide this point, which is of very great im- 
portance, requires careful experiments. ! 

The nature of the infectious or contagious principle—The experiments 
with pigs A and C, though not conclusive and needing repetition, indi- 
cate very strongly, as has already been mentioned, that the bacilli and 
their germs found invariably in the bloed, in the morbidly changed tis- 
sues, and in the excretions of the diseaséd swine, must constitute the 
infectious or contagious principle of swine-plague. I, for my part, am 
convinced that such is the case. Still I should hesitate to express this 
opinion if it was supported only by those experiments and not by other 
facts, such as the peculiarities in the spreading of the disease, the man- 
ner in which the infectious principle is acting and is communicated to 
healthy animals, and the workings of the morbid process. (See next 
chapter.) At any rate, if the bacilli and bacillus-germs constitute the 
infectious principle, all the strange features of swine-plague find a satis- 
factory explanation; but if the infectious principle consists in an un- 
known and mysterious chemical something, the peculiarities of the dis- 
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ease are, to say the least, enveloped in mystery and cannot be explained. 
What Professor Beale calls bioplasm could not be discovered under the 
microscope. 

In want of a better name I have called the bacilli “ bacilli suis,” be- | 
cause the same, as far as I have been able to learn, are peculiar to and | 
characteristic of swine-plague. The bacillus-germs are small round 
bodies of—as near as I can figure without the aid of a micrometer— 
about 0.0007 millimeter diameter, and reflect the light very strongly. 
The bacilli suis are small, almost straight, cylindrical bodies of about ° 
0.003 to 0.005 millimeter in length, and 0.0007 to 0.0008 millimeter in 
thickness, sometimes moving and sometimes without motion, and in cer- 
tain stages of development slightly moniliform, but in others apparently 
not. (See drawings.) 

The causes.—W hether the disease is caused exclusively by infection— 
by the bacilli and their germs being conveyed directly or indirectly from 
diseased animals to healthy ones—or whether those bacilli swis and their 
germs can be produced independently from, and outside of, the organ- 
ism of swine; whether, in other words, swine-plague is a pure contagion, 
caused exclusively by means of the infectious or contagious principle, 
or can develop spontaneously, is a very important question, which can 
be solved only by protracted experiments, and may not be solved at all 
until the question as to whether a ‘‘generatio equivoca” is possible or 
actually taking place or not has found a definite solution. If the bacilli 
suis and their germs constitute the sole cause of swine-plague, as they 
undoubtedly do, the disease must be considered as a pure contagion, 
like many other contagious or infectious diseases, not capable of a pro- 
topathic or spontaneous development, as long as the possibility of a 
“generatio equivoca” is denied, but if the latter is admitted, or proved 
to be taking place, a spontaneous development must be considered not 
only as possible but also as very probable. 

If the conclusions I have arrived at concerning the cause of the dis- 
ease are correct, and I have scarcely any doubt they are, the question 
as to the causes has been solved. Still, as a positive knowledge of the 
true cause or causes is of the greatest importance, and as my experi- 
ments are not numerous enough to be absolutely conclusive, further 
investigations and more experiments of the same, or of similar kind, will 
be very desirable, and, indeed, necessary, in order to obtain absolute 
certainty as to the true nature of the cause or causes. 

One thing I am sure of, and that is that an exclusive corn diet, as has 
been asserted by several agricultural writers, wallowing in dirt and 
nastiness, starvation, in.and in breeding, &c., although by no means 
calculated to promote health or to invigorate the animal organism, can 
not constitute the cause and cannot produce a solitary case of swine- 
plague, unless the infectious principles (the bacilli and their germs) are 
present. If they are, then, of course, dirt and nastiness, consumptior 
of unclean food and of dirty’ water, facilitate an infection, and warmtl 
and moisture, pregnant with organic substances, or organic substance: 
in a State of decay, are undoubtedly well calculated to preserve thi 
bacillus-germs and to develop the bacilli. 

Whether the disease can be communicated to other animals beside 
swine or not, is a question I am trying at present to decide. Some tim 
ago I had an occasion to throw away some morbid tissues (parts of dis 
eased lungs) of a diseased hog, which I had used for microscopical ex 

amination. I threw them—very carelessly, I admit—into an empty le 
full of rank weeds, across the road. About a week after several chicken 
(four or five) died in the neighborhood, of so-called “ chicken-cholera 
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Although there was no proof whatever that these chickens had con- 
sumed the morbid tissues, there was a possibility that they had. I 
bought two healthy chickens, kept them separate, each in a coop, and 
fed them with the morbidly changed colon of a diseased pig. They 
consumed the same.in my presence, but up to date (November 12th) no 
results have made their appearance. Further, as no case of an infection 
of any other animals besides swine has come to my knowledge, it would 
seem that swine-plague is a disease peculiar to swine like pleuro-pneu- 
monia to cattle. 
6. THE MORBID PROCESS. 


Concerning the nature of the morbid process, or the manner in which 
the morbid changes are brought about, the microscope has made some 
important revelations. 

In ali those post-mortem examinations (fifty-three in number) which I 
have made since August 8rd, and in all those I had an opportunity of 
making before that time, I found the lungs more or less atiected. The 
same were partially hepatized, and partially filled yet with fluid exuda- 
tion o1 blood-serum. Besides that, where the morbid changes in the 
lungs were of recent origin, innumerable small red specks, caused by 
capillary hyperemia, or, rather, a stagnation of the blood or embolism 
in the capillaries, could be observed. In several other cases—four or five 


~ in number—where the morbid changes in the lungs were not of a recent 


origin, or older than, say, two weeks, innumerable small, round, and 
larger confluent tuberculous-looking centers of beginning suppuration or 
decay (incipient abscesses) presented themselves, especially in the lower 
and anterior portions of the lungs, and usually more pronounced in the 
right lobe than in the left one. My friend, Dr. Prentice, who is not 
only a veterinary surgeon, but also a practicing physician, pronounced 
the lungs of Mr. Bassett’s boar (two years old, and three weeks sick), 
thus changed, similar or identical in appearance to the consumptive or 
tuberculous lungs of a human being. Close investigation, however, 
soon revealed the fact that all the morbid changes found in the lungs of 
different animals—innumerable small red specks, accumulation of blood- 
serum or exudation, hepatization, red, brown, and gray, and incipient ab- 
scesses—are the products or the consequences of extensive capillary em- 
bolism. The other morbid changes, usually found in the thoracic cavity, 
such as pleuritis, pericarditis, accumulation of straw-colored serum, and 
the morbid changes found sometimes in the heart, but especially in the 
auricles, in which, in numerous cases, the capillary vessels have been 
found to be gorged with blood, tend also to show that embolism consti- 
tutes the cause, or at least the main cause, of all those changes. The 
microscope very fortunately has revealed how this embolism is effected. 
The capillaries of the lungs, as is well known, are narrower than those 
in other parts of the body. The blood of the diseased animals, and es- 
pecially the blood-serum deposited in the affected pulmonal tissue, con- 
tain invariably large numbers of bacillus-germs and bacilli. These bacil- 
lus-germs, as I have observed with the microscope, and as Hallier, who 
calls them micrococci, nine years ago found, bud and develop to bacilli, 
and show, at a certain period of their development, a great tendency to 
agglutinate to each other, and to form in that way larger or smaller, ir- 
regular-shaped, and apparently somewhat viscous clusters. (See draw- 
ing I, fig. 1; drawing IX, fig. la.) These clusters, or some of them, 
are large enough to close or to obstruct the finer capillaries, and to stop 
in that way the capillary circulation. As a necessary consequence, the 
serum of the blood transudes through the walls of the capillary vessels, 
23 AGR 
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and is deposited in the tissue of the lungs, in the thoracic cavity, and in 
the pericardium. Insome cases, and at some places, the tender walls of 
the finer capillaries yield to the pressure and rupture, and then extrava- 
sations of blood, such as have been observed in several cases, are the con- 
sequence. The capillary redness, and the red and purple spots cbserved 
in certain comparatively fine portions of the skin, and in the subeu- 
taneous tissues, I have no doubt, are also a product of the same process, 


and are caused by capillary embolism. If the animals would only live’ 


long enough, gangrene or mortification of parts of the skin would be nxet 
with quite often, but as other morbid changes cause death, and thus 
terminate the morbid process usually before the stagnation of the blood 
in the skin becomes perfect, gangrene or mortification has heen found 
only once in the skin on the lower surface of the body. Certain morbid 
changes in the abdominal cavity, such as abdominal dropsy, and the 
blood extravasations found repeatedly in various organs, such as stom- 
ach and intestines, are due to the same cause. The clusters or bacillus- 
germs also constitute probably the cause of the swelling of the lymphatic 
glands. Microscopic examinations of the interior of those glands (see 
drawing IV, fig. 3) revealed invariably, besides some lymph-corpuseles, 
immense numbers of bacilli and bacillus-germs in different stages of de- 
velopment, some budding, some agglutinated to each other, and some 


in process of agglutination, &c. These clusters of bacillus-germs, it . 


seems, not only close the capillary blood-vessels, but probably also the 
finer lymphatics ramifying in the glands; a swelling of the latter, there- 
fore, is a natural consequence. 
The production of the morbid growths (swine-plague tumors would be 
a good name), which are found in nearly every case on the mucous mem- 
brane of the cecum and colon, and sometimes, though not so often, on 
the mucous membrane of other intestines, such as ilium, jejunum, duode- 
num, stomach, gall-bladder, and uterus, and even on the conjunctiva and 
the gums, is not so easily explained. It seems that a proliferous process 
is taking place; new epithelium-cells and connective-tissue corpuscles 
are formed rapidly, but decay before fully developed. These new morbid 
and rapidly decaying cells are imbedded in a stroma of a dense connec- 
tive tissue which, too, is a morbid product, and formed rapidly. Im the 
older and larger morbid growths or tumors in the cecum and colon this 
connective tissue is usually very abundant, especially in the frequently 
pedicle-shaped foot or basis. The proliferous morbid growths which 
oceur in the small intestines are almost destitute of it. If these morbid 
growths or tumors are examined under the microscope, immense num- 
bers of bacillt suis, some of them moving very repidly and others at rest 
(sometimes some other bacteria), and comparatively few bacillus-germs 
will be seen. (See drawing III, fig. 5; drawing VI, fig. 1; drawing V, 
fig. 2; drawing IV, fig: 2; drawing VII, fig. 2, and drawing X, fig. 2.) 
It appears to be probable that the excessive proliferous growth ef the 
epithelium-cells and connective-tissue corpuscles is caused by a constant 
irritation of the mucous membrane, or of the membrana intermedia 
(basement or limitary membrane, Fleming), produced by the éacilli. This 
is the more probable, as those morbid growths occur especially in such 
parts of the alimentary canal in which the food is known to tarry the 
longest, in the czeeum and in the colon. The morbid changes (uleera- 
tions) found occasionally in the skin, where they sometimes cause whole 
portions to become mortified or decayed and to slough off, occur, it seems, 
only in parts where a wound or lesion has been existing into which the 
infectious principle, the bacilli or their germs, have been introduced; so, 
for instance, in the teats of brood-sows wounded by pigs, and in the nose 
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of hogs and pigs that have been ringed. These morbid changes in the 
skin, it would seem, are produced in a similar way as the morbid growths 
in the intestines, with only this difference, that instead of an excrescence 
loss of substance makes its appearance. The skin is constantiy exposed 
to the atmospheric air, and to a much lower and more changeable tem- 
perature than the mucous membrane of the intestines, and in consequence 
the process of decay may become more rapid and may exceed the prob- 
ably slower process of production. 

/ 


7. PERIOD OF, INCUBATION. 


The period of incubation—perhaps more correctly ‘“‘stage of coloniza- 
tion,” Klebs—or the time passing between an infection and the first out- 
break of the disease, I have found to be from five to fifteen days, or on 
an average of about seven days. Still, [have no doubt that in single 
cases an outbreak may take place a day or two sooner, and in others, 
though rarely, a day or two later. 


8. MEASURES OF PREVENTION. 


As swine-plague is a contagious or infectious disease, which spreads 
everywhere by means of direct and indirect infection, and as a sponta- 
neous development is problematic, or has not yet been proven, the prin- 
cipal means of preventior must consist in preventing a dissemination of 
the contagious or infectious principle, and in an immediate, prompt, and 
thorough destruction of the same wherever it may be found. To prevent 
successfully a dissemination of the contagion and to secure a prompt 
destruction of the same, stringent legislation will be found necessary. 
As it is, the contagion or the infectious principle is, and has been, 
disseminated through the whole country in a wholesale manner, as I 
shall show immediately. During the first month of my presence in 
Champaign I stopped at the Doane House, a hotel belonging to the 
Iilinois Central Railroad Company, and constituting also the railroad 
depot. Every night car-loads of diseased hogs destined for Chicago 
passed my window. Only a very short time ago, on one of the last 
days of October, a farmer, J.T. M., living near Tolono, sold sixty-seven 
hogs (some, if not all of them, diseased and a few of them already in a 
dying condition) for two cents a pound, to be shipped to Chicago. I 
could cite numerous instances, but I think it is not necessary, because 
these facts are known to every one where swine-plague is prevailing. 
Besides, in nearly every little town in the neighborhood of which cases 
of swine-plague are of frequent occurrence, is a rendering establishment 
to which dead hogs are brought. These establishments pay one cent a 
pound, and the farmers haul their dead hogs, sometimes ten or fifteen 
miles, in open wagons, past farms, barns, and hog-lots, and disseminate 
thereby the germs of the disease through the whole country. The trans- 
portation of dead hogs by wagon, I admit, might be stopped by State 
laws, but the latter prove usually to be ineffective where railroad com- 
panies (inter-State and international traffic) are concerned. I include 
international traffic, because swine-plague is or has been prevailing in 
Europe. Besides that, there are other contagious diseases which spread 
exclusively by means of their contagion—I will mention only gianders, 
foot and mouth disease or aphthe, and plewro-pneumonia of cattle—and 
can be stamped out and be prevented from spreading only by efficient 
Congressional legislation. Pleuro-pneumonia particularly deserves spe- 
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efal attention. It has already gained a firm foothold in the East, and 
would undoubtedly invade the West very soon, or would have done so 
long ago, if the traffic in cattle were from East to West instead of from 
West to East. It may, however, at any time be carried to the West by 
shipments of blooded cattle from the Hast the same as it was imported 
from Holland to New York, and having once entered any of the Western 
States or Territories it will soon find ample means to spread toward the 
East again and to sweep the whole country. If it comes to that it will 
prove to be much more disastrous to the live-stock interest of the United 
States than swine-plague or any other contagious disease. 

If any transportation of, or traffic in, diseased and dead swine is ef- 
fectually prohibited by proper laws, a spreading of the swine-plague on 
a large scale will be impossible, and its ravages will remain limited to 
localities where the disease-germs have not been destroyed, and been 
preserved till the same find sufficient food again. In order to prevent 
such a local spreading, two remedies may be resorted to. The one is a 
radical one, and consists in destroying every sick hog or pig immediately, 
wherever the disease makes its appearance, and in disinfecting the in- 
fected premises by such means as are the most effective and the most 
practicable. If this is done, and if healthy hogs are kept away from 
such a locality, say for one month after the diseased animals have been 
destroyed, and the sties, pens, &c., disinfected with chloride of lime or 
carbolic acid, and the yards plowed, &c., the disease will be stamped 
out. I know that this is a violent way of dealing with the plague, but 
in the end it may prove to be by far the cheapest. The other remedy is 
more of a palliative character, and may be substituted if swine-plague, 
as is now the case, is prevailing almost everywhere, or in cases in which 
the radical measures are considered as too severe and too sweeping. It 
consists in a perfect isolation of every diseased herd, not only during 
the actual existence of the plague but for some time, say one month, 
after the occurrence of the last case of sickness, and after the sties and 
pens have been thoroughly cleaned and disinfected with carbolic acid 
or other disinfectants of equal efficiency, and the yards, &c., plowed. 
Old straw-stacks, &c., must be burned, or rapidly converted into ma- 
nure. It is also very essential that diseased animals are not allowed any 
access to running water, streamlets, or creeks accessible to other healthy 
swine. Those healthy hogs and pigs which are within the possible influ- 
ence of the contagious or infectious principle, perhaps on the same farm 
or in the immediate neighborhood of a diseased herd, must be pro- 
tected by special means. For these, I think, it will be best to make 
movable pens, say eight feet square, of common fence-boards (eleven 
fence-boards will make a pen); put two animals in each pen; place the 
latter, if possible, on high and dry ground, but by no means in an old 
hog-lot, on a manure-heap, or near a slough, and move each pen every 
noon to a new place, until after all danger has passed. If this is done 
the animals will not be compelled to eat their food soiled with exere- 
ments, and as dry earth is a good disinfectant, an infection, very likely, 
will not take place. Besides this, the troughs must always be cleaned 
before water or food is put in, and the water for drinking must be fresh 
and pure, or be drawn from a good well immediately before it is poured 

into the troughs. Water from ponds, or that which has been exposed 
in any way or manner to a contamination with the infectious principle, 
must not be used. If all this is complied with, and the disease notwith- 
standing should make its appearance and attack one or another of the 
animals thus kept, very likely it will remain confined to that one pen. 
If the hogs or pigs cannot be treated in that way, it will be advisable 
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to keep every one shut up in its pen, or in a bare yard, from sundown 
until the dew next morning has disappeared from the grass, and to allow 
neither sick hogs nor pigs, nor other animals, nor even persons, who 
have been near or in contact with animals affected with swine-plague, to 
come near the animals intended to be protected. That good ventilation 
and general cleanliness constitute valuable auxiliary measures of pre- 
vention may not need any mentioning. ‘The worst thing that possibly can 
be done, if swine-plague is prevailing in the neighborhood, is to shelter 
the hogs and pigs under or in an old straw or hay stack, because noth- 
ing is more apt to absorb the contagious or infectious principle, and to 
preserve it longer or more effectively than old straw, hay, or manure- 
heaps composed mostly of hay or straw. It is even probable that the 
contagion of swine-plague, like that of some other contagious diseases, 
if absorbed by, or clinging to, old straw or hay, &c., will remain effective 
and a source of spreading the disease for months, and maybe for a year. 

Therapeutically but little can be done to prevent an outbreak of swine- 
plague. Where it is sufficient to destroy the infectious principle outside 
of the animal organism, carbolic acid is effective, and, therefore, a good 
disinfectant ; but where the contagious or infectious principle has already 
entered the animal organism its value is doubtful. Still, wherever there 
is cause to suspect that the food or the water for drinking may have be- 
come contaminated with the contagion of swine-plague, it will be advis- 
able to give every morning and evening some carbolic acid, say about 
ten drops for each animal weighing from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, in the water for drinking ; and wherever there 
is reason to suspect that the infectious principle may be floating in the 
air, it will be advisable to treat every wound or scratch a hog or pig may, 
happen to have immediately with diluted carbolic acid. During a time, 
or in @ neighborhood in which swine-plague is prevailing, care should be 
taken neither to ring nor to castrate any hog or pig, because every 
wound, no matter how small, is apt to become a port of entry for the 
infectious principle, and the very smallest amount of the latter is sufii- 
cient to produce the disease. 

Still, all these minor measures and precautions will avail but little 
unless a dissemination of the infectious principle, or disease-germs, is 
made impossible. 1. Any transportation of dead, sick, or infected swine, 
and even of hogs or pigs that have been the least exposed to the con- 
tagion, or may possibly constitute the bearers of the same, must be 
effectively prohibited. 2. Every one who loses a hog or pig by swine- 
plague must be compelled by law to bury the same immediately, or as 
soon as it is dead, at least four feet deep, or else to cremate the carcass 
at once, so that the contagious or infectious principle may be thoroughly 
See and not be carried by dogs, wolves, rats, crows, &c., to other 
places. 

Another thing may yet be mentioned, which, if properly executed, 
will at least aid very materially in preventing the disease; that is, to 
give all food either in clean troughs, or if corn in the ear is fed, to throw 
it on a wooden platform which can be swept clean before each feeding. 


9. TREATMENT. 


If the cause and the nature of the morbid process and the character 
and the importance of the morbid changes are taken into proper con- 
sideration, it cannot be expected that a therapeutic treatment will be of 
much avail in a fully developed case of swine-plague. ‘“ Specific” reme- 
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dies, such as are advertised in column advertisements in certain news- 
papers, and warranted to be infallible, or to cure every case, can do no 
good whatever. They are a downright fraud, and serve only to draw 
the money out of the pockets of the despairing farmer, who is ready to 
catch at any straw. Wo cure has ever been found for glanders, anthrax, 
and cattle-plague, diseases that have been known for more than two 
thousand years, and that have been investigated again and again by 
the most learned veterinarians and the best practitioners of Hurope, ~ 
and yet there is to-day not even a prospect that a treatment will ever be 
discovered to which those diseases, once fully developed, will yield. 
Neither is there any prospect or probability that fully developed swine- 
plague will ever yield to treatment. It is true that the bacilli suis and 
their germs can be killed or destroyed if outside of the animal organism, 
or within reach on the surface of the animal’s body. Almost any known 
disinfectant—carbolic acid, thymic acid, chloride of lime, creosote, and 
a great many others—will destroy them. But the bacilli and their germs 
are not on the surface of the body, except in such parts of the skin and 
accessible mucous membranes (conjunctiva and gums) that may happen 
to have become affected by the morbid process. They are inside of the. 
‘organism, and not only in every part and tissue morbidly affected, in 
every morbid product, and in every lymphatic gland, but they are also in 
every drop of blood and in every particle of a drop of blood circulating 
in the whole organism. Who, I would like to ask, will have the audacity 
to assert that he is able to destroy those baciilt and their germs without 
disturbing the economy of the animal organism to such an extent as to 
cause the immediate death of the animal? But even if means should 
be found by which these bacilli and their germs can be destroyed with- 
out serious injury to the animal, a destruction of the same will not be 
sufficient to effect a eure. Important morbid changes must be repaired; 
extensive embolism is existing in some very vital organs; a rapid, pro- 
liferous growth of morbid cells has set in; some of the intestines (ce- 
cum and colon) may have become perforated; exudations have been 
deposited in the lungs, in the thoracic cavity, in the pericardium, and in 
the abdominal cavity; the heart itself may have been morbidly changed, 
and every lymphatic gland in the whole organism become diseased. 
How, I would like to know, will those quacks who advertise their “Sure 
Cure” and their high-sounding “ Specifies” to swindle the farmer’ out of 
his hard-earned dollars and cents—how, I ask, will those quacks restore, 
repair, stop, and reduce all those morbid changes? 

Still, I do not wish to say that a rational treatment can do no good; 
on the contrary, it may in many cases avert the worst and most fatal 
merbid changes, and may thereby aid nature considerably in effecting 
a recovery in all those eases in which the disease presents itself in a mild 
form, and in which very dangerous or irreparable morbid changes have 
not yet taken place. A good dieteticat treatment, however, including a 
strict observation of sanitary principles, is of much more importance 
than the use of medicines. In the first place, the sick animals, if possi- 
ble, should be kept one by one-in separate pens. The latter, if mov- 
able—movable ones, perhaps six to eight feet square and without a 
floor, are preferable—ought to be moved once a day, at noon, or after the 
dew has disappeared from the grass; if the pens are not movable, they 
must be kept serupulously clean, because a pig affected with swine- 
plague has a vitiated appetite, and eats its own excrements and those 
of others, and, as those excrements contain innumerable hacillt and their 
germs, will add thereby fuel to the flame; in other words, will increase 
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the extent and the malignancy of the morbid process by introducing 
into the organism more and more of the infectious principle. The food 
given ought to be clean, of the very best quality and easy of digestion, 
and the water for drinking must be clean and fresh, be supplied three 
times a day in a clean trough, and be drawn each time, if possible, from a 
deep well. Water from ponds and water that has been standing in open 
vessels, and that may possibly have become contaminated with the infee- 
tious principle, should not be used. If the diseased animal has any 
wounds or lesions, they must be washed or dressed from one to three 
times a day with diluted: carbolie acid or other equally effective disin- 
fectants. 

Concerning a therapeutic treatment, I have made several experiments, 
the principal ones of which I will relate, not because they are illustra- 
tive of success, as they are not, but because some interesting features 
of the disease will be brought to light. A therapeutic treatment—that 
is, as far as my experiments are able to show—has not been very success- 
ful, but the facts will speak for themselves. 


1, EXPERIMENTS AT MY EXPERIMENTAL STATION, THE VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL OF THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


October 8.—At 5.30 o’clock, p. m., received from Mr. J. A. Hossack eight diseased 
swine of yarious size and age for experimental treatment. They were put in pen No. 
3, which had been thoroughly cleaned, and were fed three times a day with corn in 
the ear, and provided with clean water for drinking. I had engaged and had comfort- 
able room for only three or four, but Mr. Hossack thought best to bring me eyery 
sick animal he had at that time on his place. So it happened that five of the pigs 
were in an almost dying condition when they arrived. I numbered them J, I, WI, 
IV, V, VI, VU, and VIII. The therapentic treatment consisted in giving three times 
a day about ten drops of carbolic acid in the water for drinking for each hundred 
pounds of live weight. In deciding upon that amount, it was taken into considera- 
tion that some of the water would remain unconsumed, The troughs were emptied 
and cleaned each time before fresh water was put in. 

October 9.—Pig I, a Small animal, dead. Post-mortem examination was made by Dr. 
Prentice, and revealed the usual morbid changes—hepatization, pleuritis, serum in 
pericardium, and morbid growths in cecum and colon. 

October 10.—Pig II, a large shoat from eight to ten months old, dead. Post-mortem 
examination by Dr. Prentice. Nearly the same results. 

October 11.—Pig ITI, a small animal, dead. It had probably died on the evening of 

the 10th; at least it was very much decompesed in the morning, andas pig B had 
died and had to be examined, no post-mortem examination was made. 
_ October 12.—Pig IV, dead; had died during the night. No. V, an old sow, and 
Nos. VI, VII, and VIII yet alive. No. VIII isthe only one that has any appetite. 
Pig V1 is very low, and will soon die. Post-mortem examination of-No.1Y Exter- 
nally: skin on lower surface of the body and ketween. the legs purple. Internally: 
lymphatic glands enlarged ; bronchial tubes filled with mucus; both lobes of the 
lungs, but the left one more than the right, hepatized—red, brown, and gray hepati- 
zation; two cunces of straw-colored serum in pericardium, and plastic exudations on 
the surface of the heart. In abdominal cavity about one pint of serum; spleen en- 
larged ; kidneys normal; mesenteric glands enlarged; intestines freefrom any morbid 
hehe and without any lesions whatever; interior of stomach slightly covered with 
bile. ‘ 

October 13.—Old sow No. V and young sow No. VIII (eight months old) haye a little 
appetite. No. VI is very weak, and No. VII is dull; seems to haye considerable press- 
ure upon the brain. In the evening No. VI is in a dying condition, and lies motion- 
less in a corner. Sows Nos. V. and VIII have some appetite; No. VII breathes 
with a throbbing motion of the flanks; seems to have headache, is yery dull, and 
holds its nose persistently to the floor. 

October 14.—Sow Vill considerably improved ; sow V some appetite; VII verylow; 
and Yidead. For post-mortem examination of No. VI, see account given in the chap- 
ter on Morbid Changes. 

October 15.—Old sow No, V and sow No. VIII coughing a good deal; VIII hasa 
good appetite; V has not. No. VII, a sow pig about eight months old, dead in the 
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pen. Post-mortem examination of No. VII at 8.30 o’clock a, m. Externally: Skin 
on nose, neck, and lower surface of body purple in spots and patches; carcass not 
very much emaciated. Internally: some adhesion between posterior part of right 
lobe of lungs and diaphragm; costal pleura and pericardium affected; surface of the 
lungs exhibits numerous small red specks; both lobes are partially hepatized, and con- 
tain considerable exudation yet in a fluid condition. (See photographs, Plates I and 
If.) External coat of posterior vena cava morbidly changed, inflamed, and coalesced 
with pulmonal pleura. In abdominal cavity: numerous light-colored nodules or tu- 
bercles on the surface of the spleen, some of the size of a millet seed, and others as 
large as asmall pea; mesenteric glands very much enlarged; numeroussmall ulcerous 
tumors or morbid growths on mucous membrane of cecum and colon; the whole inte- 
rior surface of jejunum, for several feet in length one uninterrupted layer of a morbid 
growth and subsequent decay of epithelium cells, easily removed with the back of the 
scalpel, and leaving behind, if thus removed, an uneven villous surface. 

October 16.—Old sow No. V and sow No. VIII fair appetite; both cough a great deal. 
Old sow V discharged yesterday and to-day large quantities of a glassy mucus exud- 
ing from the nose. Discovered two ulcerating sores, one in the left middle teat and 
one in the right forward teat. Her pigs had been weaned a short time before she con- 
tracted the disease. 

October 17.—Sows V and VIII improving, that is, are less indifferent to surround- 
ings and have better appetite, but still cough a great deal. 

October 18.—Sows V and VIII improving; but especially VIII, which has good ap- 
petite. In afternoon sow V had some diarrhea, probably caused by feeding on new 
corn—old corn had been fed before. 

October 19.—Old sow V has diarrhea; feces green and semi-fluid. Sow VIII seems 
to be improving, at least eats a good deal. Sow V is perfectly blind. 

October 20.—Sows V and VIII still coughing considerably, but are otherwise im- 
proving. 

October 21.—Sows V and VIII improving; VIITis already in a little better condition. 

October 22.—Sows V and VIII improving. 

October 23.— Sow V is still very slow in her movements, but her appetite is much 
better. Sow VIII still shows difficulty of breathing, but may otherwise be considered 
as recovered. The diarrhea of sow V has disappeared. 

October 24.—Sows V and VIII improving; have good appetite, and are not near so 
thirsty as formerly; both coughsome. Recovery may be considered certain. 

October 25.—Sow V very much improved; ulcer in forward teat is healing rapidly 
(the ulcers have been treated with diluted carbolic acid). Sow VIII shows no morbid 
symptoms, except some coughing and some difficulty of breathing. She has very good 
appetite and is very lively. 

October 26.—Sow V eats tolerably well, but is still weak. Sow VIII eats and drinks 
well, and might be looked upon as perfectly healthy if it were not for the yet existing 
ie of breathing. The excrements have gradually lost their peculiar offensive 
smell. 

A ouvher 27.—Sow V fair, and sow VIII very good appetite. The latter is getting 
vely. 

October 28.—No perceptible change. 

a Cooler 29.—Sow V more active, but still partially blind. Sow VIII is gaining in 
esh. 

October 30.—Both sows have good appetite and are visibly improving. 

October 31.—Both improving steadily. 

November 1.—Sows V and VIII keep on improving. The ulcers of sow V have 
healed, and her sight has been partially restored. ‘The carbolic-acid treatment has 
been continued to this day (November 1), but is now discontinued. 

November 6.—Both sows have been returned to their ownérs. Sow VIII is like a 
perfectly healthy pig, but coughs‘some and also shows aslight difficulty of breathing. 
Sow V has almost entirely recovered her eyesight; is not in as good condition as sow 
VIII, and coughs some, but breathes perfectly easy. 

October 26.—Received of Mr. D. Burwash, at 6 o’clock a. m., a Berkshire pig, about 
five months old, for experimental purposes; it had been sick two or three days. It 
proved to be very severely affected, but was in a good condition as to flesh. Treat- 
ment: about eight or nine drops of carbolic acid in the water for drinking every 
morning, and about two drams of bisulphite of soda and one dram of carbonate of 
soda every evening. The pig was designated as No. IX, and put in pen No. 2. 

October 27.—Pig No. IX worse; has plain symptoms of pneumonia; died in the 
afternoon. Post-mortem examination three hours after death; four ounces of serum in 
chest, and also a like quantity in pericardium; trachea filled with mucus; both lobes 
of lungs congested and gorged with exudation; capillary vessels of the auricles of the 
heart gorged with blood; spleen enlarged, and large numbers of tubercle-like excres- 
cences on its lower surface; czecum and colon full of hardened feces; a few ulcerous 
tumors in cecum, and two large decaying morbid growthsin colon; mesenteric glands 
enlarged; other organs healthy. 
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Numerous other experiments have been made, and quite a variety of 
medicines have been tested at different places and in different herds. 
Some of those experiments have been carried out under my personal 
superintendence, and some by the owners of the diseased animals in ac- 
cordance with my instructions. But as the results obtained with any 
one of them are far from satisfactory, it will be sufficient to mention 
only afew. The principal medicines tried were carbolic acid, bisulphite 
of soda, thymol, salicylic acid, white hellebore or veratrum album, as an 
emetic, alcohol, and sulphate of iron, and it has been found that neither 
of them possesses any special curative value. Ina few cases in which 
most of the lesions were external, applications of very much diluted 
thymol or thymic acid produced apparently good ‘results; the animals 
recovered, but might have recovered at any rate. Diluted carbolic acid 
has been used for the same purpose and with the same results. An 
emetic of white hellebore or veratrum album was given to some shoats 
(about eight or nine months old, and property of Dr. Hall, at Savoy), 
in the first stage of the disease, and seemed to have arrested the morbid 
process immediately, at least the shoats recovered. In other more de- 
veloped cases it did no good whatever. Bisulphite of soda, salicylic 
acid, and carbolic acid were used quite extensively, but no good results 
plainly due to the influence of those drugs have been observed in 
any case in which the disease had fully developed, neither by myself 
nor by others. Sulphate of iron has proved to be decidedly injurious. 
Mr. Bassetti used it quite persistently for forty-five nice shoats. Forty- 
three of them died, one recovered from a slight attack—it had external 
lesions, which were treated with carbolic acid—and one remained ex- 
empted. ‘To bleed sick hogs, in some places a customary practice among 
farmers against all ailments of swine, has had invariably the very worst 
consequences, and accelerated a fatal termination. A great many farm- 
ers in the neighborhood of Champaign haveused several kinds of “ spe- 
cifics ” and “ sure cure ” nostrums, but none of them are inclined to talk 
about the results obtained, and so it must be supposed that the latter 
have remained invisible. One case, which should have been related in 
the chapter on “ Prevention,” deserves to be mentioned. Mr. Crews had 
forty-odd hogs, of which he had lost ten or twelve, and was losing at 
the rate of two to four a day. I advised him to separate those appar- 
ently yet healthy, or but slightly affected, from the very sick ones; to 
put the former in a separate yard, not accessible to the others; to feed 
them clean food; to water them three times a day froma well, and to 
give to each animal, two or three times a day, about ten drops of car- 
bolic acid in their drinking water. He did so, and saved every one he 
separated (fourteen in number), while all others, with the exception of 
two animals which died later, died within a short time. 


Respectfully submitted. 
H. J. DETMERS, V. S. 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 15, 1878. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 


Sir: Since the 15th of November, the day on which J forwarded to you my full re- 
port, I have devoted my time principally to a solution of some of those questions 
which had not been fully answered, and have succeeded in ascertaining some addi- 
tienal facts of practical importance. In addition to this the correctness of my conelu- 
sions as to the nature of the infectious principle, and the manner in which swine- 
plague is communicated, has been confirmed by further observations. The vitality of 
the infectious principle has been tested by experiment; several herds of diseased swine 
and places where the disease had been prevailing, and where healthy pigs had been 
introduced a few weeks after the occurrence of the last case of swine-piague, have 
been yisited, and a few more post-mortem examinations have been made. In the fol- 
lowing, which may be cgnsidered as a supplement to my report of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, I have the honor of submitting to you, very respectfully, the results of my inves- 
tigation. 

1. THE BACILLI SUIS. 


These are found invariably, either in one form or another, in all fluids—such as blood, 
urine, mucus, fluid exudations, &c.—in all morbidly affected tissues, and in the ex- 
crements of the diseased animals, and constitute, beyond a doubt, the infectious prin- 
ciple, or produce the morbid process if transmitted, directly or indirectly, from a 
diseased animal to a healthy one. These bacilli undergo several changes, and require 
a certain length of time tor further propagation; consequently, if introduced into 
an animal organism, some time—a period of incubation; or a stage of colonization— 
must pass before morbid symptoms can make their appearance. Three stages of de- 
velopment (a germ or micrococcus stage, a bacillus or rod-bacterium stage, and a germ- 
producing stage) can be discerned. 

The micrococci, globular bacteria, or bacillus-germs, as I prefer to call them, are 
found in immense nunibers in the fluids, but especially in the blood and in the exuda- 
tions of the diseased animals. If the temperature is not too low, and if sufficient oxy- 
gen is present, they soon develop or grow lengthwise, by a kind of budding process— 
a globular bacterium, or bacillus-germ, constantly observed under the microscope, 
budded, and grew to double its length in exactly two hours in a temperature of 70° 
F. (see drawing)—and change gradually to rod-bacteria, or bacilli. Some of the latter, 
finally, after a day or two, if cireumstances are favorable, commence to grow again in 
length, until they appear, magnified 850 diameters, to be from one to six inches long. 
At the same time, however, they become very brittle, and break into two or more 
pieces. Where a break or separation is to take place, at first a knee or angle is 
formed, and then a complete break or separation is efiected by a swinging motion of 
both ends, which move to and fro, and alternately open and close, or stretch and bend 
the knee or angle. After the division has become perfect, which takes only a minute 
or two, both ends, thus separated, move apart in ditierent directions. These long bae- 
teria, it seems, are pregnant with new germs; their external envelop disappears or is 
dissolved, and then the very numerous bacillus-germs become free. In this way a 
propagation is eifected. 

Some of the bacilli or rod-bacteria move very rapidly, while others are apparently 
motionless. The causes of this motion I have not been ablé to ascertain with cer- 
tainty, but have observed repeatedly that no motion takes place if the temperature of 
the fluid or substance which contains the bacteria‘is a low one, and that under the mi- 
eroscope the motion increases and becomes more lively if the rays of light, thrown 
upon the slide by the mirror, are sufficiently concentrated to increase the temperature 
of the object. So it seems that a certain degree of warmth is required; at any rate I 
never saw any bacilli moving in a fluid or substance immediately after it had been 
standing in a cold room. 

There is, however, also another change taking place, caused probably by certain 
conditions which I have not been able to ascertain. It is as follows: The globular 
bacteria or bacillus germs commence to bud or grow in length, but on a sudden their 
development, it seems, ceases, and partially-developed bacilli and simple and budding 
germs congregate to colonies, agelutinate to each other, and form larger or smaller irreg- 
ularly-shaped and (apparently) viscous clusters. Such clusters are found very often in 
the blood and in other fluids, and invariably in the exudations in the lungs; and in 
the lymphatic gland in pulmonal exudation, and in blood serum, this formation can 
be observed under the microscope if the object remains unchanged for some time, say 
for an hour or two. In the ulcerous tumors on the intestinal mucous membrane the 
clusters are comparatively few, but the fully-developed bacilli, many of which move 
very lively, are always exceedingly numerous. The tumors or morbid growths in the 
intestines seem to afford the most favorable conditions for the growth and develop- 
ment of the bacilli and their germs. That this must be the case is also suggested by 
the presence of such immense numbers of bacilli and bacillus-germs in the excrements, 
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that the latter, beyond a doubt, ‘constitute the principal disseminator of the infective 
principle. Whether the colonies or viscous clusters of bacillus-germs and partially 
developed bacilli are instrumental in bringing about the extensive embolism in the 
lungs and in other tissues, by merely closing the capillary vessels in a mechanical way, 
or whether the presence, erowth, development, and propagation of the bacilli and their 
germs produce peculiar chemical changes in the composition of the blood, which dis- 
qualify the latter to pass with facility through the capillaries, or which cause a clot- 
ting or retention of the same in the capillary system, is a question which I am not pre- 
pared to decide. According to my own observations, it appears that the colonies or 
viscous clusters of bacillus-werms and partially developed bacilli get stuck in the capil- 
laries so as to obstruct the passage, and constitute in that way the principal, if not the 
sole, cause of the embolism. Dr. Orth is of a different opinion. He says: ‘The prin- 
cipal effect of the ‘Schizomycetes’ (bacteria, bacilli, &c.) is an indirect one, viz., by 
producing a poison (virus).” (Archiv. fuer wissenschafiliche und praktische Thierheilkunde, 
1877, pagel.) Itis possible that the circulation of the blood in the capillary system 
is interfered with by both mechanical obstruction and chemical changes. Still, it 
seems to me that the observations of Dr. Orth and others apply more to the fully de- 
veloped bacilli in the blood and in the lymph. The vitality of the bacillus-germs, 
and especially of the bacilli, is not a very great one, except where the germs are con- 
tained in a substance or a fluid not easily subject to decomposition; for instance, in 
water which contains a slight admixture of organic substances. Tf such a fluid is kept, 
in a vial with a glass stop, the germs remain for a long time (over six weeks) in nearly: 
the same condition, or develop very slowly, according to amount of oxygen and degree 


of temperature. In an open vessel the development is a more rapid one. If oxygen. 


is excluded, or the amount available exhausted, no further change seems to be taking 
place. In the water of streamlets, brooks, ditches, ponds, &c., the bacillus-germs are 
not destroyed very soon. How long they retain their vitality I have not been able to 
ascertain. In fluids and substances subject to putrefaction, the bacilli and their germs 
lose their vitality and are destroyed in a comparatively short time; at least they dis- 
appear as soon as those fluids (blood, for instance) and substances undergo decompo- 
sition. In the blood they disappear as soon as the blood-corpuscles commence to 
decompose. That such is the case has been ascertained not only by microscopical ob- 
servation, but also by clinical experience. The bacilli and their germs are also destroyed 


if brought in contact with, or if acted upon by, alcohol, carbolic acid, thymol, iodine,. 


&e. 
2. CLINICAL OBSHRVATIONS. 


The experimental pigs, Nos. 1 and A, put in pen No. 2, on November 13th (together 
with experimental pig C), in which pen pig No. IX had died of swine-plague on the 
28th of October, remained perfectly healthy, notwithstanding pen No.2, which was 
thoroughly infected, had received only an ordinary cleaning, but had not been disin- 
fected. Consequently, it must be supposed that the infectious principle (the bacillé 
and their germs) contained in particles of excrement and in the urine clinging to the 
floor and lodged in the cracks between the boards must have been destroyed, because 
I observed repeatedly that the pigs, probably in search of saline substances, licked 
those parts of the floor which had become saturated with urine. 

Mr. Bassett, who had lost nearly his whole herd of swine—of one lot containing 
originally forty-live animals only two survived—bought, about eighteen days after the 
occurrence of the last death, two young, healthy pigs, and allowed them to run at 
large in his orchard, a pasture, and one of his swine-yards, the same premises on which 
the lot of forty-five animals just mentioned had been kept. The few surviving hogs 
of his old herd are kept in another yard farther north. Seeing that those two pigs 
remained healthy, he thought he might risk it. and buy some more, and about two 
weeks later he bought sixty-nine (not ninety-five, as I believe I have stated in my re- 
port) healthy Berkshire shoats, from five to six months old, at the auction of the Hon. 
James Scott, president of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, and turned them out 
on the same premises (hog-lot, orchard, and pasture). After these sixty-nine shoats 
had been there two days they discovered the burial places of the forty-three dead 
shoats, hogs, and pigs, which, by the way, had been buried only from two to 
three feet deep. These they commenced to exhume immediately, and soon consumed 
all the decomposed carcasses. Mr. Bassett would have prevented this had he discov- 
ered them in time. Every shoat has remained healthy up to date (November 29th), 
and as the period of incubation (from five to fifteen days, or on an average seven 
days) expired some time ago, it must be supposed that the infectious principle, the 
bacilli and their germs, had been thoroughly destroyed by putrefaction. It must be 
mentioned that there are no straw-stacks, &c., on the swine-range, and that the 
-Shoats have no access to any streamlet, ditch, or pool of water. 

Mr. Locke’s herd of swine has been kept perfectly isolated in a pasture near the city 
limits of Champaign, and has remained exempt from swine-plague till lafely. 
The hog-pasture is close to the Illinois Central Railroad track, Whether the infec- 
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tious principle has been introduced into Mr. Locke’s pasture by the car-loads of dis- 
eased swine which pass by every evening, and which sometimes remain standing on 
the tracks, at a distance of not much over forty rods from the hog-pasture, for half an 
hour or longer; whether the vicinity of the rendering establishment has been instru- 
mental in bringing about an infection ; or whether the infectious principle has been 
communicated by other means, I have not been able to ascertain. 

The herds of Mr. Cleland (or McClelland), nine or ten miles northwest of Champaign, 
and of Mr. Allen, six or seven miles northeast of Urbana, have remained exempt for a 
long time, probably because neither of them has any close neighbors, but finally the 
disease, spreading from farm to farm, has reached their herds. 

Mr. Clay West, three and a half miles northwest from Champaign, living also some- 
what isolated, expected that his swine (forty-seven head) would remain exempted, 
Most of them (forty-two or forty-three) obtained their water for drinking from a run- 
ning streamlet which, three-fourths of a mile above, passes through the hog-pasture 
of another farm. On the latter swine-plague made its appearance, and three weeks 
later Mr. West’s swine commenced to die. So it must be supposed that the infection 
had been brought about by the water in the streamlet. Mr. West, as soon as he 
found that his hogs commenced to die, sold twenty-seven head to be shipped to Chi- 
cago. 

3. MORBID CHANGES AFTER DEATH. 


Since November 15th I have made some more post-mortem examinaiions, mostly for 
the purpose of obtaining material for microscopical investigation; but haye found 
nothing not found before, or of any special importance, except in one case, of which, 
therefore, a full account may not be superfluous. It was a pig of Mr. Clellan’s (or 
McClelland’s), who had lost four head out of seventeen within a few days, or after 
brief sickness. The pig in question, which was a little over four months old, had been 
sick only two or three days. The post-mortem examination was made on Noyember 
22d, about sixteen hours after the animal had died. 

Externally.—Considerable capillary redness of a purple hue in the skin on the lower 
surface of the body, between the legs, and behind the ears. Jnternally.—Lower and 
anterior parts of both lobes of the lungs hepatized (red hepatization) ; the rest of both 
lobes gorged with blood-serum or fluid exudation; pericardium coated with plastic exu- 
dation ; auricles of the heart congested, the capillary vessels tinged with dark-colored 
blood; lymphatic glands, but especially those of the mesenterium, very much swelled; 
liver, sclerotic ; serousmembrane of some of the intestines (cecum and colon) coated with 
exudation; ecchymoses and capillary redness in pyloric portion of the stomach; and 
a few worms (Zrichocephalus crenatus)in cecum, but no morbid growths or ulcerous 
tumors whatever in any part of the digestive canal. This case is worth mentioning, 
because no morbid growths or uleerous tumors were found in the excum and colon, 
or in other parts of the intestinal canal; it consequently shows once more that em- 
bolism and subsequent exudation in the lungs and in other tissues are more constant 
and more characteristic of the morbid process of swine-plague than the peculiar morbid 
growths or ulcerous tumors in the cecum and colon. 

Whether those ulcerous tumors on the intestinal mucous membrane occur only in 
cases in which the infectious principle has been introduced partly or wholly through 
the digestive canal, and are absent in those cases in which the bacilli and their germs 
have entered exciusively through wounds or lesions, or whether, finally, this presence 
or absence depends upon other influences and conditions, is a question which I am 
not fully prepared to answer. It has decidedly the appearance that the seat and the 
character of the morbid changes depend, to a certain extent at least, upon the means 
and parts by and through which the bacilli and their germs have entered the animal 
organism. 

My opinion, expressed in my report of the 15th ultimo, that an infection is brought 
about either through the digestive canal or through wounds or lesions, and probably 
not through the respiratory mucous membrane and through the skin, if no wounds 
or lesions are existing, has been corroborated by an observation made at Mr. West’s 
place.’ Iwas there on November 20th. The disease had made its appearance on Novem- 
ber 10th. Mr. West had lost five animals, had sold twenty-seven more or less diseased, 
and still had fourteen or fifteen, including four or five older hogs kept in a separate 
pen, about 12 by 16, which had a wooden floor, and was separated from the hog-lot or 
hog-pasture only by a board fence. These older animals receive and have received 
their water for drinking from a well, while all those kept in the hog-lot or hog-pasture, 
originally forty-two in number, had access to the streamlet before mentioned. None 
of the older animals, although breathing the same atmosphere as the rest, showed any 
seuptems of disease, and are still healthy (November 29th), as far as I have been able 

o learn. 

In conclusion, I may say that swine-plague does not seem to be communicable to 
any other domesticated animals, and must be considered as a disease sui generis pe 
culiar to swine. 
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I intended to make further experiments, by inoculating healthy animals with blood- 
serum or pulmonal exudations, freed from bacilli and bacillus-germs by repeated fil- 
trations and with cultivated bacilli, but the time left me (sixteen days) was not suffi- 
cient to obtain reliable results. Besides, it appeared to be desirable to use the pigs I 
had on hand for the purpose of testing the vitality of the infectious principle in such 
a way as would give the test a direct practical value. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. J. DETMERS, JV. S. 

CuicaGo, ILL., December 1, 1878. 


REPORT OF DR. JAMES LAW. 


Hon. Wm. G. LE Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture : 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following report of experiments 
and observations on the prevailing fever in hogs. 

As you are already aware, my attention has been directed mainly to 
the pathology of the disease, the nature and vitality of the virus, and 
its behavior when treated by different disinfectants. Distant as Ithaca 
was from all infected districts, and seeing it was impossible here to ex- 
periment on large herds of diseased and exposed swine, it seemed 
preferable to leave to others all essays of treatment and prevention of 
the illness by the use of disinfectants and other sanitary measures. This 
isolated and noninfected locality offered special advantages for conduct- 
ing that class of observations which I aimed at, as there was no danger 
of accidental infection from other sources than the experimental pens. 
At the same time the number of animals subjected to experiment was 
limited by the necessity for the most perfect isolation of the healthy and 
diseased, for thé eniployment of separate attendants for each, and for 
the disinfection of instruments used for scientific observations, and of 
the persons and clothes of those who conducted these. 

The experimental pens were constructed in a high open field, with 
nothing to impede the free circulation of air; they were large and roomy, 
with abundant ventilation from back and front, with perfectly close walls, 
floors, and roofs, and in cases where two or more existed in the same 
building the intervening walls were constructed of a double thickness of 
matched boards with building pasteboard between, so that no com- 
munication could possibly take place excepting through the open air of 
the field. When it seemed needful disinfectants were placed at the ven- 
tilating orifices. On the pigs showing the first signs of illness, infected 
pigs were promptly turned over to the care of attendants delegated for 
these alone, and the food utensils, &c., for the healthy and diseased were 
kept most carefully apart. When passing from one to the other for 
scientific observations, the healthy were first attended, and afterward the 
diseased, as far as possible in the order of severity. Then disinfection 
was resorted to, and no visit was paid to the healthy pigs until after the 
lapse of six or eight hours, with free exposure in the interval. In the 
pens the most scrupulous cleanliness was maintained and deodorizing 
agents used so as to keep them perfectly sweet. 

I may be allowed to add that I have received most valuable assistance 
from two of my students, Messrs. A. M. Farrington and A. G. Boyer, in 
conducting the daily observations, as well as in making post mortem 
examinations, and in the examination of diseased products, 
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Our experiments have shown this to vary eveatly, though m the great 
majority of cases it terminated in from three to seven days after inoeu- 
lation. As shown in the table appended, one sickened on the first day, 
three on the third, two on the fourth, one on the fifth, two on the sixth, 
four on the seventh, and one each on the eighth and thirteenth days 


respectively. A comparison of these results with those obtained else- - 


where seems to show that we have reached the two extremes. Dr. Sut- 
ton, observing the result of contact alone in autumn, sets the period at 
from thirteen to fourteen days; my own observations in Scotland, in 
summer, indicated seven to fourteen days; Professor Axe, in London, 
in summer, concluded on five to eight days; Dr. Budd, in summer, four 
to five days; and Professor Osler, in autu ma, four to six da Lys. 


SYMPTOMS. 


The cases observed were of all degrees of severity, from a slight access 
of fever, with some loss of appetite, irregularity of the bowels, and alter- 
nations of heat and cold on the surface, to violent attacks, terminating 
fatally after eleven days’ illness. 

Harly symptoms.—In an average case, one of the earliest signs of ill- 
ness was an elevated temperature of the body, amounting to one or two 
degrees above the former indications furnished by the same animal. 
This qualification appears requisite, as the temperatures of healthy pigs 
were found to vary widely under different conditions of life. After act- 
ive exercise or excitement 104° I’. is not unfrequent, while in a close 
pen where they are quiet and still, 160° to 102° I’. is quite as common. 
On more than one occasion, when a pig got accidentally fixed in a nar- 
row space where he had barely room to stand, the temperature was re- 
duced to 99° and even 98° F. The body heat was raised by a hearty 
meal and lowered by abstinence. Generally a sudden rise of tempera- 
ture and saturation of the atmosphere with moisture led to an elevation 
of the body heat, in other cases a reduction of the temperature of the 
air led to the same phenomenon. (See table of Meteorological Observa- 
tions and Temperatures.) In connection with the rise of temperature 
there was generally a diffuse redness of the skin, with increased warmth, 
alternating with cold, especially in the ears , NOS, tail, and limbs. The 
pulse usually rose per -ceptibly, sometimes re aching 120 per minute, while 
the breathing was little if at all affected. The snout was often drawn 
back, giving a wrinkled or pinched appearance to the face; the move- 
ments were less active, sometimes decidedly stiff and slow; there was 
perceptible falling off in appetite, and the bowels were ustially costive. 

Disease at its height—The temperature rose in most cases to 105° FB. 
and exceptionally only to 107° or 1089 F. (Dr. Osler records 110° iB); 
to be followed after a variable length of time (three to twenty days) by a 
a descent to the natural standard, ¢ or even lower. The pulse also rose to 
120-180, and the flushes of heat on the skin were much more frequent and 
exireme. ' At the same time certain changes appeared in the skin, vary- 
ing greatly in degree in different cases, but which may be described as 
follows: 

First. A pink or searlet rash in spots averaging about one-tenth inch 
in diameter, but often becoming confluent so as to form an extended 
blush. Many such spots disappeared momentarily under pressure, show- 
ing that the minute blood-vessels were not yet completely bloc ked, but 
only dilated. Many, however, could not be even temporarily obliterated 
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by pressure, showing already existing embolism if not even rupture and 
the escape of the blood-elements into the tissue. 

Second. In some, though by no means in all, there appeared black 
spots on which pressure had no effect. The cuticle of such spots dried 
up and shrunk, and if the pig survived long enough was finally de- 
tached. 

- Third. In nearly all there were slight pointed elevations, mostly 
a around the roots of the bristles, which over the whole body had become 
4 more erect, rough, and harsh. 

Fourth. Scattered more or less abundantly over the surface were black 
| eoncretions, hardening in most cases into a scab, but in others, and par- 
| ticularly on the inner side of the thighs, accumulating as a soft, greasy 
inunction. Where this was not diffused as a uniform black incrusta- 
tion, it showed as small black particles mostly at the reots of the bris- 
tles, and was evidently a product of the diseased sebaceous glands. 

Fifth. The skin showed at many points, and above all on the pendent 
margins of the ears, on the hocks and knees, on the rump and abdomen, 
an unbroken blue or violet tint, which could not be effaced by pressure. 
In bad cases this was associated with considerable swelling of the ears, 
and in one with rupture of the integument and loss of blood. 

Finally. A great accumulation of scurf took place along the back, and 
with the tough, rigid state of the skin contributed much to the unthrifty 
look of the subject. 

The arching of the back, the drawing up of the flank, the advance of 
the hind toward the fore feet, and the stiff movements of the hind limbs 
sufficiently attested abdominal suffering, while the contractions of the 
rectum resisting the introduction of the thermometer testified in most 
eases to the irritability of the bowels, if not to the thickening and corru- 
gation of their mucous membrane. The gait was stiff and uncertain, 
and the patient inclined to lie in its litter, by preference stretched on its 
belly. The bowels at this stage were mosily irritable. In the milder 
cases they were mostly costive, or if- the dung was of natural consist- 
ency it smelt strongly. In the worst cases, and in several of the milder 
ones, they became relaxed with a semi-solid fetid discharge, or a yel- 
lowish white or slaty yellow watery flow, alternating with more eonfined 
or costive conditions. Vomiting was noticed once or twice; but was al- 
together exceptional. One patient ground its teeth, but one only. Sev- 
eral had a cough, occurring in paroxysms, but the majority had none, 
and this is the more remarkable that several of those that appeared to 
show this immunity harbored numerous lung-worms. In most cases the 
inguinal glands could be felt to be enlarged. 

Stage of sinking—When patients were approaching death, the tem- 
perature, after reaching its highest point, suddenly descended to below 
the natural, the pulse increased to 130 or even 160 per minute, extreme 
weakness supervened so that the animal could barely rise or drag itself 
around; in some cases the nervous powers were so dulled that the pig 
lay in a stupor, hardly disturbed when pricked to obtain a drop of blood 
for examination, and in others there seemed to be active delirimm, with 
sudden starting and screaming. Nervors disorder was further shown 
by general tremors and muscular jerking of the limbs or body. If for- 
merly purging, the anus became relaxed, and the liquid feces eseaping 
involuntarily smeared the thighs and bed. In two this state of things 
lasted for two days before death supervened. At this stage moving 
bacteria were repeatedly detected in the blood. 

Subsidence of jever—In cases which seemed to promise recovery, in- 
cluding a majority of the whole, the temperature declined gradually 
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toward the natural standard, the bowels became more regular, the ap- 
petite improved, the skin cleared up, and all the bad symptoms steadily 
diminished. As it was not our object to preserve them they were either 
sacrificed. or again inoculated, so that the too frequently tardy and im- 
perfect or uncertain convalescence was not verified in our pens. 


POST-MORTEM LESIONS. \ 


In considering the morbid anatomy of the disease, the lesions of the 
skin referred to above under the head of symptoms need not be again 
recorded. 

The characteristic lesions were found especially in the digestive or- 
gans, the lymphatic glands, and the lungs, though the serous mem- 
branes and other tissues were by no means always exempt. 

Digestive organs.—In four cases the tongue was the seat of spots of a 
deep-blue color, ineffaceable by pressure, and in three cases it bore dis- 
tinct ulcers, similar to those to be described later as existing in the 
large intestine. Similar ulcers appeared on the soft palate, in two 
cases, and on the tonsils in one. In four cases the pharynx bore indeli- 
ble blue spots of extravasation, but no distinct ulceration. In one in- 
stance a white concretion in four minute lobes, like pins’ heads, was 
found on the mucous membrane on the back of one arytenoid cartilage, 
consisting of rounded nucleated cells and granular matter. In one case 
only did the gullet show patches of congestion. The stomach always 
contained a fair amount of food, usually smelt intensely acid, the ex- 
halation fuming with ammonia, and presented on the mucous membrane 
of its great curvature a mottled, dark-brown discoloration, as is often 
seen in pigs that have been starved for some time prior to slaughtering. 
In four cases this membrane bore patches of thickening from 4 to 1 
inch in diameter, of a deep-red color, from blood extravasation into and 
beneath the mucosa. In two cases it bore a dirty yellowish-white pel- 
licle of diphtheritic-looking false membrane, the microscopic characters 
of which will be noted hereafter. In one case slight erosion of the mem- 
brane had ensued, but withont the formation of any slough. 

Thesmall intestines constantly presented spots of congestion, and some- 
times extended tracks of the same, with softening of the mucous mem- 
brane and excessive production of mucus. The spots were easily over- 
looked unless when the entire length of the gut was slit open and 
carefully examined, but when closely examined they presented not only 
the branching redness resulting from coagulation of blocd in the capil- 
lary blood-vessels, but also microscopic extravasations of the blood out 
of thin natural currents. Another point which served to characterize 
these limited congestions was a greater or less hemorrhagic reddening 
of the mesenteric glands immediately adjacent to the congested spots. 
In three cases only were distinct erosions found on the smail intestines, 
and in one, ulceration with the dirty-white central slough so common in 
the large intestines. The edge of the ileo-czcal valve was twice the 
seat of a sloughing ulcer, and in four subjects the glandular follicles of 
Peyer’s patch were enlarged at this point, a condition which is, however, 
‘not uncommon in pigs killed in health. 

In the large intestines the lesions were at once more constant and more 
advanced. The cecum was the seat of dark-red patches from conges- 
tion and extravasation in six cases, the colon in six, and the rectum in 
five. Ulcers appeared on the cecum in eight cases, on the colon in seven, 
and on the rectum in three. In two cases the whole length of the large 
intestine was the seat of great thickening of the mucous membrane, 
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which was of a deep, dark-red color, and thrown into prominent trans- 
verse folds, that considerably diminished itsinternal caliber. The large 
intestine was more entirely free from slight congestion of the mucous 
membrane, and in two cases only were no ulcers found on this part. 

The variety of these ulcers deserves a passing notice. In a certain 
number of cases the mucous membrane, though comparatively free from 
congestion, showed a number of small conical swellings, with yellowish 
depressed centers, and about the diameter of one-half a line. To the 
naked eye these appear like enlarged solitary glands, but have been 
shown by Dr. Klein, of London, to be enlarged and diseased mucous 
crypts (follicles of Lieberkiihn.) Next, erosions of larger size were not 
uncommon. In these, the surface layer of the mucous membrane was 
destroyed, leaving a depressed, red, congested base, and swollen, slightly 
congested, and reddened edges. Then there are the older ulcers in which, 
with a more or less reddened base and margin, there is a central dirty- 
white product, arranged in concentric layers, and usually projecting 
above the line of the adjacent mucous membrane, and even overlapping 
it. This appears like a slough, and though sometimes stained with 
blood contains no pervious vessels. In one instance this slough, in 
place of occurring in rounded isolated forms, extended transversely to 
the direction of the intestine, occupying the limits of its morbid trans- 
verse folds for half the circumference of the canal, or even more. These 
bands were abundant in the cecum and colon, and at intervals two ad- 
jacent ones would merge into each other at their widest parts. Finally, 
in one case, a great part of the surface of the cecum and colon was cov- 
ered by a yellowish-white dipthheritic-looking pellicle, in patches of 
several inches in length, and projecting above the surface of the mucous 
membrane at its free border. 

In one case only was there a blood-colored liquid effusion into the 
peritoneum. In another, a transparent exudation between the folds of 
the mesentery contained a microscopic embryo worm ; but the most care- 
ful search could detect no others at this point, nor in the coats of the 
intestines. In one case, whitish concretions were found on the mesen- 
tery, projecting from the surface and composed of granular cells like 
those of the concretion on the larynx. 

Liver.—Slight ecchymosis on the surface of the liver was common, but 
extensive congestion, and above all softening, were virtually absent. 
When congestion existed the acini were most deeply colored in the cen- 
ter, showing the implication of the hepatic veins and intralobular flexus 
rather than the portal system. In two cases this organ contained slight 
caseous deposits, in one an acephalocyst, and several times hydatids. 

The pancreas appeared to be uniformly healthy. 

The spleen appeared unduly black and gorged with blood on two occa- 
sions only, and in the worst of these the blood was alive with actively- 
moving bacteria. 

The lymphatic glands of the mesentery and of the abdomen generally 
may be said to have been uniformly altered. Those in the vicinity of 
congested or ulcerated patches of intestines were usually of a dark blood- 
red, contined to the surface of the gland, or in the worst cases extending 
through its entire substance. In cases where the disease had passed the 
crisis, and the subject was advancing towards recovery, there was often 
simply a grayish discoloration of the surface of the gland, where such 
hemorrhagic discoloration would have been found in the earlier stages. 
In all cases the glands appeared to be materially enlarged. 

These remarks would equally apply to the lymphatic glands in the 
chest, throat, or other parts where congestion and ecchymosis existed. 

24 AGR 
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Respiratory organs.—Congestions and ecchymosis were common on the 
larynx, windpipe, and’pleure. Though the lungs never entirely escaped, 
in one case only was an entire lung hepatized. Exudation and consoli- 
dation of the lung-tissue were in a few instances confined to the anterior 
lobes, but as a rule a few of the posterior lobulettes only were affected. 
In some cases exudation was confined to the interlobular spaces, which 
accordingly appeared as broad lines circumscribing the lighter-colored 
lobes, with which they contrasted strongly in color because of their dark 
blood-stained exudate. Even when the lobules were also the seat of ex- 
udation, they were mostly lighter than the interlobular spaces, in this 
difiering from the ordinary inflammation of the lungs, in which the latter 
appear as yellow lines. The bronchia of the affected lobules were invari- 
ably filled with a frothy mucus, while in eight subjects they contained 
numerous lung-worms (Strongylus elongatus). Itis worthy of notice that 
in nearly all cases in which lung-worms were found, the lobules into 
which the exudate had taken place were invariably connected with the 
infested bronchia. In one case the windpipe presented along its whole 
length a yellowish-white false membrane similar to that described as ex- 
isting on the large intestine. In another instance a’blocked bronchium 
presented a small circular slough not unlike the commencing slough of 
the intestinal mucous membrane. Inno case did I meet with the caseous 
blocking of the bronchia recorded by Klein. 

In one case only was there extensive liquid effusion into the pleura. 
This was of a dark blood color, and, besides, the blood-globules contained 
myriads of actively-moving bacteria. False membranes of recent forma- 
tion also connected the pulmonic to the phrenic pleure in this case. 
The right lung was hepatized throughout. In the same subject the 
pericardium was the seat of a similar exudate, and fibrinous coagula 
connected the cardiac to the mediastinal layer. In three cases the lin- 
ing membrane of the heart was the seat of spots of eechymosis, by pref- 
erence on the papillary muscles. The right heart usually contained a 
clot of blood which showed a buffy coat in three cases only. In two 
cases there was a clear translucent exudation around the auricule ventric- 
ular furrow, which, under the microscope, showed fat cells and granules 
and a network of capillary vessels in which the blood-globules moved 
freely, and showed no tendeney to adhere. 

Brain.—In one case there were four hemorrhagic spots on the dura- 
mater, averaging about one line in breadth. 


MICROSCOPIC OBSERVATIONS. 


Skin.—Microseopic sections through the affected portions of skin 
showed the various grades of congestion; congestion with blocking of 
the capillaries, and excess of lymphoid and large granular cells and 
granules staining deeply with coloring agents; and congestion, with ex- 
travasation and the formation of necrotic spots. (See Plate IX, Fig. 1.) 
With the earlier congestion there is more or less dropsy of the skin and 
consequent separation of its intimate textures, while in the later or more 
Severe conditions a fribinous exudation takes place, and this may even 
exude from the surface and concrete there in dark scabs. In no instance 
did I meet with the formation of pus in the skin, and notwithstanding 
the numerous minute extravasations into the true skin and cuticle, in 
one case only was there sufficient destruction of a superficial vessel to 
lead to a temporary hemorrhage. One feature which I have not seen 
mentioned by other observers is the implication of the bristle follicles, 
It has been al ready stated. that the pink papular eruption is mostly ob- 
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served around the roots of the bristles, and it may be added that the! 
bristles always stand erect and harsh. Moreover, in addition to the’ 
general unthriftiness and scurfiness of the skin, it tends early to become 
coated with greasy exudation, resulting usually in the black concretion 
already mentioned and soluble in ether. This is manifestly a product 
of the hair follicles and their sebaceous glands, and accordingly a section 
through one of these shows the deep congestion of the capillary plexus, 
(See Plate IX, Fig. 2.) 

Intestine.—Sections through those portions of the mucous membrane 
which are merely congested and reddened, but without ulceration, shows 
stagnation and blocking of the capillary vessels in the mucosa and sub- 
mucosa, with thickening and softening of the textures, and especially of 
the epithelial layer. ‘This last contains a great excess of granules and 
aggregations of granules into cell forms (giant cells of Klein), while the 
epithelial cells themselves are reduced in size and contain enlarged 
nuclei. As formerly pointed out by Klein, the degeneration is often 
greatest around the openings of the crypts of Lieberkiihn, and in their 
interior, while their cavities are not unfrequently filled with extravasated 
blood. Besides the above are found lymphoid and wandering blood 
cells, crystals of hematine and closely aggregated masses of granules 
staining deep purple blue in hematoxylon and insoluble in caustic potass 
—the micrococci of Klein. These last are especially abundant on the 
surface, but extend into the deeper fibrous layers as well. In severe 
cases the epithelial layer may be raised from the mucosa by a consider- 
able dark-red clot, though the escape of blood in large amount is more 
frequent under the mucous membrane, so as to separate it from the mus- 


cular coat. 


The ulcers with a central slough present at their base the same char- 
acters as the congested mucous membrane, as regards cellular and gran- 
ular proliforation, blocking of vessels, exudation, and microscopic extra- 
vasation. The slough may be shown to be made up mainly of small 
nucleated cells and granules, but it retains under the microscope its close 
laminated appearance, caused: by the gradual extension in depth and 
breadth by the death of successive layers of the mucous membrane. It 
contains numerous groups of the granular bacteria already referred to, - 
and extending down to its deepest strata. 

Lymphatic glands.—As regards the lymphatic glands, I need only 
repeat the statement of Klein, that the blocking of vessels and extrav- 
asation of blood is most commonly into the outer or cortical portion 
alone ; in the more severe forms in which the medullary part is also im- 
plicated, the blood effusion is often confined to the lymph-channels and 
the connective tissue-partitions, while the glandular cylinders escape. 
It is in-cases of longer standing that the cell changes are the most 
marked. Then there may be found in the lymph-channels the giant 
cells already mentioned, and the groups of granular-looking micrococci, 
similar to those found in the intestinal ulcers, as well as lymph-cells of 
an abnormally dark granular aspect. 

Organs of respiration.—The characteristic lesion of the lungs is lobular 
pneumonia, the exudation taking place most abundantly into the con- 
nective tissue between the lobules, and there assuming a dark color by 
reason of the abundant escape of blood-globules. On making a micro- 
scopic section across the smaller air tubes and air sacks, we find in the 
connective tissues generally, and in the walls of the alveoli and around 
the bronchia an exudation containing an excess of small round lym- 
phoid cells and granules, and in the air cells themselves accumulations 
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of similar rounded cells (Klein’s giant cells), granular matter, and clumps 
of granular bacteria. | 

In one instance the wind-pipe from larynx to lung had its superior 
wall covered by a yellowish-white diptheritic-looking layer similar to that 
which I found on another occasion throughout nearly the whole large 
intestine. A section of this under the microscope showed mainly small 
rounded granular cells, Klein’s large granular uniocular cells, and clus- 
ters of the granular masses of bacteria, staining deeply with hema- 
toxylon. The liver sometimes showed congestion and blocking of its 
intralobular capillaries and an escape of small rounded granular cells 
(lymph) into the interlobular spaces, the latter aifording a marked con- 
trast to the redness in the center of the acini. 

Kidneys.—These were, with one exception, pale in their cortical por- 
tion, and a cloudy swelling existed in the walls of the tubules. Spots 
of blood-staining were common on the papillz, and at those points the 
capillaries were blocked by coagula to a greater or less extent. 

Blood.—In most cases no alteration of the blood was detected. In 
one pig, however, on the second day before death, the blood swarmed 
with bacteria, showing very active movements. In the subjoined draw- 
ings (Plate XIII, Fig. 3) may be seen the various forms presented by 
one bacterium in a few minutes only. The blood of another pig, which 
had been inoculated from this one showed the same living germs in 
equal quantity. They were further found in the blood of a rabbit and 
sheep inoculated from the first-mentioned pig. in an abscess of a puppy 
which had also been inoculated the germs were abundant. The blood 
was not examined. In the blocd of healthy pigs no such organisms 
were found. “It may be added that the greatest precautions were taken 
to avoid the introduction of extraneous germs. The caustic potass em- 
ployed was first fused, then placed with reboiled distilled water in a 
stoppered bottle that had been heated to a red heat. The glass slides 
and cover glasses were cleaned and burned, the skin of the animal 
cleaned and incised with a knife that had just been heated in the fame 
of a lamp, the caustic solution and the distilled water for the immersion 
lens were reboiled on each occasion before using, and finally the glass 
rods employed to lift the latter were superheated before being dipped in 
them. On different occasions when the animal was being killed I even 
received the blood from the flowing vesseis beneath the skin into a cap- 
ilary tube which had just been purified by burning im the flame of a 
lamp. With these precautions it might have been possible for one or 
two bacteria to get in from the atmosphere, but not for the swarms I 
found as soon as the blood was placed under the microscope. 


PARASITIC WORMS. 


In vieW of the fact that the swine-fever has been repeatedly ascribed 
to the ravages of worms, it may be well to notice specially those that 
were found in the pigs subjected to experiment. 

Strongylus elongatus (Dry.), Paradoxus (Meblis), Lung-worm.—tThe first 
eight pigs were purchased of a butcher, and had been fed on offal from 
his slanghter-house. The lungs of all these contained these worms in 
numbers varying from ten to forty full-grown specimens, and one pig 
died, apparently from this cause, on the seventh day. The worms were 
mostly found in the terminal part of the main bronchium in the posterior 
lobe of one or both lungs. Others of the air-tubes were, however, 
occasionally infested. The infested tubes were filled with a glairy 
mucus, reudering them totally impervious to air, and containing the 
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white thread-like worms and myriads of microscopic eggs. In every 
ease the lobules to which such obstructed air-tubes led were red, con- 
gested, and solid, or, as in one or two instances, dropsical, and of a 
slightly translucent, grayish color. Sections of the diseased portion 


- showed the air-cells partially filled with an exudate in which small 


rounded cell-forms predominated. The walls of the air-cells were the 
seat of congested and blocked capillaries and granular cells, while in 
most cases there were superadded the more specific characters of the 
fever—the presence of the worms and their irritation having evidently 
determined the lesions of the specific fever to the infested lobules. 

The worms may be thus shortly described: Head slightly conical; 
mouth terminal, small, circular, with three papille; body like a stout 
thread, white or brownish, skin nonstriated ; cesophagus short, 0.63 mil- 
limeters, enlarged posteriorly, club-shaped (Plate XIII, Fig. 4); intes- 
tine slightly sinuous, and longer than the body; anus opening on a 
papilla a little in front of the tail. Jfale, 8 to 9 lines in length; tail 
curved, furnished with a bilobed membranous pouch supported by five 
rays, two of them double, and two long delicate spicule with transverse 
markings (see Plate XIII, Fig. 5). Female, 1 to 14 inches long; tail 
turned to one side, narrowing suddenly to be prolonged as a short, curved, 
conical point; genital orifice in the anterior half of the body, yet close 
to the middle; oviducts very much convoluted. The ova are slightly 
ovoid ;4, inch in diameter, and appear as if they filled the entire body 
of the adult female (see Plate XIV, Figs. 6, 7, and 8). 

Habits.—Like other strongyli, these worms attain sexual maturity in 
the body of their host, and they lay their eggs in the bronchia, to be 
carried out in all probability and hatched in pools of water and moist 
earth. It is worthy of note that though [found in the bronchia and air 
cells eggs in all stages of segmentation, and those containing fully-formed 
embryos, I did not find a single free embryo worm. The presumption 
is that, ike other closely related worms, they are only hatched out of 
the body, and that the microscopic embryos live for a variable length of 
time in water or moist earth, and on vegetables, to be taken in with 
these in feeding and drinking. 

That these worms are injurious there can be no doubt. Pigs infested 
by them thrive badly, and many die, as did the poorest of my first ex- 
perimental lot. Like all parasites, they multiply rapidly wherever their 
propagation is favored by the presence of large herds of swine, and es- 
peciaily if these are kept on the same range and water season after sea- 
son. In such circumstances they will produce a veritable plague, prov- 
ing especially destructive to the younger pigs. There is little doubt 
that many outbreaks of alleged hog-cholera, in which the lungs alone 
are afiected, are but instances of the ravages of these lung-worms, but 
that they are the cause of the specific fever which we are investigating 
is negatived by the complete absence of these worms in all of my sec- 
ond experimental lot. 

Tricocephalus Dispai (Oreplin) Whip-Worm of Swine.—This I found 
in large numbers in the ezecum and colon of the experimental pigs, and 
especially of the first lot—those that had been ‘fed on raw oftal. This 
worm is characterized by a long, delicate, filiform anterior part of the 
body, and a snort, thick, posterior portion. The narrow portion is 0.02 
millimeters broad and exceedingly retractile; the posterior portion 
may be almost 1 millimeter thick. The tegument is very finely striated 
across, and has a longitudinal papillated band. The cesophagus is very 
wideand slightly tortuous. The male is about 14 inches long but the thick 
portion does not much exceed 4 inch, and is curved in a spiral. The 
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spiculum measures about 1 line, and is furnished with afunnel-shaped 


membranous sheath. The female is 14 to 2 inches in length, the thick 
portion varying from 4 to 3 of aninch. The posterior portion is brown- 
ish, filled with eggs, and ends in a blunt point. The ova are 0.052 mil- 


limeters in diameter, with a transparent button-like prolongation at each — 


pole. 

Like as with other round worms, the ova are laid in the body of the 
host, but passing out are hatched in water, &c., the young spending 
their early life in pools, streams, &c., and gain access to the body in 
food and drink. The worm we are at present considering is especially 
injurious because of its infesting the human being as well as the pig. 
Living in the large intestine, it bores its head and much of its anterior 
filiform body deeply (4 inch) into the mucous membrane and sucks the 

\blood. When present in large numbers it determines active inflamma- 
tion of the large intestines, with costiveness or diarrhea, and a rapidly- 
advancing bloodlessness. Inasmuch as the seat of its ravages, the 
cecum and colon, is specially obnoxious to the lesions of the true hog- 
fever, epizootics caused by the undue prevalence of these worms are 
very liable to be confounded with the latter disease. The worms are so 
small that they are easily overlooked among the solid contents of the 
viscera, unless special care is exercised in the search. 

Sclerostomum dentatum (Diesing).—This is another small worm of the 
excum and colon of pigs, found on one occasion only in my experimental 
animals. It varies from 4 to 4 inch in length and is about + line in thick- 
ness, hence perhaps more easily overlooked than is the whip-worm, but 
no less injurious. The body is of a dark gray, brown, or black, accord- 
ing to its contents; the tegument covered with very fine transverse strie, 
head broad, mouth terminal, round, and furnished with six very sharp 
horny teeth, with which to penetrate the mucous membrane. The gul- 
let is broad and club-shaped, and furnished with two salivary glands, 
opening by delicate canals into the mouth. Intestine wide and sinuous. 
Male, $ inch long, ¢; inchin thickness; tail furnished with a bell-shaped 
membranous expansion, supported by three rays, but open on one side. 
Testicle single and extended in a sinuous manner from near the gullet 
to the tail. Two delicate spicule. Female, 4 to 5 lines in length, tail 
slowly narrowed and terminated abruptly with a sharp projecting point. 
Ovaries very tortuous, extend from near the gullet to the tail, where 
they end in a globular enlargement, beneath which, and close to the 
point of the tail, is the vulva. The ovoid eggs are laid in the intestines, 
and carried out with the dung, in which they will hatch, and give exit 

. to the embryo worms on the third day. Like all this family of round- 
mouthed worms, this fixes itself to the mucous membrane by its mouth, 
penetrates the tissues with its sharp teeth, and lives upon the blood. If 
present in large numbers it may establish such a drain that the host 
becomes pale and bloodless, rapidly loses condition, and perishes from 
anemia. It will also, like the whip-worn, irritate the bowels and bring 
on fatal inflammation, with constipation or diarrhea. In both cases 
alike the lesions are in the cecum and colon, the common seat of uleera- 
tion, &c., in the specific fever; hence the epizootic is liable to be set 
down as hog-cholera. It should be added that some members of the 
family of Sclerostomata, and notably the Sclerostomum equinum (Scleros- 
tomum of the horse), pass a portion of their early life encysted in the 
mucous membrane and even in other internal organs, and there is some 
reason to suppose that the Sclerostomum of the pig has similar habits, 
which add materially to the irritation caused by its presence in large 
numbers. The pigs in Virginiareputed as dying from hog-cholera, caused 
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by microscopic worms in the walls of the bowels, were, in all probability; 
the victims of an epizootic of Sclerostomata. 
That the genuine hog-fever is not caused by either of these worms is 


* best illustrated by the fact that in my second lot I found very few whip- 


worms and no Sclerostomata, though both were diligently sought for. 

Cysticercus Zemicollis—This hydatid I found in considerable numbers 
in the abdominal cavity (in the omentum, peritoneum, liver, kidneys, 
&c.), in the pelvis, perineum, and pleure of my first lot of pigs. It con- 
sists of an ovoid bag of liquid 4 to 1 inch in length, with an opening at 
one end, through which the head is drawn back into the sack. The head 
is supported on a very attenuated thread-like neck, whence the name. 
The membrane of the sack is marked by fine transverse stri«, and if 
placed in tepid water will often undergo active contractions, during 
which the head can be seen to rise and fall in the interior. The head 
and neck contain an abundance of dark calcareous particles, soluble 
with effervescence in a strong acid. 

Seventeen of these hydatids were fed to a Newfoundland puppy, fresh 
from its mother, ten having been kept for some time in a solution of 
common salt, while seven were fresh from a newly-killed pig. After 
twenty-five days the puppy was sacrificed, and seven tapeworms (Tenia 
Marginata) were found attached by their hooked snouts to the mucous 
membrane of the jejunum. Exposure to a strong solution of common 
salt for less than a week in some cases had been sufficient to destroy the 
first ten, while all the seven cysticerci, grown fresh, developed into tape- 
worms. These had the globular head with four sucking disks and re- 
tractile proboscis, surrounded by a double row of 36 hooklets, having 
the characteristic long posterior process as shown in the accompanying 
lithograph (Plate XIV, Figs. 9 and 10); also the calcareous markings in 
the head and neck already referred to. 

It is well known that when several ripe segments of this tapeworm are 
ven to a sheep or: goat, the myriads of resulting embryo worms that 
ore their way into the liver and other organs will give rise to such de- 
structive changes in them that death may ensue in ten days. But here 
again we have the counter evidence in the entire absence of these para- 
sites in my later lot of pigs, showing that they were in no way responsi- 
ble for the specific hog-fever. 

Other parasitic worms of swine.—It is needless to open up the question 
of the causation of this disease by the other worms of swine. Many 
years ago Dr. Fletcher called attention to the destructige effects of the 
lard worm—Stephanurus Dentatus—(misnamed Sclerostoma Pinguicula) 
on the liver and other internal organs, and even attributed the hog- 
cholera to its ravages. Doubtless he was dealing with an epizootic of 
this worm, but in many instances since, as in my own recent cases, this 
worm has been sought for in vain. 

So with the Zrichina Spiralis, the Hook-headed Worm (Echinorhynchus 
Gigas), the common measle hydatid (Cysticercus Cellulosa), and the liver 
flukes (Fasciola Hepatica, and Distomum Lanciolatum); however de- 
structive they may be to pigs in infested localities, their entire absence 
in my experimental pigs sufficiently excludes them from the causation 
of the specific hog-fever. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE PROPAGATION OF THE DISEASE BY INOCULA- 
TION AND OTHERWISE. i 


Virulence of dried virus.—In experimenting on the hogs it was sought, 
first, to ascertain the tenacity of life of the dried virus. This was indi 
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cated three years ago by Professor Axe, who successfully inoculated a 
pig with virns that had remained dried upon ivory points for twenty- 


six days. [t seemed important to test this by further experiment, as, 


upon this question depends the weighty one of arresting or putting an 
end to the plague by the extinction of its poison. 

Three pigs were inoculated with virulent products that had been 
dried on quills for ONE DAY, one with virus dried on the quill for FOUR 
DAYS, one for FIVE DAYS, and one for sIx DAyYs. The quills had been 
sent from New Jersey and North Carolina, wrapped in a simple paper 
covering, and therefore not in any way specially protected against 
the action of the air. Of the six inoculations, four took effect, and in 
the two exceptional cases the quills had been treated with disintectants 
before inoculation, so that the failure was to be expected. 

Virulence of the dried intestine.—In the case of the quills, the virus 
was dried quickly on account of the tenuity of the layer, and no time 
was allowed for decomposition. With the diseased intestine the drying 
in the free air and sun was necessarily slower, and more time was 
allowed for septic changes. Three pigs were inoculated with diseased 
intestine which had been dried for THREE and FOUR DAYS respectively. 
In one case the diseased product was from North Carolina. In all three 
cases the inoculation proved successful. The morbid product, therefore, 
even in comparatively thick layers, may dry spontaneously, so as to be 
the means of transmitting the disease to the most distant States. 

Virulence of the moist morbid product if secluded from the air.—A pig 
was inoculated with a portion of diseased intestine sent from Illinois in 
a closely corked bottle. The inoculating material had been THREE DAYS 
from the pig and smelt slightly putrid. The disease developed on the 
sixth day. 

A second pig was inoculated with blood from a diseased pig that had 
been kept for eleven days at 100° Fahrenheit in an isolation apparatus, 
the outlets of which were plugged with cotton wool. Ilesssupervened 
in twenty-four hours. . 

The exclusion of air, or more probably the prevention or retardation 
of putrefaction, therefore, probably favors the longer preservation of 
the poison. ‘ 

Probable non-virulence of morbid products that have undergone putrefac- 
tion.—Two pigs were inoculated in one day with the elements of an ulcer 
from a portion of intestine sent from New Jersey ina box. ‘The product 
was TWO DAYS¢from the pig and distinctly putrid. Neither seemed to 
suffer at any time. 

A third pig was placed in a pen with a portion of the same diseased 
intestine, and some manure sent with it. The intestine disappeared 
after the second day, and was probably eaten, but the pig showed no 
evil effects. 

It should be stated that each of these pigs had been formerly inocu- 
lated, and two appeared to pass through a mild form of the disease, 
while the third had showed an elevated temperature on three alternate 
days only. It may therefore be questioned whether they had not at- 
tained to a certain degree of insusceptibility which insured the negative 
results. In other cases, however, I have found a second inoculation to 
take though the first had been successful, and Dr. Osler records cases 
of the same kind. The results obtained in the three above-mentioned 
pigs would demand further investigation in this direction, as they sug- 
gest a probable explanation of any varying virulence of the disease in 
wet and dry seasons, in sheds and in the fields. 

If we can accept Dr. Kiein’s theory of the baccillar origin of the disease, 
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the harmless nature of thoroughly putrid products may be explained on 
the known principle that in preserved or cultivated products the prop- 
agation of the septic bacteria leads to the disappearance of the infecting 
ones. 

Virulence of the blood.—A solitary experiment of Dr. Klein’s having 
appeared to support the idea that the blood was non-virulent, I tested 
the matter by inoculating two pigs with the blood of one that had been 
sick for nine days. They sickened on the seventh and eighth days re- 
spectively, and from one of these the disease was still further propa- 
gated by inoculating the blood on three other animals as recorded below. 
It may, however, still be questioned whether the blood is virulent at 
all stages, as in the animals infected in the above experiments it was 
found to contain numerous actively moving bacteria, which had not 
been found in certain of the milder cases. This subject demands further 
inquiry. 

Infection through the air.—Only one experiment was instituted on this 
subject. A healthy pig placed in a pen between two infected ones, and 
with the ventilating orifices within a foot of each other front and back, 
had an elevated temperature on the ninth, tenth, and eleventh days, 
with lameness in the right shoulder, evidently rheumatic. On the 
twenty-fourth day the temperature rose 2°, and remained 104° F, and 
upward for six days, when it slowly declined to the natural standard. 

Infection of sheep, rabbit, and dog.—A merino wether, a tame rabbit, 
and a Newfoundland puppy were inoculated with blood and pleural 
fiuid, containing numerous actively moving bacteria, taken from the 
right ventricle and pleura of a pig that had died the same morning. 
Next day the temperature of all three was elevated. in the puppy it 
became normal on the third day, but on the eighth day a large abscess 
formed in the seat of inoculation and burst. The rabbit had elevated 
temperature for eight days, lost appetite, became weak, and purged, 
and its blood contained myriads of the characteristic moving bacteria. 
The wether had his temperature raised for an equal length of time, and 
had bacteria in his blood, though not so abundantly. He did not seem 
to suffer materially in appetite or general health. The sheep and rab- 
bit had been each unsuccessfully inoculated on two former occasions, 
with the blood of sick pigs, in which no moving bacteria had been de- 
tected. It remains to be seen whether the virus can be conveyed back 
to the pig and with what effect. Should further experiment show that 
other domestic animals than swine are subject to a mild form of the dis- 
ease, and capable of thus conveying it and transmitting it with fatal 
effect to pigs at a distance, it will be a matter for the gravest consider- 
ation in all attempts to limit the spread of the malady or to secure its 
extinction. (Since the above was written, I have noticed that Dr. 
Klein has succeeded in transmitting the disease to rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
and mi¢e.) 

Results of disinfection and inoculation of diseased products—Under 
this head eight experiments were conducted with as many different dis- 
infectants, the morbid products being in every case such as had proved 
successful by direct inoculation on other swine. The object being to 
test first the most available and least expensive of the disinfectants, 
the virulent matters were treated with 1 per cent. solution of each of 
the following agents: Bisulphite of soda, carbolic acid, sulphate of iron, 
chloride of zine, and chloride of lime. The materials to be inoculated 
were in the thinnest layers, in four cases upon quills and in two in thin 
sections to be inserted under the skin. They were kept in contact with 
the disinfectants for five minutes, so that the virulent material was 
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thoroughly moistened, softened, and partially dissoived in the five cases 4 
in which a solution was used. In the sixth case the thin slice was only — 


kept in the fumes of the burning sulphur for five minutes. In all cases 


a portion cf the disinfectant was necessarily introduced into the wound 


along with the virulent agent. In four out of the six pigs the disease 
developed and ran its course as shown in the table, the disinfectants 
thus proving ineffectual being carbolic acid, sulphate of iron, sulphurous 
acid, and chloride of lime. 

The pig inoculated with virus, treated with bisulphite of soda, died on 
the seventh day, evidently from lung-worms, and without any distinct 
symptoms of the plague. There remains the possibility that had it lived 
longer these would have appeared. 

One agent only out of the six can be set down as having proved an 
efficient disinfectant as used, namely, the chloride of zinc. The virus 
treated with this agent, produced no appreciable illness; and though the 
pig’s temperature was raised on the fourth, sixth, and ninth days, this 
was probably accidental, as it showed no tendency to become permanent. 
Finally, two pigs were subjected to a hypodermic injection of a few drops 
of the blood of a diseased subject, mixed in a dram of a solution of 
permanganate of potassa for the one, and of bromide of ammonium for 
the other. Both inoculations took effect, and one of the pigs thus in- 
fected furnished the blood which conveyed disease to the sheep, rabbit, 
and dog, as recorded above. | 


NATURE OF THE HOG FEVER. 


Though long confounded with typhoid fever, anthrax (malignant pus- 
tule), erysipelas, measles, scarlatina, &c., this malady is distinct from all 
of them. In my report for 1875 I pointed out my reasons for declining 
to recognize in it either of the above maladies, and claiming it to be “a 
disease sui generis”; and this position has been fully indorsed by the 
recent researches of Klein, Osler, and others, as weil as by my own ex- 
periments. ‘This affection may be defined as a specific, contagious fever 
of swine, characterized by a high but variable temperature, by conges- 
tion, exudation, ecchymosis, and ulceration of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, especially that of the cecum and colon, and, to a less extent, of 
the stomach; by congestions and exudations in the lungs in the form of 


lobular pneumonia; by general heat and redness of the skin, the latter | 


effaceable by pressure; by darker red and black spots unaffected by 
pressure; by a papular eruption and abundant dark sebaceous exuda- 
tion; by ecchymosis on the mucous and serous membranes generally; by 
swelling and ecchymosis of the lymphatic glands; by irregularity of the 
bowels, costiveness alternating with a fetid diarrhea; and perhaps most 
important of all, by the presence of colonies of minute globular micro- 
cocci in the various seats of morbid change. : 

An experiment of Dr. Klein, in 1877, in which he cultivated the miero- 
coccus for seven successive generations in the aqueous humor taken from 
the eyes of rabbits, using only a speck on the point of a needle to inceu- 
late every new portion of the humor, and finally inoculated the product 
of the fifth and seventh generations successfully on two pigs, seems to 
establish that these microphytes are the ultimate cause of the disease. 
My own experiment, in which the disease was conveyed by blood that 
had been kept for eleven days in an incubator at the temperature of the 
body, goes to support the same conclusion; but I hope still to subject 
this question to a more crucial test. If we accept this hypothesis of the 
pathogenic action of the bacteria, it would almost of necessity follow 
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that the blood, the channel through which these must be carried to the 
various organs in which they are found, must prove virulent. One of 
Dr. Klein’s experiments appears to negative this conclusion, whereas 
three of mine go to support it. From what we know of the generation 
of microphytes, it seems not improbable that at certain stages of its de- 
velopment this specimen may fail to be injurious, or more probably the 
germs may be filtered from the blood, being arrested in the capillaries, 
where they determine the morbid changes, and thus many specimens of 
blood may be obtained which are destitute of the morbid element, until 
that is again produced in abundance by proliferation in the tissues. By 
reference to my experiments, it will be seen that the blood with which 
the successful inoculations were made was taken from pigs in the last 
stage of the disease, or just after death. That the blood is virulent at 


-certain stages is unquestionable, and in the nature of things this can 


scarcely fail to be the case, even if we were to set aside experiments and 
reach our decision from the lesions alone. 


CAUSES. 


It has been no part of my purpose to investigate the causes of this 
disease apart from the one specific cause of contagion. It was indeed 
impossible to pursue such a line of inquiry at a distance from any dis- 
trict where hogs are largely raised, where the disease prevails exten- 
sively, and where, presumably, new generations of the poison are taking 
place. One instance, however, of probable generation de novo has been 
brought under my notice, and the attendant circumstances were such 
that I think it important to publish the principal facts. In the end of 
April, 1871, Colonel Hoffmann, of Horseheads, purchased a large herd 
of swine to consume the buttermilk of his creamery. The swine were 
supplied with sheds, the open range of an orchard, with plenty of shade 
under the trees, on a gravelly soil, rising abruptly 10 to 15 feet above 
the general level of the valley, and were fed fresh buttermilk and corn 
meal. Ail went well until late in June or early in July, when the hogs 
began to sicken and died in large numbers, with the general symptoms of 
the hog fever. Ihave mentioned this mainly to negative the widespread 
belief that the source of the trouble is, in the exclusive feeding upon 
corn. Here we had a laxative and otherwise model diet, supplemented 
only to a slight extent by corn. It may be well to state that in other 
years, when he has purchased Western hogs, the disease has always 
appeared within ten days or a fortnight after their arrival. When New 
York State hogs only have been bought the pestilence has not broken 
out. 

In view of the strong assertions that pigs will not contract the disease 
when fed in part on green food or on succulent vegetables—turnips, 
beets, potatoes, apples, &c.—I had some subjects of experiment freely 
supplied with potatoes and apples, but whenever the poison was intro- 
duced by inoculation I could detect no difference in the period of incu- 
bation or the severity of the attack. . 

It may be added that all unwholesome conditions of feeding and man- 
agement will favor the development of this as of other specific fevers, 
by deranging the nutrition, disturbing the balance of waste and re- 
pair, loading the blood and tissues with effete and abnormal products, 
raising the body temperature, and on the whole bringing about a state 
of the system extremely favorable to the propagation and growth of 
disease germs. But while the importance of all these may be recog: 
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nized as accessories, we must not allow them to withdraw our attention 
from the one condition essential to the development and propagation of 
the malady—the presence of the specific poison. To quote from my 
report of 1875, ‘The important poimt is this: We know this is a con- 
tagious affection, to the propagation of which all possible insalubrious — 
conditions contribute. - So soon as we concentrate our attention on 
this point we have the key to its prevention, if not to its entire extine- 
tion.” 


IS THE TREATMENT OF HOG FEVER GOOD POLICY? 


In taking what I know to be an unpopular position on this subject, I 
am led by the strongest convictions of duty. I weil know how popular 
would be an investigation into the curative powers of different systems, 
and even nostrums, in this disease, and how many breeders and dealers 
in swine will readily spend more than the value of the sick bog in the 
purchase of boasted specifies, to say nothing of the cost of attendance, 
and how they will rejoice over the wretched unthrifty animal whose life 
is at times preserved. It is not that recovery is impossible. A certain 
proportion, 20, 50, or even 80 per cent., will often survive. In my ex- 
perimental cases only 21 per cent. died and over 28 per cent. recovered 
from the first attack, so that they were used for further experiment, and 
this without any attempt at medication or treatment further than whole- 
some food, cleanliness, and disinfection of the pens. I am convinced 
that a still better showing could be made in the majority of cases if the 
sick animals were submitted to careful and intelligent medical treat- 
ment. 

Were the question of the preservation of the infected pig the only one 
or the main one to be considered, I would strongly advocate medicinal 
treatment. But the question is rather one of comparison between this 
one sick hog or herd and all the healthy swine in the same town, county, 
State, or nation. This is not a question of morality, but a problem in 
political economy, and when dealt with by a government must be de- 
cided on the ground of what is best for the whole nation. Uf, then, the 
preservation and treatment of a single sick hog means the incessant and 
incalculable increase in its body and secretions of a poison which is in 
the last degree deadly to other hogs; if this poison can be dried and 
preserved for a length of time, and carried meanwhile to a distance of a 
thousand miles, and if not hogs alone but sheep, guinea-pigs, and even 
wild animals like rabbits and mice, can contract the disease and convey 
the poison to any distance in their bodies, then the best interests of the 
nation demand that the sick animal shall not be preserved, but promptly 
sacrificed to the good of the community. 

This point is so important that I may be permitted to dwell on it a 
little further. Some of my experimental pigs were successfully inoeu- 
lated with quills that had been dipped in the morbid exudations of sick 
pigs in New Jersey and North Carolina, and had been dried and pre- 
served for from one to six days in this condition. Here we had the thin- 
nest possible film, such as might have adhered to the clothing of man, 
the hair of an animal, the feet or bill of a bird, the legs or prehensile 
organs of an insect, to a dried leaf, or even to a floating thistledown, and 
might have been thus carried ina great many different ways to infect 
distant herds. What was actually conveyed some hundred miles on a 
dried quill, and preserved its virulence for six days in this condition, can 
be as’ certainly preserved on any other dry object, and if brought by 
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accident in contact with a raw surface, will produce disease as surely as 
did the quills in my inoculations. My own observations in this respect 
have been more than corroborated by one of Professor Axe, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London. He produced the disease by inoculating 
from ivory points on which the cutaneous exudation had been dried up 
for the long period of twenty-six days. 

That the poison can be preserved even in the liquid state when the 
germs of putrefaction are excluded, may beinferred from my successful 
inogulations with blood that had been kept in an isolation apparatus, at 
the ordinary body temperature, for the period of eleven days. As directly 
to the point is the cultivation of the poison in aqueous humor for seven 
days, by Klein, and its subsequent successful inoculation. This experi- 
ment of Klein is, however, possessed of vastly greater importance, inas- 
much as by it it was first shown that the poison can be cultivated and 
indefinitely increased out of the animal body as well as in it. On seven 
successive days he inoculated seven successive portions of aqueous humor 
with as much of the inoculated liquid of the previous day as would ad- 
here to the point of a needle, the first having been similarly inoculated 
from the sick pig. From the cultivations of the fifth and seventh days, 
respectively, a drop was taken and two pigs were successfully inoculated 
therewith. In the cultivation of each day were found myriads of bacillus, 
but no other organization, and thus Klein was the first to show that the 
bacillus is the probable cause of the disease. Had there been no repro- 
duction and increase of the poison, it must have been rendered incon- 
ceivably dilute, an approximate ratio of the poison added to the first 
day’s cultivation, and that added to the last, being about as 1 is to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000. That such a dilution could be operative seems 
utterly incredible, and as modern research shows that virulence resides 
not in simple liquids, but in the solid particles contained in them, and 
as the only definite organisms in the\cultivation liquids were the bacilli, 
it seems inevitable that these are the active cause of the disease. But 
if so, they cannot only be preserved, but increased in suitable fluids out- 
side the animal body. It is true they disappear when the active organ- 
isms of ordinary putrefaction (bacteriwm termo) become numerous, but 
they are not necessarily destroyed. From what we know of the life of 
these mycrophytes it is to be feared that so far as the bacillus has ad- 
vanced to the production of spores, it will be preserved in a dormant 
state, like so many dried seeds, until conditions favorable to its growth 
shall transpire. On the other hand it may be recollected that my at- 
tempts to propagate the disease from a putrefying bowel failed, so that 
further observation is wanted before we can say that the bacillus or its 
spores are preserved in a septic liquid. However that may be, the pos- 
sibility of its increase in a non-septic normal fluid is an additional argu- 
ment for the total destruction of all diseased pigs and morbid products. 

In the case of high-priced pigs, where expense is no object, and where 
the patients can be kept in thoroughly disinfected pens, under the most 
rigid seclusion, treatment may sometimes be commendable; but in the 
case of common herds, and as viewed from the standpoint of the great- 
est good to the greatest umber, there can be no question at all that the 
treatment of the sick is the most ruinous policy, while the most stringent 
measures for the extinction of the poison is the only economical one. 
The universal experience of veterinarians supports this conclusion, and 
nearly every European government has now reached the same conviction, 
and absolutely prevent the preservation and treatment of the victims of 
those fatal contagious diseases which most threaten their flocks and 
herds. 
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To put a stop to the ravages of the fever concerted measures are 
essential. One farmer may easily eradicate it from his own herds; but 
so long as his neighbors continue to harbor it his stock is daily subjected 
to the danger of renewed infection. His personal sacrifice is all in vain, 
so long as ‘he is liable to have his herds infected by a chance visitor, a 


wandering animal or bird, or even a favorable wind. What is true ‘of 


the indiv idual farmer is equ ally true of the township, county, and State. 
One may crush out the disease at a cost of immense effort and outlay 
only to find it reappearing the next day, as the result of carelessness on 
the part of an adjoining or even distant State or district. In our Hast- 
ern States this plague is almost invariably the result of importation, and 
though from the lack of pigs it never gains a wide prevalence, it suffi- 
ciently illustrates how the disease is propagated i in the West, where its 
more extended ravages are liable to blind the eyes to the fact. "ho secure 
a complete or even partial immunity active measures must be taken 
over the entire Jand, and while this cannot be done by States, districts, 
counties, or even towns, separately, it will be rendered the more effectual 
in the precise ratio that it is inaugurated as a uniform system over the 
entire country, and under one central controlling authority. 

Without entering at this time into all the details of the necessary 


restrictive measures, the following may be especially mentioned: 1st. The. 


appointment of a local authority and inspector to carry out the measures 
for the suppression of the disease. 2d. The injunction on all having the 
ownership or care of hogs, and upon all who may be called upon to 
advise concerning the same, or to treat them, to make known to such 
local authority all cases of real or suspected hog fever, under a penalty 
for every neglect of such injunction. 3d. The obligation of the local 
authority, under advice of a competent veterinary inspector, to see to 
the destruction of all pigs suffering from the plague, their deep burial 
in a secluded place, and the thor ough disinfection of the premises, uten- 
sils, and persons. 4th. The thorough seclusion of all domestic animals 
that have been in contact with the sick pigs, and in the case of sheep 
and rabbits the destruction of the sick when this shall appear necessary. 
5th. Unless, where all the pigs in the infected herd have been destroyed, 
the remainder shouid be placed on a register and examined daily by the 
inspector, so that the sick may be taken out and slaughtered on the 
appearance of the first signs of illness. 6th. Sheep and rabbits that 
have been in contact with the sick herd should also be registered, and 
any removal of such should be prohibited until one month after the last 
sick animal shall have been disposed of. 7th. All animals and birds, 
wild and tame, and all persons except those employed in the work, 
should be most carefully excluded from infected premises until these 
have been disinfected and can be considered safe. 8th. The losses sus- 
tained by the necessary slaughter of hogs should be made good to the 
owner to the extent of not more than two-thirds of the real value as 
assessed by competent and disinterested parties. 9th. Such reimburse- 
ment should be forfeited when an owner faus to notify the proper 
authorities of the existence of the disease, or to assist in carrying out 
the measures necessary for its suppression. 10th. A register should be 
drawn up of all pigs present on tarms within a given area around the 
infected herd—say, one mile—and no removal of such animals should be 
allowed until the disease has been definitely suppressed, unless such 
removal is made by special license granted by the local authority after 
they have assured themselves by the examination of an expert that the 
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_ animals to be moved are sound and out of a healthy herd. lith. Rail- 
_ yroad and shipping agents at adjoining stations should be forbidden to 
. Ship pigs, excepting under license of the local authority, until the plague 
has been suppressed in the district. 12th. When infected pigs have 
been sent by rail, boat, or other mode of conveyance, measures should 
be taken to insure the thorough disinfection of such cars or conveyances, 
as well as the banks, docks, yards, and other places in or on which the 
diseased animals may have been turned. 

Other measures would be essential in particular localities. Thus in 
the many places where the hogs are turned out as street scavengers 
and meet from all different localities, such liberty should be put a stop 
to whenever the disease appears in the district, and all hogs found at 
large should be rendered liable to summary seizure and destruction. 

The great difficulty of putting in practice the means necessary to the 
extirpation of the disease will be found to consist in the lack of veterinary 
experts. No one but the accomplished veterinarian can be relied on to 
distinguish between the different communicable and destructive diseases 
of swine, and to adopt the measures necessary to their suppression in the 
different cases. In illustration I need only recall the numerous reports in 
which what is supposed to be hog cholera has been found to depend on 
lung worms, on any one of the four different kinds of intestinal round 
worms, on the lard-worm, on embryo tape-worms, on malignant anthrax, 
on pneumonia, or on erysipelas. To class all these as one and apply to 
all the same suppressive measures would be a simple waste of the pub- 
lic money, but to distinguish them and apply the proper antidote to 
each over a wide extent of territory would demand a number of experts 
whom it would be no easy matter to find. This state of things is the 
natural result of a persistent neglect of veterinary sanitary science and 
medicine as a factor in the national well-being, and must for a time 
prove a heavy incubus on all concerted efforts to restrict and stamp out 
our animal plagues. It will retard success under the best devised sys- 
tem, and will sometimes lead to losses that might have been saved, yet 
if an earnest and prolonged effort is made the obstacle should not be an 
insuperable one, and the United States should be purged not of this 
plague only, but of all those animal pestilences which at present threaten 
our future well-being. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES LAW. 

ITHaca, N. Y., January 2, 1879. 
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APPENDIX. 
RecorpD or Dr. Law’s EXPERIMENTS.—No. 1. 


Male white pig, eight months old ; no special breed. Formerly fed offal from a slaughter-house 


Temperature 
of body. Remarks. 


104. ie ¥F.| Had escaped and was caught after a good chase. 
103. 25 
103. 5 


102.75 Inoculated from quill charged with dried liquid from infected 
lung; matter from North Carolina, and five days old; quill 
dipped five minutes in solution of bisulphite of soda—: 1 :: 500. 


6 | 5p.m...-. 108. 25 

Wf) bbe eee 100 

8 | 12 noon LOIS 

GFN) 1b a ae 103. 5 bd 
TOA ay eo ee 101. 25 
11 | 10a.m--- 102 

2\4p.m..... 99 | 


Was found sprawling upon its belly unable to stand; breathing slow, deep, pant- 
ing, and labored ; snout hot, dry, and of a leaden color; ears and feet warm, bluish, 
but without any rash, eruption, blotches, or extravasations. Blood appears at the 
arms. An hour later this pig died. 

Post-mortem examination thirty-six hours after death.—Body in excellent preservation 5 
condition low; skin scurfy along the back; snout livid blue, but without petechia. 

Digestive organs: Tongue has papille, at its base reddened ; a similar blush appears 
on the fauces and pharynx. 

Stomach and bowels normal. 

Fiver firm and sound. Kidneys and bladder sound. 

Urethra (intrapelvic) deeply congested, almost black, but without any obstruction. 

Parasites in abdomen: A few tricocephali (whip-worms) in the large intestines; a hydatid 
in the pelvie fascia. 

Chest: Pleura normal; pericardium healthy, with a smail quantity of serum. 

Right heart: Auricle and ventricle filled with dark clotted blood. 

Left heart: Auricle contains a small clot of black blood; ventricle empty. 

Lungs: A great part of these is in a condition of carnification or infarction. This is 
confined to definite lobules or groups of lobules, the collapsed, red, fleshy aspect of 
which is in marked contrast with the full form and pale pinkish-white color of the 
remainder. 

The air passages (bronchi and bronchia) contain small portions of the contents of the 
stomach which have been vomited up and drawn into the lungs in the last violent 
efforts to breathe. The air-passages leading to the collapsed lobules contain large 
quantities of a watery mucus and pellets of worms (strongylus elongatus) which com- 
pletely block them. The obstructed terminal bronchia are dilated, and have their 
mucous membrane variously reddened and congested. Around these bronchia the 
connective tissue is strongly congested and filled with extravasated lymph, by which 
the vessels passing to and from the lobuletts are compressed and obstructed. In view 
of this state of things, the explanation of the process of infarction in the lobules is 
easy; the irritation and congestion caused by the worms in the infested air-tubes ex- 
tended to the surrounding connective tissue and the sheaths of the accompanying 
blood-vessels; the exudation of lymph compressed and obstructed the vessels, inducing 
stagnation, congestion, and exudation in the whole substance of the lobule or lobuletts 
to which these led. Hence the invariabie connection of the infarcted lobule, and the 
blocked, congested, and worm-infested tube that led to it. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 2. 


White male pig, eight wecks old, smallest of litter. Formerly fed offal at a slaughter-house. 
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Remarks. 


Has just come one mile in a wagon. 


Bovwels quite loose; rain. 

Inoculated from quill dipped in liquids of diseased Inngs forty- 
eight hours ago in New Jersey; quill treated with chloride of 

| zine before inoculating. 


Scouring; placed in pen with semi-putrid ulcerated intestine 
and manure of diseased pig. 


Inoculated with quill charged with liquid from Inngs of pigs 


having no bowel lesions; sent from Indiana. 


Pining; gets lighter daily. 
Wasting, but lively. 


Very weak and exhausted; surface cold; breathing slow and 
rattling ; left its bed, but was unable to get back without as- 
| sistance. An hour later breathing seemed to have ceased, but 
when removed for dissection it returned in a gasping manner; 
| killed by bleeding. 


~ = 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Pale, bloodless, withered, and inelastic, covered 
almost universally with black concretions or unhealthy-looking and thick, dirty, 
white scurf. Snout beneath the nostrils blue, but not ecchymosed. 

Digestive organs: Tongue healthy ; beneath the right tonsil is a considerable collec- 
tion of dirty, grayish-yellow, cheesy matter, consisting of pus-cells and much granular 


matter. 


Stomach: Moderately full, contents fetid and slightly acid, firmly adherent to the 
mucous membrane, and bringing off part of the epithelium when detached. The mu- 
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cous membrane on the great curvature is congested, and bears several patches of deep, 
blood-red extravasation. 

Smail intestines: Red and congested throughout. The contents are small in quantity 
and dry, being collected in dry masses at considerable intervals, and partly frothy. 
The duodenum and first half of the jejunum contains twenty-two ascarides (A. Suilla), 
one extending to 11 inches in length. At different points the bowel is completely 
blocked by the rolls of these worms. 

Large intestine: llio-cxecal valve normal. Caecum and colon, like the small intestine, 
congested throughout nearly its whole extent, with patches of extravasation and ero- 
sion at intervals, but none of the characteristic sloughs nor ulcers, with thick indu- 
rated base. The czecum and upper portion of the colon contains thirteen whip-worms 
(tricocephalus crenatus), their heads firmly imbedded in the mucous membrane, and 
requiring considerable force to withdraw them. 

Liver: Small and of healthy aspect. Gall-bladder full of a dark-green, tenacious 
bile. Spleen small, black, and somewhatsoft. Pancreas normal. Mesenteric glands 
apparently little altered. Some were slightly congested. 

Kidneys: Normal. In the prepuse is a slight, fetid, concretion-like false membrane. 

On the omentum are two hydatids. 

Respiratory organs: The whole interior of the larynx is of a dull brownish-red, ex- 
cepting where covered by an extensive false membrane. Along the upper wall of the 
windpipe, where the ends of the cartilages overlap, is a false membrane about a third 
of an inch in breadth, and extending from the larynx as far as the lungs. This has a 
firm consistency, and a dirty yellowish-white color, tinged with green, and stands out 
prominently from the adjacent mucous membrane by an abrupt margin on each side. 
Under the microscope it is seen to consist of large quantities of granular matter, gran- 
ule cells, epithelial and pus corpuscles, blood globules, and numerous crystals. It also 
contains eggs of the lung-worm beneath this morbid product. 

Lungs: Whole anterior lobe of the right lung carnified, of a deep-red color, and sinks 
in water. The special bronchus for this lobe, and its divisions, are filled with a tena- 
cious mucus, but contain no worms. Several lobulettes in the anterior lobe of the 
left lung are in a similar condition. On the posterior border of each lung several lob- 
ulettes are consolidated, being of a dirty-gray color and semi-transparent. They pre- 
sent, in short, the appearance of pulmonary edema. The bronchia leading to these 
lobulettes are completely filled with a thick mucus and numerous worms (strongylus 
elongatus) and their eggs. 

The bronchial lymphatic glands appear normal. 

Blood: The blood is very black, coagulates slowly but firmly, and without buffy 
coat, and has its globules tull-sized and rounded. The right side of the heart beat, 
when touched, for nearly five hours after the death of the animal, and of its removal 
from the body. 


EXPERIMENT No. 3. 


White pig, eight weeks old; no special breed. Has been fed on raw offal at a slaughter-house. 


Temperature 2 
Date. Hour. of body. Remarks. 
Sept. 30 | 3p. m..----.- 103. 5° F.| Has just come amile in a box-wagon. 
(Oye, I enim -ease 103 
if | (Ot spanessesce 102.5 
2A ||| SE aS Seo 101.5 
33 bsacGl) ss555e6 101 
1b |\oassh05e 5cqH0alloopsgecuessoac No observations. 
Bild sp. amnee ssc 102.3 Blood taken from saphena vein for cultivation experiment; then 


inoculated with quill-point charged with liquid from diseased 
lung, five days old, from North Carolina. 


6 | 5p.m..----- 103 Slightly costive. 

i | EE rr Se 100. 75 Bowels natural, 

8 | 12 noon ..... 102.5 

93) Da. mcf. 102.5 
i) hin peineesone 103 

1Bb |) aU als aise 103 
199) Aiea sesh ee 104 ry 
13 | 12:noon ..... 103 Dung very fetid. 
14|4p.m. 104. 25 
15) A0as am ess = 102. 25 
16 Gbyszcsnos 101.5 

17 00). ssc 103. 25 

18 ad asricnes 103 
19}.:2-d0.---.52 102. 75 
AY | BebeGy ssbc55e 103 Inoculated with putrid intestinal ulcer from diseased pig in 

New Jersey. Fed a portion of same. 

21 GOreemene 100 
22 700 eas eees 101 
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EXPERIMENT No. 3—Continued. 
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4 Temperature 
Date. Hour. of body. 


—_—_———_____ 


Oct. 24] 10a.m 101° F. 
102.5 
100.5 


Remarks. 


Appears to suffcr from introduction of thermometer. 


Nov. 
Beemer ee aebions No observations. 


Inoculated with dried diseased intestine sent from North Caro- 
lina. Dried in sun and air. 
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So 
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Limited pink papular eruption on skin. 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: The seat of some papular eruption and black incrus- 
tations, but without any patches of purple. 

Digestive organs: Mouth and throat sound. 

Stomach: Is mottled, of a dark brown along the great curvature, but without any 
extravasations or erosions. 

Small intestines : Has several limited patches of slight congestion, but no erosions. 
It consains twenty ascarides. 

Large intestines :* Shows some slight congestions, but no slough, erosion, or ulcer. 
A dozen whip-worms are present in the cecum and colon. 

Mesenteric lymphatic glands: Generally healthy, but a few were unusually red and 
congested near to the congested patches of the small intestines. 

Hydatids : The abdomen contains eight of these. 

Liver: Firm and of nearly a natural appearance. 

Spleen and pancreas: Sound. 

Kidneys : Have cortical substance blanched, but are firm and apparently sound. 

Inngs: Have some lobulettes solidified red, impervious to air, and sinking in water- 
In the main terminal bronchia towards the posterior part of the Jungs are numerous 
worms (strongylus elongatus), though not always in the air-tubes leading to the con- 
solidated lobulettes. 

Heart: Sound. 

Srain: Sound. 
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White female pig, eight weeks old ; no special breed. Lormerly fed on raw offal at a slaughter- 
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EXPERIMENT No. 4. 


house. 
Date Duis || Remarks. 
of body. 
Sept. 30 | 3 p.m.--.---- 103.75 ° F. | Just come one mile in a wagon. 
Oct. TL 97a m.2-2-2- 102. 75 
th) a selsecoone 104 
2| 9.30a.m----| 102 
33 ib oecltle) seesose 100.5 
| 4 ap eee 102. 
(| Biehl — oes 101 
7p) JOC Tes eee 103 Bowels quite loose. 
8 | 12 noon..--. 101.5 Inoculated with quill charged with lung-fiuids of a pig that had 
died suddenly in New Jersey. Virus one day on quill, 
93) pail sae ere 102.5 
HON POLP sae ome 104 
Nt elle ae = 102. 75 
U4 || CBS GS S55 4c 104.5 
13 | 12 noon..-.. 103 
IME chapel tees 105. 75 , 
15) || 10ja.m-..--- 105 
Wi paasieaseaae 104.5 
Wp eieectraceeeue 107 
18 eedOe eee 106 
1) \ Becsile se ésaae 104. 25 Scouring. Cold north gale, rain and frost. 
Bi saseClveesasce 105 Do. 
PA eee oac 105. 25 
Dp ease GO sees te 104 Skin covered with purple and black spots with red areola. The 
cuticle or black spots is dead and easily separated. 
Ph ee Sere 105. 25 ; 
QA eee cdOccences 105. 75 Extensive purple blotches on ears, flanks, and abdomen, and a 
pink rash one to two lines in diameter; appetite poor. 
Of Nap mice eae 105 
25 | 10'a.m----.- 106 Killed to-day by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination.—Has been purging; feces fetid and bright yellow. 

Skin: Nearly covered with black spots of from one to two lines in diameter, and 
evidently formed by sloughs or small necrotic patches of cuticle, infiltrated with blood 
and dried up. The median line of the belly between the rows of teats is almost de- 
void of these spots. 

A purple rash in spots averaging one line across exists in different parts of the body, 
but is most abundant on snout, ears, buttocks, root of tail, and limbs, especially on 
the lower parts and innersides. At certain points, as on the pendant half of the ears, 
on the hocks, in the region of the arms, and on part of the snout, there is a uniform 
leaden discoloration. ‘The inner sides of the arms have similar but more circumscribed 
patches. > 

Digestive organs: A deep purple blush extends along the line of papillz on the right 
border of the tongue. Similar spots exist in the posterior nares. Salivary glands are 
pale and normal. The guttural lymphatic glands have spots of congestion on their 
surface, but not extending into their interior. 

Abdomen: No effusion. Three hydatids are found attached respectively to the 
posterior surface of the stomach, to the back of the liver, and to the mesocolon. 

Stomach: Full of undigested food, yellow at pylorus. No marked congestion nor 
softening. No parasites. 

Small intestine: Duodenum without extra vascularity: its epithelium gray, pig- 
mented, and easily detached. Jejunum and ilinm had circumscribed spots of conges- 
tion one-half inch in diameter on an average, and in one case slightly eroded. 

Large intestine: Ceeeum presents three ulcers, each one-fourth inch in diameter, hay- 
ing a circular elevated mass of dirty-white deposit, apparently non-vascular, and a 
very slightly reddened base. The matter on the surface of the ulcer consisted of cells, 
round, angular, and of other forms, much granular matter and myriads of round and 
linear moving bacteria. None of these ulcers appear to be situated on the solitary 


glands. The same remark applies to the congestions and erosions of the small intes- 
tines. Colon and rectum natural. 


Parasites: The small intestines contain three ascarides (A. Suilla). The colon con- 
tains a young whip-worm (tricocephalus crenatus). The coats of the intestines at the 
points of congestion and elsewhere were carefully examined for parasites, but without 
result. The muscular tissue of the diaphragm was also examined in vain. 

Liver: Two small cysts, each one-half line in length, exist on the middle lcbe. They 
had thick fibrous walls and liquid contents in which the microscope detected cell forms. 
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The general substance of the liver is firm and natural, a few acini only isolated and 
in groups, being congested. The color predominates in the center of the acinus. The 
liver cells are granular. 

Gall-bladder : Is full, but not to excess, with bright yellow bile. The bile-ducts in 
the liver are also full. 
| ghee : Normal, pink. Pancreatic lymphatic gland blotched; deep red on the sur- 

ce. 

Kidneys : Normal, unless it be in extra pallor of the cortical substance. 

Chest : Heart, right auricle and ventricle contain clots showing a buffy coat. Left 
auricle and ventricle empty. A few petechia exist on the septum ventriculorum. 

Iungs: Petechia exist on the pleura. A number of lobulettes are solidified or in- 
farcted, and of a deep red flesh color. The bronchia leading to such lobulettes ar> 
blocked by numerous worms (sitrongylus elongatus) and their eggs, embedded in an 
abundant tenacious transparent mucus. In some cases the bronchia appear dilated, 
the mucous membrane conjested, and the epithelium degenerating, round and ovid 
granular cells predominating in its structure. There is no visible stasis (coagulation) 
of blood in the capillaries of the bronchia. The worms are confined to the smaller 
ie and are only exceptionally found in the otherwise sound portions of the 
ungs. 

Blood : That from the gluteal vein contains no bacteria nor free hamatine so far as 


can be detected. Red globules are crenated and shrunken. 


EXPERIMENT No. 5. 


Female white pig, eight weel:s old, no special breed. Formerly kept on raw offal at a slaughter- 


house. 
Temperature " 
Date. Hour. of bids: Remarks. 
Sept. 30 3 p.m. 103. 75° F. | Just brought one mile in a wagon. 
ct. 1 9 a.m. 103. 75 
1 6p. m. 103 
2 9a. m. 102 
3 9a. m. 101.5 
5 | 4p.m. 102. 25 
6 | 5 p.m. 102 Tnocniated with a quill dipped in liquids of diseased lung (five 
days old). Before the inoculation, quill was dipped ten seconds 
in solution of carbolic acid : 1:: 500. 
7 11 a. m. 103 
8 12noon. | 103.5 
9 11 a. m. 103. 75 
10 5p. m. 104 : 
11 10 a. m. 105 Bowels natural. Lively. 
11 5p. m. 105 Lively. Hungry. 
12 4p.m.| 103.75 
13 12 noon. 104.3 
14 4p.m. |} 102.25 
15 10 a. m. 104 
3G) |; 2-6). 5-2- 105 
Ri e250) 5 104 Coughs. 
eer os doe ss. 104. 25 Bowels loose. Feces fetid. 
AGt e232d0 i525. 103. 75 Scouring. . 
ies do ose: 103 Inoculated with substances of a firm intestinal ulcer, sent from 
New Jersey, and slightly putrid. 
ee ee aO) 5. << 102. 75 
V2 Re Gi Ca 103. 25 
7-330] es ee 103. 75 
PA Wss=200) s55~ 103 
25 |----do ..-=./» 102.25 
26 9a. m. 101 
Pla eee ae | 102 
28 10a.m./ 103 
29 | 9.30 a. fh. 102. 75 
30 2p.m.| 103 
31 9 a.m. 103. 75 A slight pink rash on skin. 
Nov. °1| 10a.m.j} 101.5 fee 
3 9a. m. 102 Inoculated with intestinal mucus and ulcer from Llinois, very 
slightly putrid. 
A ee ys a 100. 75 
5 | 9.30 a.m 10155 
6 10 a. m 101 
Pelsoe UO soos 103. 25 
ee dor 2-5 102.5 
a ee do.423 =. 101 
10; |5-4dors~2: 104. 75 
Th fondiges | 103.8 
12) s=-do 22 =3- 102. 75 
Dots 2.d0ts ge 104 
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EXPERIMENT No. 5—Continned. 


Date. Hour. eerie Remarks. 

Nov. 14 10a.m.! 104 ©F. | Shedding black scales, leaving red conical papules. 
itp eo aeels) sae | 103. 75. Abundant pink papular eruption, excessive between the thighs. 
Galen do! S9 ae 103. 8 
Is BO ieee s i 104 
iy ee ep ae | 104 \ 
Voy oe doeees. | 104 j 
DON A DOr ass 108. 75 
ee eo eee | 403.2 
D2 ado 22 4. 2 103 
Oo ok ON 5 ot 102. 75 
PAN ese CLO. te 108. 2 
B51 t= MOS 52 103.8 
2 |e thes ee 104 
27 PEG OP 24: 1038. 5 
Ate meee a C2 ee 104 j 
Ov Sen AO) A a) 102 
BY iy eins eee 8 1. 103.2 

Macwwliiss2sdo eles: 102 

Pi eee Ol wee 103. 2 
36 Bene! Ci Jeeseese 102.5 Killed by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Presents many papules or slightly pink conical ele- 
vations, just raised enough to be felt by the finger; also black concretions like pin- 
heads and up to twice or thrice that size. It is, however, much cleaner than it was a 
week ago. 

Digestive organs: Mouth normal, likewise the pharynx, larynx, and adjacent lym- 
phatic glands. 

Stomach: Has its mucous membrane dark brown along the great curvature, but with- 
out any extravasation, ulcer, or recent lesion. 

Small intestines: Have a few spots of congestion, but these are very circumscribed. 
They contain twelve ascarides. 

Large intestine: With few and slight patches of congestion. No enlargement of 
Peyer’s patches, nor solitary glands; no erosions. The ceeum contains six whip- 
Worms, 

Lymphatic glands of the mesentery are mostly gray on the outside from pigmentary 
deposit, but normal in their interior. The pigmentation is evidently the result of a 
former blood extravasation, as is so constantly seen in the earlier stages of the disease. 
The blood coloring matter is being transformed into black pigment, as 2 concomitant 
of convalescence. 

Liver: Presents several hard yellow concretions as large as peas, also spots and 
patches of purple. Similar rounded yellow concretions are found in the mesocolon. 

hey are covered by a reticulated membrane, and are probably the remnant of some 
parasite. Gall-bladder very full (the pig had been killed fasting), bile green, glairy. 

Spleen and pancreas : Normal. 

Kidneys: One contains two hydatids; excepting marked pallor of the cortical sub- 
stance they are otherwise normal. 

Hydatids: Nine of these are found in different parts of the peritoneum. 

Heart: Right side normal; contains a small clot. 

Left ventricle: Has numerous patches of extravasation, of a deep claret color, sit- 
uated mostly on the carne columne and musculi papilaries. These have their seat in 
and beneath the serous lining, and barely extended into the muscular substance. The 
margin of the bicuspid valve is slightly thickened. 

Tangs: Have avery few red consolidated lobulettes; of the remainder many are only 
partially dilated, though they have nearly their normal color. 

Parasites: The terminal main bronechium of the right lung contains from thirty to 
forty worms (Strongylus clongatus). The lobules corresponding to this bronchium were 
slightly collapsed, but not consolidated nor congested. ‘ 

Lymphatic glands of chest almost unchanged. 

Brain: Healthy. 

, A microscopic section from a petechia on the heart showed, in addition to the blocked 
capillaries and blood extravasations, a fine example of the curious ovoid parasites 
long known as Rainey’s cysts. 


+ 
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EXPERIMENT No. 6. 


Male white pig, eight weeks old ; no special breed; has been hitherto fed raw offal at a slaughters 


house. 
| | 
Date. Hour. Taprnengtare | Remarks. 
| 
if 
Sept. 30| 3p.m.....| 103° F. Has just come one mile in a wagon. 
Oct. Doh Siete ae | 103.25 
Ga Tas. 103. 5 
2/9.30am..-; 10L75 
a [2 -=-@0 .<-=- |} 1015 
5|4p.m..... 102. 25 
So plm. 2. =~ 100 
7) da. mses 103. 25 
8|12noon..-| 102.25 Inoculated with quill dippedin pulmonary exudation of a pig that 
an been sick for aweekor two. Infected quill sent from New 
ersey. 
9| llam....| 101.5 Rectum very red, and bleeds easily. 
10 | 5p.m..... 103. 75 
11 | 10a.m... 102 
12|4p.m..... 102. 5 
13 | 12noon...} 102 
14|4p.m..... | 104 
15 | 10am... 103 
ii VES oe 103 
te f2=--G0°2...-; 101. 75 
i) eee ae 103 
de |oS-.00' 2.5. 102 
Ais = 2-0o 2. =. 102.5 
Ci rt ee 03.5 
2A }.---G@ ....- 05 
i ee 103.5 
ae foce- G0)... 5: 104 Shows extensive blue patches on ears, flanks, and belly; alsoa 
pink oe, spots one to two lines in diameter. Appetite im- 
paired. 
24) 5p.m..... 105 
25 | 10am... 105. 25 
6p.m..... 105.75 
26 | 9a.m..... 105 Off feed, but active; ears partly purple; feces dark but moder- 
ately firm; struggles when the thermometer is used. 
26 | p.m6..... 104. 75 ; 
27 | 9a.m..-.. 105 Ears cold, livid in their outer half; pulse 120 per minute; breath- 


ing natural; is bright and feeds when up, but is inclined to lie, 

and shows much wealmess; has always resented handling, but 

to-day, when caught, threw itself on its side and lay to have its 

temperature taken. 

28|10am.-...| 103.5 Costive; dung in firm round balls, butof good color, and not spe- 
cially offensive ; runs around readily, but is weak; discoloration 

mainly on ears. : 

29/9.30am-..; 104.3 Still costive; ears cold and very blue. 

30 | 2p.m..-.-- 106 Weak on limbs; ears very dark purple; legs, tail, and rump badly 
blotched; bowels costive; dung in yellow balls. 

31 | 9a.m....- 103. 75 Skin extensively blotehed with dark purple; bowelscostive; weak 

on limbs, especially the hind. 

Nov. 1/]10a.m....); 103.75 Very weak; disinclined to move; sways on its hind limbs when 

up; bowels quite soft. 

a) Oa. MS 2s oe 99. 75 Very dull; weak; evidently sinking; pulse 132 per minute; grits 

its teeth continually when up ; breathing slow; nervous tremors 

and jerking constant. 

SG p: I. oo. 99. 5 Evidently delirious; screams when its door is opened, or when 

approached or touched; stands with difficulty, having its hind 

feet drawn forward to the level of the fore, or in front of them; 

muscular jerking constant, and prevents us from taking the 

pulse; no grinding of teeth; has not eaten since morning. 


1 
Gi lecocwacecees Found dead. 


Post-mortem examination, November 4.—Skin : Almost universally scarlet, passing to dark 
purple on ears, belly, and hocks. Inner sides of the fore-arms and thighs have the skin 
white, but blotched with indelible purple spots one-half to one line in breadth. Many 
of these spots have a dark red or purple areola, with a firm black central scab or 
slough, evidently resulting from extravasation into the cuticle and superficial layers 
of the true skin. A section made perpendicularly to the surface shows much redness 
from blocked branching blood-vessels, especially around the hair follicles, and numer- 
ous minute spots of blood extravasations. 

* The snout is of uniform dark red, but with deeper purple spots ineffaceable by 
ressure. 
P Margin of the arms deep purple, almost black. 
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Digestive organs: Tongue, left border has an extensive slough near the tip. Right 
border has a number of firm elevated points, with purple areola and yellow centers. 

Soft palate: Lower or buccal surtace has its follicles deeply stained with blood and 
surrounded with purple areola; some follicles are filled with a yellowish material. 

Right tonsil : Is swollen and has its ducts distended with a thick, tenacious, trans- 
parent mucus, containing great numbers of rounded granular cells. 

Throat: Epiglottis bears spots of congestion ineffaceable by pressure. 

Gullet: Healthy. 

Siomach: Moderately full; acid. The mucous membrane on the great curvature 
presents patches of extravasation and erosion, the latter varying from one to three 
lines in diameter. Contains a worm (ascaris Suilla). 

Small intestine: Contains twelve ascaridcs, one as much as ten and one-eighth inches 
in length. The mucous membrane presents along its whole course patches of redness, 
congestion, and softening, which are especially numerous and extensive towards its ; 


lower portion. 

Tlio-cecal valve: Bears a sloughing ulcer completely encircling it. 

Cecum: Contains a number of ulcers with white sloughs, many of them confluent, 
and forming bands or belts tending to encircle the gut, being situated on the summits 
of the transverse folds. . 

Colon: The anterior portion is much ulcerated, some of the ulcers being confluent 
and tending to form transverse bands as in the cecum, while others are mere circular 
masses, two or three lines in diameter, with white necrotic center, and very little 
vascularity around the margin. 

2ectum: Has patches of congestion and extravasation one line and upwards in 
breadth; in the case of one, advanced to the formation of a firm white slough and 
ulcer as in the cecum. Close tothe anus the entire mucous membrane is very deeply 
congested and thickened hy exudation and extravasation. 

Parasite: The cecum contained one whipworm ( Tricocephalus crenatus). 

Parasites in the peritoneum: In the cavity of the abdomen were found twelve hydatids 
in connection with the liver, stomach, omentum, mesentery, meso-colon, and pelvic 
fascia. Three others were lodged in the perineum near the urethra. 

Kidneys: Softened slightly and of an unusual pallor in their cortical portion. 

Bladder sound. Intrapelvic urethra deep red, almost black, from petechial extra- 
vasation. 

x Urine about two ounces, turbid, strongly acid, albuminous; density, 1020; urea, 
2 per cent. ; 

Chest: Heart has a gelatinoid material filling the auricula-ventricular groove simi- 
lar to that seen in No. —. 

Right heart has a considerable buffy clot in both auricle and ventricle. Left auricle 
contains a small clot, almost the entire substance of which is pale or buffy. It further 
contains some very dark {fluid blood. 

Tings: A few lobulettes only are infarcted or consolidated. In all cases the bron-_ 
chia leading to the consolidated lobulettes are blocked by worms (8S. elongatus). The 
other bronchia are clear of worms excepting in the immediate vicinity of the infarcted 
lobulettes. The great bulk of the lung is healthy, and of a soft white color, slightly 
tinged with pink. 

Parasites: Attached to the pleura were two hydatids. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 7. 


Female pig, eight weeks old, no special breed. Formerly fed raw offal at a slaughter-house. 


Date. | Hour. | ra Remarks. 
aI 
! 
Sept. 30] 3p.m..... | 103.75° F. | Has just come one mile in a wagon. F 
Oct. iy) Dasma S2 | 103.3 
1) sGypeta = =. | 103 | 
2 | 9.30 a.m -- 102 
SUE Sei Ghee see 100. 75 | 
5 | 4p.m..... 102. 2 
6) 5 spam: ean 103 Inoculated with quill charged with matter from diseased lun 
; from New Jersey, six days old; quill treated with solution o 
\ copperas : 1: : 500. 
7 | 11a. m....| 
8 | 12 noon ...} 
Qi plivasare see 
10 | 5p.m_-.--- 
11 | 10 a.m... 
1b praises 
12 | 4p.m..... | 
13 | 12 noon : 
14) 4p sambeese 103.75 \ 
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EXPERIMENT No. 7—Continued. 


Date. Hour. Ae 2 Remarks. 
Vet) 15 | 11 a.m. =|, woe. Lively ; good appetite. 
16 | 10a. m..-- 105. 75 
ay fa ae Coenen Ae 102.25 
USh |e edocs 104, 25 
191-5. 00t-see = 103 i 
AY aa sikoe seb: 103. 75 Scouring. 
2B a Ole aa. 104. 75 
2) |e OP en 104. 25 
Jose ders fa: 105. 50 
24-2 Opes =e 105 Shows blue patches on the rump and flank, and a red rash on 
elly. 
245 \- 5p. mM =: 105. 5 
25 | 10/a.m----| 10675 Pulse 108 per minute. Will scarcely move from bed. 
Zor hGipsdne ase 104. 75 Very dull; skin hot. 
26) | Slam. = 103 Dull; lies mech; does not struggle when handled; ears deep 


purple; bowels loose; dung fetid ; skin cool. 
Dull, very hot skin. 
27 | Sam: -..- 107 Skin very hot, hips stained with feces. Defecations semi-fiuid, 
| dark greenish, with clayey aspect, and fetid. Pulse 160 per 
minute. Breathing 28 per- minute; deep, rather labored; 
wheezing inspiration, terminated by a snore. Can scarcely be 
' roused, and crouches in the litter at once when released. 

28} 10a.m..--| 104.5 Scouring. Feces offensive. Lies constantly on belly. When 

lifted hangs helpless with no attempt at struggling. Discolor- 

ation is very marked on ears, snout, belly, and thighs. 

29 | 9.30a.m-.| 102.75 Ran from bed to avoid being caught, but hangs helpless in hands 

when lifted. Feces very soft; fetid. Skin more deeply col- 

ored than before, but cool. 

30 | 2 p.m..... 99.75 Very sick; stupid; stands constantly with fore limbs drawn 

back and hind advanced, so that all four feet meet. Flanks 

hollow. Skin on discolorations very deep purple, almost black 

onrump. Bowels loose. Fetid. 

31} 9a, m..--- 94.5 Lies in stupor, with limbs and body jerking every instant. 
: Breathing slow, sighing, rattling. Feces and urine discharged 

involuntarily, and have soaked the left (lower) thigh, which, 

in consequence, shows a much brighter red than the other 

parts of the body. The general surface, excepting some white 

patches inside the arms and thighs, was of a dark purple, al- 

most black on the ears, snout, median line of the abdomen, 

rump, and hocks. Killed by bleeding. 
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Post-mortem examination.—Blood: Seanty; that from axillary vein is neutral or 
slightly alkaline. Red globules deeply crenated and shrunken very disproportion- 
ately to the white globules, which are large and rounded, but appear deficient in 
numbers : 1:: 80. 

Skin: Section of the blue skin of the ear shows cutis, cuticle, and bristle follicles 
deeply congested, most of the capillaries being blocked by coagulated blood, and 
microscopic extravasations appearing at short intervals. The red globules in this 
part are full, rounded, and of Ae usual size. 

Digestive organs: Tongue has a series of white sloughs along its tip and right margin, 
resembling those of the intestines, being yellowish-white, laminated, non-vascular, 
and with very slight congestion and redness around them. Microscopically theso 
sloughs are composed of epithelial cells with much granular matter. In one a central 
red spot presents stagnation and coagula in the capillaries and microscopic extravasa- 
tions. It is manifest these form in the same manner with the sloughs in the intestines. 
Circumscribed spots of the mucous membrane become the seat of congestion, resulting 
in coagulation of the blood in the capillaries and exudation and extravasation alike 
into the epithelial and sub-epithelial layers, leading to thickening and induration of 
the deeper strata, and death of the more superficial ones. 

Soft palate: The buccal or lower surface bears a similar slough, while many of its 
follicles are red, swollen, and filled with a yellowish-white (cheesy?) matter. 

Throat: The laryngeal surface of the epiglottis is congested, the redness being in- 
effaceable by pressure. The mucous membrane on the back of the right arytenoid 
cartilage bears a four-lobed warty looking excrescence like a small pin’s head, which, 
under the microscope, discloses only round granular cells and free granules. 

Abdomen, Stomach: This contains a few ounces of half-digested food. This, together 
with the lower portion of the gullet, is of a deep yellow hue, apparently from regur- 
_ gitated bile. No marked congestion of the mucous membrane. 

Small intestine: Shows circwmscribed spots and patches of congestion and small 
petechia, but no erosions. 
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Large intestine: One sloughing ulcer on the ilio-cxeal vaive, three on the cecum, and 
a considerable number in thecolon. The colon and rectum also bore numerous patches 
of extravasation one to two lines in diameter. The last inch of the rectum is of an 
uniformly deep dark red. The mucosa and sub-mucosa are alike gorged with blood, 
and at one point a bleeding pile projects into the passage. 

Liver, pancreas, and spleen are firm and seemingly healthy. 

Kidneys: Firm and apparently sound; cortical part rather pale. 

Bladder: Sound; moderately full. : 

Urine: Strongly acid; density, 1026; albuminous; urea, 37) per cent. 

Parasites in abdomen: Attached to the peritoneum of stomach, liver, and spleen are 
seven hydatids. 

Chest: Right heart contains clots; left heart empty. Auriculo-ventricular farrow 
Alled with a gelatinoid material, which, under the microscope, appears as a loose fibrous 
stroma, its open meshes filled with a nearly homogeneous material, together with a 
few fat celis, granule cells, and abundant capillary net-work filled with uncoagulated 
blood. The white corpuscles are more abundant in these than in the axillary vein. 
No parasites nor ova could be found in this gelatinoid material. 

Lungs: Mostly healthy. Isolated lobules and at certain points a few adjacent ones 
are infarcted and soiid, and all such have their bronchia filled with worms (Strongylus 
elongatus) and a thick mucous. The plugged bronchia are mostly dilated, and on the 
mucous membrane of one such is a white patch about a line in diameter, resembling 
the sloughs on the intestines, but not so thick. 


EXPERIMENT No. 8. 
White pig, eight weeks old; common breed. Formerly fed raw offal. 


Temperature Pm 
Date. | Hour. of body. Remarks. 
Sept. 30 | 3p.m......- 104° F. Just come a mile in a wagon. 
Oct. Ai-9'acm< 2222 103 
Gaps may == ee 103 
2 | 9.30 a.m... 101.5 
BI BEE er ee 101 : 
4 ) (*) : 
5) 45pm s---<- 98. 75 Pigs in next two pens inoculated. Was found between door 
and bars, where it could not move. 
G5 \p-m_ 22-2: 99 Again between door and bars. 
Mal PlItaY msec ~ 99 Costive. 
8 | 12 noon ...-.. 101 
Sunita. on ste. 104.5 Still very costive. 
LDS | Sy oa ae 102. 75 Bowels natural. 
11 | 10a. m...... 102.5 
42 |4 pom... 5. 103. 25 
13 | 12 noon ..... 103 Feces fetid. 
14 | 4p.m......- 104 
15} 10a. m...-.- 105 Lame in right fore limb. 
BG, ES Ot ise 104. 25 
Gh hoo. GOrs aso —s 108.5 
1525] eee: Ca eg See 101.5 Secours. Feces fetid. 
a poste ay epee ae 102.5 
SaaS penne 103. 75 Pigs in adjacen reinoculated. 
Rae da Et 104. 25 ga in adjacent pens 
103.5 
103. 75 
103 
a Placed in new pen, with infected pen on each side, 
103 
103 
105. 3 Slight cutaneous rash 
104 Lively. 
; 104, 2 No skin eruption. 
NOV la) A0atmecee 105. 75 Still looks well. 
Sar Sia ee | | 104.8 Stiff in hind limbs. 
RGp mk... 104 
Bi Ora ma 52752 108 Placed in pen just vacated by dead pig. 
5 | 9.30 a. m-- 104 
6.| 10a. m..-.-. 103. 5. 
id SEE: (eee 102. 75. 
CT SEG (RR aS 102. 6 Dall; no appetite; skin covered with black spots one-third to 
| one line in diameter. Right ear has purple spots. Killed by 
bleeding. 


*No observation. 
Post-mortem examination.—Skin : Nearly covered with black spots from one-third toone 


line in diameter, consisting of minute sloughs of epidermis, infiltrated and discolored 
with blood. Ina number of these the subjacent layers of true skin are congested, 
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and even the seat of microscopic extravasations of blood, while in some cases the 
black necrotic cuticle is coyered by a dried crust of exuded lymph of a dark brown 
color. 

The right ear is of a deep purple color, and purple patches of various sizes are found 
inside forearms and thighs, onthe hocks, and beneath the chest. In these purple patches 
the true skin is the seat of extensive congestion with stagnation and coagulation of 
the blood in many of the capillaries, and numerous microscopic clots of extravasated 
blood, while all the tissues are stained with hzematine. 

Blood: That from the jugular is yery dark and forms slowly a soft diffluent clot; 
red globules round and large. That from the carotid is crimson, and clots quickly and 
ae red globules crenate, small and shrunken. Blood from both vessels is slightly 
alkaline. 

Tongue: On the posterior third of the right border is a purple spot one-half line in 
diameter, which cannot be effaced by pressure. Under the microscope this shows the 
same congestion and microscopic extrayasations with the spots on the skin. The 
conical papillx on the upper surface of the organ near its base have their tips of a 
very deep purplish red. 

Larynx: There is purple punctiform discoloration on the posterior surface of the 
epiglottis, which cannot be removed by pressure. } 

Lymphatic glands: Those around the throat are deeply stained with blood, some only 
superficially and some throughout, This is true also of the glands of the chest, groin, 
and abdomen, but especially of the mesentery. In several cases the glands appear to 
beenlarged. Microscopically, they present congested capillaries filled with coagulated 
blood, minute extravasations, and a profusion of granules and granular cells. 

Abdomen—parasites in peritoneum: Two hydatids were found respectively in the omen- 
tum and mesentery. 

Stomach: Well filled; great curvature of a deep dark red; contents strongly acid. 

Small intestine: Congested in some parts, but with no observed extravasation nor 
deep discoloration; contents not abundant, but at intervals stained of a deep biliary 
yellow, and with excess of mucus throughout. 

: meonea valve: With Peyer’s follicles dilated, and contents in some slightly yel- 
owish. 

Cecum: Close to the ilio-cecal valve a considerable erosion, with raised center and 
margin, but no excess of vascularity. 

Colon: Six inches from the cecum is a sloughing ulcer, one and one-half lines in 
diameter, raised above the adjacent membraue, the superficial layers being of a dirty 
white color in the center, and non-vaseular, while around the margin of the ulcer is 
no marked redness. , 

Liver, colon, and rectum: Several extravasation patches averaging one line in diam- 
eter, bright red, and evidently quite recent. 

No intestinal parasites. ; 

Liver: Firm; solid; considerable portions are of a deep purple hue, the deep color- 
ation being mostly confined to the center of the acini. 

Kidneys: Cortical portion soft and of a very light brown, almost parboiled, appear-: 
ance. Papille and medullary parts of a very deep red. 

Muscles: Contained no parasites. 

Srain: Normal, 

EXPERIMENT No. 9. 


Female pig, eight weeks old; breed, Chester White. 


Temperature a 
Date. Hour. of body. . Remarks. 
Nov. 5 | 9.30)a. m...- 103. 75° F. 
Cas CE ea 103. 75 
(4 RSREC Cees 103. 75 Inoculated with part of small intestine of pig that died Novem. 


ber 4, the virulent product having first been brought for five 
minutes in contact with asolution of chloride of lime (:1::500). 


Sh |) eeGO awionet 100. 75 

9 |....do 101 

10 |...-do 104 

5 I Uae be bee 105 

Dh See Oren da 105 Costive. 

3B): eae OMe: =e 104 Bowels loose. 

14 200waaeae a= 103. 8 

15 idDigeeces 104. 6 ‘ 
LOM es ck eats aac 104. 75 

Pi tlse OO eee 104 Scours. 

18) 252 dol sescoss 105 

On| tesa Asse te 105 

20) ee ee coat cen 105 Skin hot. 

Ale eee eae ae 106 Killed by bleeding. 
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Post-mortem examination, November 21, 11 a. m.—Body in good condition. 

Skin: Almost devoid of eruption. The ears alone present increased vascularity, 
with a moderate blush and excess of scurf. 

Digestive organs: Natural above the stomach. Guttural lymphatic glands in part 
congested and the seat of microscopic blood extravasations. Stomach mottled of a 
deep brown for a span of two and one-half inches by three inches along the mucous 
membrane, covering its greater curvature. Contents abundant, intensely acid, and 
fumes with ammonia. 

Duodenum: Bears a small erosion near the pylorus. 

Jejunun and ilium: Have patches of congestion and microscopic extravasation at | 
intervals. 

Ilio-cecal valve: Has its edges thickened and of a dark bluish gray. Many follicles 
in Peyer’s patch covering the valve are distended with a yellowish-white product, but 
there is no extra vascularity nor erosion. 

Cecum, colon, and rectum: Bear at intervals patches of congestion and microscopic 
extravasation in the mucovs and submucous layers, over which the epithelial layer is 
softened and easily detached. No ulcers are found. 

Liver: Discolored in parts by blue punctiform spots involving individual acini or 
several adjacent ones. Toward the lower margin of the gland the deep redness is 
mostly coniined to the center of the acini. . 

Spleen: Seems large, but not unduly gorged with blood nor softened. 

Pancreas: Healthy. 

Kidneys: Pale in their cortical part, present punctiform petechiw on the medullary 
portion and papille. 

Bladder: Empty and normal. Ovaries and womb sound. 

The mesenteric, sublumbar, and inguinal lymphatic glands appeared enlarged and more 
or less stained, of a deep blood-red color. 

Parasites in the abdomen: Two ascarides in the small intestine; one tricocephalus in 
the cecum. 

Inngs: Present numerous congested lobules varying in color from brownish pink to 
a dark purple (almost black). The bronchia leading to these lobules are pervious and 
without parasites. The congested lobules seem less solid than when worms haye been 
present. 

Heart and pericardium: Normal. 

Brain: Sound. Dura mater bears four patches of extravasation on the right side 
near the vertex. The average breadth of these is one line. 

Spinal cord: Sound; subarachnoid fluid, about two drachms. 


EXPERIMENT No. 10. 


White male pig, eight weeks old; breed, Chester White; condition, fine. 


| j 
Date. Hour. pp ees e Remarks. 
z, 9 | Inoculated with mucus and congested and softened_mucous 
Nov. ; Danes ical eee 104.759 F. § membrane of the small intestines of No. —, found dead this 
a y . morning. 
63/310 -<-- = 103. 75 
Zi Sone Weceeene 103. 8 
oh Beacti) S Sees 103. 75 
dy esee doees-- 102.5 
OU oa O ease 104.5 
14 EO ysa 22. 103.5 
iBD | Ree Aaa eae 104 Ears red. 
753 ea eee ee 104.5 
1} GAAS eae 105 
TE epee (Oe eee jm 105-3 Losing condit.sn. The skin shows the customary black necrotie 
H spots of epidermis. Fars blue at edges. 
TSU |isipsans =.= 103.5 Respiration 36. Killed by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Slight eruption on the ears and blueness on the 
margins. 

Digestive organs: No lesions in the mouth or pharynx. 

Pharyngeal lymphatic glands: Stained of a deep blood-red color. 

Stomach: Well filled with food. Contents strongly acid. On the great curvature a 
space of two and one-half inches square has a brownish mottled discoloration, and 
numerous deeper brownish markings, as if from altered hematine. 

Small intestine: Epithelium is thick, soft, and easily detached. Contents liquid, 
with a great excess of mucus. The bowelis reddened and congested around its entire 
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periphery, and for a considerable distance at intervals, the congested portions being 
mostly empty and contracted. 

Tlio-cecal valve: Peyer’s patch, which passes over the valve, has many of its follicles 
filled up with a yellowish-white matter. The whole patch is swollen, but not very 
vascular to the naked eye. 

Caecum and colon bear petechix : Many solitary glands in the colon are unusually large; 
some excessively dilated, filled with yellowish matter, and apparently commencing to 
form ulcers. Spots of congestion scattered over the mucous membrane show minute 
extravasations when placed under the microscope. 

Mesenteric glands: Some unchanged; some stained of adeep blood color. Inguinal 
glands large. 

Kidneys: Normal. 

Liver: Is firm and solid. Bears numerous punctiform petechiz on the posterior sur- 
face of its right lobe, and a large dark-purple patch on the posterior aspect of its mid- 
dle lobe. 

Gall bladder: Moderately filled with a straw-colored, glutinous bile. Membranes of 
the bladder unchanged. 

Pancreas and spleen: Normal. 

Chest—heart: Left ventricle contains petechize. Right auricle just above the auri- 
culo-ventricular valve presents a brownish-red spot which, under the microscope, is 
seen to contain much granular matter in the sub-serous connective tissue. 

Lungs: The right has two dark, blood-colored spots on its posterior part. The left 
shows similar colorations, mostly in lines along the inter-lobularspaces. The bronchia 
leading to such points contained no parasites nor exudation. 

Bronchial lymphatic glands: Normal. 

Brain: Normal. 

EXPERIMENT No. il. 


White male pig, eight weeks old; breed, Chester White. 


Temperature ¥ 
Date. Hour. of body. Remarks. 
Nov. 5/ 9.30a.m.-...| 102.759 F. 
(Po) 900 es Se ee 103 
fe (ao= =O) sae oa 102 Inoculated with small intestine of pig that died November 4 
- eeu having been fumigated five minutes with sulphurougs 
acid. 
Sie Sevdor. ean 100.5 
Des 200), conan 100. 75 ° 
1) ee Oe 101. 75 
1 |--- PEO ses - 104.5 
1 BE ON Sesicicras! 102.5 
1's fh eet eee 103.5 
3 PSG 0 ees 103.5 
1 Eee algae 
a) See Ce 104, 75 
ae ees 00 ts sere 102. 75 Scouring. 
15) eet ib yieeeae 104.5 Fetid scouring. 
2 RE a ee 104.5 
C11 REG hee 105 Feces still soft; unusually fetid; skin hot. 
2 ee Ser Cea 105 
2 Sea Cee ee 2 103 
2.57 eG Cee 103. 75 
22 IE 6 Cee ee 103.3 
75) ESESG eee 104 
21ny eee 0 ee ee ee 104. 25 
see) cccee os 103 
ri ee Gee 104 
ae Oe soeates 103.5 
nid Ca (er ' 103 
Dey UL ee Se6 Oa | 302.5 Red ears; dull; thriftless. 
Oh) AG eee 103. 2 
BS) Be eRe ee 102. 25 
AN SAG 2 8 oad 100. 75 Scours. 
4>}-5 peme. woe 102 
5 | 9.30 a.m... 102. 25 
Gil--e- dors 3225. 102.5 Killed by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Tn great part covered by the usnal black concretion. 
Has patches of purple on ears and legs. 

Digestive organs: Some deposit exists on the lower surface of the tongue, to the left 
of the frenum, composed of granular matter and ceils having more than one nucleus; 
evidently the remnant of a small abscess. On the fauces, to the right side, is a pur- 
ple patch not removed by pressure, extending to an inch in length and a quarter of an 
inch in breadth. 

Pharynz and larynx: Normal. 
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Stomach: Full; contents moderately acid. Shows the usual brownish discoloration 
of the mucous membrane covering the great curvature. 


Small intestines: Show only a few patches of congestion. The follicles of Peyer’s 


patch just above the ilio-cecal valve are considerably enlarged. 

Large intestines: Show a great many enlarged solitary glands, yet but little cenges 
tion. The rectum is much congested and presents two ulcers: one with raised edges 
and raw, depressed center; the other, with a firm, dirty-white slough in the center. 

Mesenteric lymphatic glands: Enlarged and thickly streaked with gray. Those near 
the ilio-cecal valve, and those above the rectum, are congested and deeply reddened. 

Inguinal glands: Are also greatly enlarged and streaked dark-gray with pigment. 

Liver: Of normal consistency and color, excepting some few patches of deep purple. 
Gall-bladder moderately filled with a yellowish-green, viscid bile. 

Pancreas: Healthy. 

Spleen: A portion very dark colored (nearly black) extending its whole length and 
about half its breadth; is evidently gorged with blood; but is not raised above the 
level of the remaining part. 

Kidneys: One contains an acephalocyst inits pelvis. The cortical substance of both 
is pallid, but no other change is noticeable. 

The lungs, heart, and brain appeared healthy. 


EXPERIMENT No. 12. 
Male pig, eight weeks old; breed, Chester White. 


Temperature - 
Date. Hour. of bo ize Remarks. 
Noy. 19 | 10a. m-.-.. 104.5° F. | Costive. Inoculated with blood of sick pig (No. 1) after treat- 
ing the same with a solution of bromide of ammonia: 1::500. 
20 104.75 
21 104. 2 
22 104. 75 
23 104. 2 
24 103. 8 
25 104 
26 104. 3 
27 105. 75 
28 105. 75 
29 105. 75 
30 106 
Dec. 1 106.2 Edges of ears purple. Purple spots on scrotum. 
2 106 Right ear a cee purples bleeding at the point where exudation 
had formed a black scab. 
3 105 : 
4 105 Ears blue; skin has purple blotches only partially effaceable a) 
pressure. Feces liquid; yellowish white % 
4 105 
5 105 
6 101 Very eee can barely rise. 
if | ececGle) Ssas5 bcetcssooess Found dead in pen this morning. 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Of ears, throat, breast, belly, and legs, of a uniform 
dark purple; white patches remain inside the forearm and thigh, and along the back, 
which is covered by avery thick scurf. The discoloration which is due to congestion 
of capillary vessels, the coagulation of blood within them, and numerous minute ex- 
travasations, is confined to the integument. The skin is also abundantly covered 
with the usual black concretions. 

Digestive organs: Tongue blue, but with no abrasions. ; 

Tonsils, fauces, and pharynx: The seat of general congestion and discoloration, 
(Esophagus has some spots of slight congestion. 

Stomach: Distended with solid food; not so strongly acid as in many other cases. 
Its great curvature has the mucous membrane covered with patches of blood extra 
vasation, such patches standing out in greater part as dark-red clots. 

Small intestine: Exceedingly contracted, almost empty, and congested throughout 
in varying degree, from a simple branching redness, with softening of the mucous 
membrane and excessive production of mucus, to distinct circumscribed extravasa- 
tions with decided thickening; in several instances the redness and the thickening 
is most marked on Peyer’s patches. The duodenum contains three ascarides. Several 
small ulcers exist just above the ilio-cecal valve. 

Large intestine: Cecum remarkably small and contracted. Neither caecum yor colon 
contains much ingesta. The mucous membrane along the whole large intestine is in- 
flamed, greatly thickened by exudation, and thrown into prominent circular folds. 
Its general color is of a dark brownish red, in many points verging upon black. At 
different points it shows the characteristic ulcers with a firm, dirty, white slough in 
the center of cach, but these have in no case attained a large size, nor any marked 
thickening nor induration of their base, and without special care in the examination 
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might be easily overlooked. Tho rectum contains numerous blood extravasations and 
some considerable ulcers with the central whitish necrosed portions. 

Mesenteric glands: Almost universally enlarged and of a deep red, from congestion 
and extravasation. 

Liver: Of a very deep purplish brown, gorged with blood, but not materially soft- 
ened nor moderately friable. It is especially dark near the margin of the lobes. 

Gall-bladder : Moderately full, bile dark green and viscid. 

Pancreas: Sound. 

Spleen: Enlarged, gorged with blood, and almost black. 

Kidneys : Nearly normal as examined’ externally. Corticle substance of a darker 
red than in most of the diseased pigs, and the papillie bear black extravasations, 
punctiform and up to half a line in breadth. The right kidney contains a small cyst 
in its pelvis. 

Left supra-renal capsule is enlarged to about one-third the size of the kidney, and 
has a clot of blood and a collection of cheesy matter superposed in its anterior end. 

Inngs: Nearly normal; some congestion in the posterior lobes is evidently quite re- 
cent, and the cut surface freely exudes a frothy liquid. 

Heart: Right ventricle slightly discolored by punctiform petechiie beneath the endo- 
cardium. The great aorta contains a very firm clot, partly buffed. 

Blood under a No.10 Hartnack immersion shows no moving bacteria, but a great 
excess of granular matter. 

EXPERIMENT No. 13. 


White female pig, eight weeks old ; breed, Chester White. 


: x t 
emperature x 
Date. Hour. of body. Remarks. 

Nov. 19 | 10a.m...-.-. 105. 5° F. | Inoculated with the blood of sick pig No. — five drops being 
mixed with a drachm of a watery solution of potassium per- 
mangnanate (:1:: 500) and injected. 

SO EStsdo =e ssce's 104 
ga Se cD) < Bast es 103. 25 
Da lace-GO ceotcut 103 
PO see dO -basces 104. 75 
BAM eeta sceecst 103. 25 
Ba iecetd® oz2cs-2 104 
BG) 2st: f2t=s << 104.8 
27 eC Oeriserce 104. 75 
AAS Re OeC ieee 104.5 
29 HIG LY ees-K 104. 75 
BO) /2et-€0 2-2-2. 105. 3 
Dee fF jscz-do : scc2:: 105 Deep-red ears; black concretions on skin. 
Brees -AOls cuts oe 105. 3 ; 
Bi reneWUese oe 104. 25 
405 22-00 2282328 104.5 Stiff, unsteady gait; humped back; blue ears; costive. 
Bao s esas = <= 103.5 
D>} 10'a. m--.-..- 108.5 
Gree = GG% 2-552 105 
ine oetl) Bape oe 102.5 
oe \eeodile are saoc 105 
Be pGrp. me aoses- 104 
9 | 9.30 a.m -..- 104 
TOD eeeGO) oec.s 105 
10 | 4.30 p.m-... 104.5 
11 | 9.30 a.m .... 104 Very dull and quiet. 
ly e5.30 pom 2. 103. 5 
Zee lOla. mM oo. 107. 75 Very languid and prostrate. 
Ha pope ds ~ 2 ~- = 107. 75 Does not rise when handled ; breathing 28 per minute. 
is! (UR Wie a nee rae 107 Feces soft, fetid, yellowish. Pig very prostrate, eats nothing, 
and scarcely moves when pricked to obtain a drop of blood. 
Blood contains moving bacteria. 
13/679 Les lee 107 


Pig found dead on the morning of December 14. 

Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Blue spots on the belly, legs, rump, perineum, and 
ears. Free portions of the ears of a dark purple. Pink papillary eruption, and black 
concretions on the ears. 

Digestive organs: Tongue has an ulcer, with slough a little to the left of the tip— 
size one and a half lines in diameter. 

Tonsils and soft palate: The seat of a uniform biuish congestion. Submaxillary 
lymphatic glands in part reddened and congested. 

Gullet : Contains clots of a stringy, fibrinous material. : 

Stomach: Near the left cul de sae is a dirty, yellowish-white false membrane of about 
one inch square. The great curvature is of a dark-brownish red, with some brighter 
red spots of more recent blood extravasation. 

Small intestines: Nearly empty, though at intervals were round, hard pellets of in- 
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gesta. The coats of this bowel were more or less congested, with softening of the 
membrane at different points. 

A large ulcer is forming on the edge of the ilio-cxecal valve, in which the outline of 
the follicles can still be seen of a yellowish color. 

Large intestines: Caecum and colon congested throughout, but much more at some 
points than at others. In the upper part of the colon are extensive deposits of false 
membrane of a dirty yellowish-white color, in places in spots of small size, and in 
others in extended patches of several inches in length. The cecum has smaller spots 
of the same kind. The rectum is very much thickened and of a deep red throughout, 
the thickening existing mainly in the mucous membrane. It presents, further, nine 
small ulcers, with the characteristic dirty sloughs in the centers. 

Parasites : The cecum contains one whip-worm. 

Liver: In the main firm, but contains bluish patches. 

Pancreas: Apparently unchanged. 

Spleen: Black, full of blood, but not apparently enlarged. 

Mesenteric and sublumbar lymphatic glands: Are almost universally of a dark red, 
almost black color. 

The left kidney: Has a cyst one-half inch in diameter in the anterior part of its pelvis. 
In common with the right kidney, it also presents numerous black petechia on the 
medullary portions and papille. 

Chest and respiratory organs: Larynx shows considerable congestion, especially on 
the epiglottis and on the arytenoid cartilages. 

Pleure: Contained an abundant blood-colored liquid exudation, especially in the 
right sac, where the lung had contracted extensive adhesions by newly-formed false 
membranes. The liquid effusion contained numerous white and red blooddobules and 
actively-moving bacteria, which assumed the most varied forms in rapid succession, 
A loose coagulum forms in the exposed fluid. 

Bronchia: Filled with froth having a perceptibly pink tint. 

Left lung: Anterior lobes congested and consolidated by recent exudation. Posterior 
layer lobe sound. 

Right lobe: Consolidated throughout; sinks in water; but has not yet become firm, 
granular, nor friable. The color of this lung varies from a light brick-red to a deep 
red, approaching black, the darker shades mostly occupying the spaces of connective 
tissue between the lobules, these spaces being often stretched by the exudation to the 
breadth of a line or more. On making a section of the lung a considerable pulmonary 
vein was found to contain a friable granular grayish clot which had evidently existed 
for some time before death. 

Pericardium: Contains a large amount of blood-colored effusion, in which blood- 
globules and moving bacteria abound. The parietal and visceral layers were con- 
nected by loose false membranes. Loose dark clots and some fluid blood existed in 
the right side of the heart, and spots of extravasation on the walls of the left ventricle. 

Iymphatic glands: In the region of the throat are of a very deep red. The same 
remark applies to the bronchial and subdorsal glands. 


Table showing the duration of incubation in different cases. 


a | aA Bz 
3 ee S¢ o8 
2 = cS} = 
No. 3 5 ss. £3 Remarks. 

B Ee $45] 88 

3 a BES oe 

Ee Alas ah Wed as 

| 
1 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 20 1 6.6” | Inoculated with old blood that had been kept eleven days 
in an incubator. 
2ieOGi 164) OC. aro). 3) Skteoe ae | 
3| Oct. 6] Oct. 9 3) C20in al 
4| Nov. 7] Nov. 10 3 |eescones 
5H > 9 
c ere 3 Geb. a ‘ bi. 3 | Temperature raised for three days only. 
WeOeta 5 "Och. 90 5 6.6 
8 | Oct. 8} Oct. 14 6 is 3 
9| Nov. 4 | Nov. 10 | 6 : | 
10 OY, Saleee fe : 7 | 
ye -00- == te) i, 
OW Peerdol ia: |hae douse =| 7 | 726-6 
13 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 26 T0\p! 
14 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 27 8 | + 6.6 
15 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 21 13 6.6 
if 
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EXPERIMENT No. 20. ; 

Experiment undertaken as a test of the propagation of the disease-poison through the air. 


October 5.—A pig was placed in a pen between two infected ones, and separated from 
each only by an impervious double wall of matched boards, with building-paper be- 
tween. The only means of communication was through the open air by means of 
ventilators at the front and back of each pen, and the openings of which in adjacent 
pens were less than a foot apart. On the ninth, tenth, and eleventh days the pig had 
an elevated temperature and was lame in the right shoulder, the illness being evi- 
dently rheumatic. , 

On October 29th, the twenty-fourth day, the temperature rose 2° and remained at 104° 
F. and upward for six days (till November 3rd). It then showed a daily diminution, 
and by November 8th, having attained the natural standard, the pig was destroyed. 


Experiments on sheep, rabbit, and dog. Inoculation with fresh virulent pig’s blood, containing 
moving bacteria. 


. Hy jay. =a 
S ae ee 
ral £2 | 8S] 82) 
Subject. SS | 2 te eee = Remarks. 
= == | | an a5 
He ao ee er | 
A Zils Rabie Le) 
- | 
Merino wether. ...-.-........ Dec. 14 | Dec. 135 | | eee 
Adult female rabbit.-......-. Dec. 14 | Dee. 15 | fleece } : 
Newfoundland puppy, seven | Dec. 14 | Dee. 15 | 1] 1 | Temperature rose 2.25°, bat was nor- 
weeks old. | | mal on the second day 
Female pig, twelve weeks old.| Dec. 14 |.......--- Bese bees | Purged actively for three days. When 
| | inoculated the pig was in advanced 
| | non-febrile stage of the fever, and 
| | | the temperature did not rise above 
| | | the normal. 
{ 


Inoculation with fresh virulent blood in which no moving bacteria had been observed. 


| ae | 
on 
Aa 
Subject. os Remarks. 
oe 
= 
= 
Merino wether. ......-......- Nov. 21 Beoumae and rise of temperature 1° on fourth and sixth days 
only. 
Om eset ooo soas cme es Dec. 7} No ep precimule effect. 
Adult female rabbit.......... Nov. 21 0. 


Dec. 7 Temperature rose 1° on the first day only. 
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DISEASES OF SWINE AND OTHER ANIMALS. 407: 


DR. LAW’S SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 


As an addendum to my former report, I would respectfully submit the following 
| further observations on the fever of swine, commonly known as hog cholera: 


4 EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING THE VIRULENT MATTER. 


A healthy pig was fed the substance of an intestinal ulcer and a little manure from 
the same bowel, but showed no evil results for fourteen days, when it was put to 
; other uses. It should be added that the ulcer fed to this pig was partially putrid, 
and was inoculated on two other swine without success. 

A second pig was fed a portion of dried intestine and its contents, both ef which had 
remained packed in wheat-bran for a month. Notwithstanding this, the animal re- 
tained good health for seventeen days, when it, too, was put to other uses. The 
material fed to this pig acted with fatal effect on two other pigs on which it was in- 
oculated. 

These experiments can only be taken as showing that a small quantity of poison 
may pass through the intestinal canal with impunity, but they would not warrant 
the conclusion that similar materials would be equally harmless when taken in larger 
quantities and with every meal, as invariably happens when swine are fed in the ordi- 
} nary manner and plunge their filthy feet and noses fresh from the pestiferous manure 
| into the feeding-trough. Dr. Osler has succeeded in developing the disease by feeding 
- the diseased intestine, but as the feeding was accomplished by force there is just the 
possibility of abrasion and directinoculation. Abrasions are indeed so common in the 
i” mouth from injuries by the teeth and by hard objects masticated and derangements of 

the epithelial covering of the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, are 
so frequent in connection with slight gastro-intestinal disorders, that it is needless to 
ealeulate on an immunity which can only be secured by the entire absence of such 
lesions. If to secure immunity in feeding we must provide that not even a worm shall 
bite the mucous membrane of the stomach or intestine, any guarantee rests on an ex- 
ceedingly slender basis and had best be rejected at once. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION WITH FROZEN PRODUCTS OF THE DISEASE. 


In two cases I have successfully inoculated virulent products which had been frozen 
hard for one and two days respectively. In both instances the resulting disease was 
of a very violent type, and would assuredly have proved fatal if left to run its course. 
The freezing had certainly failed to impair the virulence; it had rather sealed it up to 
be opened and given free course on the occurrence of a thaw; for, once it is frozen, 
it is manifest that no further change could take place until it was again thawed out, 
and if it was preserved for one nigbt unchanged in its potency, it would be equally 
unafiected after the lapse of many months, provided its liquids had remained in the 
same crystalline condition throughout. In this way undoubtedly the virus is often 
preserved through the winter in pens and yards, as well as in cars and other convey- 
ances, to break forth anew with returning spring. This is precisely what we find to 
be the case with the other fatal animal plagues, the virus of rinderpest, lung fever, 
anthrax, and aphthous fever, being often bound up through the winter with frozen 
manure to reappear with undiminished power on the accessof warmer weather. This 
is a matter of no small moment inasmuch as the long-continued frosts of our Northern 
States prevent any such destruction of the poison as takes place so readily in summer 
in connection with the alternate wetting and drying and the resulting putrefaction. 

I have had instances brought under my notice in which, after the prevalence of the 
fever in a herd in early summer, new swine were introduced into the open yard a 

month or two after all trace of the disease had disappeared and had continued to pre- 
serve the most perfect health. This is quite in keeping, too, with my failure in the 
attempts to convey the disease by feeding and inoculating with a semi-putrid intestine. 
It serves, moreover, to explain my failure, as the exposure and wet at a moderately 
high temperature would lead in both cases alike to decomposition and destruction. 
The bearing of this upon the prevention of the disease isself-evident. Infected yards 
and other open and uncovered places may be considered safe after two months’ vaca- 
tion in summer, provided that sufficient rain has fallen in the interval to insure the 
soaking and putrid decomposition of all organic matter near the surface, and that 
there are no great accumulations of manure, straw, hay, or other material in which 
the virus may be preserved dry and infecting. In winter, on the other hand, the yard 
or other open infected place may prove non-infecting for weeks and months, and yet 
retain the virus in readiness for a new and deadly career as soon as a thaw sets in. 
Safety in such circumstances is contingent on a disuse of the premises so long as the 
frost continues and for at least one month thereafter. Even during the continuance 
| of frost such places are dangerous, as the heat of the animals’ bodies or of the rays of 
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the sun at mid-day may suffice to set the virus free. Again, while they are especially © 
dangerous on the accession of warmer weather, yet, when once the temperature has 
risen permanently above the freezing point, we may count upon the rapid putrefaction 
that ensues in all organic bodies that have been frozen and on a disinfection almost as 
speedy, and it may be at times even more speedy than in the extreme heat of summer. 
The course of safety is to hold all places that have been infected in late autumn or 
during winter as still infected until one or two months after the frost has gone out of 
the ground in spring. 

This, of course, has little bearing upon the question of covered pens, barns, cars, &c., 
in which the poison may be preserved ary, active, and accessible in winter and summer 
alike. On this question of infection through pens in winter I instituted the following ~ 
experiment: 

CONTAGION FROM AN INFECTED PEN. 


A healthy pig was placed in a pen from which a sick one had been removed thirteen 
days before. The pen had been swept out, but subjected to no disinfection other than 
the free circulation of air; and as the pig was placed in the pen on December 19, all 
moist objects had been frozen during the time the apartment had stood empty. The 
pig died on the fifteenth day without having shown any rise of temperature, but with 
post mortem lesions that showed the operation of the poison. This case was an exam- 
ple of the rapidly fatal action of the disease, the poison having fallen with prostrating 
effect on vital organs—the lungs and brain—and cut life short before there was time 
for the full development of all the other lesions, It sufficiently demonstrates the pres- 
ervation of the poison in covered buildings at a temperature below the freezing point. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION OF PIGS WITH VIRUS THAT HAD BEEN KEPT FOR A MONTH 
IN DRY WHEAT-BRAN,. 


Appended will be found the daily record of two pigs infected by inoculation with 
bowel ingesta and mucous membrane that had been preserved for a month in dry 
wheat-bran. In both cases the disease followed the inoculations promptly and ran a 
severe course, one case proving fatal, while in the other death was anticipated by kill- 
ing the animal. At the autopsies the usual characteristic lesions were found. 

Here, as in the case of the virus preserved on quill-tips, we find the poison pre- 
served without the slightest impairment of its potency. ‘Thus two series of inocula- 
tions with dried virus show how careful and thorough must be the disinfection in dry 
seasons, and indoors in all seasons, and the importance of the destruction by fire, or 
in other certain manner, of all dry fodder and litter in which the poison may have 
been secreted. 


COHABITATION WITH SICK PIGS IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE DISEASE. 


A healthy pig was inclesed in a pen with a sick one which had been inoculated with 
virulent blood on two occasions; the first thirty days and the last five days before. 
After the first inoculation the pig had sufiered from a slight fever and the characteristic 
phenomena of the disease. Before the second inoculation the temperature had been 
normal for eight days, and it was not materially affeeted by the operation. In short, 
the disease had manifestly spent itself in the system of the pig, though it had left it 
a most shrunken, emaciated, and wretched spectacle. 

The two pigs occupied the same pen, lay on the same bed, and fed from the same 
trough for sixteen days, during which no unequivocal sign of disease was manifested 
in the healthy pig. It seemed indeed to have successfully resisted the contagion. 

It was now remoyed to another pen and placed in company with a pig in which the 

disease had just reached its height. On the twelfth day thereafter its temperature 
permanently rose, and it passed through a sharp attack from which it is now recoyer- 
ing. 
This seems to show that the poison is much less virulent after the febrile stage of 
the malady has passed, and that the danger from the recuperating animal decreases 
with advancing convalescence. At the same time it must not be too hastily concluded 
that a mild form of the disease did not exist in this pig during the oceupancy of the 
first pen. It appears unquestionable that the poison may be present in the system, 
and yet give rise to so little disorder that the most careful observer would fail to 
detect anything amiss. 


OCCULT FORMS OF THI DISEASE. 


On post-mortem sections I have found the characteristic lesions of the bowels and 
lymphatic glands, in cases where no cutaneous rash or discoloration, no rise of tem- 
perature, no loathing of food, nor constitutional disorder had betrayed its presence 
during life. The occurrence of such slight and occult forms of the disease must present 
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a serious obstacle to all attempts to stamp it out. In most of the plagues of animals, 
and notably in lung fever, in aphthous fever, and in rinderpest out of its native 
home, the rise of the body temperature precedes all outward manifestations of the dis- 
ease. In these affections the indications of the thermometer alone enable us to sep- 
arate the sick and healthy before the disease has attained toa stage of material danger 
to their fellows. . But in the pig fever the earliest symptoms will vary according to 
the vagaries of the poison and its primary seat of election. Perhaps the most common 
initial symptom is the enlargement of the inguinal glands, but it may be some derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, or it may be the elevation of the body temperature, or it 
may be the appearance of red spots or blotches on the skin, or finally the poison may 
be operating in the system in the absence of all external manifestations. It is notice- 
able that since the access of extremely cold weather the cutaneous discoloration has 
been much less extensive than during the warmer season. Even when the tempera- 
ture has been abnormally raised it will rise and fall in such an irregular manner that 
no single observation will be always successful in detecting the disease. To detect 
such cases the investigation must be conducted from day to day, and in view of all 
possible manifestations of the disease, to be successful. Then again the temperature, 
even in health, varies widely in different swine and under different conditions of life, 
so that a knowledge of the body heat of the individual in the existing environment 
is essential to the drawing of sound deductions from thermometric indications, 


INFECTION OF OTHER ANIMALS THAN SWINE. 


I consider the most important part of my researches to be that which demonstrates 
the susceptibility of other animals than swine to the fever we are investigating. Dr. 
Kline of London, England, claimed, nearly a year ago, that he had conveyed the dis- 
ease “‘ with difficulty” to rabbits, Guinea-pigs, and mice, but he gives no hint as to 
whether he had subjected the question to the crucial test of reinoculation from these 
animals back upon the pig. This test it seemed very important to apply, so that the 
_ identity or otherwise of the two diseases might be determined. I have accordingly in- 
stituted experiments on a rabbit, two sheep, a rat, and a puppy, the three former of 
which have turned out successfully. 


INFECTION OF A RABBIT FROM A SICK PIG, 


After two inoculatious with questionable results, made with the blood of sick pigs, 
in which microzymes had been observed, a rabbit was once more inoculated, this time 
with the pleural effusion of a pig that had died during the previous night, and in 
which were numerous attively moving bacteria. Next day the rabbit was very fever- 
ish and ill, and continued so for twenty-two days, when it was killed and showed 
lesions in many respects resembling those of the sick pigs. The blood of the sick rab- 
bit contained active microzymes like those of the pig. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATIONS FROM THE SICK RABBIT. 


On the fourth day of sickness the blood of the rabbit containing bacteria was inocu- 
lated on a healthy pig, but for fifteen days the pig showed no signs of illness. It was 
then reinoculated, but this time with the discharge of an open sore which had formed 
over an engorgement in the groin of arabbit. IIness set in on the third day and 
continued for ten days, when the pig was destroyed and found to present the lesions 
of the fever in a moderate degree. 

A second pig, inoculated with the frozen matter which had been taken from +he . 
open sore in the rabbit’s groin, sickened on the thirteenth day and remained ili for 
six days, when an imminent death was anticipated by destroying the anirial, Dur- 
ing lite and after death it presented the phenomena of the plague in a very violer.t form. 

Jt can no longer be doubted, therefore, that the rabbit is itself a victim of this disease, 
and that the poison can bereproduced and multiplied in the body of this rodent and con- 
veyed back with undiminished virulence to the pig. We may follow Dr. Kline in 
according a similar sad capacity to the other rodents, mice and Guinea-pigs. The 
rabbit, and still more the mouse, is a frequent visitant of the hog-vens and yards, 
where it eats from the same feeding-troughs with the pig, hides under the same litter, 
and runs constant risk of infection. Once infected they may ¢urry the disease as 
widely as their wild wanderings may lead them, and communicaté it to other herds at 
a considerable distance. Their weakness and inability to escays,in severe attacks of 
the disease, will make them an easy prey to the omnivorous og, and thus sick and 
dead alike will be devoured by the doomed swine. 


PROBABLE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF OTHER F.ODENTS. 


The infection of these rodents creates the strongest presumption that other genera 
of the same family may also contract the disease, and (y virtue of an even closer rela- 
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tion to the pigs may succeed in conveying the malady to distant herds. The rat is ‘ : 


at once suggested to the mind as being almost ubiquitous in piggeries, as feeding in — 
common with the swine, as liable to be devoured by the hog when sick or dead, as 
given to wandering from place to place, and as possessed of a vicious habit of gnaw- 
ng the feet and other parts of his porcine companion, and thus unconsciously inocu- 
ating him. ; 

I haw up tothe present time had the opportunity of inoculating but one rat with the 
hog-poison. Unfortunately my subject died on the second day thereafter, the body 
showing some suspicious lesions, namely, congested lungs with considerable inter- — 
lobular exudation, congested small intestines, dried-up contents of the large intes- 
tines, and sanguinous discoloration of the tail from the seat of inoculation to the tip. 


INOCULATIONS FROM THE RAT. 


With the fresh congested small intestine of the rat I inoculated one pig, and with 
the frozen intestine one day later I inoculated a second. The first had no appreciable 
rise of temperature, loss of appetite, nor digestive disorder, but on the sixth day pink 
and violet eruptions, the size of a pin’s head and upward, appeared on teats and belly, 
and on the tenth day there was a manifest enlargement of the inguinal glands. From 
what I had seen of the occult forms of the disease I was led to the opinion that this 
was one of them. Unfortunately, I had at the time no healthy pig available for the 
crucial testi of reinoculation. 

In the second pig, inoculated with the frozen intestine, the symptoms were too . 
obscure to be of any real value. As soon as I obtain a supply of rats I propose to sub- 
ject this question to a further investigation. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION OF SHEEP, 


Less significant than the infection of rats, yet of immense practical importance, is 
the susceptibility of sheep to the hog-fever. I have experimented on two sheep of — 
different ages, an adult merino wether and a cross-breed lamb, and in both cases hav 
succeeded in transmitting the disease. ; 


INFECTION OF THE MERINO. 


This sheep was inoculated by hypodermic injections of one and a half drachms of 
blood from a pig just killed. On the fourth day he had elevated temperature, and on 
the sixth scouring and snuffling breathing, but the symptoms rapidly subsided. -On 
the fourteenth day he had an injection of two drachms more of blood from a sick pig, 
and on the twenty-first day of one drachm of blood and pleural fluid containing mul- 
titudes of bacteria. Next day the temperature was raised and the snufiling breathing 
reappeared, both symptoms continuing for some time. On the sixth day his blood 
was found to contain moving bacteria similar to those present in the injected blood. 
On the twenty-third day from the last inoculation he was reinoculated, this time with 
the scurf from the ear of a sick pig. This was followed by no rise of temperature, but 
there existed much irritation of the bowels with redness and swelling of the anus, 
occasional diarrhea, and the passage of an excess of mucus, sometimes stained with 
blood. Seventeen days after the last inoculation he had another hypodermic injection 
of one drachm of blood and pleural flnid from a pig just killed. As before, this led to 
2u extensive rise of temperature while the intestinal catarrh continued. 


INFECTION OF THE LAMB, 


The lamb was first injected with a saline solution of the scurf and cutaneous exuda- 
tion from the ear of a sick pig. There followed a slight rise of temperature, a scurfy 
eruption onthe ears and oozing of blood from different points on their surface, so as to 
form dark red scales. 

On the sixth day following it was reinoculated by the hypodermic injection of one 
drachm of pleural fluid from a pig just killed, the fluid containing an abundance of 
moving bacteria. \Next day there was extreme rise of temperature, some dullness and 
swelling in the right axilla, but appetite and rumination were not altogether lost nor 
suspended. On the ifth day there was tenderness and unusual contraction of the 
rectum with the passage of bloody mucus, and on the eighth day profuse diarrhea 
with the passage of muth mucus. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION OF A PIG FROM THE SICK SHEEP. 
A healthy pig was inoculated with mucus from the anus of the wether, and showed 
a slight elevation of temperature for five days, but without any other marked symp- 
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tom of illness. Eleven days later it was pinoculated with scab from the ear of the 
lamb, and again three days later with anal\mucus ‘from the sheep. The day before 
this last inoculation it was noted that the in,tuinal glands were much enlarged, and 
six days after the temperature was elevated, az. purple spots appeared on the belly. 
This fever temperature has lasted but a few days up to the present time, but, taken 
along with the violent rash and the enlarged lymphatic glands, it furnishes satis- 
factory evidence of the disease. We can-therefore fiirm of the sheep as of the rabbit 
that not only is it subject to this disease, but that it Can multiply the poison in its sys- 
tem and transmit it back to the pig. 

Two other pigs have been inoculated from the lamb, )ut during the few days that 
have elapsed they have shown no outward symptoms. 


UNSUCCESSFUL INOCULATION OF A PUPPY. 


A drachm of blood and pleural fluid containing bacteria, from a pig just dead, was 
injeeted hypodermically on the side of a Newfoundland puppy. Next day she was 
very dull and careless of food, while her temperature was abnormaUy high. The third 
day the heat of the body was natural, and a fair amount of liveliness had returned. A 
few days later a large abscess appeared on the seat of inoculation, discharged and 
healed, and from this time the health seemed to be re-established. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INFECTION OF RODENTS AND SHEEP) 


Many will, no doubt, be startled at the above developments, and inquire, Nalf incred- 
ulously, How is it that the susceptibility of these animals to this affection has never 
been noticed before? It may even be suspected that we have been mistaken as to 
the identity of the disease, and that we may be dealing with the malignant anthrax 
(bloody murrain) rather than the specific fever of swine. But a slight attention to the 
phenomena and post-mortem lesions of our cases will speedily dispel the doubt. 2alig- 
nant anthrax is more fatal to sheep and rabbits than to the other domestic animals, 
whereas in my sheep the disease was so mild that its very existence would almost cer- 
tainly have been overlooked in the ordinary management of a flock, and it was only 
detected in these cases by the careful thermometric and other observations made day \. 
by day on the inoculated animals. In the rabbit the disease was more severe, and 
would undoubtedly have proved fatal if left to itself, yet even in this animal there 
Was no indication of the rapid course and speedy destruction which characterize the 
malignant anthrax, Again, although in both diseases alike, the lymphatic glands are 
the seat of morbid enlargement, yet the increase and engorgement of the spleen which 
are so constant and so characteristic in malignant anthrax were altogether absent in 
my pigs infected from ‘the rabbit. Moreover the digease in the pigs ran the usual 
comparatively slow course of the pig-fever, rather than the speedily fatal one of the 
anthrax afiection. In the inoculated pigs, too, the combined lesions of the skin, 
lungs, bowels, and lymphatic glands are unquestionably those of the swine-plague, 
and not those of malignant anthrax. ; 

It is not surprising that the disease should have been hitherto unrecognized in the 
sheep and rabbit. The most obvious symptoms in pigs—the pink, purple, violet, or 
black spots and patches of the skin—were never observed in these animals, unless we 
can consider the eruption on the ears of the lamb as of this nature. In the sheep, to 
which alone much attention would be paid, the constitutional disturbance was so 
2 to be easily overlooked, the appetite even, and rumination scarcely suffering 

or a day. 

Again, the failure to recognize the identity of a disease in two different genera ot 
animals is familiar to all who have made a study of comparative pathology. Cow-pox 
and horse-pox have existed in all historic ages, but it remained for the immortal 
Jenner to recognize and show their identity in the last century. Malignant anthrax 
has prevailed from the time of Moses, yet in all the older veterinary works we find its 
different forms described as independent diseases—blain, quarter evil, putrid sore throat, 
&e. Even to the present day many cases of this disease occurring in the human sub- 
ject (malignant pustule) are mistaken for erystpelas (black erysipelas). Glanders in 
horses seems to have been known to Aristotle, and was familiar to the ancient Greek 
Zooiatres and Roman Veterinarii, but its identity with the same disease in man was 
only shown in 1810 by Waldinger, of Vienna. Asiatic cholera has prevailed in the East 
from time immemorial, but it is only in the present century that its identity with 
cholera in animals.has been shown by Indian and European observers. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the mildness of the hog-fever in the sheep should 
have masked its true nature, and that the universal disregard of the disease of the 
small rodents should have led us to ignore it in these as well. Now, however, that 
the truth is forced upon us, we must recognize it in all further attempts to arrest the 
course of the disease or to exterminate it. The destruction and burial of infected 
pigs, and the disinfection of the premises where they have been, can no longer be con- 
sidered a suflicient safeguard. The extermination of rabbits, wild and tame, of 
Guinea-pigs, of mice, and probably also of rats, within the infected area, will be 
equally essential. Sheep must-be rigidly excluded from the hog inclosures, and if 
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they have gained admittance they must either be destroyed with the pigs, if few and 
valueless, or they must be shut up in a secluded place, or sent to a safe distance from 
all hogs until they can be certified as healthy, when they may be disinfected and re- 
leased. No danger of a fatal extension among sheep is to be apprehended; the dis- 
ease appears to be as harmless to the sheep as the fatal glanders is to the dog, yet the 
infected sheep is evidently dangerous to the hog, and must be carefully secluded in 
all measures for the suppression of the plague. 


RECORD OC Dr. LAw’s EXPERIMENTS—No. 1. 
Pig of common race, eight weeks old. 


Date. | Hour. [Body cemper- Remarks. 
itare. 

Noy. 19} 10a.m-..... 104° I. | Costive. Inoculated with blood of pig killed November 8, and 
| kept in inoculator in isolation apparatus, communicatin 
| With the air only through plugs of cotton-wool. The bloo 

smells stale, not putrid; its cells have disappeared. 
20M ecOOl- wna 2.- 104.5 
PAG ase nf. aoe 104.5 
Zoe ae OOre Se. coe 105. 2 
73) | Seat ae ae 104. 75 ) 
72.8 Base ee Soe 104 
A a AU oe 104 
PAT Re ieee 104. 75 
2 ny ieee 104.5 
DSH A enOO messes 105 
7) Ae TS ene 104.75 
a Sedo 22a 25 104. 75 é 
D807. 7/1)|| edo tesa 103. 5 Quite dull. Purple spots and black concretions on the skin. 
2y | SAM Sess 104. 75 Red and black spots on the skin. 
Bises-C0!ssd5555 104. 25 
zl ee Cee 102.5 Scours. Ears blue and cold. 
2 EI iy one ae 104 Do. 
5 | 9.30 a.m .... 104 Do. 
aT) Pee nose 105 Do. 
1h) PEACE es 103.5 
3) plan (Oe apes 103.5 
Sy AO p. Mn! eos sce 104 
9 | 9.30. a.m ..-- 103 Bowels continue loose. 
HOW 2. do.-cceee. 103.5 
10 | 4.30 p.m-.-- 104 
it | 9.30 a. m-... 103 
Tbr sm Ee 103 P 
12, 10am. .2c. 102. 25 Feces fiuid and of a bright yellow color. 
fd 5 pom oo 102. 75 ; 
13 | 9.30 a.m -.- 102. 75 Quiet; ears deep red; extensive papular eruption and greasy 
exudation on the skin; scouring. : 
13] 5 102.5 ; 
14/9 100.5 Hypodermic injection of one dram 6f blood and pleural finid 
from pig just dead. Inoculation liquid contains numerous 
actively moving bacteria. 
315} RE Sai ees eee 102.75 Dull; has not eaten supper of last night. 
1S} opps eee ee } 102. 75 Scours. 
16) 40'acam. Ja. .2 | 102. 25 Do. 
16:|(5ipsm seo 102.5 
Ag) Olam tees 102 
Nie G4epsane aso oe 103. 25 Slightly costive. 


187) 10'a-mie_ 2 101 Sebaceons secretion excessive on the inner sides of thighs and 
forearms, &c. Has a blackish-brown color, and disagreeabla 
but not putrid odor. ; 


18 103. 2 é 
i9 103. 5 
20 | 102.5 Improving ; regaining appetite and liveliness. 
21 103. 25 
21 103 
22 102.5 
22 102 
23a mise 103 
24 103. 25 
25 103. 75 
26 104 
27 102.5 
28 103 
29 104 
30 102 
31 102. 75 
Jan. 1 102.5 
2 103 
3 103 
4 102.5 
5 101.5 
6 103 
Zi 102. 75 Killed by bleeding. 


A a | ' 
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Post-mortem examination at once.—Skin: Covered almost universally by a blackish 
exudation in great part dried into crusts. On the ears are some remnants of the 
former exudations and extravasations ; half an inch of the tip of one ear is necrotic. 

Digestive organs: Mouth healthy. Guttwral lymphatic glands greatly enlarged and 
gray from pigmentation. 5 ‘ 

Stomach: Full; contents dry and acid; has reddish discoloration as from blood 
extrevasations and broad lines along its great curvature. The mucous membrane at 
this point is peeling off. 

Small intestine: Contents abundant and liquid. Spots of congestion of about one 
line in diameter ; no ulcers nor erosions ; six ascarides. 

Large intestine: Presents little abnormal. One or two depressed spots like cicatrices. 

Mesenteric glands >. Greatly enlarged and mostly grayish from pigmentary deposit. 
Inguinal glands also much enlarged and gray. 

Thoracic duct: Is filled with a milky fluid. 

Liver: Firm patches of purple. The lower margin very pale; almost transparent. 

Spleen: Small, rigid, twisted as if from binding organizing lymph. Its surface is 
anusually white and fibrous-looking, but there is a deep black line along its anterior 
border. 

Pancreas: Sound. 

Heart: Right ventricle marked with bluish discoloration, evidently from former 
ecchymosis. One flap of the tricuspid valve has a round, blackish nodule beneath the 
endocardium. - Left ventricle with similar bluish surface, and bicuspid valve with a 
translucent thickening. 

Respiratory organs: Larynx and right bronchus have each a dark red ecchymosis,. 
Lungs have black spots of ecchymosis and slight reddening of certain lobules, 

Bronchial glands: Enlarged and pigmented. 

Subdorsal glands: Enlarged and of a very deep red. 

Brain: Generally unchanged. 

EXPERIMENT No. 2. 


Poland-China pig, nine weeks old. 


Date. Hour. a ae hades Remarks. 
Dec. 19 | 10a. m...... 103.5 ° F. | Fed infected feces and intestinal mucous mombrane preserved for 
a month in dry bran. 
BUY |e aoet (eeecee 104. 25 
20 | 5p.m-....... 103.5 
21 | 103. m...... 103. 25 
21 | 5p.m..--....- 104 
22) | a. Me. sca. 103. 5 
2|4.30p.m-...] 102.5 
733) ROR Eee 102. 75 
voit ee tile eres 102 
25 ||. -@eGhh Seance 101.75 
Adel Rem Ores 103.5 
ie See) <a ane 102 
PAs Wee ai ESS Ee 100. 75 
20) | eect eee aoe 102 
HU ieee ees 101 
Sal, BRED Brees 101 
Jeiny 1 Seeei eRe ae 102.5 
Oy en i ee 102 
2) eoeihey aaa = an 203 
eee OO) semen - 102. 75 
A epayey ees eek 103 Inoculated with intestine of pig which died yesterday. The in. 
testine had been frozen over night. 
Bilssee@eecwencl) | 103 : 
Peleeeete ac tacwc|e (104,70 H 
Bile oe-110) ance 105 
OP eaacOshonmde 104 H 
i) ee a Gy eee ee 103 
ie Peer Lome oms 105 
1-0/2 wancen 104 
1Sa|PossQG Goossens 105. 25 Purple spots on ears and rump; greasy exudation from skin. 
me Enlarged inguinal glands. 
vo 
106.5 Scours; a bright-yellow liquid feces. 
105 Do. 
105 Do. 
105.5 Scours. 
105. 5 | I 
105. 5 Do. 
103 Do. 
107 Great prostration; will not rise for food nor to have temperature 


taken. Purple blotches are especially abundant on ears and 
| spout, and to a less extent on the head, generally the teats, 
| Inump,andhips. When lifted scarcely madeastruggle. Killed 
by bleeding. 


wi nral | ala oe hy a as ar ay ul a YA Ge ite eee ee 


Post-mortem examination.—Blood: Dark colored; contained moving bat 

Digestive organs: Tongue sound. Tonsils unusually red in their openiny ) 

Submazillary and guttural lymphatic glands: Of x dark red, merging to a trty chien 

Peritoneum: With considerable reddish-brown efiusion and bands of recentiy formed 
false membrane. The liquid coagulates on exposure. Under the microscope(No. 10° 
Hartnack) it is seen to contain numerous moving bacteria, also others less actiy 
two or four segmented chain-like. 

Stomach : Full; sour. Great curvature mottled red and brown. 

Small intestines: Has considerable tracks of deep congestion. It contains much mi 
cus, and ten ascarides. One asearis extended into the gall-duct and as far as the 
center of the right lobe of the liver; a second extended into the middle hepatic lebe. 
The pressure of these had led to a considerable dilatation of the bile-duct just above 
its junction with the cystic duct. 

Llio-cecal valve: Very black, with its follicles enlarged and filled with a yellowish 
product. The whole length of the large intestine is black from deep pigmentation of 
its mucous membrane, which is, besides, greatly thickened and puckered. Both con- ‘ 
ditions imply former active inflammation. =e 

The rectum: Of a dark grayish red; had several caseous deposits under its mucous 
membrane. ; 

The mesentery : Contains a yellowish easeous deposit as large as a pea. 

All the lymphatic glands of the abdomen are greatly enlarged, pigmented, andin many 
cases reddened from recent blood-staining. The inguinal lymphatic glands and those 
of the flank are in a similar condition. ; 

Liver: Has patches of deeper purple discoloration, especially deep in the center of AY 
the acini. Pancreas sound. a 

Spleen: Shrunken with puckered edges, and whitish thickening of its proper capsule. Pee 

Kidneys: Vascular, congested and softened; corticle part dull brownish yellow. 
Medullary, more or less purple, with deeper shades in linesradiating fromthe papilla. - 

Respiratory organs: Margin of epiglottis bears a blue patch, surrounded by ramified ; 
redness. Bronchi and bronchia sound, 

Tungs: Of varying shades of light pink in the lobules, excepting one or two, 

-which are of a dark red. The interlobular spaces are of a deep blood-red color, 
giving a dark marbling over the entire surface. Right pleura contains a little effusion 
with thread-like false membranes, and the same bacteria named as existing in the 
peritoneum. 

The axillary prepectoral, internal pectoral, bronchial, and sub-dorsal lymphatic glands 
were enlarged, pigmented, and in some cases blood-stained. “J 

The heart hore some purple discolored spots on the internal lining. 


EXPERIMENT No. 3. 


Poland China pig, nine weeks old. 


Temperature | F 
Hour. | of body. | Remarks. 


102.5 ° F. | Placed in infected pen from which a sick pig had been removed 
December 6. 


Eyes very red and prominent, Scarcely able to stand. Sereams 


| 

101 | 
‘when touched. (Evident phrenitis.) Died at 2. p. m. 
| 


Post-mortem examination the same afternoon. —Skin: Presented little change. 

Digestive organs : Mouth sound, fauces and pharynx of a deep blue color, irremova- 
ble by pressure. 

Stomach: A portion of about an inch square of a deep red, and with an abundant 
gelatiniform exudation under the mucous membrane. 
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Small intestines: Empty, much congested, and containing ten ascarides. 

Large intestines : Has its mucous membranes congested, reddened, andthickened. At 
intervals are cireumescribed spots of bloody extravasation, covered by a clot of blood 
on the free surface. These vary from one to two linesin diameter. In a great por- 
tion. of the colon the contents are very dry and blood-stained. Between the layers of 
the mesentery, among the convolutions of the large intestines, are translucent gela- 
tinoid exudations. 

Liver: Gorged with blood, softened, and somewhat friable. 

Spleen and pancreas : Normal. 

Mesenteric glands: Small, but in some instances partially discolored by blood. 

Lungs : Congested throughout, of a brick-red, with circumscribed black spots of 
extravasation. 

Bronchia: Filled with frothy liquid, but without worms. 

Heart: The right cavities were gorged with an intensely black clot. The left cay- — 
ities contained a smaller clot. No ecchymosis was observed. 


EXPERIMENT No. 4. 


Poland China pig, nine weeks ola. 


| 
Temperature 
Data. Hour. of body. Remarks. 


ie 75° F..| Inoculated with virus preserved one month in wheat bran. 


103. 75 Passes bloody mucus from the bowels. 


101 ' 
98.75 » Very low; can scarcely stand. Died during the following night. 


Post-mortem examination January 7.—Skin: Extensively covered with purple macule 
and patches. Snout deeply blood-stained, some of the spots extending over the lips 
into themouth. The greater part of the skin being black, congestions and extravasa- 
tions into it are only clearly made out when it is cut into. 

Digestive organs : Tongue sound. Pharynx has pellets of food accumulated in front 
of the epiglottis. Submaxillary and guttural lymphatic glands enlarged and stained 
of a blood red. 

Stomach : Not one-third filled; odor faint, mawkish, not sour. Beats red patches of 
congestion and ecchymosis on its great curvature. _. 

Small intestines: Congested almost throughout. Peyer’s patch just above the ilio- 
. excal valve hassome black eechymosis. On the lower surface of the valve the follicles 
are enlarged and filled with a yellowish deposit. 

Cecum and, to a still greater extent the colon and rectum, are deeply congested, and 
of a dark red; the mucous membrane is much thickened and thrown into prominent 
folds and wrinkles. 

Two ascarides were found in the small intestine. 
_ ' Liver: Extensively discolored of a purple hue, the staining being deepest in the cen- 

ter of the acini. 

Spleen: Large, gorged with blood. Pancreas unchanged. 

The lymphatic glands of the liver, stomach, intestines, sublumbar region, pelvis, groin, 
and flank are much enlarged and of a very deep red, in many cases almost black. 

Kindeys: Cortical substance pale; medullary deep red, with spots of ecchymosis. 
The anterior part of the left kidney contained a cyst as large as a bean. The right 
contained two cysts, one in the pelvis, the other in the anterior part. 

Respiratory organs: The epiglottis bore on its posterior surface some congestion and red- 
ness, partly ramified and partly diffuse and ineffaceable by pressure. 
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The lungs have a few black spots of eechymosis and blood-colored extravasation in 
the connective tissue between the lobules. The lobules themselves are only very 
slightly congested. The left main bronchus present a spot of ecchymosis. 

Heart: Empty, presents slight sanguineous discoloration through the lining mem- 
brane, 

EXPERIMENT No. 5. 


Poland China pig, nine weeks old. 


| i 
j Temperature| 


of body. Remarks. 


Date. Hour. 


Dec. 19|10a.m-..-.) 104°F | Inoculated with ingesta from the large intestine; also a portion 
: ; of the mucous membrane, both having been preserved in dry 
j bran for a month, 


Jan. Rump and tips of ears purple. 


102 Scours. 


ay 
102.5 Scours; feces fetid. 5 
101 Very weak; eats little; fetid diarrhea. 


104. 5 Killed by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination at once.—Skin: Ears of a deep purple and thickly covered 
with concretions. Remainder of theskin has similar concretions, but no ecchymosis is 
observable. The snout presents scarcely a spot of discoloration. 

Digestive organs: Extensive induration and ulcer on the left side of its median part 
and extending over its border. <A similar but smaller ulcer exists on theright margin 
directly opposite. Small ulcers exist on the dorsum near the hip; also a diphtheritic- 
looking deposit extending over the margin on to the lower surface. ‘Tonsils, palate, 
and pharynx sound. Submaxillary and gutteral lymphatic glands are enlarged and 
congested. 

Stomach: Has its mucous membrane thick, rugose, and as if water-soaked along its 
great curvature. 

Small intestine : With mucous membrane thickened and puckered throughout; the 
duodenum deeply congested. 

Ilio-cecal valve : 'Thickened; its follicles enlarged and filled witha yellowish deposit. 

Mucous membrane of cwcum and colon deeply pigmented and of a dark gray aspect. 
Some parts of the colon are still red in patches. Rectum pigmented, presents several 
small ulcers and a caseous deposit beneath the mucous membrane. 

Liver: Bears blue patches of various sizes; gall-bladder contains a little bile of a 
bright yellow color, with greenish flakes. 

Spleen: Small and puckered, so that its borders turn inward. 

Pancreas sound. 

Abdominal lymphatic glands : Hepatic, gastric, splenic, pancreatic, mesenteric, sublum- 
bar, and pelvic, as well as the iliac, are enlarged, pigmented, and partially congested. 

Kidneys: Corticle substances pale yellowish, slightly softened; in the case of one, 
reddened to the depth of one-third line. Medullary portion deeply colored. 

Respiratory organs: Larynx and trachea sound; right lung with almost the normal 

ale pink hue externally, but seems to be congested internally when cut into; left 
ung nearly normal; heart and pericardium normal. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 6. 
Poland China pig, eight weeks old. 


| Body temper- = 
Date. Hour. hase: ; Remarks. 
Dec. 19} 10a. m.... 104° F. | Placed in pen with pig partially convalescent. 
20-00 5—- 103 
21) BERS iGseee 103. 75 
21 | Sp.m..-.- 104.5 
Sa UP aa tt ees 103. 75 
22 | 4.30 p.m.. 104 
25: |) Pian ok 104, 25 
Ba |e=.-d0-x = 5 102. 75 
2a Saecile ses. 103. 75 
2 Boe hy Saas 105 
27/1 eee ees 105 
2 Balai Breas 104 
29 | ----00)--==5 104 
30! |=--4do ----- 103 
Bil eset aoe 102.5 
Calg t [== 00. -—-=- 102 
103 
103. 25 
103 Placed in pen with another pig in height of the disease. 
103 
101 
102. 75 ° 
102.5 
103 
103 
103. 25 
104 
101. 25 
103.5 
-a 106 
105 } 
ig) |2-0-00"-=-5- 105.5 Feces coated with film of blood 
Th EeseG br eee 104.8 
7h Rasen (ees 104.5 Bloody feces. 
Op aac. =< Lat. 25 Do. 
74 a 105 Do. 
22) Se ee Spee 103 Do. 
Bol es-G0". ~~~ 103 Do. 
24 oes rte? ane Bloody feces. Inguinal lymphatic glands enlarged. 
aR a DeaG teers 
Br eG Cee ee 104. 75 
77 fll (SBE ae Se -b2 104 
Ral s. 00). s-< 103 Appetite improving. 
SOE dots 5. 102 ne e : 
BOL =. -d0) 5.5. 102 
37) | SAS ese 103 
. IXXPERIMENT No. 7. 
Female rabbit. 
Date. Hour. Bpdy tombe Remarks. 
a 
We AU) steaks] Bee seesossse Inoculated hypodermically with one drachm of the blood of 


sick pig just killed. 


Dec. 


Hypodermic injection of one drachm of blood of pig which died 
daring last night. 


A firm ovoid nodule in the seat of inoculation. 


=Dec. 14 |'9/a.m....--- 


, Date. Hour. Doty ene] Remarks. 


103. 50 EB. Hypodermic injection of one vaeaeien of blood of | pig 

thismorning. Blood swarming with actively-mo 

» 105.5 Has not eaten supper. ; 
105.5 Eats Soni. 


104 Blood showed numerous moving bacteria as in the pig. | 
tion in the right iliac region. 


105 Abscess has burst to the right of au A white fibrous 
travascular mass exposed 


103 sh 
eee OG eneren 510255) - Is very low and has eaten litile for some days. ; 
ceed Messooer 102 Sore stillopen. Killed by bleeding. 


=e 
Post-mortem examination at once.—Connected with the raw sore in the groin was an : 
immense mass of whitish, fibrous material, infiltrated with pus, and extending from 
the lumbar vertebrae above to the median line below. The mesenteric glands were en 
larged and blood-stained. Two had been transformed with yellow, cheesy-looking — 
masses. The stomach and bowels appeared healthy; also the liver and eee hea i 
and lungs. 5 


| EXPERIMENT No. 8. 
Poland. China pig, eight weeks old. 


Body temper- ; 
Date. Hour. aiaret Remarks. : : 
———_- Pe 
Dec: 18 | 4p.m......-. 102. 75° FF, 
THY | OSH RES scoesnd Pe aeeeeeeoanae Inoculated with blood of sick rabbit hypodermically. 
YU Pasi Gasoenesse bodopsehacodes 
21) 4p. mM. ----.- 103.5 : 
DOA OiAs Tas alan 101.5 / 
92 | 4.30p.m.-..| 103.75 : 
23 | 9a.m.....-.] 100.75 
2A dO lena an as 101 F 
Ay || sect ossesice 101 Skin hot. Hides under the litter. 
OG lic ealpe cs 50 101.5 oa 
Op NSsevilySoses5 101 ‘ ae 
28 |....do......-| 101. | Scours. "4 Fal. 
O9'|5- =o 2ersnc 100 : ; Ak, 
BON edt eter ae 100 ° . eld 
31 |----do -.----- “102 : ee 
Pansiean|sceedo Sele =- 102.75 ; ea 
Peale rdo\- ck eet 102 Inoculated with matter from open gore of sick rabhié, LM 8 
Shashi esas 101.5 pe lfiya 
AMS SoS Ue) Seeeaee 102, : “4 
Hilgedore ees: 103.5 Feces fetid. 
6). 2eloys =. ss 104.5 
WT ANa2s20Ors asec 104. 75 
Me OU eet Onaceen 104.5 
OMe dOl sees ees 104. 25 Fetid diarrheea. 
NON a OO meena 103 \ 
ah We eee Geese eae 103 
AD WECAO\s.. ces 102.5 
13 j24--00'% ocasee 103 
145)|22=-dO-~c nee 104. 75 
15.) cnc00 couceee 105 Killed by bleeding. 
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Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Naturally black; no purple nor congested spots 
geen. 


_ Digestive organs: Mouth and throat healthy. 


. Guttural lymphatic glands: Enlarged and somewhai congested. 
_ Stomach: Moderately fall; of a deep brownish red along its great curvature. 
Small intestine: Slightly congested in patches; contains twelve ascarides. 
Large intestine: Nearly normal. 
Mesenteric lymphatic glands: Enlarged and slightly congested. Their surface presents 
clear, glistening, rounded masses like pins’ heads. Jnguinal glands have the same 


' .- eharacter. 


Lung: Isolated lobulettes are dark red and solid; at some points the interlobular 
zonnective tissue is distended by a dark-red infiltration. 
In the bronchia of the left lung were twelve strongyli. 


EXPERIMENT No. 9. 


Common white pig, ten weeks old. 


Date. Hour. Baty, exper, : Remarks. 


S$ 


104° F.- | Inoculated with frozen white product from the groin of the 
_ infected rabbit. 


104.5 Purple spots enrump. Eats little. 

105 Blue ears. 

102.5 caer bright-yellow liquid feces. Inappetence. 
0. 


+ 98.75 Do. 
97 Does not rise when temperature is taken; is stretched on ita 
side with muscular jerking. Killed by bleeding. - 


Post-mortem examination.—Skin: Margin of snout for one-half line deep of a dark 
brown, and apparently without vascularity or life. Beneath this is a red congested 


e. 
Ears: peeply blotched with dark red and purple macule, each about one-half inch 
in diameter, buf to a great extent confluent, so as to form extended lines and patches. 
Stump of tail maculated. Perineum and adjacent parts of hip of a deep purple. 

Digestive organs: Tongue with a whitish fur. On the center of its dorsal surface is 
a dark spot about two lines in diameter, which is found to cover a considerable ex- ' 
travasation and clot on the muscular substance. Glandular follicles on the lower sur- 
face of the soft palate fillea with a soft yellowish puriform mass. : 

Submaxilliary lymphntie glands: Greatly enlarged and of a deep purple. Guttural 
glands also blood-stained and moderately enlarged. 

tomach: Full, very fetid, not sour. Great curvature has its mucous membrane much 
congested with numerous black spots of extravasation projecting beyond the general 
surface. In the left cul de sac the ingesta next the mucous membrane is of a dark 
baked appearance and firmly adherent to the mucous membrane, the epithelial layer 
of which comes off with it. It has evidently been adherent for some time. 

Smallintestines : Havelarge tracts of congestion, and in the duodenum and commence+ 
ment of the jejunum are ten ascarides. Seven ascarides have made their way into the 
gall duct and the different lobes of the liver, but none in the cystic duct nor gall- 
bladder. The biliary duct is greatly distended and coated with a layer of yellowish- 
green biliary coloring matter. 

, ie SEReeoal valve: Has its margin of a deep grayish-black and its follicles en- 
arged. 

Lhe large intestines : Are throughout black from pigmentary deposit, the blackness 
being especially marked on the agminated gland, extending from the ilio-cecal valve 
on the colon. Many round blackish elevations are scattered over the length of the 
colon, appearing like enlarged solitary glands. On some parts of the colon the dark 
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color is modified by the deep red of a recent congestion. Through the whole length 
of the large intestine the mucous membrane is considerably thickened and puckered, 
Near the anus are some caseous deposits beneath the mucous membrane, but communi- 
‘cating with the surface by open orifices. 
. The liver: Has great patches of a deep purple, deepest in the center of the ascini. 

The gall bladder: Is full of dark dreen, thick, very viscid bile. 

the inguinal, sublumbar, mesenteric, mesocolie, gastric, and hepatic lymphatic glands: Are 
greatly enlarged and deeply blood-stained. 

The kidneys: Somewhat soitened, are of a dull yellowish brown in the cortical por- 
tion and of a purple hue, with darker radiating lines in the medullary. 

Respiratory organs: Larynx sound. Lungs sound, excepting some slight congestion 
in particular lobes, and the filling of the bronchia and air-cells with blood evidently 
drawn in in dying. No pleural effusion. 

Heart and pericardium: Sound. 


EXPERIMENT No. 10. 


Merino sheep. 


| 


Body-temper- " 
Date. Hour. eniies Remarks. 
| 
Now 210] 2 p.m -s2-- 103° F. | Hypodermic injection of one and a half drachms. Blood from 
sick pig just killed. 
22 | 10a. m._---- 102.5 
Qditee > Oe sock ae 103. 75 
a oer Tepe 103 j 
2 sccdO1 cece == 104.5 
PAY) eee ee eee 103. 25 
OF Se 2doe 255. 104.5 | Scouring and snuftling. 
2 ae ay ee z 
D9") =. dO. 2 2252. 102 } 
S30 oo. O0esssca5 102.5 
Dees sis 200s. ssa 5 3 103. 75 
PAS ee | CC eee 102.5 
NEO cae ee 103. 25 
Gye Base. eee ae 102. 5 
+f. eee eee es A ee aE Oe Hypodermic injection of two drachms blood from pig which 
| died during the night previous. 
Bite -OOves-a-=— 103. 75 
OS dose ces 103.3 
40), --<do). 2.22 103. 75 
Mo eecdo ce a2=5 100. 25 
ee doce Ss 2 102 
16} Passa aaa ee 103 Stas. Me 
TE eh eee 103 | Hypodermic injection of one dracbm_ blood and pleural fluid of 
| pig which died during the preceding night. Fluids full of 
| actively moving bacteria. 
15 u|- Se does 105.5 | Snufiling. 
iG) | Py Parle ose ce 105 
1GH Olas ano 104.5 
1635 | > pm —-- 2 104.5 
il) || Ther aa re ee 105. 5 
el eee 103.5 
TSS GLO farms ae 103. 75 | 
19) pom. -2- 105 | 
190) Oacm Ss. S- 103. 25 
OD WWEedolsseossc 105,2 Blood shows moving bacteria. but less numerous than in the 
20 rabbit. 
21 | 10'aom ---.-- | 
iby) eae See | 
24a) | ME ee a } 
22 | 4.30 p.m -.-.- 
28) | PUR See eee 
2 1p (Bara CY eae ee 
BOM eed" s . see ce 
26 MOO mas es 
ET We tdlon: sess 
ht Aaa yee | 
At bees Ts eee 
SO} see otsseeee= 
31 3271 ns ere 
San.) Pate eo o2552~2 
2 |--- HOR soc 
She ed aot..2 2-5. 
eee 1 C0 Sore pee 
| do eee 


| Inoculated with scurf from the ear of a sick pig: 


| Scours. 
| Do. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 10—Continued, 


Merino sheep—Continued. 


1 


Date. Hour. Body tenner: Remarks. 
paint) |< =-00' sskccee | 203° F. Scours. Anusredand sore. Strongly objects to the thermom 

eter. Has passed bloody mucus. 

MELO E = 30 OG) e sinclar 108 

Ph cme dOrse aes 102 

1B eee LC he eters 102.5 

Tel oe ACU eee 103.5 Anus still red and puffy, with abundant mucus. 

MU feetac U0 fais = soem 103 

NG) |2ae-G0 Conces. 103.5 

Wd fees, -G0)s-245-- 103.5 Scours. 

195) 25 2. @O)ccne as 103 Do. 

Oh io =. 00> 2 si= 104 | ‘ 

VL Ui aE; Ua ene 102. 75 | 

7} (| See Cs Yi 103 

eee OOle 5 ~o=='- 102.5 Anus still red and swollen. 

23 | 10'a.m...-.- | 102 Same afternoon injected one drachm of blood and pleural flnid 
from pig just killed. Flnids contained active bacteria. 

27) Se (eee 104 Slight subcutaneous swelling in the right axilla. Tenderness 
of the skin of the abdomen, 

oan OO lena = = 104.5 

Bol |S Seat Ce Creer 104 

26 | 4.30 p.m... 105 

Pat) 225 ee 105 

28 | 10a.m.....- 103 

BAD an aes 104 

29 | 10a.m...... 105 

BON |pee-A0le.c--26 104 

EXPERIMENT No. 11. 
Long wooled (cross-breed) lamb. 
Date. Hour. |% ody temiuee: Remarks. 
dan. 17 | 10a.m...... 104. 25° F. | Injected hypodermically in the axilla matter from the ears of 

two sick pigs, also anal mucus from one of them. 

13) east eee 104. 25 

Oi he Oe Sa ain 6 = 103.8 

PU fess tenses 105. 25 

Pall Aa teas 103.5 Ears with scurfy eruption. 

22f sae 00,. 232-2 106.5 Bleeding spots on ears. 

Ped OP. TMs so n'a. 104. 75 

pone Ofte masa cee 104.5 Injected hypodermically one drachm pleural fluid containing 

actively moving bacteria from pig just killed. 

peels 0) cacacee 108 Hard engorgement two inches in diameter in right axilla. 

pp|=2--00 sec-<5- 107 Axillary swelling more defined; like a hazel-ntt. 

DOM ee COs .\to~ 25 104 

26 | 4.30 p.m.. 108 

2 ale ReeoRered 108 

Ze hOacm-s-.--| 105.25 Rectum contracted and tender; thermometer covered with 
bloody mucus. 

28) 1/5 DP: Ii.... 106 

29)) 10. a.m .-..-.; 106 

BO) tase 0)5-5-4- 104 


JAMES LAW. 
IrHaca, N. Y., February 5, 1879. 


REPORT OF DR. D. W. VOYLES. 


Hon. Wm. G. LE Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture: 

Srr: In conducting an examination of the diseases of swme, as pre- 
vailing throughout the State of Indiana during the present season, the 
following plan was pursued, viz: 

A tour of observation and inspection was made through the counties 
of Floyd, Harrison, Washington, Greene, Morgan, Monroe, Owen, Put- 


5 Ne 
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nam, and Bartholomew. Some of the most intelligent and leading stock 
men of each county were cought, and all the information obtained which — 
they had upon the subject of the disease, both in regard to its present = 
manifestation and past history. Speculators in live hogs and large 
feeders were closely interrogated upon every feature of the disease as 
coming within the range of their experience and observation. Diseased 
herds were visited, and in each case the farm minutely inspected in all 
its bearings upon the health of animals; the methods of breeding, feed- — 
ing, and general management of swine diligently inquired into; dead = 
animals, where not too far advanced in decomposition, dissected, and =~ 


. 


living ones, having the disease, were slaughtered for examination, and ~~ 
the pathological indications carefully noted. The month of September a. 
was entirely devoted to this branch of the investigation. . - 

The object of this method of inquiry was to ascertain whether the ~~ 
disease, as prevailing throughout these several districts, was uniform in 
its character, differing only in such modification in type as may be due iB 


to local influences ; or whether these were to be found separate and dis- 
tinct diseases in different localities, due to entirely different causes for 
their production; and if uniformity was found to exist in the character 

of the disease as now prevailing, to learn from practical and intelligent ~ 
observers in each district whether, in any essential particular, it differs 
from the disease that has prevailed in other years. 


/ 


PREVALENCE OF THE DISEASE. é 
| 


The several districts visited were all more or less affected by the dis- - | 
ease, but to a much less extent than during former years, except, per- is 
haps, in the county of Putnam, where it was prevailing for the first time 
as a general and wide-spread epidemic, the loss being estimated at from ~~ 
fifty to sixty thousand doliars. In this county the surface is sufficiently } 
undulating to produce good drainage; the soil is red clay on limestone. 
Springs of pure limestone water are abundant, and woodlawns beauti- | 
fully swarded with blue grass are seen upon almost every farm. Jeed- | 
ing swine has been an extensive and profitable branch of farm industry | 
in this county, and the herds are, therefore, quite large for a grass-grow- | 
ing section. During the summer months hogs in this county run upon 
blue grass and clover,.and are fed some corn. We found the cornso 
fed often unfit for use, because of a very reprehensible practice of haul- 
ing to the field for convenience in feeding and throwing itin an open - — 
rail pen, where, by exposure to heat and moisture, it soon becomes 
moldy. The mean temperature in this county during the summer was 
slightly above, and the rain-fall considerably below, the average seasons. . 

The counties of Floyd, Harrison, and Washington possess much the 


same kind of soil, and are abundantly supplied with running springs ot 4 
limestone water; but blue grass and clover are not so extensively or ; 
generally grown. In these three counties hog-raising is not a branch ot ; 
farm industry sufficiently remunerative to induce the farmers to gener- 
ally engage in it,and the herds are, therefore, usually small and the, = 


animals very imperfectly cared for. 
The observations made in the counties of Greene, Owen, Monree, Mor- 


gan, and Bartholomew were on a line with the White River Valley. q 
This and the Wabash Valley constitute pre-eminently the hog-growing 4 
sections of Indiana. Jt is in this part of the State that the disease has ~ © 


prevailed to the greatest extent. Hog-raising being the leading busi- 
ness industry, the herds are ordinarily quite large. 
No observations were made in the Wabash country. In the White 


Se a ee 
f ’ 
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River Valley the disease has prevailed during the present season to 
much less extent than for several years past. This is due in part to the 


- fact that there are not so many hogs here as formerly—great loss having 


greatly discouraged hog-raising, a branch of agricultural industry here-' 
tofore paramount to every other interest. 

The less prevalence of the disease is also due in part to the increased 
facilities for selling to summer packers; the approach of the complaint 
in ay even locality being the signal for the selling of every marketable 
animal. 

In these hog-growing districts, the surface of the country is quite flat, 
affording very imperfect natural drainage, and as a consequence much 


_ stagnant water prevails. The soil is a mixture of clay and sand. The 


food is mainly corn, with some clover during the summer months, the 
animals. often subsisting upon corn alone from the time of birth to that 
of slaughter. ; 

In the county of Bartholomew there are several “grease factories,” 
where they render dead animals, and it is estimated that during the 
year 1876 there were rendered at these several factories no less than one 
hundred thousand animals that died of the disease in that and adja- 
cent counties. 

It is the concurrent testimony of the leading and most intelligent ob- 
servers, whose experience and observation have been most extensive, 
that while the disorder prevails more or less at all seasons of the year, 
it prevails to the greatest extent and with most fatal effect during the 
dry months of the fall season, and again during the last winter and first 
months of spring—February and March. 


SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 


A greater degree of uniformity was found to exist in the symptoms 
and character of the disease than was anticipated at the beginning of 


the investigation. The first symptoms that usually attract the atten- 


tion of the farmer, indicating approaching disease, is a wheezing cough, 
coupled with a disposition to mope. During this period the animal 
stands about as if in a “brown study,” with its ears dropped and its 
eyes inclined to water or matter. 

Following in the usual succession of symptoms comes a failure in the 
appetite, with occasional vomiting and diarrhea, although the two last- 
named symptoms constitute an exception, to which constipation is the 
rule. 

A complete failure in the appetite, intense thirst, with increased tem- 
perature of the body, indicates the supervention of the febrile and in- 
flammatory stage of the disease. During this stage the temperature 
not infrequently rises as high as 107° F., as indicated by the introduc- 


_ tion of the thermometer into the rectum of the animal. The cough in- 


creases; the breathing becomes more accelerated and laborious; the 
respiratory movements are scarcely observable in the walls of the chest, 
but become conspicuous at the flank, and range from 30 to 60 inspira- 
tions to the minute; the arterial circulation is increased in frequency 
and diminished in volume. Petechial eruption is often observed on the 
skin and is most distinetly observable on white animals. This is due to 
extravasated blood from the capillaries into the tissues, which, on under- 
going decomposition, produces ulceration of the skin in the future 
course of the disease, particularly if the animal becomes convalescent. 

In the last stage the animal becomes very weak; staggers in gait, if 
able to rise at all; refuses both food and drink; falls in temperature ~ 
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sometimes as low as 60° I’.; seeks the sunshine or a covering of litter, 
and speedily dies. imaciation is arapidly progressive symptom through- 
out the entire course of the disease. 


DURATION OF THE DISEASE. 


The disorder is by no means uniform in its duration, varying from a 
few hours to many days and even weeks. When death occurs only a 
few hours after the attack a complication of heart disease is usually the 
eause of the rapid termination of the case. Early fatality may occur 
also from rapid congestion of the lungs, producing hepatization of a 
large portion of that organ. The average duration of the disease can 
be, therefore, scarcely approximated. Perhaps five days would include 
the length of time consumed in most fatal cases, whereas a much greater 
length of time is required in cases that recover. In its most violent 
epidemic form a much less time than five days would include the course 
of the disease in all fatal cases. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE DISEASE. 


As before stated, all dead animals not too far advanced in decomposi- 
tion were examined, and one or more sick animals were selected from 
each diseased herd, and after a careful study of their symptoms, as com- 
pared with the other sick stock of the herd, were slaughtered for exam- 
ination. 

Memoranda from thirty dissections made from fifteen separate and 
distinct herds fairly representing the disease as observed under all the 
varied circumstances as to food, soil, water, and general management, 
show the following results: 

In every case, without exception, disease of the lungs was present, 
varying in degree from slight congestion to complete softening from 
suppuration and inflammation. In two cases the lung disease was 
tuberculous in character. In eight cases adhesion occurred between 
the costal pleura and lung. In six eases circumscribed spots of inflam- 
mation were found on the walls of the heart and its investment, with 
an effusion in the pericardial sack. In six cases were small patches of 
ulceration of mucous lining of large intestine. In six cases were conges- 
tion of mucous lining of the stomach. In all cases the liver presented a 
darker hue than natural, in four cases slightly, and in one greatly en- 
larged; but in all other cases in size and general appearance would 
compare favorably with that organ as usually observed in animals re- 
garded sound and healthy. The spleen was in all cases discolored, as 
in case of the liver. In few cases there was slight congestion of the 
kidneys. In one ease there was evidence of fatty degeneration, and in 
all others the organ indicated a healthy condition. The blood was 
always dark-colored, the muscles pale and relaxed. 

The disease of the lungs was in all cases the leading pathological con- 
dition, to which all other diseased appearances were secondary in im- 
portance, constituting complications only. ; 

A section of the lung of an animal slaughtered during the active 
inflammatory state of the disease shows, under the microscope, a Com- 
plete solidification of lung-tissue, the air-cells being filled with epithelial 
exudation, no extravasated blood appearing. A section of the liver of the 
same animal shows a thickening of the sept acini by a proliferation of 
epithetial cells, tending to or constituting fatty degeneration; other 
acini in the same section exhibit a perfectly healthy condition: <A sec- 
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Report Commissioner of Asriculture for 1878. Plate XV: 


Fig. L Fig. 2. 
Microscopic section of diseased liver Microscopic section of hme 


in“Hos Cholera” incatarrhal pnewnonia. 


Fig.3. 


Microscopic section of intestine in “hos-cholera,” showing healthy condition. 
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tion of intestine from same animal shows a healthy condition. These 
three sections are transmitted with this report for verification. (See 
microscopic sections, Plate XV, Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

The contents of the stomach and intestines were liquid in six cases, 
and dry, hard, and very dark colored in all others. 

‘The gall-bladder usually contained a small quantity of thin, greenish 
fluid. 

The trachea and bronchial tubes contained a large quantity of matter 
apparently consisting of mucus and broken-down epithelium. 


DIAGNOSIS OF THE DISEASE. 


Judging from the visible causes that appear most active in its develop- 
ment—the symptoms and pathology of the disease—we feel warranted 
in pronouncing it, in its milder manifestations, bronchial catarrh, and, in 
its most active and fatal form, catarrhal pneumonia. 

There is no symptom uniformly present in the disease, as we have 
observed it, that bears any analogy to the symptoms of cholera as affect- 
ing the human subject, and the term ‘“hog-cholera” is therefore a mis- 
nomer; and although there is, ordinarily, little or nothing in a name, 
in this instance the misnaming of the disease has been a source of incal- 
culable loss, by suggesting a line of treatment irrationally administered 
and calculated to aggravate rather than cure it. 


ITS CAUSE. 


It is when seeking the cause of this wide-spread epidemic disease that 
the field of investigation takes widest range. As already stated, it pre- 
vails more or less at ali seasons of the year, and under almost every con- 
ceivable condition and combination of conditions as to soil, food, water, 
locality, and general management; but the difference in its prevalence 
under certain circumstances is so marked and uniform that from these 
facts we may derive some definite information as to the causes most active 
in development. 

The past history of the disease would indicate that it originated in this 
country at a time when the condition of swine was visibly altered from 
a comparative state of nature to one of more perfect domestication. 
When the country was new, affording almost unlimited range, the hogs 
bred, grew up, and roamed in the forest until maturity. Being allowed 
the free use of their noses, and being omnivorous in nature, they fed on 
worms, roots, mast, and such other food as was provided and given them 
by their owners; they exercised as their inclination or necessities in- 
clined them; had free access to numerous springs and streams of run- 
ning water; slept in storm-sheltered thickets ‘on beds of clean leaves, 
and enjoyed under these circumstances a vigor of constitution and an 
immunity from disease unknown to the modern swine-breeders of the 
country. As the country became more densely populated, rendering it 
necessary to clear up and inclose the land for agricultural purposes, the 
jank, active, long-nosed animal of the pioneer age began to disappear 
in order to give place to a new and: more advanced civilization in the 
history of his race. A close business calculation demonstrated that a 
hog fed to profit on food produced by manual labor must have an inbred 
tendency to take on flesh, and that tendency encouraged by ciose con- 
finement and high feeding. 

The hog of to-day is the result of persistent in-breeding for an obese 
habit, encouraged by want of exercise and over-feeding. An animal 
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quite comely in shape, early in maturity, of strongly-developed Sittonitet 
tendencies, and of enfeebled constitution, is the intelligent and natural — 


result. ‘An animal thus deprived in part of the constitutional vigor of — 


its ancestors, forced to give in part the instinctive habits of its race in 


obedience to the regulations of modern farming, must necessarily have © 
acquired a diseased tendency. If, under these circumstances in the era’ 
of modern swine-breeding, the animal is more exposed to causes produc- — 
ing disease, a general prevalence of disease must be the result. Do 


such causes generally prevail, which, operating upon well-known prin- 
ciples in animal physiology, are calculated to produce the disease as we 
have observed it? If not, we are forced, in the absence of visible and 
rational causes, to indulge i in hypothesis, and seek some hidden poison 


which, operating to pr oduce the disease, may, therefore, propagate it by — 


contagion. 

We have assumed that the animal of the present period is one of 
impaired constitution, and that its habits, as imposed by. the will of the 
farmer, as to food, water, cleanliness, exercise, and rest, do not approach 
so nearly a strict observance of the laws of health as do the instinetive 
habits of the animal in an unrestrained state of nature. The habits in 
the latter state have been briefly alluded to already. What are the 


altered conditions that conflict with the laws of health as imposed by 


the former state? 
FOOD. 


In considering this branch of the inquiry we will examine briefly the 
subject of food. The hog is an omnivorous animal; he eats both animal 
and vegetable food; his instinct demands and his health requires it. In 
his na tive state he obtains the animal food required by the industrious 
use of his nose in digging for worms and insects; but the most improved 
methods of medern swine-breeding have proclaimed the nose of the hog 
a useless appendage, and bred it ‘to the smallest possible size—a thing 
of beauty to adorn aring. The animal, thus deprived of the natural 
means of obtaining a supply of animal food, is forced to subsist almost 
exclusively upon vegetable diet, consisting almost wholly of corn. That 
this style of feeding long pursued i is not conducive to the highest state 
of health would seem self-evident. In the hog-growing districts, corn 
alone is often the only food fed to swine from birth to slaughtering, 
and it is in these districts that the disease is most prevalent and fatal. 
On the contrary, hogs fed the offal from milk and cheese factories, or 
from city and hotel garbage, are always most free from disease. In the 
city of New Albany, Indiana, there are more swine to the square mile 
than elsewhere in the State; their rights are somewhat sacred; they 
run in every street, sleep in ‘every alley, and break into almost ‘every 
yard: as scaveng ers they constitute a sort of independent body of health 
police, auxiliary to the board of health; the average councilman regards 
them in some sense as his constituency, and the people, therefore, “have 
vainly prayed for hog-ordinances and hog-cholera, and still the animal 
feeds upon our pounty, multiplies his race, and almost defies disease. 


WATER. 


During the dry months of the fall season it seldom happens that hogs © 


have a proper supply of good pure water, even in well-watered districts 
proy pl I 


of country: In all the herds examined where the disease prevailed, in . 


but one instance was a proper supply of pure water observed; in a large 
number of cases there was positively no water, only thin mud at the 
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watering place. At the farm of Mr. Quinn, near Hartsville, Indiana, 
_ where the disease was prevailing, twelve head of sick animals were run- 
ning in an inclosure, and when the proprietor was asked about the sup- 
_ ply of water, he said, “‘ There was plenty—a good spring.” On personal 
examination the spring was found to issue from a hill-side, with but lit- 
tle incline; from the place where it issued to the point where it disap- 
peared from exhaustion—a distance of some 40 feet—there was a long 
bed of thin mud, and no visible appearance of running water at any 
point. He was asked on our return when he last inspected the 
watering place, and answered, “This morning.” He was then asked if 
he thought the supply of water at that spring would supply a few horses 
or cattle with water, if the hogs were taken out, and he replied promptly 
in the negative, and when asked by what process of reasoning he came 
to the conclusion that water of acknowledged unfitness for anything else 
was quite good enough for hogs, and sick ones at that, he replied, in sub- 
stance, that hogs would not use water until they rendered it unfit for 
any other kind of stock! 

We mention this case in detail because it fairly represents the views 
of the average farmer upon the subject of water for swine—“ any water 
is good enough for a hog.” 


CLEANLINESS. 


The domesticated animal does not approximate the habits of his 

pioneer ancestor in point of cleanliness. It is the instinctive habit of 
the animal to bathe in water and wallow in mud to counteract heat and 
as a protection against flies; but in a state of nature, when the mud has 
served its purpose, the animal cleanses himself by friction with the 
nearest tree; the filthy bed which the domestic animal becomes satisfied 
to oceupy in a state of confinement is never occupied by animals run- 
ning in the forest, and given opportunity to make and change their 
- sleeping places at will—in short, when allowed to provide for his own 
existence, he exercises a more intelligent regard for his wants than is 
ordinarily exercised for him by his owner, who attempts to supersede in- 
stinet by reason. 

The frequent allusions made to the native hog may provoke the in- 

quiry, Are we to return to the ill-shapen and ungainly animal of forty 
years ago? Certainly not. In this age of high-priced corn, such an an- 
‘Imal is unworthy of an existence. The only thing to be admired of him 
is his health and constitution; the only useful lesson to be derived from 
allusion to his history is the means by which these were acquired and 
maintained. Iood, faulty in character and wanting in variety; water, 
deficient in quantity and purity; quarters, too limited in space and filthy 
in condition, are the three leading factors in the production of disease ot 
swine. 

Special attention was given to the examination of the surface land oe- 
cupied by diseased animals, and while there were exceptional cases, in 
quite a large majority of instances they were running in fields prodecing 
quite a luxuriant growth of weeds which, during that season, were shed- 
ding their seed, bloom, and leaves. The earth was exceedingly dry and 
dusty. In traveling through the fields the animals created a dust from 
the earth and from the weeds also, which, together, were taken into the 
air-passages and lungs with the air breathed, constituting: an active 
source of irritation. While pursuing this branch of the inquiry we were 
informed by some intelligent observers that they had noticed that ani- 
mals running in such fields, particularly wheat and rye stubble, over- 
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grown with weeds, were the most unhealthy; and under these circum- 


stances the greatest amount of disease was observed. It is at this 


particular season of the year that hogs are most neglected. Having been 
turned out during the summer months to take care of themselves, while 
the grass is green and filled with nutritious qualities, they thrive and 
do well; but, at the approach of the dry season, green grass gives place 
to that which is mature and dry, in which state it is indigestible and 
constipating. The water at this particular season fails. It is also at 
this season that swine keep their skin clothed with mud as a protection 
against flies, seriously interfering with its healthy functions as auxiliary 
to the lungs and other depurating organs of the body. ‘This is the 
season when the cold nights precipitate heavy dews, and while run- 
ning through the grass and weeds, during the nights and early morn- 
ing hours, the animals become wet and cold, to be dried off and scorched 
in heat and dust at the returning noonday. During the nights they 
are chilled, sending the blood from the surface to the internal organs 
of the body, and breathe a damp, cold atmosphere; during the day 
they are overcome with enervating heat, and breathe a dry atmosphere, 
loaded with dust and dry particles of decaying vegetation. Is not this 
an array of existing circumstances well calculated to excite catarrhal 
affections, and are not these conditions as universally present over a 
large area of country as the disease itself? It may be objected that the 
disease sometimes prevails where the conditions mentioned are wanting. 
That it does prevail in some instances where there is no visible cause 
for its production is true, but the instances are of rare occurrence. AS 
before stated, it prevails again in an active and fatal form during 
the months of February and March. This is the season when bronchial 
and lung diseases prevail among the human family, due to the atmos- 
pherical changes, and exposure to the damp earth then in a state of 
alternate freezing and thawing. Swine are similarly affected during 
that period of the year from the same cause; and being more generally 
exposed to these causes than the human family, are more liable to such 
diseases in their epidemic form. The principal objection to this rational 
theory of the cause of the disease is that it is found to exist at other 
seasons of the year than those mentioned, and under circumstances 


where almost all the conditions named are wanting. In a few instances . 


we observed it where there was no visible want of first-class care in the 
management of the swine as to food, water, cleanliness, and shelter, and 
when they were running on clean blue-grass pastures well shaded and 
watered; but the prevalence of the disease under such circumstances 
was exceedingly rare. It is the general opinion among farmers that the 
disease is due to some specific poison, and is contagious in character. 
This opinion was generaliy entertained by the farmers of Putnam 
county, where the disease prevailed this season for the first time as a 
general and widespread epidemic. Many claimed that the disease was 
communicated by a lot of diseased swine driven through that county 
from the county of Boone; but many cases occurred on farms entirely 
off the route traveled by the diseased animals, and entirely isolated 
from public highways, and upon which no new or strange animals had 
been introduced by purchase or otherwise. <A toli-gate keeper living 
near the village of Bainbridge, in that county, had a few swine running 
at large, and coming in close contact with all the animals driven over 
the road, and still they had escaped the disease; while those occupying 
inelosures by the roadside generally had it. Numerous instances were 
reported by reliable and intelligent men, where the disease prevailed 
wpon one farm with but a partition fence separating the sick animals 
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from those of a neighbor, in an adjoining field, and the latter not be 
affected by it. No case of this kind was reported, where a stream of 
water led from the diseased herd to the oppesite lot of animals, in which 
the latter escaped; which circumstance would indicate that while the 
disease may not be strictly contagious it becomes infectious, and can be 
transmitted by contact with diseased matter. Experimental operations 
conducted with a view to ascertain this fact were wanting, because of 
the lack of absolute knowledge that the animals operated upon would 
- not have had disease without the introduction of diseased matter by 
inoculation; barring this doubt, the introduction of diseased matter into 
the system of a well animal produces the disease in four out of five 
cases. It is a safe practice to separate the sick from the well animals at 
the very first indication of approaching disease. The eating of the flesh 
of the dead animals, dying of the disease, by those surviving, is a very 
reprehensible practice, and should under no circumstance be allowed. 
‘The dead should be speedily removed and buried or cremated. Some 
farmers, however, claim that where they allowed the sick to eat the dead 
the animals seemed to recover faster by the practice—an observation, if 
correctly made, only demonstrating that the herd was suffering from 
want of animal food to such an extent that that furnished them in a dis- 
eased condition did them more good than harm. Those holding to the 
theory of contagion generally agree in the period of incubation as rang- 
ing from ten to twelve days. 

Mr. William B. Taylor, of Martinsviile, Ind., a gentleman of long 
experience as a feeder and packer, and an intelligent observer of the 
disease, states that when a herd of diseased animals were turned in a 
field with others not previously exposed, that the disease would almost 
invariably run through the entire diseased herd before attacking the 
others; and Mr. Joseph Goss, of Gosport, Ind., a feeder and packer of 
forty years’ experience, and a most careful and intelligent observer, cor- 
roborates the statement of Mr. Taylor. 


THE DISEASE AS AFFECTING DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


This branch of the inquiry was forced upon our attention by certain 
parties who claimed in behalf of certain breeds of swine a partial or 
complete immunity from the disease. Unfortunately our field tor obser- 
vation in this regard was not good, since all the animals observed were 
grades in which the Poland-China and Berkshire blood largely pre- 
dominated. The best information gained upon the subject was to the 
efiect that the breeds for which such immunity was claimed were those 
not in general use, and that the absence of loss from such breeds is due 
to the small number of such animals existing in the diseased districts. 
Such claims were made in behalf of the Chester Whites and Jersey Reds. 
We saw none of either of these breeds in our travels, either sick or well. 
The latter breed may have a partial immunity from these considerations. 
It is an Eastern bred animal, developed in a section where in-breeding, 
close confinement, and over-feeding and monotonous diet are not so gen- 
erally practiced as in the West, and that breed has, therefore, possibly 
a better constitution with which to resist diseased tendency. 


RECURRENCE OF THE DISEASE. 
All experienced feeders agree in the opinion that animals having the 


disease and recovering from it seldom have a second attack, and state 
that in purchasing animals to feed preference is always given to thoée 


this opinion as of little consequence, for the reason that such as are fede 
for pork do not afford a sufficient lapse of time to clearly demonstrate 
this point; and, on the contrary, among breeding animals that are — 
allowed to live elder, in which timely opportunity is given, our informa- — 
tion is that a second attack is not an unusual occurrence. te 


HEREDITARY EFFECT OF THE DISEASE. 


Females having the disease when breeding almost invariably cast 
their young. If they escape that accident, the offspring usually die — 
very soon after birth. Subsequent litters from the animal, after com- 
pletely recovering from the disorder, do not appear to be wanting in 
vigor, and do not exhibit a greater aptitude for the disease than other 
animals. 


' 


“PREVENTION OF THE DISEASE. 


The widespread prevalence of the disease, its rapid course and dread- 
ful fatality, warrant the opinion that measures of prevention, if discov- — 
ered and applied, will be much more beneficial in resultithan the discovery 
of a successtul line of treatment for the disease, unless that treatment _ 
shall consist of some specific remedy, a practical use of which can be © 
made by the farmers in all stages of the complaint. 'Thatsuch a remedy 
will be discovered, we are of opinion, is not within the range of proba- 


: 
bility. The measures necessary to prevent disease in domestic animals iS 
embrace within their range a careful study of their natural habitsand 
wants, and a strict observance of the laws of health that governall — ws 
animal life, the principles of which are the same in their. application to 
the inferior animals as toman. Those errors alluded to when considering = 


the cause of the disease, as, in our opinion, largely contributing to, if 
not wholly the cause of, its development, must be corrected. The idea 
that swine are exempt from the ordinary laws governing health, and 
will thrive under any and all circumstances, must be abandoned. Forced o 
to keep pace in his superior development with the civilization oftheage = 
in which he lives, he requires additional care in his managementin 
order to ward off the numerous ills to which he is liable, many of which 
were unknown to his race in its unimproved state of nature. The food ‘ 
of the animal should, at all times, consist of the greatest possible” = 
variety; the water drank should be strictly pure; too many animals . 
should not be herded together; the young animals should be kept to a 
themselves; frequent change of locality, by shifting from one field to = 
another; the frequent plowing up or burning over of the lots usually . 
denoted as hog-lots in order to disinfect them; frequent change of 
sleeping-places, and the removal and destruction of old, filthy bedding- — 
material. During the dry fall months, when the swine are running ab 
large, they should be daily inspected, and at the approach of that period 

when the succulent grass is giving place to the mature and dry, laxative 

food, such as bran-mash or oil-cake; or aperient medicine, as linseed-oil 

or Glauber salts, given to counteract the constipating effect of the dry 
grass; the watering-places daily inspected; if running in open fields 

with high weeds and grass, they should be taken out at night and kept 

from the cold, wet grass, and turned into woods, if there is such a place 
available; they should be kept from weedy and stubble fields during the 

dry dusty period of the fall season, both day and night. When confined 

in close pens, these pens should be cleaned daily, and disinfected when 

there is stench, by the use of copperas, chlorinated lime, or with dry, 
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fresh dirt. The opinion that corn, almost alone, is sufficient food for 


swine, and contains all that is necessary for the growth and develop- 


. ment of the animal, will not be abandoned by the average farmer until 
- after many costly lessons from experience, while attempting to freight 


their corn crops to market through this uncertain medium of transpor- 
tation. A judicious and intelligent system of in-breeding cannot be 
abandoned without a rapid reversion to the ill-shapen animal of forty ~ 


years ago, and we do not insist that in-breeding, when judigiously and 
‘intelligently practiced, is materially deteriorating in its influence upon 


the health and constitution of swine;.it is only by coupling animals near 
related, that have a constitutional defect or a diseased tendency, and 
where these defects and tendencies are duplicated, that such a course 
becomes positively injurious. In the natural state of swine, when run- 
ning at large and growing up without man’s intervention, in-breeding 
frequently occurs; and the bad tendencies are warded off by the more 
vigorous males fighting off or destroying the feeble ones and becoming 
the sires of the race. Thus nature provides for a “survival of the 
fittest.” -In artificial breeding, the selections made for breeding purposes 
are too often made with special reference to shape and beauty, and too 
little consideration is given to vigor and constitution. There is no prac- 
tical test made in the prize-ring between the most comely male and his 
less handsome brother, as to which is by nature best entitled to become 
the sire; but the breeder makes the choice from other considerations 
than “might makes right.” Good feeding is the counterpart of good 
breeding; but there is a marked difference between good feeding and 
overfeeding or stuffing. Good feeding consists in giving an amount of 
good -healthy food in sufficient variety to provide for the waste of the 
body, and in quantity only sufficient to develop the future growth of the 
animal. Overfeeding or stuffing consists in pushing the amount of food 
to the full assimilative capacity of the animal, with a view to the greatest 
possible amount of excessive flesh. The first is essential to good breed- 
ing; the other is deteriorating to the constitutional vigor of the animal. 


TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE. 


This branch of the subject we might sum up in these few words: No 
remedy was discovered having any marked beneficial -effect upon the 
disease when once fully established; no farmer was found who ever in © 
his own experience tried any remedy or remedies that seemed to exert 
any well marked curative effect upon the disease. Many isolated cases 
were reported; one animal recovered by having the tip end of its tail 
cut off; two, by being saturated with coal-oil, and a few others of like 
absurdity. 

The announcement of the names of the individual members of the 
commission appointed to conduct this examination brought to our notice 
by letter a large number of so-called hog “cholera cures,” which their 
several proprietors asked us to test, or allow them to test in our pres- 
ence. As the requests were coupled with the expressed or understood 
condition that in case said remedies proved efficient cures their proprie- 
tor should have the benefit, for his private use and gain, of an official 
indorsement of the remedy, we did not think the investigation of such 
remedies for such purpose came within the range of duties properly 
devolving upon a commission appointed to make an investigation at the 
public expense for the public good, and therefore declined to answer all 
communications relating to such subjects. What valuable discoveries 
left in temporary obscurity by our course in the matter time alone must 
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disclose. We must say that in this matter we were not influenced by 
a strict regard to the observance of a high-toned professional code of 
medical ethics, but entirely from a sense of the proper discharge of a 
public duty. The sick herd of Mr. Quinn, previously alluded to, was 
taken as one offering a fair opportunity for treatment. The sick animals 
were all in the formative stage of the disease, and surrounding cireum- 
stances seemed favorable to their cure. They were confined to proper 
limits, in a pen well situated as to health and comfort, and were given 
a dose of purgative medicine as a starting point, consisting of Glauber 
salts. It was observed by all with whom we conversed that a larger per 
cent. of recoveries occurred from among those animals that at the com 
mencement of the disease had vomiting and diarrhea than from others 
The dry and hard condition of the fecal matter found in the animals dis- 
sected leads to the belief that purgatives at the commencement of disease 
would always be a judicious course. Bromide of ammonia was then 
given in solution in doses of 30 grains every six hours. This remedy we 
tested at the suggestion of the Agricultural Department, at the instance 
of a gentleman who insisted that inasmuch as it exerted 1 salutary effect 
in the disease of cholera as affecting the human subject, it might prove 
equally beneficial in such disease in swine. So it might, but we did not 
find that an analogous disease, and therefore the remedy having no 
properties calculated to meet the character of the disease that we did 
jind, proved of no practical benefit in its treatment, the animals dying 
in about the same proportion as when not subjected to any plan of treat- 
ment, but left entirely to themselves. Mr. Stadda’s herd, in the same 
county, was subjected to the same plan of treatment with the same re- 
sults. The herd of Mr. Thomas, in Harrison county, was treated under 
our direction by giving a mild purgative at the commencement of the 
disease, and during the acute inflammatory state of the complaint ad- 
ministered antimonials as a sedative to the circulation, and in the see- 
ond stage tonics and nutritious food of milk, mill-feed, and vegetables, 
but the per cent. of deaths remained much the same as when not treated. 
Other isolated cases oceurred under circumstances where extra care and - 
effort was made in trying to effect a cure by several different lines of 
treatment, but candor compels the admission that as far as relates to the 
discovery of any plan of treatment proving sufficiently efficient to enti- 
tle it to respectable consideration, our efforts were without good results, 
And, lest our speculations and theories as to the proper line of treatment 
may be wrong, and present further obstacles in the way of the discovery 
of a successful remedy, we will refrain from giving them, preferring tc 
present such points only as we fully believe will be of practical value. 
I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. W. VOYLES, M.D. 
New ALBAny, Inp., November 23, 1878. 


REPORT OF D. E. SALMON, V. 8. 


Hon. WILLIAM G. LE DUC, 

Commissioner of Agriculture: 

Str: In my investigations of the contagious hog-fever as it exists in 
North Carolina, it has been my endeavor to decide those points which 
it was indispensable for me to know before adopting preventive meas- 
ures, rather than others which might be equally interesting from a scien- 
tific standpoint. What is the percentage of loss from swine disease In 


: 
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this State? “Is it one and the same disease from which the hogs are 
dying in the different parts of it? If but one, what are its symptoms, 
post-mortem appearances, nature, and cause? And what are the means 
by which such losses may be diminished or entirely prevented? These 
are the questions which it seemtd most important to answer; they are 
those to which my time has been entirely devoted. 

It was found very difficult to obtain information of localities in which 
the disease existed ; for although requests were made through our news- 
papers for such information, and although, as I have since learned, swine 
were dying largely in every section of the State, I received during the 
whole time but three letters naming such localities. If to this we add 
that a large part of this State is without railroads; that the farms are 
large, and, consequently, the country is thinly settled ; that usually but 
few hogs are kept on each place, it is seen that a great part of the time 
must have been spent in unproductive work in searching out infected 
localities, and, when these were found, in traveling from farm to farm to 
find herds suitable for experiment, or dead animals for examination. 
These facts must explain the small number of experiments which I was 
able to carry out. 

To give a connected view of the subject, and one convenient for refer 
ence, the report is presented under the following headings: 


I. 
THE LOSSES OF SWINE. 


a. Extent of disease, number and percentage of deaths, 

6. Are the great bulk of these losses caused by one disease, or are 
they more equally distributed among all those to which these animals 
are subject ? =a ; 


THE CONTAGIOUS HOG-FEVER, 


. Symptoms. 

Post-mortem appearances. 
. Nature. 

. Cause. 


Qa Sa 


Hit. 
MEANS OF PREVENTION. 


a. Hygienic and medical treatment. 
b. Sanitary regulations, 


EXTENT OF DISEASE, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DEATHS. 


North Carolina is a State with a great diversity of soil and climate. 
Jn the western or mountainous part the summers are not excessively 
het nor the winters extremely cold, and, with the exception of river bot- 
toms which are of comparatively small extent, the soil is rolling and 
naturally well drained; the water is good; there is no malaria, and the 
country is rightfully considered a very healthy one. Extending from 
the mountains for two hundred miles eastward is a strip of country much 
of which is not sufficiently rolling for good drainage through the com- 
pact subsoil, and in a large part of which jntermittent fever prevails to 
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a@ considerable extent among people. Still farther east is a strip of 


sandy and swampy country, extremely malarious, and very subject to 


intermittent fever and other diseases of malarial origin. © ' 


Now, if our hogs were dying of unhealthy surroundings; if their dis-: ; i ; 


ease or diseases originate to any exten from malarious emanations, it 
is certainly iu this eastern belt that we should expect to find by far the 
largest percentage of losses. We should not be disappointed in finding 


a few in the central belt, but in the healthy, elevated west, where the — 
hogs roam in vast mountain forests, we should certainly expect an un- — 


usual freedom from disease, especially in summer. Viewing the matter 


from this standpoint, I visited the western and central sections, and — 


would have gone to the seaboard if my own health had not failed me 
at this point. 
Fortunately statistics have been collected of the number of deaths 


among swine in the different parts of the State for the year ending April | | 


1, 1878, and these, as far as can be obtained (twenty-three counties only — 1 : 


out of ninety-four), are as follows: 


/Total number! Number of 


. lrotal number, Number of | . 
Counties. of swine. deaths, | Countics. of swine. | deaths, 

ae ee aoe bE SF 2 A Se Se | ! 

! 5 

' - 
Bene eeu dews res ose aee 22, 286 Peilsi! | MiSNOMe aoe aye ne sae 16 604 3, 853 
Buncombe . .<......-..- 12, 076 3,194 |} McDowell ...-.......-- 6, 011 2, 363 
IBGE e Sosa ant eoanesnmees 6, 341 NO40 ie Nishino see eee 12, 735 3, 670 
Camdemeen os. acactes se 5. 586 S158 Witchellecs. seaes ce seee 8, 972 1,280 
Chatham 27, 858 9)1033)| ender eaee sees semecoee 14, 964 1,977 
Cherokee 5, 183 |} 538) |) OLBOR. == ~<c0cee.-cn-~- 12, 789 3, 084 
@layesetiee: se 4,998 | 1,286 || Richmond . 10, 03 1, 192 
Craven._:... ae 11, 44 3,493 || Robeson... 27,411 3, 754 
Cumberland. we 13, 466 2,006 || Rowan .... aa 14, 409 1, 943 
Currituck ... 7, 064 2,451 ] Wake ive. odbc toes 17, 448 4,112 
Franklin 16, 045 6, 359 || os 
Guiltord: 2652-0525. 222- 22, 392 1, 041 || Total 304, 492 66, 946 
yb sie Aaesuasn eae , 258 888 |i 
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That is to say, hogs have died toan alarming extent from Cherokee, 
Mitchell, and Buncombe counties in the mountains, to Camden, Currituck, 
and Craven on the seaboard. Nor was the year above reported an ex- 
ceptional one, as these losses are now being repeated in Haywood and 
Yancy in the west, and from thence in localities eastward to the sea. 
Speaking in round numbers we have reports here from one-fourth of the . 
counties in the State, and these counties in 1870 contained about one- 
fourth of the hogs in the State, and contain now very nearly the same 
number as then. We may, therefore, estimate the losses in the entire 
State at four times the number in these counties, say 260,000. Taking 
the counties mentioned, the loss amounts to 215 per cent. of the whole 
stock, and ranges from 383 per cent. in Camden to only 44 per cent. in 
Guilford. 


ARE THESE LOSSES THE RESULT OF A SINGLE DISEASE? 


This question has been raised again and again, whenever any measure 
has been proposed for diminishing the death-rate of these animals, and 
notwithstanding investigators in widely different localities have observed 
similar symptoms and sinilar post-mortem appearances, the great ob- 
jection to sanitary laws has: always been the uncertainty in regard tothe 
affection or affections from which death eccurred. It, therefore, seemed 
advisable to visit a large part of the State in order to decide this ques- 
tion of primary importance, The disease was seen by the writer in 
Hayweod, Buncombe, and MvcDowell counties, in the mountain district, 
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in Rowan, Mecklenburg, Lincoln, Gaston, and AJamance, in the central 


belt, and particular inquiries were made of those who had observed it 


in the counties bordering on the coast. Several counties not enumera- 
ted above were visited, but I was not successful im finding infected 


localities. My greatest regret is that I was not able to make personal 


observations in every part of the State. | 

In each of the counties mentioned a considerable number of herds 
were visited and examined, and without exception the living animals 
presented similar symptoms, and the dead ones showed similar changes 
in the different organs of the body. Slight variations were of course 
observed, as is always the case in any disease, but these were as great 
between different individuals of the same herd, sick at the same time, 
as between different herds, even in different counties. And, what is of 
great importance, i did not find ‘a single case in which it could possibly 
be supposed that death resulted from a local disease; but in every 
case a variety of organs, belonging to different apparatus, were found 


‘diseased ; the blood often showed marked changes; there were extrava- 


gations in various parts of the body, and always inflammation of the 
lungs and large intestines, generally, also, of the heart, and often of the 
eyes; the skin, too, was often plainly affected, and the temperature was 
found to be increased before any other symptoms of disease were in the 
least apparent. 

Considering all these facts, there can be no doubt that these animals 
all died of a general disease—a disease not caused by changes in any 
single organ; but, on the contrary, a disease which caused the various 


_ organic changes observed. Again, from the similarity of symptoms in 


all these cases which I saw, and in those reported to me fgom other 

parts of the State, and from the correspondence in post-mortem appear- 

ances, there can scarcely remain a shadow of doubt that the great mass 

of the hogs dying in North Carolina are affected by one and the same 

disease. 
SYMPTOMS. 


An increase of temperature precedes for an undetermined and prob- 
ably variable length of time the appearance of: all other symptoms. 
In one lot of seven ten-months-old pigs, only one of which showed symp- 
toms of disease, the six remaining had a temperature varying from 
103.6° I. to 106° F., and this temperature was preserved unaltered for 
six days, with no other changes in the condition of the animals than 
increased dullness of the eyes, a general unthrifty condition and a disin- 
clination to search for food, although the appetite was still good. The 
pig first affected died about this time, and a post-mortem examination 
left no doubt of the disease. 

In another lot of ten three-months-old pigs, but one of which was 
plainly sick, six had a temperature ranging from 1044° F. to 107° F.; 
with one this was 1034° F., with two 101° F. and 102° respectively, while 


. with the sick one it reached 107.49 F. 


In a herd of twelve, from which one had just died, and one was plainly 
sick, four others showed a temperature from 103$° F. to 107° F, 

In a lot of fourteen animals, one had died, one was plainly sick, and 
three others had a temperature from 103° F. to 104° F. 

Of five pigs, one had just died, three had a temperature or 105° F, to 
106° F*., and the remaining one 103° F. 
, Of eleven hogs, two had died; one was plainly sick, and five had a 
temperature ranging from 103° F. to 106° F., 

From these and similar cases it has seemed probable that a high tem- 
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perature may exist several weeks before other symptoms are manifested, 


or even that the disease may in some cases be confined to, and run its course 
in, the blood, without a localization in any organ or organs. Such a 
view is also sustained by the often-observed fact that when the cholera 
exists in a herd, animals, which show no positive signs of sickness, are 
found in an unhealthy condition, and cannot be made to thrive and 
fatten. This point, however, remains to be cleared up by future inves- 
tigations. An objection may be brought to the lower temperature here 
recorded, that according to other observers it is common to find a 
temperature of 103° IF. to 104° F.in healthy animals. This, however, 
does not agree with the observations which i have been able to make. 
In one herd of ten, the last of a much larger number which had been 
reduced by this disease, all of which appeared healthy and thriving, not 
one showed a temperature by my thermometer as high as 103° F. In 
several other herds of healthy animals which I examined, but notes of 
which were not preserved, the temperature was found to range from 
§6° F. to 10249 F. In nearly all these cases the animals were called up 
from fields where they were running at liberty, and were immediately 
examined. So that, although there may be differences in thermometers, 
I think there can be little doubt from these observations that an increase 
of temperature precedes other symptoms by a number of days. 

The first symptoms apparent externally are a dullness of the eyes, the 
lids of which are kept nearer closed than in health, with an accumula- 
tion of secretion in the corners; there is hanging of the head with lopped 
ears, ai inclination to hide in the litter, to lie on the belly, and keep 
quiet; as the disease advances there is considerable thirst, more cr less 
cough, a pink blush, rose-colored spots, and papular eruption on the 
skin, particularly along the belly, inside of thighs and fore-legs, and 
about the ears. Thereis accelerated respiration and circulation, increased 
action of the flanks in breathing, tucked-up abdomen, arched back, 
swelling of the vulva in the female, as if in heat; sometimes, also, of the 
sheath in the male; loss of appetite, and tenderness of the abdomen; 
occasionally there was persistent diarrhea, but generally obstinate con- 
stipation. In some cases large abraded spots’ are observed at the pro- 
jecting parts of the body, caused by separation and loss of the epidermis; 


in these cases a slight blow or friction on the stkin is suilicient to produce” 


such abrasions. In many cases the eruption, blush, and spots are entirély 
absent; petechia were formed in about one-third of the cases; in one 
outbreak, chiefly confined to pigs in which the eruption was remarkably 
plain, there was considerable inflammation of and discharge from the 
eyes. Some animals have a very disagreeable odor even before death. 
In nearly all cases there is weakness or partial paralysis of the posterior 
extremities, and occasionally this paralysis is so complete in the first 
stages of the disease as to prevent walking or standing. 

The percentage of animals affected and the violence of the symptoms 
vary greatly, according to the time the disease has existed in a locality. 
In the early part of an outbreak from 70 to 90 per cent. die, and most of 
these in the first stages of the disease, from deterioration of the blood or 
apoplexy. In one case there was a loss of 102 out of 107 head; in other 
cases whole herds of 30 or 40 succumbed; later, many of the animals 
linger for weeks, and finally die from persistent lesions of the lungs or 
bowels. In some instances a considerable number of those affected—20 
to 25 per cent.—recover; many of these lose all their hair, and often the 
epidermis as well. Of those recovering, a very few fatten rapidly and 
do well, but by far the greater part cannot be fattened, and are always 
unthrifty and profitless animals, 
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POST-MORTEM APPEARANORS. 


In about one-third of the cases petechie and larger blood extravasa- 
tions are seen on the thinner parts of the skin; in a somewhat larger 
proportion of cases the abraded spots, already mentioned, are present; 
making a section through these, the skin appears thickened and of a 
very high color, but the sub-cutaneous tissue is not appreciably altered. 
In one or two cases there was no effusfon in the abdomen, but in all the 
rest this cavity contained a variable quantity_of liquid—sometimes of a 
bright yellow color and clear, sometimes of a straw color, and very 
often turbid and mixed with the coloring matter of the blood. In every 
case the colon and cecum were plainly affected, reddened externally, 
and internally showed changes varying from simply a deep coloration to 
inflammation and great thickening; in some cases they were studded 
with petechiz, in others there were none; ulcers of varicus sizes were 
frequently found, and also thickened fibrous, concentric patches, occu- 
pying sometimes nearly the entire walls of these organs. In one case 
there were large blood extravasations in the walls of both colon and 
cecum, distending them to a thickness of half to three-fourths of an 
inch; on section, these spots had the appearance of a clot of black blood: 
they were firm and tough and did not yield to scraping with a knife 
Round, firm nodules, one-half inch in diameter, were frequently found 
in the walls of these bowels, which, on section, were of a grayish-white 
color, and appeared to be composed of compact fibrous tissue, with the 
exception of one case in which they were less firm, and presented the 
appearances of the extravasated-blood patches already described. With 
the exception of petechiz the small intestine was nearly always normal; 
in one case there were two or three patches of inflammation one to two 
inches in diameter. The rectum was congested or inflamed in spots 
only; there were occasionally the nodular masses mentioned above, but 
in a majority of cases this part of the intestine showed little or no change. 

The stomach in one-third of the cases was unchanged; in the remain- 
der there were patches of inflammation from the size of the palm of the 
hand to the involving of half of the surface of this organ. Sometimes 
this was confined to the mucous coat, but often, implicated the whole 
thickness of the wails. 

The cavity of the thorax in every case contained a considerable quan- 
tity of a turbid, bloody liquid, in some cases nearly black in color; the 
pleurez were generally thickened and covered with false membranes; 
the lungs were constantly found inflamed, occasionally in a few small 
spots only, but generally the greater part of the lung tissue was in- 
volved. Often these organs were greatly congested throughout, and 
would break down under the slightest pressure. The bronchial tubes 
were also found congested or inflamed, and contained considerable frothy 
mucus, which in some cases entirely filled them. The pericardium was 
in nearly every case distended with a turbid, blood-colored liquid, but 
no false membranes were discovered, and only in one case a piece of 
coagulated lymph the size of a hen’s egg was found floating in this 
liquid. The heart seemed to be congested throughout in most of the 
cases, and had patches of a deeper hue than the rest on its external 
surface. These patches were very suggestive of inflammation, but in the 
absence of coagulated lymph this may be considered doubtful. This 
organ at times contained clots of blood of different consistency, and 
always of dark color, and at other times all the cavities would be found 
empty. In all cases the blood was very dark, and generally formed an 
imperfect clot, and the lymphatic glands were enlarged and greatly con- 
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gested. The larynx and pharynx were found normal in all the post- 
mortem examinations, but in some of the living cases there was consid- — 
erable swelling about the larynx and ulcers on the posterior part of the ~ — 
tongue. The liver was generally as in health, though in some cases it was 

congested, spotted, and softened, and once was found smaller and more — 
dense than natural. The bile was at times very thick and dark,and 
again very thin and of a bright yellow color. The spleen wasnormalin 

. two-thirds of the cases; in the femainder it was slighily enlarged and 

softened. In two cases the interior was almost of a fluid consistency, 
while in one the organ was smaller and firmer than in health. The © 
bladder was generally normal, but in two or three cases was inflamed — 
and covered with blood extravasations about the neck, and contained in 
these cases bloody or very turbid urine. The kidneys were seldom more 
than slightly hyperzemic, but in a few cases there was considerable ex- 
travasated blood in the tissues about the hilum, and on section the sub- 
stance about the pelvis was found infiltrated with perfectly black blood. 

We have here a considerable variety of pathological changes, the 
only constant ones being congestion and inflammation of the lungs, 
colon, and cecum, and congestion of the lymphatic glands. To mention 
any single peculiarities of these lesions as characteristic of this disease 
_would not be possible from this investigation. Neither the thickened © 
fibrous patches, the ulcerations, gray elevations of the intestines, th 
cuticular eruption, nor petechix were constant. 

NATURE OF THE DISEASE. 

In studying the nature of an unclassified disease the first question 
that oceurs to us is: Is the affection a general or a local one? Jn other 
words, does the disease originate from functional or organic disorder of 
any particular organ or apparatus, or are the anatomical lesions devel- 
oped secondarily as the consequence of a general affection? And this — 
question, as regards the disease under consideration, can now be an- 
swered in a definite and satisfactory manner. Indeed, when weconsider 
that the first sympton, and one preceding all others by several daysat = 
least, is an increase of temperature; that when localized a great variety | 
of organs belonging to different systems and apparatus are involved, as 
for instance, the nervous system, as shown by occasional paralysis and 
apoplexy, the lungs, pleura, bronchial tubes, heart, liver, stomach, in- 4 
testines, spleen, kidneys, bladder, and skin; that there are considerable 
changes in the blood, asshown by imperfect coagulation, solution of the 
coloring matter, and blood extravasations, there can scarcely remain a 
shadow of doubt that the trouble is not a local but a general one. 

The next question in logical succession relates to the contagiousness 
of the disease. Is its extension due to a principle which is multipliedin - 
the bodies of sick animals, and which is of itself sufficient to cause the 
disease in healthy ones? In answering this question I will merely men- 
tion the experiments of Professors Axe, Klein, and Osler, which prove 
that the disease may be inoculated without detailing their facts; and I 
will only allude in ike manner to the instances already recorded by Dr. 
Sutton, Professor Axe, and others, which seem to prove its highly con- 
tagious character. Most of these facts have been published in recent | | 
reports of the Department of Agriculture, and there is no need of repeat- 
ing them. In my own investigations I have met with facts which en- — 
tirely confirm the opinion of these observers in regard to this latter 
point, Thus I have found the disease to start at some point and spread a 
slowly in different directions—not rapidly, as though depending on at- 54 
mospheric conditions—and the rapidity of this extension depends to a 
very great degree on whether these animals are allowed entire liberty 
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or whether they are kept on the premises of the owner. In Mecklenburg 
county no stock is allowed to run at large, and the disease existed dur- 
ing the present year, in some localities, from early in the summer, and up 
to October first by far the greater part of the country was free from it; 
while in Alamance county, where no restraint is put on the animals, the 
disease spread from one extremity of the county to the opposite in a few 
weeks. In each of these outbreaks, and, indeed, in every one I have 
observed, it is no difficult matter to find one locality where the hogs 
have nearly all died and the disease has finished its work some weeks or 
even months before, while in almost every direction, at a distance of 

five, ten, or fifteen miles, these animals are just taking the affection; 
that is, the disease has extended and is extending, and it has required 
; this length of time to travel this short distance. Can it be possible that 
an atmospheric or climatic change would travel no faster than this? 
Again, if dependent on such conditions, why do we find one township 
devastated by it and another not many miles distant entirely free from 
it? Such instances are very apparent in Haywood, Mecklenburg, Lin- 
coln, and Gaston counties at this writing, and were not less soin Bun- 
combe county in 1877. If it is claimed that this depends on the condi- 
} tion of the soil, it is only neccessary to reply that in the outbreak just 
: mentioned, in Buncombe county, there are no facts to justify such a 
theory. In Swannanoa township, which is high, rolling land, with 
very few bottoms, no swamps or malaria, and which cannot be surpassed 
for healthfulness, the loss was 60 per cent. of the whole stock; while in 
Upper Hominy, which has no advantage over Swannanoa in healthful 
location, but which is more remote from thoroughfares traveled by west- 
ern droves, the loss was only 2 per cent. It was probably entirely free 
from this disease. 

A large number of instances could be produced of outbreaks in this 
State, particularly in the western part of it, clearly traceable to infected 
droves, and this is, above all, the case with the first introduction of the 
disease. Itis difficult to establish exact dates, but all accurate testi- 
mony points to 1859 as the fitst appearance of this trouble. Somethink 
the earliest outbreaks might have been a few years before that date, but 
of this I have been able to get no evidence. Mr. Morris, of Pelk county, 
remembers that a drove stopped at his place in 1859; that seme of the . 
hogs died there of the disease, and that soon afterward this malady 
spread among most of the hogs in that loeality. This was the first ap- 
pearance of the trouble in that county. Mrs. Davidson, of Buncombe 
county, remembers that during the life of her father, who was a large 
hog-raiser, and who lived on the route followed by the droves, no hogs 
were lost by this disease, but that about the time of his death (1858) 
droves came through with sick animals, and that this was the first ap- 
pearance of the disease in that locality. Many other people who can- 
not remember dates are positive in the opinion that the disease was in- 
troduced by droves from Tennessee and Kentucky. One man remem 
bers that he was employed by the drovers to kill the animals that were 
sick and cure the meat. He also remembers that these animals had 
diseased lungs, and such a bad odor that they could scarcely be dressed. 
This was his first experience with the disease known as ‘“‘ hog-cholera.” 
Colonel Polk, cur present commissioner of agriculture, informs me tha* 
the first appearance of this disease in Anson county was in 1859; that 
it was undoubtedly brought there by western droves, and that these ani- 
mals died to such an extent that the drovers took them secretly to the 
woods and buried them under brush and rails to conceal them. A drover . 
who sold his hogs in Georgia at that time informed me that the disease 
was first introduced in that State in 1859, and that he had no doubt it 
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was carried there by the droves. Indeed, i have found but one opinion 
among those best informed on this matter, and that is, that the disease 
was never known in this section till introduced by animals driven 
from Western States; and in some sections of this State, a part of Ala- 
mance county for instance, the disease never existed till the present 
year. 

Judging from all these facts, therefore, we cannot escape the conclu- 
sions that this disease is a contagious fever. 

In this connection there is one more question that is generally raised 
by those discussing the nature of this fever, and that is, does the disease 
always originate from pre-existing contagious germs, or is it often or 
generally developed de novo as a result of improper hygienic surround- 
ings? In the consideration of this question I shall confine myself to 
the facts brought out by the investigation in this State, simply premising 
that most of these facts are as true of the Middle States and proba- 
bly of most of the Southern States asof North Carolina. The first point 
that attracts attention is the fact that this State was free from the 
disease till about 1859, certainly till it was introduced by droves from 
other States, whatever the date may be; hogs had been kept in this 
State from the time of its first settlement undoubtedly under similar 
hygienic conditions, and yet the disease had not appeared up to that 
time, when it was brought by imported animals, just as England was 
free from contagious pleuro-pneumonia up to 1842, when it was imported 
with animals from the Continent. It is claimed that in the west the dis- 
ease is produced by overcrowding and filth, but I doubt if these animals 

“are crowded any more now than forty years ago; indeed, I was sur- 
prised at the results of my investigations on this point, for,-in all the 
time I have been visiting infected localities, I have not found a case of 
overcrowding, and not more than two or three where there was any- 
thing like filthy surroundings. In the western part of the State most of 
the hogs are kept in the large mountain forests, or are at least allowed the 
run of the highways and commons; in the east they either run in the 
highways and old fields or have ample pastures. If it originates from 
restricted range and unheathful climatic conditions, it is certainly in the 
east that we should expect to hear of its originating and proving most 
disastrous; but it was known in the mountains as early as in the other 
parts of the State. And if we examine the list of counties which I have 
given above, we shall find it as fatal in the elevated and heathful west. 
with its immense mountain ranges, as in the malarious east. I append 
some conspicuous examples of this: 


Loss in eastern counties. | Loss in western counties. 

Per cent. | Per cent. 
Camdeniternosneasoien sos ecoteceaes 3 McDowell. occ. <2 32% cee tascceneeee 
RETO Se oie es Soe ee enna ae cee 94. | Buncombe 226. c.o2-=.2-6 neces sees 254 
RODESON Sse dewet eer ais tases eles Ae Matchelle ieee e ene Lidend cone seen 15 
PRY GeOSUS cst ees eacsiemeeeetwsse acess 104, | Cherokee 222. 8h... secs e core cemeeee 104 


We find here, then, just as large losses in the west as in the east, and 
just as small ones in tlie east as in the west; in other words, the 
disease rages irrespective of these climatic and hygienic extremes; and 
this becomes still plainer when we add that in Swannanoa township 
of Buncombe county the loss reached 60 per cent. 

Of course, at the present time, as with all contagious diseases which 
have existed for several years in a country, there are some outbreaks 
which it is impossible to trace to their source; and it seems probable 
that the contagion may be preserved over winter in manure, straw, litter, 
or in the remains of unburied animals which died the preceding year. 
There are some outbreaks that cannot well be explained otherwise, and, 
mdeed, there is no reason to doubt that this may be the case; contagious ~ 
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germs may also undoubtedly be carried a considerable distance by other 
animals or birds, and it is for this reason that many farmers have con- 
eluded that pasturing hogs on wheat-fields produces the disease; but 
hogs were pastured on wheat-fields as well thirty years ago as now; why 
did not the same result follow then? 

I have concluded, therefore, after a careful study of these facts, that 
this contagious disease does not originate de novo in North Carolina; and 
that if the contagious germs now in the State can be destroyed and their 
importation prevented, we shall be as free from it in the future as we 
were before its first importation, about the year 1859. 


HYGIENIC AND MEDICAL TREATMENT AS PREVENTIVES. 


Tt was one object of this investigation to determine if the best hygienic 
conditions, clover pasture, large range, and variety of food have any 
een vain influence against this contagion; and while a large num- 

er of cases where these conditions seemed perfect could not be collected, 
the few that were observed prove that these alone are absolutely power- 
less to keep off the disease. Thus, Mr. Wadsworth, of Charlotte, lost 117 
animals, nearly his whole stock, which had the run of a clover pasture 
and large wood lot, which had in addition slops from the city hotels, and 
grain. In this case disinfectants were freely used. Mr. Davidson, of 
Hopeweli, lost 50 per cent. of his herd under similar conditions. A herd 
kept at a slaughter-house, in Charlotte, which had other food as well as 
the refuse, was the first to take the disease, and suffered to the same ex- 
tent as others. Indeed I met with hundreds of cases where animals had 
large pastures and other food in addition daily, where such popular pre- 
ventives as salt and ashes, sulphur, tar, oil of turpentine, charcoal, and 
copperas were freely and regularly given, where the majority of the ani- 
mals were neither too fat to be vigorous nor so poor as to be wanting in» 
this respect, and yet from 50 to 90 per cent. succumbed to this affection. 
In one case where.I had the tincture of chloride of iron given regularly 
as a preventive, commencing before any of the animals showed even an 
elevation of temperature, and where they were in a large pasture at a 
considerable distance from any others, the disease has appeared; two 
have died and others will probably follow. 

Some experiments were made with bisulphite of soda, salycilic acid, 
bichromate of potassa, and bromide of ammonia to determine if these 
have any power to arrest the disease when given before any symptom but 
increased temperature had appeared; the results of these were as follows 


cel a 
d\n ft 32 | inal te 
#S | Beginning of tem- | = mpera- 
Agents. 25 : perature. Dose per day. | ag | fae 
aa | ae | 
=] | om} 
et 4 
Bisulphite of soda. | | 
Days. 
Experiment No. 1.......---..-- 6 | 103.6° to 106° F...| 4 drachms ........ 7 | 96° to 99° F. 
Experiment No. 2......-------- 4 | 1084° to 107° F...| 1 ounce ..--.-.---- * 4 | 1022° to 105° F 
Experiment No. 3....--.-...... 3 | 103° to 104° I*...| 1 to 4 ounce......- 7 | 103° to 106°-F. 
| 
Salycilic acid. | 
i ' 
Experiment No. 1.....--.------ 4 | 10439 to 107° F...| 30 grains.........- 7 | 100° to101°F. 
Experiment No. 2..... -------- 8 | 103° to106° F. -| 45 grains.......--- 6 | 103° to 105° F. 
Bichromate of potassa. 
Experiment No. 1........-.---- 3 | 1034° to 107° F...| $ grain..........-- 7 103° to 105° F. 
Bromide of ammonia. 


Experiment No. 1........-..... 4 | 103° to106° F...| 23 grains........-. 7 | 103° to 106° ¥. 
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These experiments show that none of these agents can be depended . 


on to stop the changes going on in the blood as a consequence of this 
disease. Although both bisulphite of soda and salycilic acid in one ex- 
periment each appeared to accomplish this, they failed in other cases 
where given in larger doses for an equal length of time; and when wea 
consider that in no contagious fever has a remedy been discovered 


capable of arresting the course of the maladv, the doubt in regard to 


the efficacy of these agents in this disease must increase. 


. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


We are finally brought to the irresistible conclusion that sanitary 
regulations properly framed and enforced are the only means at our 
command for checking the ravages of this disease and relieving our 
farmers from the enormous losses at present occasioned by it. Weean- 
not expect, however, that this desirable object will be accomplished 
without cons siderable’ expense, especially in the tirst years of the attempt. 
We must expect outbreaks in all parts of the country where the disease 
has previously existed, caused by contagious germs which have been 


preserved in some of "the ways already. mentioned; but we should be — 


encouraged by the fact that in most parts of the country, at least, these 
germs, unless especially preserved in straw, manure, remains of dead 
animals, &c., are entirely destroyed during winter. aan in Swannanoa 
township, where 60 per cent. of the hogs died in 187 , there has been 
no outbre valk up to October 30, 1878. Above all mate we realize the 
necessity of thoroughly destroying every particie of contagion wherever 


it appears. Although this would undoubtedly be very expensive, it - 


would certainly be a great saving, even at the start, on the great losses 
which we are now annually experiencing; and if the work is thoroughly 
done we may expect that this expense will be reduced to a compara- 
tively small item in the course of a few years. At the worst such ex- 
pense would be much less than the use of a specific by individual farm- 
ers, even if such a remedy were discovered. In regard to such regula- 
tions I would suggest the following points as necessary according to 
what is now known of the disease: 

1. The regulations should go into effect In winter or early spring 
when fewest animals are afiected, or when, as my experience indicates, 
the disease is entirely extinct. 

2. People living in localities where the disease has prevailed within 
two years should keep their hogs in an inclosure free from accumula- 
tions of manure, straw, litter of any kind, or remains of dead animals 
in which the contagion might possibly be preserved, and in which there 
were 16 sick hogs the preceding year. 


3. That in such localities, ¢. e., where the disease has existed within, 


two years, it should be made obligatory for persons owning hogs to re- 
port each and every death occurring in their herds promptly (within 
forty-eight hours if but one, or tw enty- -four pours if more than one, or 
if others are sick), to a designated person to be located in every town- 
ship or county, unless such “deaths were plainly caused by mechanical 
injuries, drowning, maternity, &c. And that there should be districts 
established of convenient size, in each of which a competent veterina- 
rian (or: physician in case the veterinarian could not be obtained), 
should be appointed, to whom the above township or county officer 
should report whenever two or more such deaths have occurred in the 
same herd within a fortnight; whenever an unusual number of deaths 
have occurred in any locality, or whenever there is any reasou to sus- 
pect the presence of this disease. 
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4. On receipt of such report the veterinarian should visit the locality 


and make a careful investigation into the nature of the disease, using 


the clinical thermometer and making post-mortem examinations. 

5. if the contagious fever is indicated the whole herd should be 
slaughtered, the animals deeply buried, the place thoroughly disin- 
fected, and no more hogs allowed there till after a succeeding winter. . ' 

6: When the disease. exists to any considerable extent in a locality, 
those owning hogs in adjoining townships or even counties, according 


-. to the extent of the outbreak, should be required to keep them in small 


inclosures or pens, at a distance from roads or streams of water coming 
from infected localities, This is necessary to lessen the danger of in- 
fection and to allow more thorough disinfection in ease the disease ap- 
pears. 

7. A certain compensation should be allowed for slaughtered ani- 
mals—say 25 per cent. on a fair valuation for those plainly sick, 50 per 
cent. for those which simply show a rise of temperature above 10349 Ee 
and full value for the healthy ones. 

8. In case a hog-owner fails to comply with above regulations a pen- 
alty might be fixed, or at least such a person should receive no compen- 
sation for slaughtered animals, 


These are the regulations that seem to me most necessary, but there. 


may undoubtedly be circumstances in which these may be advantageously 
modified. Thus in case of a herd of several hundred animals, in which 
but few are affected and the remainder show a healthy temperature, it 
might be advisable to simply kill and bury the affected ones, to thoroughly 
disinfect the premises and to kill others as soon as a high temperature 
becomes apparent. Or in case all were killed the meat of the healthy 
ones might be preserved and marketed. It is also possible that, through 
negligence in making reports or an improper diagnosis of the disease, 
such a large territory may become infected as to “Snake it advisable to 
establish a sanitary cordon, isolating the locality as much as possible; 
and leave the disease to run its natural course. In such eases no live 


~ hogs should be allowed to leave the infected section till after a succeed- 


ing winter, nor any carcasses of hogs till after freezing weather ; people 
living within this “district should be prohibited from going near swine 
outside of it, nor should drovers or others from outside be allowed to 
visit the infected swine. All dead animals should be promptly and 
deeply buried, and disinfectants freely used. All hogs in such district, 


and for twenty miles distance from it in all directions, should be kept im ' 


small inclosures at a distance from roads, in order to lessen the chances 
of extension and to allow thorough disinfection. 

If such regulations are thoroughly carried out there can be no doubt 
that the ravages of the disease will be greatly diminished at once, and 
in a few years many States which now suffer terribly from it will be 
completely exempt; while in those where it now proves most disastrous 
there is reason to believe it would never cause serious losses. Sanitary 
regulations similar to these are the only means that have ever been suc- 
cessful in combating the contagious diseases of animals, and while we 
would not be understood as discouraging the search for specific remedies 
we cannot disguise our opinion that itis ‘extremely irrational and absurd 
to delay action i in this disease till such specific shall have been discovered ; 
in other words to neglect those measures which have alone succeeded and 
cling to those which have always failed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

. D. HK. SALMON, V. 8. 
SWANNANOA, N. ©., November 15, 1878. 


GLANDERS. 


EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{These illustrations of photographic copies of the plates accompanying Professor 
Gerlach’s treatise on glanders, published in the Jahresbericht der Koeniglichen Thier- 
arzneischule zu Hannover, 1868. Lhe same illustrate the morbid anatomy of glanders.] _ 

PLATE J.—F ra. I. Development of glanders-cells of connective-tissue corpuscles in 
the mucous membrane cf the septum. Enlargement 300. 

1. Spindle-shaped cells, with a large oval nucleus. 

2. The same, more swelled; nucleus larger; a second nucleus developing. 

3. Cells like No. 2, but with ends blunted; more granulated and approaching decay. 
' 4, Round cells of different size, with a large nucleus; the largest ones have a dark, 
granulated nucleus; beneath free nuclei and granulated detritus. 

Fig. II. Microscopic cut from gray-yellowish glanders; nodules of the mucous mem- 
brane of the septum, in which (cat) can be seen spindle-shaped cells in diftereut stages 
of development to round ceils with a fibrous intercellular substance. Enlargement 
300. At a the spindle-shaped cells and at b the round cells prevailing. 

Fic. II. Development of glanders-cells of epithelium elements in the pulmonal 
nodules. Enlargement 300. 

1. Normal cylinder-cell with a nucleus, 

2, Cylinder-cell with a second nucleus developing. 

3. Cylinder-cell with two and three developed uuclei. 

4. Bag-shaped rudiments of cylinder-celis filled with young round cells. 

5. Giant-cells with young round cells. 

6. Small and large round cells with a large, dark, and granulated nucleus. 

PLATE II.—F ia. IV. Lower end of the septum with glanders-nodules and ulcers, 
(Natural size.) 

1. Various gray glanders-nodules. 

2. A group of glanders-nodules with a round hole in the middle. (Incipient 
glanders-ulcers. ) 

3. A solitary glanders-ulcer. 

4. Confluent glanders-ulcers with elevated borders and dirty bottom. 

Fig. V. Transversal cuts through the gray nodules in the mucous membrane of the 
septum. (Natural size.) 

a, Gray nodule in the midst of the tissue of the mucous membrane; the upper layer 
of the mucous membrane raised. 

b. Gray nodule in the upper layer of the mucous membrane, visible on the surface. 

Fic. VI. A piece of the lower border of a lung, cut surface. (Natural size.) 

1. Miliary tubercles. 

2. Tubercle of the size of a pea. 

3. A large glanders-nodule developing. 

Fig. VII. Also a piece of the lower border of a lung, cut surface. (Natural size.) 

1, Miliary nodules surrounded by a red crust. 

2 Large gray glanders-nodule (glanders excrescence) growing yet in one direction 
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GLANDERS. | 
By Dr. H. J. Deters, V. S., Chicago, Il. 


DEFINITION.—Glanders is a contagious disease sui generis of animals 
belonging to the genus equus. It has usually a chronic course, can be 
communicated by means of its contagion to several other species of ani- 
mals and to human beings, and must be considered incurable if fully 
developed. The principal seat of the morbid process is usually in the 
mucous membrane of the nasal cavities. Three main symptoms, viz., 
discharges from the nose, swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, 
and particularly ulcers of a peculiar, chancrous character in the mucous 
membrane of the septum of the nose, characterize glanders, and are, 
therefore, of the greatest diagnostic value. Wherever these three 
symptoms, or only two of them, are present and fuily developed, there 
the diagnosis is secured. But unfortunately thisis not always the case; 
sometimes t*ro, and even all three, principal symptoms may be wanting, 
and still the horse may be afiected with glanders. In such a case the 
seat of the morbid process is not in the nasal cavities, but further on in 
the respiratory passages, or even in the lungs. Several such cases have 
come to my observation, and have also been described by others, espe- 
cially by Professor Gerlach. In still other cases, in which the disease 
might be called “external glanders,” but is better known by the name 
of “ farcy,” the morbid process has its principal, or even its exclusive, 
seat in the subcutaneous connective tissue and in the skin or cutis. The 
late Professor Gerlach, in his treatise on Glanders, published in the 
“ Jahresbericht der Koeniglichen Thierarzneischule zu Hannover, 1868, 
discriminates, in consequence of these differences, three distinct forms: 
Nasal or common glanders, pulmonal glanders, and farcy. As such a 
division of glanders proper into nasal and pulmonal glanders—farcy is 
described by every author under a separate head—facilitates considera- 
bly the diagnosis, and explains also at once why just those symptoms 
which are usually looked upon as most characteristic remain sometimes 
imperfectly developed, or entirely unobserved, it will be convenient to 
adopt Gerlach’s classification. 

1, NASAL GLANDERS.—This form is that which is most common, best 
known, and characterized by the three principal symptoms which have 
been mentioned. 

(a.) The discharge from the nose, although the most conspicuous of those 
three symptoms, is really the one which is the least characteristic, or of 
the least diagnostic value, because several other diseases of the respira- 
tory organs are also attended with discharges from the nose, which are 
more or less similar. Itis true, the discharge in glanders possesses some 
properties which, if considered as a total, are characteristic and are not 
found combined in any other disease ; but the difficulty is one or another 
of these qualities is not always sufficiently developed. Consequently,if , 
the other two principal symptoms, the swelling of the lymphatic glands 
and the ulcers in the nose, are absent or not observed, the discharges 
from the nose are seldom characteristic enough to serve as the sole basis 
of a reliable diagnosis. The same are frequently one-sided, and, accord- 
ing to most authors, oftener from the left than from the right nostril. 
According to my experience they are nearly, if not quite, as often from 
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the right as from the left nasal cavity, and, at any rate, just as often 
_ from both nostrils as from one only, but always more abundant from one, 

either right or left, than from the other. At the beginning the dis- 
charges are usually thin, almost watery, frequently greenish, or some- 
what similar in color to grass juice; afterward the same appear to be 
composed of two ditterent fluids, one yellowish and watery and the other 
whitish and mucous. Still later the discharges become thicker, more 
sticky, exhibit frequently a mixture of different colors, are sometimes — 
greenish, sometimes dirty white or grayish, contain not seldom streaks 
of blood, and, in advanced stages especially, particles of bone or cartil- 
age. They have a great tendency to adhere to the borders of the nos- 
trils and to dry there to dirty yellow-brownish crusts. As to quantity, 
the nasal discharges in glanders are seldom very copious, at least not 
as copious as 1 many other diseases—stranegles, for instance. The quan- 
tity, however, varies. Sometimes, especially when the weather is warm. 
and dry, the discharges may be very insignificant or be absent altogether, 
and, at other times, particularly if the weather is rough, wet, and cold, 
will increase in quantity and become comparatively abundant. Several + 
authors have attached special importance to one or another of the vari- ie; 
ous properties as something characteristic, by which the nasal discharges ne 
in glanders can be distinguished from those of other diseases, but, in re- +8 | 
ality, none of those properties are constant enough, or belong exclusively | 
to glanders, to be alone of great diagnostic value. Solleysel and Kerst- - > 
ing considered the stickiness as such a characteristic, but the discharges f 
in strangles are frequently just as sticky. Pinter and Vitét relied upon 
the specific gravity; they found that the nasal discharges of glanders, 
which consist partly of matter and partly of mucus, sink to a certain 
extent in water, while the mucus discharges of distemper swim on the 
surface. This test is of some value, but is not decisive, because matter 
is sometimes admixed also to the nasal discharges of other diseases. : 
Others have laid stress upon the one-sidedness of the discharge, but the i 
latter is just as often from both nostrils as only from one, and a one-sided 
discharge belongs also to some other diseases; is, for instance, observed 
in a catarrhal inflammation of one of the frontal or maxillary sinuses, - 
if caries in one of the three last molars of the upper jaw has effected a 
fistulous opening into the maxillary sinus, if a polypus has developed ~~ 
in one of the nasal cavities, &e. Professor Gerlach considers the green- 
ish color as a very important characteristic, but that, too, is not reliabie, 
because if is not constant, is usually observed only at the beginning, 
and belongs frequently, alse, to the nasal discharges of catarrh, strangles, 
and influenza, if the patients are kept on green food or ina pasture. The 
nasal discharge constitutes a characteristic symptom of glanders only, if 
all its essential properties are present (sutiiciently developed), and are 
considered as a whole. If the other principal symptoms (swelling of the 
lymphatic glands and ulcers in the nasal cavity) are absent or remain 
nnobserved, some minor symptoms, which may happen to be present, 
and the absence of all such symptoms which are peculiar to other dis- - 
eases, make frequently a diagnosis possible. 

(b.) A distinctly limited swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands 

constitutes the second essential symptom, which is more characteristic 
of glanders, and of greater diagnostic value than the discharge from the 
nose. The swelling corresponds to the discharge; that is, if the latter 
is one-sided, for instance, from the left nostril only, the glands of the 
corresponding left side of the head are affected, and if the discharge is 
from both nostrils the glands of beth sides are swelled, but always those 
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of that side the most on which the discharge is most copious. The 
swelling does not exbibit any conspicuous sign of inflammation, and is 

‘usnally not painfal, except at the beginning or after a sudden increase 

of the morbid process. It is always distinctly limited, and the swelled 
gland is always hard and usually of the shape and size of a peanut; 
mInay occasionally, however, be found as large as a hen’s egg. Large in- 
flammatory swellings without distinct limits do not belong to glanders. 
At first the swelled glands are more or less movable beneath the skin, 
but afterwards, in an advanced stage of the disease, the same frequently 
appear to be attached more or less firmly to the bone and are immova- 
ble. The swelling, unless irritated by external causes, never dissolves 
in suppuration like the inflammatory swellings common in distemper, 

_ and is absent only if the lymphatic glands have been extirpated, if the 
lymphatics have become obliterated, or if the morbid process in the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages is situated too high to be 
within the province of those lymphatics which are connected with the 
submaxillary glands, for the swelling is caused solely by a deposit of 
deleterious matter which has been absorbed by the lymphatics. Pro- 
fessor Gerlach looks upon every horse as probably afiected with glan- 
ders which shows a distinctly limited, hard, knotiy, and painless swell- 
ing of the submaxillary lymphatic glands. I will not contradict a man 
of his experience and learning, and admit that such a swelling consti- 
tutes a very suspicious and characteristic indication of glanders, espe- 
cially if some other symptoms of that disease are also present; but I 
am obliged to remark that I have seen horses not aifected with glanders 
in which those glands were swelled to the size of a peanut, and were 
hard, without pain, and movable. 

(e.) Uleers of a peculiar, chancrous character on the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, and especially of the septum or cartilaginous partition 
between the nasal cavities, constitute by far the most characteristic 
symptom, and, in fact, the only one which makes the diagnosis a certainty, 
‘even if all other symptoms should be absent or imperiectly developed. 
Still, such is never the case; if there are ulcers in the nose, then there 
is also a discharge of matter mixed with mucus from the corresponding 
nostril. In some cases these ulcers are present, but are situated too 
high to be seen unless the horse is examined in bright sunlight and the 
rays of the sun are reflected by a mirror into the cavity of the nose. The 
seat of the ulcers is usually on the septum and near the nasal bone. 
Their size and shape vary (Fig. IV). Some ulcers are small, isolated, 
almost round; others are large, of an irregular shape, and of uneven 
depth. All produce matter, have elevated, corroded borders, a dirty, 
steatomatous-looking bottom, and are never covered with a scab. At 
first small gray specks or elevated gray spots (glanders-noduies), vary- 
ing in size from that of a pin’s head to that of a pea, make their appear- 
ance (Fig. 1V, 1 and 2, and Fig. V, a and 6). These nodules soon decay 
and form ulcers. Gradually the ulcers increase in size and depth (Fig. 
IV, 3); their borders become more elevated and corroded; the process 
of decay goes on; and if two or more small ulcers are close together, 
they become confluent, unite, and constitute one large, irregularly-shaped 

- uleer (Fig. TV, 4), which continues to increase in size and depth. Decay 
and destruction work their way deeper and deeper, even into the car- 
tilage, and if ulcers happen to be existing in both cavities, or on both 
sides of the septum, it occurs not seldom that the latter becomes per- 
forated. I observed several such cases, one especially in Lee Centre, 
.Lee county, Hlinois, in 1866, in which the hole in the lower or anterior 
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part of the septum was fully as large as a silver half-dollar. The borders — 
of the same appeared irregular, corroded, much swelled or elevated over 
'the surface of the septum, and coated with a dirty-looking, discolored, 
and blood-streaked glanders-matter. The disease, in that case, was far 
advanced, and the animal about ready to die. 

Sometimes it happens that a glanders-ulcer shows a tendency to heal; 
it loses its chancrous character; granulation makes its appearance; a 
scurf or scab is formed; a healing takes place, and a fibrous, whitish: 
colored, somewhat puckered or star-shaped scar is left behind. 

Some authors have attached considerable diagnostic importance to a 
bluish or lead-gray color of the nasal mucous membrane, and to bluish 
or lead-gray spots, which usually make their appearance before it 
comes to ulceration. Such a bluish color, however, is not a constant 
symptom—in some cases only small red specks can be seen on an other- 
wise rather pale mucous membrane, and is not characteristic either, be- 
cause it is observed also in catarrhal diseases, and in horses driven 
against the wind in cold weather. 

(d.) Minor symptoms.—The three principal symptoms just described 
are usually accompanied by some others of minor diagnostic value, but 
under certain circumstances very important, especially if one or another 
of the principal symptoms should happen to be impertectly developed. 
As such minor symptoms, may be mentioned, first, an accumulation of 
a glassy, whitish-gray mucus in the inner canthus or corner of the eye 
of the diseased side of the head. It is a symptom which usually makes 
its appearance at the beginning of the disease; second, a lusterless, 
dry, and dirty-looking, or so-called “ dead” coat of hair; third, more or 
less difficulty in breathing; fourth, a peculiar short and dry cough, 
somewhat similar to the well-known cough of a horse affected with 
heaves. These last three symptoms, of which the cough is the most 
characteristic, make their appearance only after the morbid process has 
made considerable progress. In some cases the plain outbreak of the 
disease, or the appearance of plain and unmistakable symptoms, is pre-* 
ceded by a swelling of the inguinal, the axillary, and other lymphatic - 
glands. 

The difficulty of breathing, and the peculiar and somewhat character- 
istic cough, though only minor symptoms in common or nasal glanders, 
rise to great diagnostic importance if the morbid process has its prinei- 
pal seat in the lungs instead of the mucous membrane of the nasal cavi- 
ties—if, in other words, the animal is affected with that form of the 
disease which Professor Gerlach has called “ pulmonal glanders.” 

It happens sometimes that a horse is affected with glanders and com- 
municates the disease to other healthy animals, but does not itself show 
any of the three principal symptoms characteristic of that disease; has 
no discharge from the nose, no swelled glands, and no ulcers in the nasal 
cavities. The late Professor Spinola, in his lectures on veterinary pa- 
thology at Berlin, related such acase to his students, which will serve as 
an illustration. It is substantially as follows: In a village near Berlin 
glanders broke out in a stable in which several horses were kept. A 
veterinary surgeon was called, who made an investigation and con- 
demned every horse that showed any symptoms of the disease, and 
every animal condemned was immediately killed. The horses appa- 
rently not affected were kept for several weeks under police control, 
and from time to time inspected, but finally released. Among them was 
one old sorrel horse which had the heayes, and which had been brought 
into the stable a short time before the first case of glanders made its ap- . 
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pearance. This sorrel horse soon after was sold to a man in another 
village, and came into a stable containing also quite a number of horses. 
In that stable, too, glanders broke out. A veterinary surgeon (another 
one) was called, and every horse showing symptoms of glanders was 
condemned and immediately destroyed. The old sorrel hor se, however, 
which was known to have “the heaves,” was again released after some 
length of time, together with those which had remained exempted, and 
was sold once more, this time to a man who kept over 30 horses (I have 
forgotten the exact number) in his stable a few miles from the city. In 
this last stable glanders likewise made its appearance after some lapse 
of time, but in that case Professor Spinola was called. He, too, after a 
careful investigation, condemned every horse that showed any symptom 
of glanders, and insisted upon condemning also the old sorrel horse, 
whose history was then unknown to him, notwithstanding that no symp- 
toms of disease, except such as_are usual attendants of heaves , could be 
observed. The owner hesitated to consent to the loss of a horse appa- 
rently not affected with glanders, but Spinola insisted upon the con- 
demnation. The post mortem’examination revealed that the old horse, 
which had the “heaves,” was affected with pulmonal glanders in a very 
high degree; and Spinola, after learning the history of the old sorrel, 
was convinced that the latter had caused the outbreak of the disease in 
all three stables. Professor Gerlach, in his valuable treatise, cites sev- 
eral cases, which to relate would lead too far. Some cases, though not 
so strking as that related above, have also come under my own observa- 
tion. In pulmonal glanders the morbid process has its principal seat in 
the lungs, and may remain limited to the latter for.months, and even 
for one or two years; and during that time, or as long as the morbid 
process is confined to the lungs, no prominent symptoms may make their 
appearance except such as are usual attendants upon heaves—some dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and a peculiar short, weak, and dull cough, which 
must be heard, but. is not easily described. Finally, however, but not 

*before the disease has made considerable progress, the difficulty of 
breathing increases, more or less discharge from the nose makes its ap- 
pearance, emaciation sets in, the natural glossiness of the coat of hair 
disappears and becomes rough, stands on end, and exhibits a so-called 
dead and dirty-looking appearance. The skin, too, loses some of its 
natural elasticity, and the animal becomes “hide-bound.” 

The morbid changes are revealed only at the post mortem examination. 
Smaller and larger glanders-nodules (usually called tubercles) present * 
themselves in different stages of development and subsequent decay in the 
tissue of the lungs. Some of them present themselves as formations rich 
in glanders-cells (see illustrations), and others, especially if the disease is 
of long standing, as decayed, cheesy, dried, and shrunk substances and 
glanders-tumors of a sarcomatous and fibroid character. In some of 
the oldest ones even a deposit of lime-salts may have taken place. I 
remember one case, which occurred in Germany, a few miles from my 
residence, about twenty years ago, when I first commenced to practice. 
I was called to examine a horse suffering from some pulmonal disorder. 
The symptoms were those of pulmonal glanders in an advanced stage of 
development; even nasal discharges had made their appearance. I diag- 
nosticated glanders, but being young and without much experience, de- 
clined to take the responsibility of “condemning the horse, because the 
laws of Germany are very strict in that respect, and provide that every 
horse affected with glanders be destroyed immediately. I therefore 
reported the case, not to the proper executive authorities, but to the 
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veterinary surgeon-general, who, at my solicitation, came immediately 
and examined the animal. He did not pronounce it a clear case of glan- 
ders, but doubted, at least hesitated. The owner, however, consented 
voluntarily to have the horse killed. The post mortem examination re- 
vealed pulmonal glanders in a very advanced stage. A similar ease, of 
which I shall have to give a brief account in another chapter, I had an 
opportunity to observe in 1866, near Dixon, Lee county, Liliois. 

As the principal symptoms of pulmonal glanders are essentially, for 
some length of time at least, only such as are also observed in common 
cases of heaves (one of the most frequent disorders of horses), the diag- 
nosis must frequently be based, as a lawyer would say, upon cireumstan- 
tial evidence. " 

A horse must be suspected of being affected with glanders, first, if the 
peculiar, weak, and dry cough constitutes, compared with the diffieulty 
of breathing, the predominating symptom; if the animal becomes more 
and more emaciated and hide-bound, and if the appearance of the coat 
of hair is such as to indicate the presence of a cachectic disease. See- 
ond, if it is known that the animal in question has been exposed to the 
- contagion. Third, if other horses have become affected with glanders 
or farey, after having been together with the animal that shows those 
symptoms. Fourth, if a horse apparently affected with heaves has pre- 
viously exhibited other symptoms, more or less characteristic or suspi- 
cious, of glanders. Fifth, if other symptoms, such as are observed in 
so-called ‘‘ nasal gleet,” or incipient nasal glanders, make their appear 
ance. 

de FARCY, OR EXTERNAL GLANDERS. 


The name “farey” is given to such cases of glanders in which the 
morbid process has its seat in, and immediately beneath, the skin, and in 
which nodules, boils (glanders-buboes), and ulcers of a very inieectious 
and chanerous character make their appearance in the subcutaneous 


tissue, and in the skin itself. Glanders-nodules and lenticular ulcers in , 


the tissue of the skin, boils beneath the skin, smaller and larger open 
ulcers penetrating the same, a strand-shaped swelling of the subeuta- 
neous lymphatics, swelled lymphatic glands, and wdemata, the latter 
especially in the legs and on the head, constitute the most essential 
symptoms. 

Professor Gerlach discriminates two forms: Subcutaneous glanders 
or common farcy, and exanthematous glanders or skin farcy. 

(a.) Subcutaneous glanders or common farcy.—The morbid process in 
this rather frequent disease has its principal seat in the subcutaneous 
connective tissue, and in the lymphatic system of the skin and be- 
tween the skin and the muscles, but especially on the inner side of the 
hind legs, on the lips, on the neck, between the fore legs, and on all such 
places where the skin is thin and fine. At first distinctly limited swell- 
ings of an inflammatory character (incipient boils or glanders-buboes) 
make their appearance in the subcutaneous tissue. These swellings or 
boils soon commence to dissolve, or to decay, from within; the ulcera- 
tion begins in the center, but the matter, being very corrosive, soon 
works its way into the skin, the boil finally opens, and presents a 
farcy-uleer with a steatomatous bottom, and elevated, corroded, and in- 
flamed borders. At the same time, or even before the formation of the 
first ulcer has become completed, deleterious matter is absorbed by the 
nearest lymphaties, and deposited in the lymphatic glands. ‘The for- 
mer, in consequence, swell to hard and plainly visible cords or strands, and 
the latter to painful and distinctly limited tumors. The partial or total 
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closing of the lymphatic vessels and glands thus effected interferes 
wita, and even prevents, a performance of their functions, or stops 
the absorption of lymph, and cedematous swellings, more or less ex- 
tensive, are the necessary consequence. The same make their ap- 
pearance especially if the seat of the morbid process is on the inside 
of a leg, and if either the inguinal or axillary glands are swelled and 
closed by a deposit of deleterious matter. The more extensive and com- 
plete the swelling and closing of the lymphatic vessels and glands, or 
the more lymphatics are affected, the more extensive is also the cedema. 
Lameness, usually caused by such an cedema, is also a frequent at- 
tendant. 

The roundish boils or tumors increase in size from that of a hazel-nut 
to that of a hen’s egg. At first, when such a boil is making its appear- 
ance, it is not fastened to the skin; the latter can yet be moved a little 
in every direction over the boil, but soon the neoplastic process and the 
subsequent decay will extend to the tissue of the skin, and boil and skin 
will become firmly united before the ulcer breaks and discharges its ex- 
tremely infectious and corrosive contents, consisting of decaying glan- 
ders-cells or matter, and lymph. 

(b.) Hxanthematous glanders or skin farey.—In this form of glanders 
or farcy the principal seat of the morbid process is in the tissue and 
in the lymphatics of the skin or cutis. It is arare form in horses, but 
the only one in which external glanders or farcy makes 1ts appearance 
in ahuman being. Distinctly limited swellings (nodules and tumors) of 
the size of a pea to that of a hazet-nut, either isolated, or united and re- 
sembling a string of beads, make their appearance in the tissue of the 
skin. These swellings soon break, and then present round ulcers with 
elevated and corroded borders. The discharge consists of a mixture of 
matter, composed mainly of decayed glanders-cells and lymph. In 
other, though rather rare cases, the swellings are very small and numerous, 
and present themselves as small nodules, some of which are so small as 
to be scarcely visible, while others are about as large as common peas. 
These small swellings, too, are soon changed to ulcers, which are usually 
flat, lenticular, and constantly suppurating. If close together the same 
become frequently confluent. Only one case of skin-farcy has ever come 
under my observation. It was about five years ago, at Manhattan, 
Kans. Numerous small ulcers were crowded closely together on the 
nose and the muzzle of the horse, which was also affected with nasal 
glanders. 

On the human skin, not being covered with hair, the whole process 
can be observed much better than on the skin of a horse. Professor. 
Virehow’s description of skin-farcy in men may, therefore, find a place. 
Virchow says: 


At first these spots are much reddened, but very small, almost like flea-bites; then 


_ papular swellings are formed; the surface of those swellings rises gradually rather in 


the shape of a round and solid elevation than of a pustule, and assumes a yellowish 
color, which gives it a pustulous appearance. If the epidermis is removed from such 
a flat or roundish papule or nodule, which is not depressed in the center, but sur- 
rounded by a swelled and reddened court, a puriform, moderately consistent yellowish 
fluid is formed, which contains but few organized constituents, and consists mainly of 
the decayed elements of the formerly solid nodule. The fluid, therefore, is not lodged 
in a pustulous elevation of the epidermis, but in a small hole in the corium, which 
penetrates the latter as if it had.been made with a punch. After some time the fluid 
(matter) becomes colored by hemorrhagic admixtures; still later its color is changed to 
bluish red, and finally small brown or blackish crusts or seabs are formed. Such erup- 
tions appear sometimes in enormous numbers on the whole bedy.—(Gerlach’s Treatise.) 


Nasal gleet.—This is a name which I have accepted only with great re- 
luctance, because it signifies no definite disease, and is used frequently, 
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as I shall hereafter have an opportunity to show, to cover ignorance, 
fraud, and crime. It can be retained only if applied exelusively to such 
cases of disease (usually occult or incipient glanders) in which the horse 
has a suspicious-looking discharge from the nose, but shows no other 
characteristic symptoms sufficiently developed to base upon them a sure 
diagnosis. So, for instance, it may happen that a horse has a chronic 
discharge of matter and mucus from one or both nostrils, and, perhaps, 
also a distinctly limited swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, 
and yet neither the discharge nor the swelling may be sufficiently charac- 
teristic to justify the decision that the horse in question is affected with 
glanders, because the latter is a disease which, for obvious reasons, de- 
mands a correct and positive diagnosis. To declare that a horse has 
elanders is equal to condemning the same to be killed. The term “nasal 
gleet,” therefore, is convenient and admissible, if used exclusively to 
signify a disorder of the respiratory organs attended with suspicious 
discharges from the nose, and other symptoms common in glanders, but 
not yet fully enough developed or sufficiently characteristic, one way or 
another, to make the existence or absence of glanders a certainty. Such 
a disorder, of course, must be considered as incipient or occult glanders 
till every doubt has been removed. 

Chronic and acute glanders.—Glanders, as a rule, is a chronic disease. 
The morbid changes develop slowly. Of the various forms in which the 
disease is able to make its appearance, pulmonal glanders, unless com- 
plicated with one of the other forms, or with other inflammatory or 
feverish diseases, is the most chronic, or takes the longest time to pro- 
duce conspicuous symptoms and to become fatal. It takes frequently 
two or three years before the animal succumbs. Nasal glanders is usu- 
ally not quite so slow in its progress; still it also very often takes half 
a year or longer before the morbid process makes sufficient headway to 
produce plain, unmistakable symptoms, or before the chancrous ulcers, 
characteristic of glanders, make their appearance in the mucous mem- 
brane of the septum of the nose. Farcy, or external glanders, is usually 
the least chronic (comes the soonest to a termination) of the various 
(uncombined) forms of glanders. Plain and unmistakable symptoms 
(veritable farey-ulcers) make their appearance almost always within 
three months and frequently within a week or two after the infection 
has taken place. In mules and asses, however, the various forms of 
glanders are usually less chronic, make a more rapid progress, are more 
destructive, and come sooner to a termination than in horses. The prog- 
ress of the morbid process depends also to a great extent upon the con- 
stitution and the organization of the animal and the mode and manner 
in which it is kept. Weather and temperature, too, have considerable 
influence; warm and dry weather usually retards, and cold, wet, and 
stormy or inclement weather usually accelerates and spreads the morbid 
process. Most authors discriminate between acute and a chronic form 
of glanders. From a practical standpoint such a distinction is perfectly 
admissible, but to separate acute and chronic glanders as two different 
diseases, as has been done by some (French) authors, must lead, and 
has led, to very dangerous mistakes and to great confusion. Every 
form of glanders, as I have said before, is naturally—eo ipso—inore or 
less chronic in its course, but may become acute, either from the first 
beginning or at any stage of its development, and sometimes very sud- 
denly, under any of the following conditions : 

1. Ifa complication takes place either with one of the other forms of 
glanders or with another disease or disorder. Sometimes even a small 
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wound is sufficient to inaugurate the acute course or a rapid progress of 
the morbid process. 

2. If glanders has been communicated by a direct introduction of 
glanders-matter into a wound, or a direct contact of the contagion with 
the blood. The greater the quantity of glanders-matter introduced the 
more concentrated the contagion inoculated, or-the larger the wound 
the more acute or rapidly progressing and spreading is usually the 
morbid process of the communicated disease. 

3. If the constitution of the animal has been weakened, or if the 
vitality of its organism has been seriously impaired either by glanders 
itself or by any other disease, the course of glanders, although natu- 
rally slow or chronic from the beginning, is usually changed to an acute 
one as soon as the morbid changes have become sufficiently important 
and extensive to weaken essentially the constitution of the animal, and 
to cause a profuse infection or spreading of the contagion through the 
lymphatics in the animal organism. ‘Toward its fatal termination 
glanders, therefore, always changes its course from chronic to acute. 
Unlike most other diseases it commences chronic and ends acute. 

4, Exposure to wet, cold, and inclement weather, catching cold, hard. 
work, close, dirty, and ill-ventilated stables, unhealthy food, &e—in 
short, everything that is calculated to produce an injurious influence 
upon the organism, or is calculated to impair the health of the animal, 
has a tendency to accelerate the morbid process, to change the chronic 
course of glanders to an acute one, and to hasten the outbreak after an 
infection has taken place. 

The morbid process of glanders is accelerated and caused to spread 
more rapidly if the latter becomes complicated with an inflammation, 
or with any very feverish or very typhoid disease. The morbid pro- 
cesses of glanders and inflammation increase each other reciprocally. 
The inflammatory process adopts, to a great extent, the nature and 
characteristics of glanders, and the morbid process of the latter disease 
becomes blended with the former, and assumes the attributes of an in- 
flammation. In either case all the symptoms become very violent, and 
the morbid process progresses and spreads very rapidly, particularly © 
* in those tissues which are in a state of inflammation. Ulceration, too, 
becomes extensive in a short time, and the lymphatics, by absorbing 
the deleterious matter, seem to spread the contagion and the elements 
of glanders rapidly through the whole system. - If the original disease 
is glanders, farcy will also make its appearance within a short time; 
and vice versa, existing farecy will soon be complicated with nasal and 
pulmonal glanders of am inflammatory character. The exudations pro- 
duced by an inflammation which has assumed the nature of glanders 
are always very deleterious and corrosive and destroy like a caustic the 
tissues with which they come in contact. The morbid changes effected 
by such an inflammation resemble those of a malignant diphtheria. In 
extreme cases the morbid process may become so violent as to cause 
the neoplastic process, characteristic of glanders, to be superseded 
by immediate destruction and mortification. In such a case profuse, 
diphtheritic ulceration and destruction of tissue take the place of the 
neoplastic production of glanders-cells and their subsequent decay. 
The glanders-cells are destroyed (decay or perish) before their forma- 
tion has been completed, consequently are absent. 

That a direct and abundant introduction of glanders-matter into a 
wound, or a direct contact of the contagion with the blood, is well cal- 
culated to produce an acute form of glanders, or sufficient to inaugurate 
a rapid progress of the morbid process, is probably best illustrated by a 
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case which occurred about eleven years ago, near Dixon, Lee county, 
Illinois, where I was then practicing. A farmer, Mr. B., came to my 
office with a horse which he had recently bought, and which was appar- 
ently suffering from some pulmonal disorder. The animal was in a mod- 
erately good condition and free from fever. The morbid symptoms ob- 
served consisted in a slightly laborious breathing, a short, dull, but 
somewhat loose (not dry) cough, some discharge from one nostril, and a 
slight swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands of the same side 
of the head. ‘The symptoms, consequently, were the same as are usually 
observed in pulmonal glanders; but as none of them were sufficiently 
developed or presented sufliciently characteristic properties to indicate 
with certainty the presence of glanders, and as no ulcers—the most im- 
portant diagnostic symptom of glanders—could be discovered in the 
nose, [hesitated to make a definite diagnosis, but informed the owner of 
my suspicion, and advised him to put the horse, if convenient, to hard 
work for the purpose of accelerating thereby the morbid process (if 
glanders), and to return the animal for further examination within a 
week or so. <A few days afterwards the same farmer came again to my 
office with another horse with a badly torn eyelid and an inflamed eye 
for treatment. This latter horse, which I will call horse No. 2, had been 
bitten in the eyelid and had the same torn by the horse with the suspi- 
cious symptoms, which I had seen before, and which I will call horse No. 
1. In examining the wound, which probably had been made during the 
night, | found the borders very much swelled, and the wound and the 
conjunctiva of the eye in a condition which strengthened my suspicions 
of horse No. 1 being affected with glanders. Still, by means of a few 
stitches, | united the margins of the wound as weil as circumstances 
permitted. After I had performed the operation I examined the horse 
as to his general health, but especially as to symptoms of glanders. 
With the exception of some feverish acceleration of the pulse and the 
very inflamed condition of the torn eyelid and the conjunctiva, no morbid 
symptoms could be found. The horse appeared to be in good health 
and free from any respiratory disorder. The next day isaw both horses, 
Nos. 2 and 1, on B.’s farm, a few miles from Dixon. Horse No. 2 had 
high fever; the wound in the eyelid presented considerable swelling 
and had suppurated; some of the stitches had been torn out; and a 
lump of grayish and glassy mucus had accumulated in the inner cor- 
ner or canthus of the eye. These symptoms, though comparatively in- 
significant under other circumstances, convinced me still more that the 
torn eyelid, would not heal and that horse No. 1 was affected with glan- 
ders, and had communicated the contagion to horse No. 2. tn the cen- 
dition of horse No. 1 no essential changes had taken place, except per- 
haps a slight increase in the discharges from the nose. About a week 
later horse No. 2 presented plain and unmistakable symptoms of glan- 
ders, consisting of lameness, sweiling of the inguinal glands, copious 
discharges from the nose, swelling of the submaxillary glands, and 
diphtheritic ulceration on the septum. The condition of horse No. 1 was 
almost unchanged. Beth horses were killed the next day. The post 
mortem examination cf horse No. 1 revealed, besides the characteristic 
morbid changes in the lungs, indicative of pulmonal glanders of long 
standing, only afew small uleers high up on the septum, while horse No. 
2 showed all the essential symptoms of fully-developed acute nasal glan- 
ders and of incipient farcy, but scarcely any morbid changes in the 
lungs. Whether the inoculation with glanders-contagion effected by the 
biting and tearing of the eyelid constituted the first communication of 
the contagion to horse No. 2 by horse No. 1, or whether a previous in- 
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fection had taken place (both horses had been worked together, and had 
been kept in the same stable a week or two before the eyelid was torn), 
I was unable to decide, but hold myself convinced that the direct intro- 
duction of a comparatively large quantity of the contagion into a fresh 
wound, and the immediate contact of the same with the blood, consti- 
tuted the cause of the acute course of the disease, inaugurated by the 
inflammation in the wound of the eyelid. There can be no doubt of the 
disease having been communicated by horse No.1 to horse No. 2, because 
subsequent inquiries elicited the fact that horse No. 1 had become in- 
fected with glanders several months before he came into the possession 
of Mr. B., by another horse to which the disease had been communicated 
by a condemned United States Army horse affected with glanders and 
sold by the government to a farmer, in whose possession he died. 

Another case, perhaps not less illustrative, occurred in the same year, 
also not far from Dixon. I was cailed upon to examine a mule which 
showed suspicious symptoms, indicating the presence of glanders, but as 
no ulcers could be discovered in the nose a definite diagnosis could not be 
made. This, however, was the more necessary and desirable, as the mule 
in question had come from another State (Indiana), and had been bought 
only a few days before. To get out of the difficulty and to force a decis- 
ion, f inoculated the mule with his own nasal discharges under the 
sternum behind the fore legs. In a few days a nice farcy-uicer had 
developed, the symptoms of glanders proper, too, had made considerable 
progress, and the chronic course of the disease had been changed to an 
acute one. / 

Wherever glanders presents itself as an acute disease, either an uncom- 
monly large quantity of the contagion has been introduced at once and 
brought in direct contact with the blood, or a complication of some sort 
has been effected. 

The nature of glanders.—The hypothesis in regard to the nature of 
glanders, and the theories concerning the morbid changes and their 
relative importance, have differed very widely, and have recently under- 
gone great changes. Although modern investigations have proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that all the old hypotheses are erroneous, 
some of them seem yet to have their adherents. 

At the end of the last and the beginning of this present century 
most veterinarians looked upon glanders as a blood disease. Bourgelat 
(1779), Kersting (1784), and Coleman (1859), supposed that glanders pro- 
ceeds from a morbid, corrupt, or defective composition of the blood and 
looked upon that as the immediate cause of the disease. 

Later veterinarians advanced different opinions. Dupuy (1849) called 
glanders an affection tuberculeuse, considered it, together with strangles 
or distemper, grease-heal, &c., as a tuberculous disease, and denied, like 
most French veterinarians, the existence of a contagion. Marel (1825) 
looked upon glanders as the natural consequence of a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the nasal mucous membranes. Dance and Cruveilhier connected 
glanders with an inflammation of the lymphatics. Loiset found throm- 
bosis in the lymphatics of the mucous membrane of the nose, and after 
that a tendency prevailed to consider glanders as a pyemic disease. 
This new doctrine culminated in the hypothesis of Tessier, who denied 
the absorption of matter, substituted a formation of matter (pus) in the 
blood, and pronounced glanders as one of many diseases in which a ten- 
dency to produce matter is primarily existing in the blood. Finally 
clinical observations were made in France which removed (?) every 
doubt as ta the pyemic nature of glanders. Renault (Recueil de méd. 
vétér., 1835, p. 396) published observations, according to which glanders 
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proceeded from a fistule on the withers, from bruising of the upper eye- 
lid, and from a fistule of the spermatic cord. Dupuy (Bulletin de 
VAcadémie de méd., 1836, p. 481) observed that glanders proceeded from a 
seton on the shoulder. Riss (Recueil de méd. vétér., 1837, p. 602) observed 
several cases of glanders which were caused by severe contusions of the 
nose. Rey observed that glanders made its appearance after a fracture 
of the nasal and maxillary bones. Afterwards Renault and Bouley 
(Recueil de méd. vétér., 1840, p. 257) endeavored to corroborate or to affirm 
these observations by direct experiments. They injected matter into the 
veins of horses, and claimed to have produced glanders-uicers in the 
nose of a horse by such an injection of innocent matter. Rey (Recueil 
de méd. vétér., 1867, p. 417) leoks upon the experiment of Renault and 
Bouley as a singular case, but Professor Hering in Stuttgart (Repertoriwm, 
1868, p. 36) does not find it singular at all, and says that he made the 
same experiments a long time ago, and had succeeded in producing in 
some cases glanders, in other cases suppuration (in the lungs), and in 
others no result whatever. Such statements are, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly queer, particularly if made by such a learned and experienced 
man and otherwise so reliable an authority as Professor Hering, because 
such observations are, and must be, based upon a mistake either one 
way or another. There are three possibilities: Either the matter injected 
into the veins must have been taken from a horse affected with glanders 
or farcy, the animals experimented on must have been previously 
infected with the disease, or exposed in some way to the contagion, or 
the disease produced was no glanders at all. A previous infection must 
be considered as the most probable solution, because the horses sub- 
jected to such experiments are usually old or condemned animals bought 
for anatomical purposes at from two to four dollars a head. A great 
many experiments with injections of matter (pus) into the veins of 
horses—probably the most that ever have been undertaken—have been 
made at about the same time, but independently and at different places, 
by Professor Guenther in Hanover (Nebel u. Vix Zeitschrift, 2. B.) and 
Professor Spinola in Berlin (Ueber das Vorkommen der EHiterknoten in den 
Lungen, 1839). The same were afterwards repeated at various times by 
Professor Gerlach, the late director of the Royal Veterinary School in 
Berlin, who died in 1877. Neither of these three very reliable investi- 
gators nor anybody else, except Bouley and Hering, has ever succeeded 
in producing (?) glanders in a horse by an injection of innocent matter 
(pus) into the veins. 

All those hypotheses and theories, notwithstanding some of them 
were only short-lived, contributed a great deal in creating the confu- 
sion in regard to the contagiousness or non-contagiousness of glanders 
(la morve), which, until recently, has been prevailing among the French 
veterinarians. Bouley separated acute glanders and chronic glanders as 
two distinct or entirely different diseases, and considered chronic gland- 
ers as non-contagious, and acute glanders and farcy as contagious and 
pyemic diseases. Godine (Hlémens d’Hygiéne vétérinaire, suivis de re- 
cherches sur la morve, etc., 1815), went still further, and denied the con- 
tagiousness of glanders altogether. Bouley, however, finally admitted 
that contagious acute glanders might, under certain circumstances, be 
developed from non-contagious chronic glanders. These fallacious doc- 
trines of the professors of the Alfort veterinary school, not only caused 
great confusion in regard to diagnosis (glanders not being considered as 
a disease sui generis, was frequently confounded with other diseases), 
but also great losses, amounting to millions of dollars, to the people of 
France, by preventing a strict condemnation of glandered horses, and 
allowing thereby an unlimited spreading of the disease. 
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The veterinarians of Belgium, teo, became infected with the French or 
rather Alfort confusion, otherwise they never would have stated in their 
official reports (Bulletin du conseil supérieur Wagriculture du royaume de 
Belgique Arme, 1858, Bruxelles, 1860), that of 810 glandered horses, 136 
had been cured. The veterinary school of Lyons, France, has always 
kept aloof from the errors of the Alfort institution in regard to glanders, 
and has never denied the contagiousness of that disease. 

The German veterinarians, though differing at times considerably in 
opinion as to the nature of glanders, have never doubted its contagious- 
ness; and German governments have always been very strict in taking 
the most effective measures against the spreading of that terrible enemy 
of the equine race by requiring a prompt destruction of every horse re- 
ported by a veterinary surgeon as being affected with the disease. As 
a consequence, glanders has become a rare disease in Germany, and 
the annual losses are very insignificant. 

Most of the older German veterinarians looked upon glanders as a 
dyscratic disease. Some believed they had found the immediate cause 
in a qualitative change of the animal albumen; others, in a morbid in- 
crease of fibrin. As to the morbid changes, some thought they had dis- 
covered something characteristic in a stagnation of lymph in the lym- 
phaties, others in a formation of tubercles, and still others considered 
glanders as a product of scrofulosis. A few went even so far as to hold 
glanders to be identical with tuberculosis and scrofulosis. The tuber- 
culosis doctrine originated in France, and gained a good many adherents 
willing to look upon glanders as an equine tuberculosis. The scrofu- 
losis doctrine was based upon the erroneous supposition that glanders 
proceeds or develops from strangles or distemper, and that the latter 
is a scrofulous disease. Erdt (in his Rotedyscrasie und thre verwand- 
ten Krankheiten) declared glanders, as recently as 1863, to be a dyscratic 
disease, and discriminated a scrofulosis, blennorrheeic, septicamic 
carcinomatous, syphylitic, and other forms of glanders, but considered 
scrofulosis glanders as the. generic form. Professor Gerlach, in his 
valuable treatise from which several of the notes just given have been 
taken, refutes the theories of Erdt by the following statement, for the 
correctness of which I can vouch from my own knowledge of the facts: 

The breed of the milk-white (white-born) horses of the royal stables of the late 
Kings of Hanover was kept pure by continuous in-and-in breeding. As a consequence 
more than half of the number of colts born perished every year of scrofulous diseases. 
At the post-mortem examinations the mesenterial glands presented every stage of scrof- 
ulosis from simple swelling to a cheesy degeneration. Still, never a case of gland- 
ers occurred, neither among the colts nor among the grown horses. This proves that 
scrofulosis really makes its appearance in colts in exactly the same ferm as in chil- 


dren, and it is therefore not justifiable to attribute an entirely different disease ot 
horses to scrofulosis. 


For our present better knowledge of the nature and the morbid anatomy 
of glanders we are indebted especially to the thorough, unbiased, and sci- 
entific researches and investigations of Professors Virchow (Hand- 
buch der speciellen Pathologie, Bd. 2, and Die krankhaften Geschwuelste, 
Bd. 2); Leisering (Bericht weber das Veterinairwesen im Koenigreich 
Sachsen, 1862 und 1867); Ravitsch (Virchow’s Archiv, Bd. 23); Roloff, 
lar aba von Gurlt und Hertwig Bd. 30), and Gerlach (Jahresbericht der 

oenigl. Thierareneischule zu Hannover, 1868). 


THE MORBID PROCESS. 


Glanders commences as a neoplastic process—new morbid formations 
(glanders-cells) are produced. The mucous membrane of the respira- 
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tory passage, the lungs, the subcutaneous tissue and the cutis, and, oc- 
easionally, some of the connective tissues of other parts of the body, 
constitute the primary seat of the morbid changes. The lymphatic 
vessels and glands become secondarily affected. The neoplastic pro- 
cess, however, does not in every case of glanders occur in all those tis- 
sues named; its seat in a certain tissue determines the form of the dis- 
ease. In common or nasal glanders the morbid changes have their 
main seat in the mucous membrane of the nasal cavities, and of the 
maxillary sinuses; in pulmonal glanders the same make their appear- 
ance principally in the lungs; and in farey the neoplastic process is 
taking place either in the subcutaneous connective tissue (common-farcy), 
or in the cutis itself (skin-farcy). In other tissues, morbid changes, as 
a general rule, occur only if glanders has become complicated with 
another disease—an inflammatory process, for instance. The products 
of the neoplastic process consist of round cells, and of spindle-shaped 
cells. The latter, usually, undergo further changes; some of them de- 
velop to round cells, and others serve as the elements of excessive or 
morbid growths of connective tissue, which, however, do not present 
anything characteristic, and must be considered as subordinate products 
ot the neoplastic process. The round cells are in shape and form simi- 
lar to granulation-cells and matter-corpuscles, but vary in size from that 
of the latter to two, three, four, five, and in some cases even ten times 
as large. The youngest round-cells, or those latest produced, present 
rather delicate outlines, and are the smallest; the oldest ones, which 
are distinguished by their granulated contents and their dark color, are 
the largest, and sometimes very large. All have large nuclei, which 
grow in the same proportion as the cells, and present in the older ones 
a dark, granulated appearance. (Fig. I, No. 4, and Fig. II, No. 6.) 

The formation of these cells constitutes the real formation of all the 
morbid changes in glanders, and may, therefore, be considered as some- 
thing characteristic of the disease, and the cells themselves are appro- 
priately designated as glander-cells. These giander-cells have two dif- 
ferent sources; they proceed from connective-tissue corpuscles, and also 
from epithelium-cells. 

1. Development of glanders-cells from connective-tissue corpuscles—The 
latter become proliferous and swell; the nucleus of each cell or corpus- 
cle grows larger; a second and a third nucleus are produced within the 
walls of the cell, but not by a division of the first one. The other con- 
tents of the cell gradually granulate, the appendages, or extensions drop 
off; finally the whole body of the cell decays. The nuclei become free; 
the nucleus-envelope or membrane expands, and becomes distinct from 
the interior, and the metamorphosis of a nucleus into a nucleated cell is 
thus completed. Such a new cell presents at first a very delicate con- 
tour and a large and bright nucleus, but, under favorable circumstances, 
will soon become firmer and grow larger. Under unfavorable conditions 
no further development will take place. (Fig. I, Nos. 1 and 4.) 

2. Development of glanders-cells from epitheliwm-cells—A process of 
proliferation makes its appearance in the tesselated and cylindrical 
epithelium-cells, is plamest, however, in the latter. At first the oval 
nucleus increases in size; then a second, and finally a third nucleus are 
formed at a little distance from the upper obtuse end of the first, which 
is not divided. The formation and growth of these nuclei cause the 
cylindrical cell to increase in size, or to swell, and to change its original 
Shape till it is transformed to a mere bag filled with nuclei and small 
round cells. Tinally the bag or the old cell-membrane decays and 
breaks, and the nuclei and young cells are liberated. ‘(Fig. III, Nos. 1 
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and 4.) Such a production or development of glanders-cells just de- 
scribed can take place in young or undeveloped and incipient epithe- 
lium-cells, because round giant-cells filled with nuclei and small round 
cells are formed frequently in the deeper or youngest strata of the epi- 
thelium. (Fig. II, No. 5.) 

Wherever such a neoplastic growth is making its appearance the pro- 
cess is always essentially the same. The original nuclei of the primary 
epithelium-cells and connective tissue-corpuscles increase in size, and 
new nuclei are formed within the external membrane, or envelope, of 
the primary cells. These nuclei are transformed into small round cells, 
which are liberated by the decay of the old mother or brood-cells, and 
constitute what is called daughter-cells, and grow larger. This growth 
and development constitutes a characteristic peculiarity of the large 
round glanders-cells, which distinguishes the same from otherwise simi- 
lax granulation-cells, matter-corpuscles, and tubercle-cells, because the 
latter, during their whole existence, remain unchanged at their first 
stages of development. Although young glanders-cells are small, and 
large ones old, the difference in size does not depend exclusively upon 
the age of the cells. Other growth-promoting and growth-retarding in- 
fiuences must be existing, because some cells grow faster than others, 
and some do not seem to grow at all. Under certain circumstances only 
small cells can be found, which are not different from common matte1 
corpuscles, and in other cases a great many large ones, sometimes of an 
extraordinary size, present themselves. If the morbid process is a vio- 
lent or a very rapid one, the glanders-cells are always small; rapid 
development and a fluid intercellular substance constitute the agenciés 
which deprive the cells of their ability to grow, or cause them to remain 
small, and of a somewhat uniform size. Consequently, in all those cases 
in which the morbid process of glanders is blended from the beginning 
with more or less inflammation and exudation, the glanders-cells will be 
small and numerous; and as the imflammatory exudations destroy and 
dissolve the intercellular substance, the latter and the exudations them- 
selves will constitute a fluid in which the glanders-cells are kept sus- 
pended. The glanders-matter thus formed does not present, under the 
microscope, any characteristic differences from any other matter or pus. 
A production of glanders-matter and of numerous small glanders-cells 
is common if the neoplastic process has its seat in the subcutaneous and 
intermuscular connective tissues consequent in farcy.. In all those cases, 
however, in which glanders presents itself as a chronic disease, free from 
any complications with inflammatory processes, &c., whatever, in which 
the formation of the glanders-cells is a gradual and slow one, and in 
which the intercellular substance is not destroyed and dissolved, the 
glanders-cells will grow to a certain size, and young cells with delicate 
contours and large, bright nuclei, older and larger ones, and very large 
pe re with dark-colored nuclei and granulated contents, will present them- 
selves. 

The vitality of the neoplastic products ot glanders is limited, but dif- 
fers considerably according to circumstances. The small, rapidly pro- 
duced, and therefore numerous, cells, suspended in a dissolved intercel- 
lular tissue and exudations, are similar in every respect to matter- 
corpuscles ; the same not only do not grow, but shrink and decay very 
soon. If the intercellular substance does not decay, but retains its 
original connective properties, the glanders-cells not only grow larger, 
but also a great deal older, than matter-corpuscles or tubercle-cells. This 
vitality will be the greater the larger the space or the greater the amount 
of the connective intercellular substance between the single cells. Their 
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age, however, probably never exceeds a year or several months, not- 
withstanding that some glanders-nodules, tubercles, and tumors may 
exist, apparently unchanged, a much longer time, because the constitu- 
ents of the latter, the glanders-cells, change. Old ones decay, and new 
ones take their place even if the whole tubercle or tumor remains essen- 
tially as itis. It is to be supposed that such a change is taking place, 
because every old glanders-tubercie or tumor contains always old and 
new cells in different stages of development. 

The retrogressive metamorphosis maybe called a fatty necrobiosis. 
At first small granules (fat granules) make their appearance in the 
nuclei; the latter swell or increase in size, and grow darker; gran- 
ules appear also within the cells, but outside of the nuclei; finally the 
envelopes or external membranes of the cells decay and fall to pieces, 
and a granulated detritus is left behind. Therefore, after a regressive 
metamorphosis has set in, the glanders-nodules or tubercles and tu- 
mors are found to contain a granulated detritus, small and large 
granulated cells, and free granulated nuclei, if examined under the 
microscope. The glanders-cells may thus perish or be destroyed 
without any simultaneous decay of the intercellular substance. In 
such a case the further changes which are going on in the tissues, in 
which the glanders-cells are imbedded, differ according to circum- 
stances. If the glanders-cells are but few, and rather far apart, the 
granulated detritus is removed by absorption, and the morbid process 
comes to a termination by local healing. In other cases new glanders- 
cells are produced, and take the place of the old ones, and the morbid 
growth (tubercle or tumor) continues to exist. If the decaying glan- 
ders-cells ang numerous and lodged close together, the retrogressive 
metamorphosis is usually attended with a morbid or excessive growth 
or production of intercellular connective tissue; and the absorption of 
the detritus in such a case is attended with, and makes room for, a some- 
what extensive production of new fibrous (scar) tissue; linear and some- 
what prominent, white stripes, usually uniting in a common center, cor- 
responding to the center of the former neoplastic process, make their 
appearance and constitute a star-shaped, whitish scar or cicatrix. In 
chronic glanders such cicatrices occur very often in the mucous mem- 
brane of the septum; the hard, fibroid, and callous swellings, which 
are sometimes found in the mucous membrane of the nose, and the 
fibroid tumors which occur in the lungs, and which are easily distin- 
guished from the more pulpy glanders-nodules and tumors, are pro- 
duced in the same way. 

Frequently, however, that is, in all such tubercles and tumors in 
which the glanders-cells are numerous and separated only by very little 
intercellular tissue, the decay or retrogressive metamorphosis of the 
glanders-cells involves and causes a simultaneous decay and destruction 
of the intercellular substance, and of the tissue in which the morbid 
products are imbedded. The continuity is destroyed, and an abscess is 
formed. The decay usually, though not necessarily, begins in the cen- 
ter of the nidus of cells, and it seems that certain external influences 
are able to change or to accelerate the whole process. So, for instance, 
a general decay, or a formation of ulcers or abscesses, does not usually 
take place in the mucous membrane of the maxillary cavities, but almost 
invariably, or, at any rate, a great deal earlier in such parts of the nasal 
mucous membrane, which are exposed to the current of air passing 
through the nose at each breath. The irritation caused by the passage 
of air probably constitutes the cause of the more frequent occurrence of 
glanders-ulcers in the mucous membrane of the septum than in any 
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other part of the nasal mucous membrane. If glanders has become 
complicated with inflammation, the whole process, as has already been 
mentioned, is entirely different. In farcy, too, in which the morbid 
changes have their seat in the loose subcutaneous connective tissue, the 
abscesses are formed in a somewhat different way. 

The infectiousness of the neoplastic products of glanders constitutes 
a specific and pathognomonic attribute of the same, which excludes 
identification with any other otherwise similar neoplastic or morbid 
products. The same specific agency, or the same virus, which is instru- 
mental in communicating the disease from one animal to another, consti- 
tutes also the cause which spreads the morbid process within the organ- 
ism of the affected animal. The efficiency does not seem to be dependent 
upon any particular shape or form of the morbid products, but-to be 
inherent in the material, because not only the live glanders-cells, but 
also the dead or decayed ones, the granulated and cheesy detritus, and 
the watery transudations are infectious. The immediate changes pro- 
duced by a local infection within the tissue, or the creeping of the morbid 
process from cell to cell, can be seen only under the microscope. If the 
glanders-process is not complicated, that is, if no other disease is exist- 
ing, the spreading of the morbid process, or the progress of the local 
infection, is a very slow one, but is accelerated or becomes rapid if a com- 
plication sets in. The morbid process, however, spreads not only by 
means of a direct infection from cell to cell, but also by means of the 
lymphatics, which absorb infectious elements and deposit the same in 
the nearest lymphatic glands. That this is the case becomes evident if 
an animal is inoculated with glanders-virus. The lymphatics proceed- 
ing from the inoculation wound soon commence to swell like strands or 
chords, and undergo not seldom ulcerous decay. The lymphatic glands, 
too, commence to swell to solid and painful tumors which afterwards 
become harder and, firmer, but less painful. A morbid production of 
connective tissue causes the firmness of the swelling, and usually ren- 
ders such a diseased gland impervious to a further passage of the con- 
tents (lymph and infectious glanders elements) of the lymphatics, and 
prevents, therefore, a further spreading of the infection. If, however, 
a lymphatic gland, thus degenerated, becomes finally itself a seat of the 
neoplastic glanders process, or of the production of glanders-cells, the 
lymphatics which pass from that gland to another one will also absorb 
infectious material, and cause thereby a further spreading of the infec- 
tion and of the morbid process. In nasal glanders, a swelling of the 
submaxillary lymphatic glands (which receive directly through the 
lymphatic vessels the lymph from the seat of the morbid process), un- 
attended with any affection whatever of the lymphatics beyond them, is 
a very frequent occurrence. Hence the spreading of the morbid process 
by means of the lymphatics is also usually a slow one in chronic gland- 
ers; several months may elapse before a new source of infection is 
formed. The spreading, however, will be a comparatively rapid one in 
all cases of glanders in which a complication with another destructive 
or acute disease, as an inflammatory process, has taken place. The 
morbid process is also apt to spread more rapidly through the lymphat- 
ics in common farcy, in which loose connective tissue constitutes the 
seat of the disease. The morbid process of. glanders, therefore, is in- 
fectious; a spreading of the same is not only effected within the tissue 
by a propagation of the glanders-cells, but also by means of the lym- 
phatics which absorb the virus and carry the same to the nearest 
lymphatic glands, where the progress of the morbid process stops, if 
the latter are degenerated by an excessive production of connective 
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tissue, but proceeds further if those glands become the seat of a 
neoplastic production of glanders-cells, as is usually the case in farey, 
and always if glanders is complicated with inflammation. It is evident 
that by such a spreading of the virus and absorption of deleterious 
glanders-matter some infectious elements, whatever their nature may 
be, will finally pass into the blood, and cause in that way a general dis- 
order, or a general dyseratic condition usually called ‘“ glanders-dyserasy.” 


That virus or infectious elements pass over into the blood, and pervade 


the whole animal organism, becomes apparent by the fact that the blood 
and the various animal secretions, the sweat for instance, possess con- 
tagious properties already at an early stage of the disease, or before the 
morbid process has spread much beyond its original seat, and are able 
to communicate the glanders from one animal to another. It may ap- 
pear to be somewhat strange that the early infectiousness of the blood 
and of the various secretions does not effect a general outbreak of the 
glanders-process in every suitable part (mucous membranes and con. 
nective tissues) of the animal body, and that, notwithstanding the facility 
with which the glanders-contagion communicates the disease from one 
animal to another, the morbid process remains usually for a long time 
confined to certain parts of the organism. It is, however, not any more 
surprising than a healing, or a cessation of the morbid process, of other 
equally contagious diseases—pleuro-pneumonia of cattle for instance— 
while the organism is yet replete with the contagion, which, in very 
small quantities, is able to communicate the morbid process to other 
animals. The truth is, our knowledge concerning the true nature of the 
contagious principle of the various contagious diseases is yet too lim- 
ited. If the theories of Hallier and others, based upon the discovery 
of micrococci, &e., in the blood amd in the secretions of animals affected 
with contagious diseases should prove to be correct; if, in other words, 
those micrococci—in glanders Malleomyces equestris, H.—do constitute 
the infectious elements, and the real, immediate cause of the morbid 
changes, all those strange phenomena may yet find a satisfactory ex- 
planation. If, however, those micrococci should not constitute the con- 
tagion, and should not be the cause of the morbid process, but the 
product of the same, or if their presence should prove to be a merely 
accidental one, it wiil be difficult to reconcile those facts. Professor 
Gerlach, who discards those theories as unfounded, hints at an ex- 
haustion of predisposition as affording a possible explanation. 

THE ANATOMICAL CHANGES.—The morbid products of the glanders- 
process make their appearance usually in more or less distinctly limited. 
nests, or in shape of nodules or tubercles and tumors, which vary con- 
siderably in size. Some of them are as small as the size of a pin’s head, 
and are called miliary tubercles; others are larger, of the size of a pea; 
and still others are quite large, and constitute tumors or glanders-ex- 
crescences. Practically, therefore, a discrimination between glanders- 
tubercles or small nests of glanders-cells, and tumors or large ones, 
is admissible. The former, however, must not be looked upon as 
identical with genuine tubereles as occurring in tuberculosis. A 
glanders-tuberele is a different thing altogether, only the name has 
become too convenient to be abolished. Glanders-tubereles oceur—t, 
in the substance and in the subserous tissue of the lungs; 2, in the 
mucous membrane of the nasal cavities and of the maxillary sinuses, 

_ but especially in the mucous membrane of the septum; 3, in the swelled 
and indurated submaxillary glands; and, 4, in the cutis. Some au 
thors have considered the presence of small miliary tubercles in the 
lungs as the criterion of the presence of glanders, but others have 
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found that glanders may exist and stiil no tubercles may be found in 
the lungs. Professor Roell, in Vienna, found miliary tubercles in only 
about 66 per cent. of all cases that came under his observation, and Pro- 
fessor Leisering, in Dresden, and Professor Gerlach, in Berlin, searched 
for them frequently in vain. Glanders-tubercles make their appearance 
in the lungs only if the morbid process, which has its principal seat 
usually—I would like to say, normally—in the mucous membrane of the 
nose, extends to the lungs; or if original nasal glanders has become 
complicated with pulmonal glanders, which, in the course of time, is a 
common oceurrence. In those cases in which such a complication is ex- 
isting from the beginning, or in which pulmonal glanders constitutes 
the primary disease and nasal glanders the complication, miliary tuber- 
cles are found in the lungs frequently within a short time after an in- 
fection has taken place, sometimes within from one to three weeks. The 
same are imbedded in the healthy pulmonal tissue, are surrounded by a 
court of turgid blood-vessels (Fig. VII, No. 1), have each a small blood- 
vessel of their own, are at first grayish-white and rather soft, consist of 
more or less uniform and rather small round cells, with nuclei, con- 
nected with each other by a delicate intercellulary tissue, and become, 
when older, enveloped by a fine tissue of connective fibers. The court of 
turgid or congested vessels around the tubercles disappears after some 
time, the blood-vessel which enters the tubercle becomes obliterated, and 
the substance of the latter, receiving nomore nutriment, undergoes decay. 
A necrobiotic process commences, the round cells shrink, the intercellu- 
lary substance decays, and the interior of the tubercle is changed to a 
cheesy substance, in which finally lime-salts are deposited. The whole 
process is the same as that which is taking place in a true tubercle in 
tuberculosis, therefore every difference disappears after the retrogressive 
process has setin. Hence, glanders-tubercles have frequently been iden- 
tified with veritable or tuberculosis tubercles, and glanders itself has, at 
times, been looked upon as a tuberculosis of horses, which assumes pe- 
culiar forms, different from tuberculosis of other animals; but as real 
common tuberculosis occurs’ in horses as an independent disease, the 
same as in other animals, as the cells of a glanders-tubercle are usually 
somewhat larger than those of a genuine (tuberculosis) tubercle, and as, 
finally, each glanders-tuberele possesses a full intercellulary substance, 
and has a blood-vessel of its own, either of which is wanting in the veri- 
table (tuberculosis) tubercle, there can be no doubt as to glanders and 
tuberculosis of horses being entirely different diseases. Besides that, 
in tuberculosis of horses, the single tubercles are usually a great deal 
larger than the miliary tubercles of glanders, and only the smallest ones 
(those of the size of a pea) present some similarity to the larger glanders- 
tubercles. The retrogressive process does not present anything charae- 
teristic. 

In the mucous membrane of the nose the glanders-tubercles or nedules 
are always plainest on the septum (Fig. IV, Nos. 1 and 2). They, too, 
vary in size from that of a pin’s head to that of a pea, and project but 
little over the surface of the membrane, and are therefore sometimes 
scarcely visible. Ata post mortem examination, however, the same can 
be seen and felt more plainly, because then the mucous membrane is less 
succulent and swelled. Either singly or in groups they are imbedded in 
the mucous membrane, usually in the upper layer, and are distinguished 
from the reddened membrane by their gray, grayish-white, or grayish- 
yellow color. Sometimes these tubercles, or glanders-nodules, are situ- 
ated deeper, in the middle or lower layer of the mucosa, and therefore 
less distinctly circumscribed, and indicated only by a slight elevation 
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above the surface of the membrane, but not by any distinct color. On 
a eut, however, the same can be seen very plainly (Fig. V, a and bd). 
The substance of the glanders-nodules in the nose is more or less soft, 
and consists of round cells, free nuclei, spindle-shaped cells, and a fine 
connective intercellular substance. The spindle-shaped cells are lodged 
mostly side by side; some of them, the younger ones, are rather thin, 
and others are swelled in the middle, and are ripe and near breaking. 
The nodules or glanders-tubercles present usually a gray-yellowish color, 
if composed principally of round cells, and their color is somewhat in- 
distinct if spindle-shaped cells constitute the prevailing element. The 
retrogressive metamorphosis consists in a decaying to a fatty or cheesy 
substance. A real shrinking and exsiccation and a deposit of lime-salts 
do not occur. Glanders nodules or tubercles in the cutis are a compar- 
atively rare occurrence in horses, but are observed very often in human 
beings affected with glanders. As the skin of horses is coated with hair, 
only the larger tubercles or nodules will be noticed; the very small ones 
usually escape observation till the regressive process has been completed, 
and has changed them to small lenticular ulcers. Otherwise the morbid 
changes are the same as in the mucous membrane. 

Miliary tubercles, finally, can also frequently be found imbedded in the 
morbidly increased connective tissue of the indurated submaxillary and 
other lymphatic glands. Ona cut the same can often be pressed out 
of the surrounding tissue as small knots or nodules. An exsiccation 
is a frequent occurrence, but a deposit of lime-salts has not yet been 
observed. 

Glanders-tumors, or very large nests of glanders-cells, can be found 
fully developed only in the lungs, but are even there not as frequent as 
the tubercles. They have their seat usually immediately beneath the 
pulmonal pleura, especially toward the lower sharp border of the lungs. 
In some cases, however, the same are also found imbedded in the pul- 
monal tissue, and are then not seldom numerous. The tumors, or gland- 
ers growths, are either distinctly limited, and varying in size from that 
of a cherry to that of an apple, or the same are more or less diffuse. 
The large tumors seem to be composed of two or more smaller ones which 
have increased in size till they have come in contact with each other 
and have united. The intermediate pulmonal tissue in such a case has 
disappeared. Large tumors thus produced are frequently of an irregu- 
lar shape. The pulmonal tissue surrounding the gray or grayish-yel- 
low tumors is at first hyperemic, and the outlines of the latter are more 
or less indistinct, but afterwards the same become more defined. Ona 
cut these tumors present an appearance somewhat similar to bacon. In 
some cases the same are more or less firm and solid, like a fibroid growth, 
and in others of the consistency of a sarcoma. (Fig. VII, No. 2, pre- 
sents the grayish-yellow cut-surface of a glanders-tumor in natural size, 
for the most part distinctly limited from the hyperzemic pulmonal tissue, 
but at one end yet encroaching upon the latter, and not yet presenting 
a distinct demarcation. Fig. Vi, No. 3, is a smaller glanders-tumor in 
natural size, presenting yet visible, small, round, primary nodules and 
some remnants of pulmonal tissue, indicating plainly that the growth 
takes place, not from one but from several centers, and is not effected 
by peripherie apposition.) Under the microscope the constituents are 
found to be essentially the same as those of the smaller nodules or tu- 
bercles. The round cells, however, vary much more in size. Some are 
very large and distinguished by their dark and granulated nuelei. 
Numerous epithelial mother-cells, containing nuclei and incipient cells, 
spindle-shaped cells in different stages of development, some, maybe, 
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very much swelled or just breaking, and others decayed and discharg- 
ing their granulated contents and large nuclei, and a connective inter- 
cellular substance which gives the whole tumor its continuity and a cer- 
tain degree of solidity, constitute the principal components. The softer 
glanders-tumors, similar in consistency to a sarcoma, are composed 
mainly of round cells, while the firmer or more solid ones consist prin- 
cipally of spindle-shaped cells, and contain comparatively few round 
cells imbedded in the intercellular substance, which latter is here and 
there fibrous and solid, and thereby the cause of the greater firmness. 
The presence of both kinds of cells, spindle-shaped and large, round 
ones, proves that connective-tissue corpuscles, as well as epithelium ele- 
ments, contribute to the formation of pulmonal glanders-tumors. The 
retrogressive metamorphosis proceeds, according to the observations of 
Gerlach, in two different ways. Sometimes all components of the glanders- 
tumor, the intercellular substance as well as the glanders-cells, undergo a 
process of decay which proceeds either from one center—if the tumor is a 
simple one—or from several centers simultaneously, ifthe tumor is a compli- 
catedone. Inthe former case the whole tumoris changed to one cavity with 
cheesy contents, but in the latter two or more larger or smaller cavities, 
corresponding to the number of the original tubercles or tumors, are 
produced. The contents of the same present also a cheesy appearance. 
Sometimes, however, the whole process is different. The round-cells 
decay and are absorbed, and an excessive growth or production of con- 
nective tissue is taking place. The tumor becomes harder and firmer, 
and assumes finally the characteristics of a fibroid growth, which con- 
tains interspersed in its tissue a few round-cells, and may not undergo 
any further changes for a long time. Such fibroid tumors correspond 
to the fibroid cicatrices which occur frequently in the mucous membrane 
of the septum, and are found not seldom if the morbid process has been 
a very Slow or chronic one. If glanders is acute or complicated with 
other morbid processes which accelerate its progress, such hard and 
firm fibroid tumors or cicatrices are never formed. On the contrary, 
the glanders-tumors decay rapidly, often before the same have had time 
to assume definite shape and form. ' 

Glanders-ulcers or abscesses are produced if the intercellular sub- 
stance of the tubercles undergoes dissolution. Dissolved intercellular 
substance and decayed and decaying glanders-cells constitute the matter. 
The process is about as follows: 

Farcy-ulcers in the subcutaneous connective tissue—The development 
or the growth of a farcy-tumor is always attended with some local in- 
flammation in the surrounding tissues. A violent proliferation begins 
in the center of the tumor, and numerous small round-cells which can 
scarcely be discriminated from matter-corpuscles are produced. The 
inflammatory process furnishes a sufficient quantity of exudation to 
loosen and to envelope the round-cells almost immediately after the 
same have been produced. Some white blood-corpuscles may become 
intermixed, but the same must be regarded as strangers, because a very 
large majority of the cells suspended in the fluid exudation are the pro- 
duct of the proliferous process. So it may happen that a farcy boil or 
tumor shows fluctuation, and contains matter within a few days, or is 
changed to an abscess much sooner than a common boil. The matter 
of a farey-ulcer does not exhibit any distinctive difference from other 
pus except in so far asit possesses infectious qualities. Almost as soon 
as a farey-boil has been changed to an abscess, or contains matter, the 
nearest subcutaneous lymphatics commence to swell to plainly visible 
chords or strands, and in their course not seldom new boils are formed. 
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which also undergo the same metamorphosis as the first one. Hence 
it happens very frequently that farcy boils and ulcers make their ap- 
pearance in rows somewhat resembling strings of beads, which consti- 
tutes one of the characteristics of the disease. A little later the nearest 
lymphatic glands, too, commence to swell and to be changed to hard 
apd more or less paintul farey-buboes. ‘The circulation or the current of 
lymph in the lymphatics of such a swelled gland or glands becomes 
interrupted, and in consequence cedematous swellings make their ap- 
pearance in the parts in which such an interruption has been effected, 
usually in aleg. The swelling of the lymphatics and of the lymphatic 
glands, the lymphatic abscesses, and the appearance cf cedemata have 
led to mistakes; an inflammation of the lymphatics has been supposed 
to constitute the primary and the production of farcy-ulcers a second- 
ary morbid process. Sometimes, it is true, itis rather difficult to find 
the primary boils or ulcers from which the morbid process has spread, 
The comparatively rapid dissemination of the glanders-virus through 
the lymphaiics in the loose subeutaneous connective tissue explains why 
farcy usually spreads sooner over the whole body, and becomes fatal 
in much less time than either pulmonal or nasal glanders. 

The products of the glanders-process, however, do not always present 
themselves as distinctly limited growths in form of nodules, tubercles, 
tumors, and boils. The morbid products in certain cases, especially in 
such in which an inflammatory exudation is taking place in the same 
parts in which the glanders-process has its seat, become diffuse, and the 
glanders-cells almost as soon as produced are carried off by the exuda- 
tion. Gerlach discriminates two forms of diffuse glanders, viz., glan- 
ders-catarrh and diffuse production of glanders-ceils in the mucous 
membranes. 

1. Glanders-catavrh.—lf the glanders-process makes its appearance in 
a mucous membrane, the first morbid changes and symptoms are always 
those of glanders, blended with a catarrhal affection. Consequently the 
first stage of nasal glanders may appropriately be called a “ glanders- 
eatarrh,” and may under favorabie circumstances exist almost unchanged 
for a long time without being attended by any other characteristic symp- 
toms except perliaps some swelling of the submaxillary lymphatic glands 
(so-called nasal gleet). Afterward, in a more advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, more characteristic morbid changes make their appearance, but the 
catarrhal discharge from the nose remains. In glanders-catarrh the se- 
cretions of the nasal mucous membrane differ only in so far from those 
observed in a common catarrh as they present frequently a greenish or 
green-yellowish color, and contain very soon epithelium-scales and small, 
round glanders-cells similar to matter-corpuscles. With the appearance 
of the epithelium débris, however, the somewhat characteristic greenish 
color usually disappears. The glanders-cells have their source in the 
epithelium-producing layer of the mucosa, and develop from epithelum- 
cells, but are carried off or washed away by the fluid exudations. Still 
the discharge itself, although containing glanders-cells, offers no charac- 
teristic of great diagnostic value except its infectiousness, which exists 
from the very beginning. The microscope reveals no essential differ- 
ences, neither between the nasal discharges in glanders and in catarrh 
nor between farcy matter and common pus. 

2. Diffuse production of glanders-cells in the mucous membrane.—The 
glanders-cells are not produced in certain limited spots or nests, but in 
diffusion over large parts of the mucous membrane. ‘The latter appears 
swelled and loosened in its tissue, and contains larger or smaller num- 
bers of round glanders-cells of different size. Afterwards an exuberant 
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morbid growth of connective tissue makes its appearance, which causes 
the mucous membrane to become more or less thick and callous. If the 
glanders-process extends to the frontal and maxillary cavities, the nat- 
urally fine mucous membrane, especially of the latter, is usually found 
coated with a muco-purulent secretion, and presents more or less uneven 
swelling and degeneration, caused by an exuberant neoplastic produe- 
tion of connective tissue elements. In the nasal cavity, but especially 
on the septum, the diffuse glanders-process penetrates not seldom the 
whole mucous membrane, and extends to the submucosa. Cailous swell- 
ings are formed by an exuberant production of neoplastic elements of 
connective tissue, and within these swellings appear diffuse center-sta- 
tions, or nests of round cells, which (latter) gradually undergo decay and 
are absorbed. Fibrous or scar-tissue, which afterwards shrinks or con- 
tracts to a sear or cicatrix, takes their place. So it may happen that 
scars or cicatrices make their appearance without any ulceration having 
preceded. These scars or cicatrices usually contain a center, from which 
several whitish strands of fibrous tissue, produced by the same process, 
are radiating in different directions. Still not every scar or cicatrix 
found on the mucous membrane of the septum has been produced in the 
same way, without any preceding ulceration. Under favorable cireum- 
stances a healing even of a glanders-ulcer will now and then be effected, 
but in such a case the sear left behind is usually less prominent or con- 
spicuous, and is destitute of such long radiating strands of fibrous tissue. 

Glanders-ulcers.—The same, if present, constitute the most character- 
istic and unmistakable morbid change of the whole morbid process, and 
are found usually in the mucous membrane of the septum, especially 
toward the nasal bones, but also in the mucous membrane of the con- 
che, the nasal ducts, the larynx, and the windpipe, and, in rare cases, 
in the cutis. Professor Gerlach says he has found ulcers in the mucosa 
of the throat and windpipe only in acute glanders. I remember one of 
chronic glanders that occurred in 1869 in Quincy, Ill., in which, at the 
post-mortem examination, numerous ulcers presented themselves in the 
nasal ducts and in the mucous membrane of the larynx and windpipe, 
but none on the septum. In that horse the only observable symptom 
consisted, for a long time, in difficulty of breathing, resembling a kind 
of roaring when exercised. The post-mortem examination, made by 
myself, revealed glanders in a very advanced stage of development, not- 
withstanding that the horse, a fine black roadster, was not suspected of 
being affected with glanders up to within two weeks before he was 
killed. 

Glanders-uicers are always preceded by glanders-nodules or tubercles 
in the mucous membrane or skin, respectively, and are the product of a 
decay of the glanders-cells and a dissolution of the intercellular sub- 
stance of those nodules or tubercles. The process, however, by which 
these ulcers are developed is not always the same, but varies somewhat 
according to the size and situation of the tubercles. If the latter are 
large, of the size of a pea, and extend deep into the mucous membrane, 
a depression, which soon changes to a small hole, at first not larger than 
a pin’s head, makes its appearance in the middle of the external surface. 
This hole, however, soon grows larger (Fig. [V, No. 2), and constitutes 
within a few days an ulcer corresponding in size to that of the former 
tubercle (Fig. IV, No.3). The deeper the latter extends into the mucosa 
or submucesa, the deeper will also be the ulcer. 

If the glanders-tubercles are very small and superficial, or, as it some. 
times happens, visible only as gray specks or dots, the proceeding is a 
little different. At first the epithelium is cast off; a small, scarcely 
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visible loss of substance takes place, which gives the incipient ulcer the 
appearance of a small erosion. In other cases the decayed, superficial - 
part of the tubercle presents itself as a yellowish-gray mass, which 
remains for a short time coated with epithelium. The decaying tubercle, 
in such a case, bas the appearance of a small pustule. In both cases, 
finally, small, flat, lenticular ulcers are formed, which, if numerous and 
close together, as frequently happens (glanders-tubercles, if very small, 
are usually situated close together in groups), become soon confluent, 
and present then one large, flat ulcer with an uneven bottom. A few 
days ago I had an opportunity to observe small lenticular, and one 
medium-sized confluent ulcer, on the right side of the septum of the nose 
of a former circus-horse that had been affected with glanders—had had 
discharges from the nose—for over eight months. . 

A glanders-uleer once formed grows in depth and circumference as 
follows: At the bottom and on the borders of the ulcer, and also in the 
immediate neighborhood of the same, appear again gray specks and 
nodules (nests of round cells), which also undergo decay, become con- 
fluent with the ulcer, and increase thereby the size and depth of the 
latter. The bottom of a glanders-ulcer presents a grayish-yellow (bacon- 
like) appearance, marked with red blotches, and is composed mainly of 
round glanders-cells, the decay of which adds to the depths of the ulcer. 
Consequently, as after each decay new round cells make their appear- 
ance, a glanders-ulcer is not only able to work its way through the 
mucous membrane and its connective tissue, but also into and even 
through the cartilagenous septum and the osseous conche. This, how- 
ever, takes place only in a very advanced stage of the disease, and un- 
der the influence of a complication with an inflammatory process. The 
bottom of a deep ulcer presents usually a dirty appearance, caused by 
decay or decomposition of tissue and blood (Fig. LV, No. 4). Growth of 
a glanders-ulcer in circumference is a very common occurrence. The 
process is usually a rapid one, if the ulcer is composed originally of 
small lenticular ulcers, so-called erosions, with corroded gray or inflamed 
and red borders. If two or more of such compound ulcers happen 
to be in close proximity of each other, the same very often become con- 
fluent in a comparatively short time, and present then one large ulcer- 
ating surface. In the cutis the ulceration process is exactly the same, 
and is invariably preceded by a formation of glanders-tubercles. The 
latter have their seat usually in the skin of the lips and nostrils, seldom 
in the skin of the legs and of other parts of the body. In the cutis, too, 
deep ulcers, and fiat and lenticular ones, can be discriminated. In some 
cases the cutis-ulcers have a special tendency to increase in depth—if 
the preceding tubercles have been large—while in others a tendency to 
grow in circumference is prevailing. The latter is the case especially if 
the tubercles have been small and close together. Both kinds of ulcers, 
however, like those in the mucous membrane, produce abundant exuda- 
tion and matter, a peculiarity by which deep glanders-ulcers situated ~ 
in the skin are easily discriminated from farcy-ulcers or glanders- 
abscesses. Besides that, the latter are always kettle-shaped, have red 
and elevated borders, and are situated in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, while the former have their seat in the skin. 


THE CAUSES AND ORIGIN OF GLANDERS. 
As to the causes and origin of glanders, opinions, especially in former 


times, have differed very widely. A great many veterinarians, particu- 
larly in France, and there until quite recently, either denied its conta- 
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giousness altogether (La Fosse, sen. and jun., Fromage Defeugre, and 
Dupuy barely admitted the possibility of an infection ; Coleman(English), 
Smith (English), and Rodet considered only acute glanders as a contagious 
disease, as did Hutrel d’Arboval and many others), or expressed doubt as 
to the existence of a contagion.—Dutz. Consequently a spontaneous de- 
velopment or the possibility of the same was not questioned except bya few - 
decided contagionists, such as Volpi in Itaiy, White in England, and, in 
modern times, Gerlach in Germany. Nearly all German, most of the 
English, and a great many French veterinarians (it is but just to men- 
tion among the latter Solleysel (1669), De Saunier (1734), Bourgelat 
(1765), Garsault (1770), Vitet (1783), Gohier (1813), Delwart, and Le- 
blanc) admitted that most cases of glanders owe their origin to infection, 
but did not doubt the possibility of a protopathic, and even of a deutropa- 
thic development. Even at the present day an auchtochthonous and a 
deuteropathic development, too, are looked upon as something possible, 
or even self-evident and of frequent occurrence, not only by non-profes- 
sional men, but also by a great many veterinarians of high standing. As 
causes of auchtochthonous glanders, all possible injurious agencies have 
been accused, the same as in all other contagious diseases, such as pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle, for instance, which latter, as is now more generally 
admitted, spreads, and is caused exclusively by infection or by means 
of the contagion. As principal causes of glanders have been consid- 
ered spoiled, decayed, and insufficient food, or food of a bad quality or 
unsuitable composition; dirty, crowded, and ill-ventilated stables ; over- 
work, hardships, and exposure of any kind or description; in short, 
nearly everything that is calculated to have an injurious effect upon the 
animal organism. A great many horses in every country and in every 
clime are exposed to some or to all of the injurious influences just enu- 
merated, and there is not the least doubt that these influences are well 
able to weaken the constitution of an animal, to produce emaciation and 
debility, and to cause a whole army of more or Jess dangerous and fre- 
quently fatal diseases, but still glanders is not any more frequent among 
horses thus exposed and suffering than among others, which are well 
kept and well treated in every respect. In every country and in every 
clime a larger or smaller number of horses are exposed to all those in- 
juries mentioned, are worked to death, starved to death, suffocated to 
death in foul stable-air, poisoned to death with spoiled food and with 
impure, stagnant water, and still there are countries in which glanders 
is an unknown, or, at least, an exceedingly rare disease, while in other 
countries in which horses, on an average, are not kept any worse, or, 
may be, are kept much better, glanders is a very frequent disease, and 
causes annually great losses. As a general rule, which, however, suffers 
apparent exceptions as I shall show hereafter, glanders is frequent in all 
those countries in which a great many horses are imported, and rare in 
all those countries in which more horses are raised than needed, or from 
which horses are exported. Besides that, nobody has ever succeeded in 
producing glanders by merely exposing or subjecting a horse that has 
never been exposed to the influence of glanders-contagion to any or to 
all the injurious agencies and influences which have been mentioned as 
being accused as the causes of protopathic glanders. In the West, 
where I have lived and practiced during the last thirteen years, gland- 
ers, as I have been informed by reliable persons, used to be an almost 
unknown disease before the civil war, but has been spread by condemned 
army horses during and immediately after the war, and is now frequent 
and can be found everywhere. 

Among asses and mules glanders is comparatively not as frequent a 
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disease as among horses, notwithstanding that the former have more 
predisposition, are easier and sooner infected, and succumb quicker. 
If a protopathic development were possible, or frequently taking place, 
one should suppose that it would occur especially in those animals (asses 
and mules) which possess the greatest predisposition, or, in which, if af- 
fected, the morbid process is always the most rapid and the most violent. 
Besides that, asses and mules particularly, are, as a general rule, more 
exposed to bad treatment and to all those calamities which have been 
looked upon as probable causes of glanders, than horses. That glanders 
is not so frequent among asses and mules as among horses, is simply due 
to the fact that the former are less numerous and usually less exposed 
to the contagion, because less used on the road and for traveling pur- 
poses, than horses. Anexception, perhaps, may be made with the Amer- 
ican army, or with any other army in which mules are extensively em- 
ployed, and in them, I suppose, cases of glanders are just as frequent, 
and perhaps more frequent among the mules than among the horses. 

In modern times, most veterinary writers, it seems, have abandoned 
the possibility of an autochthonous or idiopathic origin of glanders, 
but the deuteropathic development is yet upheld by a greatmany. The 
diseases supposed to terminate in glanders are especially strangles or 
distemper, influenza, catarrhal affections of the respiratory mucous mem- 
branes, and ulceration in various parts of the animal body. ‘To enumer- 
ate all the eases recorded in the veterinary literature in which glanders 
is said or believed to have developed from other diseases, or been pro- 
duced by an absorption of matter, would lead too far, for the same are 
very numerous. As to the different theories that have been advanced, 
I have to refer to what has been said in the first part of this treatise. 
To show, however, how easily mistakes may be made, I may be allowed 
to relate a case that occurred last summer in Chicago. Several horses, 
constituting the stock of a bankrupt circus, all animals in a very fine 
condition, were put up for keeping by the authorities in charge, in a cer- 
tain livery and boarding stable. in the same stable influenza prevailed, 
and nearly every horse, excepting those circus-horses, became affected 
with influenza in its so-called catarrhalrheumatie form. Deaths did not 
occur, but some horses became affected severely. After the circus-horses 
had been in the livery-stable for several weeks they were sold by the 
United States marshal, and the day after the sale it was found that one 
of them, a fine black gelding, was affected with plainly developed nasal 
glanders, and had communicated the disease already to his stall-mate, 
which exhibited sufficient symptoms, a slight discharge from the right 
nostril and a characteristic swelling of the right submaxillary lymphatic 
gland, to warrant the diagnostication of glanders. After the discovery 
had been made, it leaked out that the black gelding had been “running 
from the nose” for over eight months. When the sale took place, some 
of the livery and boarding horses had not yet fully recovered from their 
influenza. Now, if one or more of the same should have become infected 
with gianders, and if the merely accidental discovery of the existence of 
that disease in one of the cireus-horses had not been made, the ery would 
have been raised immediately that gianders had developed from influ- 
enza. Further comments, I think, are unnecessary. It may suffice to 
sucgest that a great many apparent developments of glanders from other . 
diseases may have taken place in a similar way. There also can be no 
doubt that a great many cases of occult glanders (so-called nasal gleet) 
have been looked upon and treated as distemper, catarrh, influenza, &c., 
and afterwards, when plain symptoms of glanders made their appearance, 
it was more convenient all around to suppose that glanders had pro- 
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ceeded from the disease first diagnosticated, than to admit a diagnostic 
mistake. So with farcy.. It undoubtedly has happened a great many 
times that the first symptoms of farcy have been mistaken for an inflam- 
mation of the lymphatics, and as farcy in its further course becomes fre- 
quently complicated with glanders, it is easy to conclude that an inflamma- 
tion of the lymphatics constitutes a primary disease of glanders. Under 
certain circumstances I admit it is rather difficult to discriminate at once 
an inflammation of the lymphatics and subsequent ulceration or formation 
of abscesses from genuine farcy, and so mistakes, undoubtedly, have 
occurred. 

Besides all that, the diseases looked upon as-tlie possible progenitors 
of glanders are similar to the latter only in regard to a few external 
symptoms but entirely different as far as the morbid process is con- 
cerned. ‘They lack altogether, during their whole course, from first be- 
ginning to their final termination, the specific characteristics of gland- 
ers, and a conversion of any one of them into the latter disease must 
be looked upon as just as impossible as it is to change a cow to a horse, 
or a goat to a hog. Still, this does not exclude the possibility of an 
animal affected with one of those disorders, or with any other disease, 
becoming infected with glanders or farcy. .On the contrary, a diseased 
condition of the respiratory mucous membranes seems to facilitate an in- 
fection, if an exposure to glanders contagion is taking place. At any 
rate, the morbid process of glanders is always much more violent, and 
makes a more rapid progress in a diseased organism, than in one that is 
otherwise perfectly healthy. To get at the bottom of the facts.and to 
guard against mistakes, it will be necessary never to lose sight of the 
specific characteristics of the glanders process. 

Notwithstanding all those cases of apparent deuteropathic develop- 
ment of glanders, which can be found in the veterinary literature of 
nearly every country, I am not afraid to say I do not believe that a 
case of real deuteropathic glanders, one that can stand a thorough and 
unbiased investigation, has ever occurred. Gerlach, in his treatise, re- 
peatedly mentioned, says, on page 115, ‘A genuine development (pro- 
topathic and deuteropathic) must be considered as not proved.” 

Glanders, as well as pleuro-pneumonia, Russian cattle-plague, and 
scab and mange, will cease to exist if a propagation by means of infection 
ismade impossible. If, for instance, within the limits of the United States 
all animals affected with glanders were destroyed at once, and at the 
same time every place where glanders-contagion may be existing were 
thoroughly disinfected, and if any importation of glandered horses or of 
the contagion were successfully prohibited or prevented, glanders would 
at once become extinct, and would never make its appearance again 
within the limits of the United States, unless imported again from other 
countries. It is a disease that can be eradicated. 

I said before that glanders is most frequent in those countries in which 
numerous horses are imported from other countries. This is an undeni- 
able fact, except in regard to those commonwealths in which good veter- 
inary schools provide a sufficient number of thoroughly educated vet- 
erinary surgeons, and in which stringent laws enforce the immediate 
destruction of every animal affected with glanders, prohibit veterinary 
quackery, and do not allow anybody to keep or to treat a glandered 
animal unless he is a qualified veterinary surgeon, and gives sufficient 
bonds to pay possible damages. 

I know very well that I shall be contradicted, but mere denials, or 
questions asking where glanders originally comes from, if a spontane- 
ous development does not take place, will not do. Such questions, of 
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course, I cannot answer. When Gerlach first pronounced pleuro-pneu- 
monia of cattle a pure contagion, that is, a disease propagated exclu- 
sively by means of infection, Professor Spinola asked pertly if Gerlach 
had imported pleuro-pneumonia from the moon, but failed utterly—and 
everybody else, too—to show a solitary case of an unmistakable and well- 
authenticated spontaneous development. If any one can show me a 
case of spontaneous glanders, not caused by infection, or give satisfac- 
tory and unmistakable proof that a protopathic or deuteropathic develop- 
ment of glanders has occurred, I will take back what I have said, but 
not before. 

The contagion—The contagion must be considered as the exclusive 
cause of glanders. When I lived.in Dixon, Lee county, Illinois, from 
the fall of 1865 to September, 1868, I had an opportunity of observing 
numerous cases of glanders. A friend of mine, D. W. McKinney, dealer 
in horses and proprietor of alivery-stable, knew nearly every horse in the 
whole county, and taking special interest in those cases of glanders, 
assisted me in inquiring into the history of every horse affected. Asa 
result, every case, without exception, was traced back to an infection by 
condemned United States army horses that had been sold to the farmers. 

The contagious prineiple is developed during the very first stages of 
the disease, and even before plain symptoms have made their appear- 
ance. It exists most concentrated in the immediate products of the 
morbid process, but especially in the discharges from the nose, and in 
the contents of the glanders and farcy ulcers. Itis present also in all the 
secretions and excretions of the affected animals, as has been proved by 
numerous direct experiments. Professor Gerlach, in order to ascertain . 
if the contagion is contained not only in the fluid animal humors and 
excretions, and in the fluid and solid products of the morbid process, 
but also in the pulmonal exhalation and in the perspiration, has made 
several interesting experiments, and has found that an inoculation of 
a healthy horse with artificially condensed exhalation and perspiration 
of a glandered animal produces the disease. He has, however, not suc- 
ceeded in communicating glanders by injecting defibrinated blood of 
glandered horses (100 and 200 grains respectively) into the veins of 
healthy animals. Still, the contagiousness of the blood has been estab- 
lished long ago by Abildgardt and Viborg in Copenhagen. 

The experiments of Gerlach and of others, and numerous clinical 
observations, too, have proved beyond a doubt that the contagion con- 
tained in the exhalation and perspiration clings, though only in small 
quantities, to the aqueous vapors exhaled by the respiratory organs and 
perspired by the skin. The contagious principle, therefore, is volatile 
only ina limited degree, and to produce an infection by means of the 
exhalation and perspiration at a distance of several feet requires usually 
some length of time. So it happens very often that’ a horse occupying 
with a glandered horse the same stable, but not the same stall, remains ex- 
empted. The more forcible and accelerated the breathing, and the more 
abundant the perspiration of the horse affected with glanders, the 
greater, it seems, is the danger of an infection of healthy horses that 
are near, or occupy the same stable. 

Another question not easily answered, and yet an object for investi- 
gation, may be asked; that is, Do organic forms constitute the conta- 
gion; is the contagious principle bound on, or inseparable from, organic 
forms; or is its action merely a chemical one? On this question the 
opinions of the best authorities differ. Professor Gerlach, in his suc- 
cessful experiments with condensed exhalation and perspiration, found 
no organic forms whatever in the perfectly limpid drops; further, he 
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found no organic forms in the very infectious caseous substances taken 
from the mucous membrane of a horse affected with diphtheritic gland- 
ers. He, therefore, has come to the conclusion that the glanders-con- 
tagion does not consist in, nor is bound on, organic forms, and that the 
action of the contagious principle must be a chemical one. On the other 
hand Hallier and others have found organic growth (micrococci) in the 
humors of glandered horses and in the products of the morbid process 
of glanders, and are inclined to consider those micrococci as the agency 
which causes the disease, produces the morbid changes, and effects a 
communication of the glandered process to other healthy animals. If 
Hallier and others are right, a great many, mysterious phenomena ob- 
served in glanders find an explanation, but if Gerlach’s observations are 
correct, Hallier’s theories necessarily fall to the ground. Gerlach says: 

“ Hallier finds everywhere fungi, and Chauveau finds everywhere cells.” 
Still, notwithstanding my high regard for Gerlach and the thoroughness 
of his investigations, I think the finds of Hallier and of other investiga- 
tors cannot be discarded ; positive evidence is always of more value than 
negative proof. Haeckel (History of Creation, vol. 1, Protista.) and 
Klebs (Archiv fuer experimental-Pathologie, 187 73), separate the micro- 
scopic organisms found in glanders and in other contagious diseases 
from the class “fungus,” and consider them as a separate class, belong- 
ing neither to the animal nor to the vegetable kingdom. Whatever 
may be the truth as to the real nature of the contagious principle, future 
investigations must reveal. J myself have had no opportunity to make 
thorough microscopical investigations of the morbid products of gland- 
ers, and can, therefore, not advance any definite opinion of my own. 
Mere speculations cannot bring. any facts to light; thorough and patient 
observations are necessary. 

The glanders-contagion, whatever its nature may be, communicates 
glanders and farcy not only to the animals belonging to the genus equus, 
but also to other animals and to man. Numerous cases are reported 
every year in the periodical veterinary literature. ‘The only domesti- 
cated animal that seems to be exempted, or to be destitute of any pre- 
disposition is the ox. 

Glandered horses, as soon as the disease has been diagnosticated, are 
usually removed to the eow-stable, or to pens or places where cattle are 
kept, and still no case, as far as I have been able to learn, is on record 
in which an ox or a cow has contracted the disease. Sheep are easily 
infected. Goats, too, possess sufficient predisposition. Hrcolani described 
a case in ‘“ Ji medico veterinaria,” 1861, and Wirth succeeded in commu- 
nicating glanders to a male goat by means of inoculation (Archiv fuer 
Thierheilkunde, Bd. 6, Heft 1, 1844). Hogs seem to possess but little 
predisposition, and cases of dogs becoming infected and dying of gland- 
ers have been communicated by Nordstroem (Tidskrift for Veterinairer, 
etc., 1862) and Langeron (Ltevue vétérinaire, ete. , Toulouse, série I, 1876). 
Several cases are on record in which wild animals, lions especially, have 
become infected. with glanders by being fed with meat of glandered 
horses. According to the experiments of Viborg and Ring ‘heim, the flesh 
of a horse affected with glanders can be eaten without danger of infec- 
tion if properly cooked or fried. 

One important phenomenon must be mentioned, and that is, that gland- 
ers always becomes a frequent disease after any great war. Such was 
the case in our own country after the great civil war, as I have mentioned 
before, and also in Germany and Fr cance, but especially in the latter 
country, after the war of 187071. Cases of glanders will also be fre- 
quent during the next few years in the Turkish Eimpire, and in those 
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Turkish provinces which have become independent, or separated from 
the Ottoman territories. The cause of this frequency is an obvious one. 
It consists in the abundant opportunity of infection. One horse affected 
with (occult) glanders in either of the hostile armies can, for obvious 
reasons, communicate the disease with the greatest facility to a large 
number of animals. The fact of glanders becoming frequent after each 
large war has been used very frequently as an argument in favor of a 
protopathic development, but if it is looked upon in a proper light it 
proves, if anything, the exclusive spreading of the disease by means of 
the contagion. . 

Prevention and treatment.—As to a medical treatment, there is scareely 
a remedy known in the whole materia medica that has not been used 
against glanders, but, so far at least, with very poor success. It is true 
a great many pretended cures are on record. Butif the slow or chronic 
progress of the morbid process, its frequent remissions in warm and dry 
weather, exacerbations in rough, cold, and inclement weather and in a 
foul atmosphere, and the great confusion that has prevailed in regard to 
the true nature of glanders are taken into consideration, it is no wonder 
that mistakes and deceptions have occurred. Some of the cases that 
are said to have been cured have been no glanders at ail, and in others 
the pretended cures have been only temporary—a mere remission. Con- 
firmed glanders must be considered as incurable ; and it would, therefore, 
be for the benefit of every one if our general government (Congress) 
would enact a law which should make it a criminal offense to keep and 
to use a horse, or any other animal, known to be affected with glanders. 
Any attempt to cure should also be strictly forbidden, because a prompt 
and immediate destruction of every animal affected with glanders, a 
disease which spreads only by means of its contagion, constitutes the 
best, surest, and cheapest, and in fact the only prevention. 

A case of recent occurrence will serve to illustrate how glanders 
spreads, and how much cheaper it is to destroy a glandered horse at 
once than, to permit the same to communicate the disease to healthy 
animals. “It will also show the necessity of a stringent law making the 
sale of an animal known to be affected with a contagious disease a erim- 
inal offense. 

Last fail Mr. George T....., Pottawatomie county, Kansas, bought 
a horse of a Mr. Ch. .. , Manhattan, Riley county, Kansas, and pas- 
tured and stabled the same with his other horses, about twenty-four or 
twenty-five in number. The horse in question, when bought, had some 
discharge from the nose, which, of course, was pronounced to be nothing 
but the product of catarrh—in common parlance, a cold. In the course 
of the winter several of Mr. T.....’s horses commenced to have dis- 
charges from the nose. Mr. T..... became alarmed, and brought the 
new horse, whose nasal discharges had increased, and who showed other 
symptoms of disease, such as a staring coat, emaciation, &c., to me for 
examination. I found the symptoms to be those of an advanced stage 
of glanders. Subsequent inquiries revealed some of the previous history 
of the animal. Mr. Ch... had bought the horse from another man, 
whose name I do not remember, only a few days before he sold the same 
to Mr.T.....,and had kept the animal, while in his possession, strictly 
separated from his other horses, because he knew that the same had a 
chronic discharge from the nose, and had had it for about two years. 
Ts not such a transaction criminal? And still, in the case mentioned, 
there is no redress to be had. Mr... ....isacomparatively poor man; 
his farm is mortgaged, and all the property he may call-his own consists 
in his stock, but especially in his horses. As I moved away from Kansas 
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early in the spring, I have not learned how many of his horses have be- 

come affected, but several had contracted the disease before I left. 
Besides that, his horses had been together quite often with those of his 
neighbors, on the prairie, before he knew them to be affected with gland- 
ers. It is possible that he has lost, or will lose, nearly every animal he 
has. Mr. Ch... does not own anything ; ; all his property is in his 
wife’s name; consequently Mery Dee sin , if he sues for damages, will 
have to pay lawyers’ fees and costs, but cannot recover anything. It 
there were a United States law which made it a criminal offense to sell 
animals affected with contagious diseases, or to own and to keep ani- ° 
mals which exhibit symptoms of contagious diseases, and to neglect to 
advise the proper authorities of the fact, such cases as the one related 
would not occur. If-Mr. T..... were not an honest man, he would 
undoubtedly have kept still, and would have sold his glandered horses 
to other innocent parties, and contributed in that way in spreading the 
disease. I could relate numerous similar cases, but think this one will 
suffice, especially as this article is already too long. 

A successful prevention of glanders is possible only if the contagion— 
which, even if it should not constitute the sole and only cause of the 
disease, causes at least nine hundred and ninety-nine cases of one thou- 
sand—is thoroughly destroyed wherever it may exist or wherever it may 
be found. Consequently every animal affected with glanders should be 
killed as soon as the nature of the disease becomes known, and be buried 
sufficiently deep or be cremated. But as the contagion adheres fre- 
quently also to the stables—manger, floor, partition, &c.—that have 
been occupied, the stable utensils—brush, curry-comb, &c., and the 
harness, blankets, halters, bridles, saddles, &e.—that have been used or 
been in contact with glandered horses, it is of great importance to know 
what will best and most effectually destroy the contagion. Professor 
Gerlach has made very interesting and valuable experiments, to relate 
which, however, would lead too far. I will therefore only state the results 
arrived at. The discharges from the nose, glanders- matter, &e., lose their 
infectiousness if perfect! ly dried by being exposed to currents: of air or to 
the rays of the sun; but kept moist, for instance i in a damp cellar, wrapped 
up in & moist rag, ‘or adhering to the corners of the manger, to a damp 
wall or floor, or to the bedding or the manure, &c., the contagion seems to 
possess great vitality, and may remain effective for half a year or longer. 
Putrefaction does not destroy the contagious principle. Chlorine de- 
stroys the contagion, and is therefore a very efficient disinfectant, pro- 
vided the chlorides used come in actual contact with the contagion. A 
brief exposure of the infectious substances, nasal discharges, glanders- 
matter, &c., to the influence of chlorine in a gaseous state, mixed with 
the atmosphere, is ineffective. As a remedy to be given internally, 
chlorine, in shape of chlorine-water, for obvious reasons cannot be 
used; chemical combinations will be effected before an absorption can 
take place. The best and surest destroyer of the glanders-contagion is 
carbolic acid. It may be used not only as a disinfectant or for the pur- 
pose of destroying the contagion clinging to the wood-work of the 
stable &e., but also i in incipient eases of “fare cy, and in cases in which an 
infection with glanders-matter has just taken place in a wound, for 
instance, as a local remedy. If applied to the glanders-ulcers on the 
septum, or to farcy- “ulcers, a tendency to heal will make its appearance. 
As a disinfectant, a solution of car bolie acid in glycerine cr alcohol and 
water (1:1 or 2: 20) i is perfectly strong enough to be effective. Old straw, 
hay, and bedding must be burned, and blankets, &c., are best disinfected 
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by exposing the same for some time to a temperature of 212° F., or 
higher, either in an oven or in boiling hot water. 

As to a therapeutic treatment only a few words will be necessary. Some 
of the most heroic medicines have been used with very doubtful results. 
So, for instance, Professor Ercolani, in Turin, claims to have had good 
success with arsenate of strychnine, but others who have made the 
same experiments have had no success whatever. Lacaze (hevue Vétér., 
é&c., Toulouse, 1876), asserts to have been successful with large doses of 
alcohol, but he discriminates contagious and noncontagious glanders, 
and so no comment will be necessary. In former times cantharides were 
considered as a remedy, but later investigations have proved them to be 
perfectly worthless. That every kind of mercurial combination and a 
great many sure-cure nostrums have been used and been advertised as 
specific remedies, as in every other incurable disease, is too self-evident 
to need any further mentioning. 

The only rational treatment of a horse or other animal, affected with 
glanders, consists in a proper and effective application, in the right place, 
of either half an ounce of lead or five inches of steel; and until such 
treatment is invariably adopted, or made compulsory, there will be no 
prospect whatever of freeing this country from this loathsome disease, 
dangerous even to man, in whom, if once infected, it is just as incurable 
as in horses. 


THE AGRICULTURE AND SOILS OF CALIFORNIA. 


By E. W. HitGarp. 


Agriculture in California possesses many peculiarities, arising partly 
from climatic causes, and partly from the somewhat exceptional history 
of the industrial development of the State. From the condition of total 
neglect in which it was left during the prevalence of the mining fever, 
it has, in the course of a few years, risen to be the commanding indus- 
try of the State. But unlike the great agricultural States of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, California has not undergone the slow and regular pro- 
cess of settlement by pioneer farmers, who, fleeing from the too close 
approach of towns and neighbors, as well as from soil exhaustion, keep 
selling out and moving west as part of their normal existence. The 
great tide-wave of the rush for gold cast a far different material on the 
shores of the Pacific; and when the placer mines ceased to yield for- 
tunes to the men of small means, and agriculture began to attract their 
attention as a surer mode of acquiring the coveted metal, very many 
of the hands that grasped the plow had never felt its touch before, 
while their owners would have been at aloss to distinguish a grain-field 
from a meadow; but among these, as well as among those who at that 
time returned to the plow after a few years’ digression, there was an 
unusual proportion of progressive, thinking, and reading men, whose 
ambition and energy had carried them forward when others fainted by 
the wayside. Both classes of men soon discovered that in a great 
many respects the rule-of-thumb experience and practice of the-older 
countries would not avail them here; and casting loose from precedent, 
they tried a “‘ new deal” in constructing for themselves a practice adapted 
to the new conditions. One of the controlling features being the scarcity 
and high price of labor, the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
was among the very first needs, instead of being a late fruit of long dis 
cussion and costly experience. Inasmuch as all such implements had to 
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be brought from the East at great expense, it was the obvious policy to 
bring only the best. But many even of these were soon found to be behind 
the requirements of California progressiveness, and home invention ana 
manufacture soon set to work, hand in hand, for still farther improvements. 
The great Moline plow and the sulky cultivator of the Western States 
were combined into the gang-plow, and the self-binding reaper was ren- 
dered superfluous by the gigantic header, which dispenses with both bind- 
ing and stacking. Finally, to save time and handling still farther, we are 
threatened with a combination of the header and thrasher, whereby the 
grain is almost automatically sacked, ready for shipment to Liverpool, 
within a minute or two of its removal from the stalk on which it grew. The 
steam-plow and steam-wagon, whenever their time comes, will nowhere 
find as warm a welcome as in California. In curious contrast to this re- 
finement of perfected appliances stands the crude system of culture in 
which they are employed. In direct proportion to their efficiency they 
aid in robbing the soil more rapidly of the accumulated treasures of a 
thousand years; and soil-exhaustion progresses with long strides, 
leaving far behind the puny efforts of the growers of wheat and corn in 
the Western States, and successfully emulating the ruinous system of 
cotton-planting in the South. Outside of truck-gardens, vineyards, and 
to some extent orchards, the only means of soil improvement thus far 
practiced on a large scale is the summer-fallow, not even the rotation 
of crops being as yet recognized in any great degree as a necessary 
means of husbanding the resources of the soil. Nothing can in this re- 
spect be more eloquent than the fact that the two establishments in 
San Francisco now manufacturing bone and meat manures from the 
slaughter-house offal have to seek and do find a ready market for their 
products in New Zealand and Australia. But it is not an easy task to 
persuade the Californian farmer that his methods are not what they 
should be. Having been obliged to discard a good many of the old- 
country practices, his conviction that things in California are altogether 
different, exceptional, and without precedent, is strong and deep-seated ; 
and certain experiences had with “ experts” at the mines in olden times 
have left him a strong impression that not only a new practice but a 
new science will have to be set up to meet the case of California. 

It is undoubtedly true, that suggestions for advantageous changes in 
time-honored practice have to be made with unusual caution by any one 
not thoroughly familiar with the peculiarities of a California climate and 
its possible unexpected developments. It is proverbial that “no two 
Seasons are alike,” and that “the oldest citizen” is apt to be more cautious 
in his predictions of the weather than the novice, who allows himself to 
be misled by his eastern experience, while neither usually comes very near 
the mark. It is impossible to discuss intelligently the peculiarities of 
agriculture in California without adverting somewhat in detail to the 
climatic features upon which the former depend. It is self-evident that 
within a coast State, stretching through ten and a half degrees of lati- 
tude (as far as from Boston to Southern Georgia), and diversified with 
mountain chains, local climate must vary greatly; and he who cannot 
find within these limits some spot to suit his tastes must be fastidious 
indeed. In matter of fact, the seasons in the most northerly counties of 
the State resemble much more nearly those of Oregon than those of 
Middle and Southern California in the amount and distribution of the 
rainfall, the governing influence which chiefly determines agricultural 
peculiarities everywhere. It is, therefore, mainly the southern three- 
fourths of the State of California I propose to consider here. Within 
these limits, which embrace the most populous and most generally 
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known porticns of California, there is also, of course, a wide diversity of 
local climates., The salient climatic feature of the whole, however, is 
that practically all the water relied on for the production of crops falls 
between the middle of November and the first of April. The rains come 
from the south, often accompanied by strong but steady winds; some- 
times in storms lasting but a day, more frequently three days, and some- 
times, with little interruption, for two or more weeks; they are unaccom- 
panied by lightning, and thunder is rarely heard more than once a year 
in Middle and Southern California. It is during this rainy period that 
crops are made or undone; the impetus then given to vegetation must 
carry it to maturity, and the kind intensity of that “start” will, in the - 
majority of cases, determine the ultimate yield. Rains of brief duration 
may fall before or after the epoch mentioned, or exceptionally in any 
month in the year; but if so, they are looked upon with indifference at 
best, and mostly with well-founded apprehension of harm, since they in 
terfere with the plan of agricultural operations established on the average 
supposition that fully six months in the year will be practically rainless. 
When, moreover, it is understood that in a large portion of the region 
under consideration the average annual rainfall barely comes up to the 
minimum of 10 inches estimated to be necessary for the growth of a crop, 
while over most of the remaining portion the average does not exceed 
(except locally) twice and a half that minimum, it will be readily con- 
ceived that the California farmer watches the rain-gauge with the same 
feelings with which the Egyptian regards the nilometer ; and as the lat- 
ter counts his seasons by Nile-inundaticns, so the California farmer 
reckons his time by “seasons” instead of calendar years. it is of com- 
paratively little interest to him bow much rain has failen from January 
to January, as exhibited in the usual form of meteorological tables; for 
the 40 inches of rainfall so shown as the aggregate of two consecutive 
years may have been so distributed as to leave him “high and dry” 
during one growing season, with an excess for the other. 

In order to exhibit the “fat” and “lean” years of California, it is nec- 
essary to tabulate or plot the rainfall by “‘seasons”; and after some 
unsuccessful attempts to connect their recurrence with the eleven- 
year period of the sun-spots, a discussion of the observations of 
twenty-eight years now on record, Prof. G. F. Becker, of the University 
of California, seems to show the existence of a thirteen-year period be- 
tween consecutive minima, the second minimum within the time of the 
American occupation having occurred in the season of 1876~77, with a 
rainfall of only 10 inches at San Francisco, where the average is 23% 
inches; while in some portions of the upper San Joaquin Valley, as at 
Bakersfield, as well as in the region of the Mojave Desert, there was 
not rainfall enough to start vegetation at all, and no ground not irri- 
gated was broken that season. In autumn, 1877, much of that region 
resembled a well-swept barn foor. There is an Indian tradition that at 
one time toward the end of summer water was only found in pools in 
the Sacramento River, so little snow having failen the previous winter 
that all streams ceased to flow. From information kindly furnished me 
by H. H. Bancroft, esq., of San Francisco, it appears that in the rec- 
ords of the early explorers of California, the year 1805 is known as the 
‘‘hungry year,” the drought having been extraordinarily severe; and 
nearly the same account is given of the year 1817. It will be observed 
that these dates indicate a period of twelve years between themselves, 
and that the interval from the latter date to 1877—for those drought-years 
as yet no data have been found—is also divisible by the same number. 
It is quite intelligible that as the result of several concurrent causes 
the period may vary between such Limits as twelve and thirteen. 
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It has been suggested that a study of the growth-rings of the ancient 
Redwoods and Sequoias might lead to the recognition of the laws gov- 
erning the seasons through past ages; it being probable that the dry - 
years would be represented by a smaller growth than the wet ones. 
Unfortunately, it appears that in California, as well as in other countries 
where there is no well-defined season of rest for vegetation, the forma- 
tion of several growth-rings within the year is of frequent occurrence, 
so that even the estimate of the age of the great trees is thereby mate- 
rially vitiated. I have seen on the face of a redwood plank, 8 feet wide, 
groups of three, seven, twelve, and even thirty closely contiguous 
rings, occupying spaces but little larger than the intervals between two 
rings elsewhere, making it appear clearly that the unraveling of their 
record requires more than mere counting and measuring. But whatever 
may be the precise period in general, the fact that the average rainfall 
in so many regions nearly approaches the minimum required for any 
crop, gives exceptional importance to the minor, or annual, as weil as 
local variations of its amount and distribution. It thus happens that 
in each region experience has shown a. certain average expectation of 
successes and failures of unirrigated crops, which is taken into account 
by the farmer in his calculations. It is not, of course, easy to obtain 
perfectly impartial figures in this regard, the more as each valley may 
differ from its neighbor, and differences of crops, cultivation, and soil 
come in for a large share of influence. Besides, the shortness of the rain- 
fall during one “season” may be materially supplemented, and fair crops 
made, when the preceding season has been one of abundant rain, it being 
popularly said that there is a chance for a crop whenever the moisture 
rising from below and that coming from above have met. This natu- 
rally happens much sooner in land kept tilled than in such as has been 

left to crack open—given free access to the hot, dry air of summer. In 
’ such soil, in the San Joaquin Plains, no perceptible moisture is to be 
found at depths of three, and even four, feet at the end of the dry season, 
while in deeply tilled land it may be reached at 12 or 15 inches. Again, 
a slow and gentle falling of .a small amount of water will do as much 
good as a larger amouni falling violently and largely draining into the 
streams; while, on the other hand, a few days’ prevalence of a dry 
“norther” may completely wipe out the effect of spring showers that 
otherwise would have turned the scale in favor of the producer. 

For the middle San Joaquin Valley, with from 9 to 10 inches of aver- 
age rainfall, the usual estimate for cereals is that about two full crops 
out of five will be made without irrigation, the proportion increasing 
toward the north and decreasing toward the south, until in the Mojave 
Desert, with only about 3 inches of rain, the chances of making a crop 
without irrigation are too remote to be considered. Since, however, the 
rainfall increases pretty regularly with the elevation, the slopes and 
valleys of the foot-hills of the Sierra will frequently bear crops when 
there is failure in the valley. On the seaward slope of the coast range, 
where the rainfall is considerably greater than at a corresponding height 
and latitude in the interior, the average proportion of successes to 
failures varies greatly with locality and soil. The summer fogs brought 
in regularly by the trade-winds, as well as the coolness of that season, 
serve to eke out largely a scanty rainfall wherever the coast winds have 
access. Thus Santa Barbara, with about 12 inches of rain, only claims 
at least two crops out of three. The country bordering on the Bay of 


San Francisco, six out of seven or eight, each of the tributary valleys 


differing in this respect; and one, that of Napa, with 30 to 34 inches on 
an average, claiias that crops never fail for want cf sufficient moisture. 
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It will thus be readily understood that it is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of artificial irrigation in the middle and southern parts 
of California. In the entire valley of the San Joaquin it is the condition- 
precedent of assured success in farming; which otherwise is nearly as 
full of risks as speculation in mining stocks, and to many has proved 
equally seductive and fatal; for in favorabie seasons, the cereal crops 
of that region are prodigious, and successes therein have made many 
fortunes, which too often have again vanished into thin air on a repeti- 
tion of the venture. The bordering mountains supply water enough for 
the irrigation of the whole region, at least so long as the forests on the 
Sierras shall be preserved; and where this supply has been made avail- 
able, as in a number of the “irrigated colonies” of Fresno, Los Angeles, 
and other counties, the results have been most satisfactory in every 
point of view. Not only does the irrigated land produce certain and 
large crops, but also several such in a single season, if so desired. The 
land is thus rendered very valuable, is naturally divided into small par- 
cels, and thus invites and favors a system of conservative and intense 
culture, which is the exact reverse of the general practice of American 
farmers, and cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence in improving the 
latter by the example of success thus set. 

At the head of the Great Valley, in the tributary valleys on its east 
side, and in the comparatively narrow strip of land lying between the 
rivers and the Sierra, irrigating ditches are rapidly multiplying, though 
unfortunately, so far, not generally upon any comprehensive plan. Inthe. 
vast and, when watered, profusely fertile plains on the west side but 
little has been done as yet toward irrigation, the cost of bringing water 
being too great for either a private purse or even for that of acorpora- . 
tion; for the small streams of the coast range can only be locally utilized. 
The projected great ‘ West-side Irrigation Canal,” which is to be fed by 
the headwaters of the San Joaquin, is now the subject of extensive sur- 
veys ordered by the State, and when constructed will, it is expected, 
redeem the whole of the valley from its scourge of drought and render it 
the garden of California. At many points, both in the valley and on the 
coastward slope, artesian wells have been successfully resorted to as 
sources of water for irrigation, even on a large scale. 


THE CLIMATES. 


Taking as a convenient point of view the central portion of the State, 
the climates of California may, for agricultural purposes, be roughly 
classified as follows: 

1. The bay and coast climate—Its prominent characteristics are, first, 
the small range of the thermometer, caused by the tempering influence 
of the sea, the prevailing winds being from the west. The average winter 
and summer temperature at San Francisco thus differs by only about 
5° Fahrenheit (50° and 51° respectively). Snow rarely reaches the level 
of the sea, and is sometimes not seen for several seasons even on the 
summits of the Coast Range. <A few light frosts, with the thermometer 
at between 28° and 32° Fahrenheit for a few hours during the night, is 
the ordinary expectation for winter, while in summer the number of 
“hot” days on which the thermometer reaches 80° or more rarely ex- 
ceeds eight or ten. These occur chiefly in September, and under the 
influence of ‘the “‘norther,” which causes the hot, dry air of the interior 
valleys to overflow the barrier of the Coast Range. Under a brilliantly 
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clear sky, it sweeps over the mountains, accompanied by clouds of dust, 
and, like the hot breath of a furnace, it licks up all moisture before it, 
wilting and withering the leaves of all but the most hardy plants, crack- 
ing and baking the soil, loosening the joints of all wooden structures, 
whether wagons, furniture, or houses, and causing the latter to resound 
at night with the splitting of panels and similar unearthly noises, to the 
discomfort of the nervous sleepers, that at such times comprise the vast 
majority of the population. This universal infliction fortunately lasts 
but rarely more than three days, when the welcome sea-fog, which has 
been kept standing like a wall forty or fifty miles in the offing, gradu- 
ally advances, and with its grateful coolness and moisture infuses fresh 
life into the parched vegetation and the irritable, panting population. 

During the winter months the north wind is equally dry, but at the 
same time cold; and while it then sometimes lasts a week or more, it 
causes but little discomfort or damage, save occasionally to the young 
grass and grain. The second distinctive feature of the coast climate is 
the fogs brought in from the sea by the prevailing west winds or sum- 
mer trades, as the result of their crossing the cold Alaskan current in- 
shore. The sea-fogs, coming in regularly almost every afternoon from 
the latter part of June to that of August, and more or less throughout 
the year, oiten with a gorgeous display of cloud pictures, temper mate- 
rially not only the heat, but also the summer drought; so that under 
their influence plants requiring but a moderate degree of moisture can, 
in a loose soil, grow throughout that season. In the latitude of San 
Francisco it thus happens that in the coast climate sub-tropical and 
northern plants may thrive side by side; the latter (such as currants 
and cranberries) ripening with ease and in great perfection, while the 
fig, grape, orange, &c., though growing luxuriantly, can ripen their 
fruit only in valleys protected by mountain ridges from the direct influ- 
ence of the summer. trade-winds. Thus while a broad river of fog may 
be pouring in at the Golden Gate, covering the two cities and spreading 
out on the opposite shore to a width of eight or ten miles, the hamlet of 
San Rafael, only fourteen miles to the north, but under the lee of Mount 
Tamalpais, and the old town of San José, under the protection of its 
seaward mountains, forty miles to the south, are mostly basking in full 
sunshine, and ripen to great perfection not only the grape, but also the 
more tender fruits of their groves of fig and orange. 

2. Climate of the great interior valley.—The average winter temperature 
is lower than that of corresponding portions of the coast, although the 
minimum is little, if at all, below that of the latter. Sub-tropical plants, 
therefore, winter there almost as readily as on the coast. In summer, 
however, the average temperature is high, often remaining above 100° 
Fahrenheit for many days, the nights also being very warm. At the 
same time, however, the air is so dry as to render the heat much less 
oppressive than is the case east of the mountains, sunstroke being 
almost unknown. Standing on the summits of the Coast Range in sum- 
mer, and looking down upon the thick shroud of fog covering all to sea- 
ward, the white masses can be seen drifting against the mountain side, 
and, rising upward, dissolving into thin air as soon as, on passing the 
divide, they meet the warmth of the Great Valley. From points in the 
latter the cloud-banks may be.seen filling the mountain passes and some- 
times pouring like a cataract over the summit ridges, but powerless to 
disturb even for a moment the serenity of the summer sky, or to yield a 
drop of moisture to the parched soil of the San Joaquin Plains. The 
unwary traveler, starting from Sacramento or Stockton on a hot sum- 
mer’s day without the thought of shawl or overcoat, may find himself 
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chilled to the bone on crossing the Coast Range, and runs imminent risk 
of rheumatism or pneumonia. On the other hand, the San Franciscan, 
feeling the need of having his pores opened by a good perspiration, can 
have his wish gratified in an hour or two by taking the reverse direction. 
The ‘‘norther” is, of course, more frequent in the great valley than on 
the coast; but its dryness and high temperature are not so much of a 
change irom the ordinary condition of thing's, and it therefore does not 
cause such general remark, disturbance, or damage unless unusually 
severe. 

3. Climate of the slope of the Sierra Nevada.—The essential features 
of the climate of the Great Valley may be roughly said to extend to the 
height of about 2,000 feet up its flanks into the “ foot-hills,” with, how- 
ever, an increasing rainfall as we ascend, and therefore greater safety 
for crops and less absolute dependence upon irrigation. Higher up, 
the influence of elevation makes itself felt ; snow falls and lies in winter, 
while the summers are cool; and we thus return to the familiar régime 
of seasons as understcod in the Middie and Northern States, including, 
especially in the more northern portion, the phenomenon of summer 
thunder-storms, which are almost unknown on the coast and in the San 
Joaquin Vailey. The same general features come into play more and_ 
more as we advance northward in the hilly and mountainous regions 
lying north of San Francisco Bay, toward the Oregon line, marked also 
in general by a gradual increase of timber growth. The features of 
the three principal climates described intermingle, or are interspersed, 
according as the valleys are open to seaward, run parallel to the coast, 
or are in communication with the great interior valley. We thus find 
numberless local climates, ‘thermal belts,” and privileged nooks adapted 
to special cultures which may be impracticable in an adjoining valley, 
and almost insular as regards the region where similar conditions are 
predominant. ‘io the southward, the chief climates above defined are 
modified by three factors, viz: the increase of temperature, the decrease 
of rainfall, and the decrease, from about San Francisco southward, of 
the feature of summer fogs. As regards temperature, the extreme 
range is still very nearly the same at Los Angeles as at San Francisco; 
but the averages are very considerably higher at the former point, that 
of the winter being 60°, that of summer about 75° Fahrenheit. At 
intermediate points along the coast, local variations excepted, the aver- 
ages vary as sensibly as the latitude. As to rainfall along the coast, 
its decrease is slow, descending from 24 inches at San Francisco to 15 
at Santa Barbara, 12 at Los Angeles, and 9 to 10 at San Diego. But 
in the interior valley the decrease is much more rapid, as previously 
stated, moditied locally, according as the divide of the Coast Range is 
so high as to preclude the access of moisture from the sea, or jow enough 
to admit its inflnence. The same factor influences also the cooling and 
moistening efiect of the summer winds and fogs, which temper the 
summer climate of the Los Angeles Plain, but fail to reach the Mojave 
Desert or the fervid plains of the upper San Joaquin Valley. 


SOILS OF CALIFORNIA. 


In a region of such vast extent, traversed by mountain ranges formed 
of rocks of ali kinds and ages, there is of course an endless variety of 
soils, to describe all of which would be beyond the limits cf the present 
article, even if the data were available. Unfortunately this is far from 
being the case, the geological survey having paid but little attention to 
the examination of soils, which, it is true, is a subject requiring special 
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qualifications and care on the part of the observer to insure useful re- 
sults. There are, however, some general features developed on a large 
scale in the more thickly settled parts of the State, a brief summary 
of which may find a place here. ; 

It is well known that the main axis of the Sierra Nevada is formed 
by granitic rocks, which in the northern portion of the range, as well as 
on the slopes, are usually overlaid by clay slates and shales, forming 
the proverbial “ bed-rock” of the gold-placers and gravel-beds. The 
soil derived either directly from the granites or from the older portion 
of the slates—in other words, the gold-bearing soil of the Sierra slope—is 
an orange-colored (commonly called ‘‘red”) loam, more or less clayey or. 
sandy according to location, and greatly resembles, on the whole, the 
older portion of the “yellow loam” subsoil of the Gulf States. Of 
course it contains much more of coarse materials in the shapé of unde- 
composed rock, and its sand-grains are sharp instead of rounded. It is 
the predominant soil of “the foot-hills,” and where ridges extend from 
these out into the Great Valley they are usually characterized by the 
red tint, which gradually fades out as the ridges flatten into swales in 
their approach to the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, being lost 
in the gray or black of the “adobe,” or the buff of the river-sediment 
soils. lis admixture is everywhere, I believe, found to be advantageous 
to the other soils; and in the foot-hills themselves it proves to be highly 
productive, as well as durable, easy of tillage, and what is termed a 
“warm” soil. The rocks of the lower slope of the Sierra, but more 
especially those of the Coast Range opposite, are predominantly of a very 
clayey character, soft gray clay shales and laminated clays alternating 
with ledges of soft clay sandstone and brittle hornstone. Their mechan- 
ical and chemical decomposition results, therefore, in the formation of 
gray, buff, or sometimes almost white clay soils, which occupy the hill- 
sides and higher portions of the valleys, while in the lower portions the 
admixture of vegetable matter, especially in the presence of a compara- 
tively large amount of lime, causes them to appear dark, and often coal- 
black. These soils constitute the “ adobe,” so often mentioned in con- 
nection with California agriculture. They are substantially the same, 
both as to tilling qualities and chemical composition, as the prairie soils 
of the Western and Southern States. Like these, they are rich in plant 
food, durable, and strong, yielding the highest returns of field crops in 
favorable seasons and under good culture, but sensitive to extremes of 
wet or dry seasons, and of course more in cultivation, as well as more 
liable to crop failures, than lighter soils. During the dry season the 
adobe soil, unless it has been very deeply and thoroughly tilled, becomes 
conspicuous by the wide and deep gaping cracks which traverse it in all 
directions, sometimes to adepth of several feet, precisely as in the “hog- 
wallow prairies” of the Southwestern States. Of course the effect of 
rains is here also similar in causing a bulging up of the masses between 
the cracks when the material which has fallen into the latter expands 
forcibly on wetting. Hence the “hog-wallow” surface is as familiar in 
California as in Texas; and the fact that a traveler outside of the Sierras 
in the dry season is rarely out of sight of some such land is eloguent as 
to the wide prevalence of the “‘adobe.” On the steep hillsides of the 
Coast Range the sun-cracks aid in giving foothold to stock; and during 
the rainy season the water running into them to the bed-rock causes num- 
berless land-slides, such as gave rise to the memorable case of Hyde vs. 
Morgan. As it is well ascertained that ata former geological period 
the entire interior valley, as well as the bay of San Francisco, was 
fresh-water lake basins, the bulk of the adobe soil would seem to repre- 
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sent ancient lake, or rather, perhaps, swamp deposits, which are there- 
fore found in corresponding positions in most of the connecting valleys. 
On the bay we find usually only a narrow strip of sandy soil running 
along the beach; inland of this a level belt of black adobe (or at times 
salt marsh), from which there is a gradual ascent toward the foot of the 
Coast Range, the soil becoming lighter colored and mingled with bowlders 
and rock fragments. The nature of the materials, as well as the form 
of portions of this slope, characterizes them almost inevitably as the 
result of glacial action. 

The peninsula on which San Francisco is situated is overrun with the . 
dune sand drifted from the ocean beach for a distance of several miles 
south from the Golden Gate, so that the fixing of the sand and its con- 
version into soil is one of the chief problems of the gardens and parks of 
that city. The city of Oakland, also, is situated on a somewhat sandy, 
but nevertheless quite productive, soil; and land of a similar character, 
but stronger by admixture of the adobe, yet easily tilled, forms the soil 
of the fertile valleys in the plain lying between the eastern shore of the 
bay and the coast range, which are largely devoted to market-gardens 
and fruit-culture, and, farther from the cities, to that of barley. The 
comparative difficulty and more or less of uncertainty attendant upon the 
cultivation of the adobe soils, unless very thoroughly tilled, has caused 
a preference to be very commonly given to the lighter soils found nearer 
to the streams, which are formed of a mixture of the adobe with the 
river sediment, or, nearest the water-courses, of that sediment alone. 
It is suggestive of the character of the majority of California streams 
that the word “bottom,” used east of the mountains to designate the 
well-defined flood-plain, is scarcely heard in the State, the more indefi- 
nite and general term “valley” being in general use. The obvious rea- 
son is that there is in most cases no very definite terrace, but a rather 
gradual slope from the bank to the bordering hills. The Sacramento and 
San Joaquin have not, as a rule, raised their immediate banks perceptibly 
above the rest of the flood-plain, because the sediment they carry is not 
such as will subside at the slightest diminution of velocity, but is apt 
to be carried some distance inland. At the points of its upper course 
the San Joaquin, and in the lower portions both it and the Sacramento, 
subdivide into numerous sloughs traversing wide belts of more or less 
marshy flats, subject to overflow, and covered with a rank growth of 
“tule.” This name applies, strictly speaking, to the round rush (Scirpus 
Lacustris), which occupies predominantly the tide-water marshes, here 
as well as on the Gulf of Mexico. The farther from salt water, how- 
ever, the more it is intermingled with (or locally almost replaced by) 
other aquatic grasses, sedges, and cat-tail flag (Typha), affording, to- 
gether with the young “tule,” excellent pasture nearly throughout the 
the year. Here, as elsewhere in such districts, the cattle soon acquire 
the art of keeping themselves from getting bogged, by maintaining a 
sort of paddling motion when on peaty ground, while draught-horses 
require to be provided with broad ‘“ tule-shoes.” These tule lands, em- 
bracing a large number of rich and partly reclaimed islands, such as 
Union, Brannan, Sherman, and others, forming part of the counties of 
of Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Solano, continue with varying width 
along the east shores of Suisun and San Pablo Bays, and up the tribu- 
tary valleys of Napa, Sonoma, and Petaluma, nearly to the limit of 
tide-water. It is noteworthy that, as regards salubrity, the tules, at 
least so far as they are within reach of brakish tide-water, are less liable 
to malarious fevers than the upper portions of the great valleys. 

The soil of the tule lands is of two principal kinds: sediment land, 
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found chiefly along the Sacramento and other streams, carrying much 
“slum” from the hydraulic mines; and peaty land, more prevalent along 
the San Joaquin and its branches. The latter kind consists almost en- 
tirely of tule roots, in various stages of freshness and decay, to a depth 
of from two to twenty and more feet; in the latter case we have the 
“ float land,” which rests on the water-table and rises and falls more or 
less with it. Like the “ Prairie Tremblante,” near New Orleans, it often 
trembles under the tread of a man, but will nevertheless sustain herds 
of cattle without the least danger, its bulges forming places of refuge for 
them in time of high water. An excellent fuel has been made by pulp- 
ing this mass and forming it into bricks like true peat. ‘The tule lands 
were long thought to be worthless except for pasture purposes; but it 
has now come to be well understood that they are in large part of extraor- 
dinary fertility, and, if protected from overflow by levees, are almost 
sure to yield abundant crops every year, even in seasons when those of 
the uplands fail for want of moisture. In their reclamation the construc- 
tion of levees is of course the first thing needful. The sediment land 
can then be taken into cultivation at once by the use of large sod-plows, 
resembling the prairie plows of the Western States. It is usual to burn 
off the rushes and native grasses previous to plowing, especially in the 
peaty lands where the plow would otherwise find no soil. But here the 
fire penetrates several feet down, either to the underlying soil or to 
moisture, leaving bebind a layer of ashes so light that the plow is use- 
less. At the proper season grain is then sown upon the ashes, and either 
brushed in or trodden in by sheep, and extraordinary grain crops are 
thus produced during the first years, the duration of fertility depending, 
of course, upon the soil underlying after the ashes have been exhausted. 
The tule lands bordering upon Tulare Lake are of a different character 
from those of the lower rivers. The soil is heavy, consisting.of fine sed- 
iments mixed with gray clay and shell débris, contains a large supply of 
plant food, and with proper cultivation will doubtless prove as highly 
productive as are the soils of the Great Tulare Plains themselves. 

The soils of the Mojave Desert seem on the whole to be rather light, 
whitish silts, of whose possible productiveness little can as yet be said, 
except that without irrigation culture is hopeless. In striking contrast 
with these close soils of the San Joaquin Valley are those which prevail 
south of the Sierras, San Fernando, and San Gabriel, in the Los Angeles 
Plain and its tributary valleys, the home of the orange, lemon, and olive 
in their perfection. The fine rolling uplands (mesas”) of that region 
are generally covered with a brownish, gravelly loam, from 8 to 20 feet 
in thickness, which, with tillage, assumes the most perfect tilth with 
ease. Itis a generous, “strong” soil, varying locally so as to adapt it- 
self to every variety of crop, yet readily identifiable by its general char- 
acter from Los Angeles to San Diego. In most respects it may be con- 
sidered a variety of the red soils of the Sierra slope already described, 
like which it appears to be pre-eminently adapted to fruit culture. 

The soils of the plain to seaward of Los Angeles, and of the coast 
plains south of Santa Barbara generally, so far as not modified by the 
sediments of the streams, seem to be uniformly characterized by a very 
large amount of glistening mica scales, distributed in a rather sandy, 
dark-colored mass, destitute of coarse materials. They are easily cul- 
tivated and highly productive when irrigated, although not unfre- 
quently afflicted with a certain taint of “alkali.” This, however, when 
not too strong or salt, is here readily neutralized by the use of gypsum. 

“ Alkali” soil is the name used in California to designate any soil 
containing such unusual quantities of soluble salts as to allow them to 
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become visible on the surface during the dry season, as a white crust or 
efflorescence. They are of course found chiefly in low, level regions, 
such as the Great Valley, and the plains to seaward of the Coast Range; 
sometimes in continuous tracts of many thousands of acres, sometimes 
in spots so interspersed with non-alkaline land as to render it impossible 
to till one kind without the other. The nature and amount of salts in 
these soils is of course very variable. Near the coast the “alkali” is 
often little more than common salt, and can be relieved only by drainage 
or appropriate culture. At times we find chiefly magnesian salts, when 
liming will relieve the trouble. But in the Great Valley the name 
“alkali” is in most cases justified by the nature of the salt, which almost 
always contains more or less carbonate of soda, and sometimes potassa. 
The presence of these substances, even to the extent of afourth of one per 
cent., while it may do but little harm during the wet season, results in 
their accumulation at the surface whenever the rains cease, and the cor- 
rosion of the root-crown, stunting, and final death of the plants. But 
when stronger, as is too often the case, the seed is killed during germi- 
nation. Moreover, land so afflicted cannot be brought to good tilth by 
even the most thorough tillage. Fortunately, avery effectual and cheap 
neutralizer of this, the true “ alkali,” is available in the form of gypsum, 
which transforms the caustic carbonatesinto innocent sulphates. Wher- 
ever the amount of alkali present is not excessive, the use of gypsum 
relieves all difficulties arising from the presence of the former. More: 
over, analysis shows that in many cases large amounts of important 
mineral plant-food, such as potash, phosphates, and nitrates, accompany 
the injurious substances; so that when the latter are neutralized, the 
previously useless soil may be expected to possess extraordinary and last- 
ing fertility. Abundant deposits of gypsum have been shown to exist 
in many portions of the State since attention has been directed to its 
importance in this connection. 

On the eastern affluents of the Sacramento River, the American, Bear, 
Yuba, Feather, and other streams heading in the region where hydraulic 
mining is practiced, a new kind of soil is now being formed out of the 
materials carried down from the gold-bearing gravels. The enormous 
masses of detritus washed into the streams, filling their upper valleys to 
the height of 60 feet and more with bowlders and gravel, while a muddy 
flood of the finer materials overruns the valley lands in their lower 
course, have given rise to a great deal of complaint on the part of 
farmers; and the “mining débris question” has been the subject of 
numerous lawsuits, and of much angry debate in the legislative halls. 
In some cases the lands so overrun are definitively rvined ; in others the 
new soil formed is of fair quality in itself, butas yet unthrifty; in many, 
the best quality of black adobe is covered many feet deep with an un- 
productive “slum.” By the same agency, the beds of the Sacramento 
and its tributaries have become filled to such an extent as to greatly 
obstruct navigation and to cause much more frequent overflows, whose 
deposit, however, appears to improve, in general, the heavy lands of the 
plain, as well as the tules. It is difficult to foresee a solution of this 
question that would be satisfactory to all parties concerned; the more 
as the navigation of the bay itself is beginning to suffer from the accu- 
mulation of deposit, the reddish sediment-bearing waters of the Sacra- 
mento being always distinguishable in front of the city from the blue 
water brought in by the tides. 


NATURAL PASTURES. 


The most obvious agricultural consequence of the climatic features pre- 
viously outlined is that meadows and permanent grass pastures, and: 
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even clover, are practically eliminated from the agricultural system of 
the State. They are possible only where artificial or natural irrigation 
supplies moisture throughout the season; and lands possessing this 
advantage are, thus far, as a rule, too valuable to be devoted to grass 
crops or pasturage. This sounds paradoxical in view of the fact that 
California is noted as a stock-raising country, and that her mountain- 
sides and valleys may be seen dotted with herds and flocks throughout 
the season. ‘ihe newcomer instinctively pities the poor beasts who seem 
to be turned out on these brown slopes to starve from June to Decem- 
ber. And yet when he éxamines them more closely he finds to his sur- 
prise that they are sleek and fat, and are contentedly occupied in picking 
up from the parched and fissured soil something that satisfies hunger; 
varying their diet occasionally by browsing on the foliage of shrubs and 
the lower branches of trees. Several circumstances contribute toward 
rendering these “dry pastures” available. First, and perhaps chief 
among them, is the rapid transition from the growing season to the dry 
in May and June; whereby the grassand other eatable herbage is cured 
into hay in situ, instead of withering slowly and losing its nutriment by 
withdrawal into the roots, or washing into the soil by rains. Hence the 
occurrence of any heavy rain subsequent to the setting-in of the dry 
season is regarded as a calamity by stock-men; for it leaches the dry 
pasturage of its nourishment, renders it unpalatable to stock, and some- 
times causes it to become moldy in part. From the same cause, the 
real lean and hungry season for stock is from the time when the rains 
have begun (October or November) to that when the new grass becomes 
strong enough to afford adequate pasture. The latter epoch, so anx- 
iously looked for, varies greatly from year to year. A universal welcome 
greets the first rain (usually about the middle or end of October), wash- 
ing the dust of months from the evergreen oaks and laurels, and allay- 
ing that of the roads, which has long shrouded every team in an earthy 
cloud. Butitwill not please the farmer if it exceeds the moderate amount 
needed to wash the face of nature, or possibly to enabie him to start his 
plow; for if it should be sufficient to start “the grass” into rapid growth 
at that early period, the chances are that no more may fall until Christ- 
mas, or even later, and that instead a succession of dry northers may 
sear the tender blades, or even dry up their roots. When the rains set 
in later, in November, they are more likely to continue at short inter- 
vals; and then the grass will be in good condition for stock by Christ- 
mas. But at times (as in 1878~79) they may be delayed until near 
Christmas; or having commenced early, they may be interrupted by a 
dry season (as in 1876~77), when the grass may not be available until 
February, and stock, as well as meat-eaters, will have a hard time in- 
deed.. During the growing season numerous native and introduced 
grasses contribute to pasturage. On roadsides and in waste grounds 
one of the commonest and earliest is the wild barley (Hordewm jubatwm), 
commonly called by an unfortunate misnomer ‘“ Foxtail Grass”, which 
is relished by cattle in its early stages, but later becomes not only use- 
less but a serious nuisance, in consequence of the tendency of its barbed 
and pointed spikelets to adhere to any moderately rough object, and, if 
peneirable, to penetrate it by a crawling process, which in the ease of 
clothes soon brings it into unpleasant contact with the skin of the 
wearer; while as a component of hay, or in dry pastures, it is really 
dangerous. Among the best ingredients of the spring pastures are six 
or seven species of native clovers, mostly annuals, and perishing at the 
setting-in of the dry season. 

Apart from sun-cured herbage, properly so called, an important in- 
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gredient of the “dry pastures” is the dry pods of the “bur clover” 
(Medicago denticulata). This hardy plant flourishes under difficulties 
that would discourage most other forage plants from even attempting to 
make a living. When in its season it disputes even the hardest trodden 
paths, roadsides, and pastures with such hardy weeds as the bird grass 
(Polygonum aviculare) and the yellow centaury (Centaurea solstitialis, 
Tocalote of the Mexicans). It lies close to the ground, with small leaves 
and_ flowers; but in time becomes noticeable from being crowded with 
its prickly pods, spirally rolled into pellets, whose hooked bristles cling 
tenaciously to the wool of sheep and impart to it the commercially un- 
profitable epithet of “‘burry.” But however objectionable from the wool- 
grower’s point of view, these burs are among the most substantial ingre- 
dients of the “ dry pastures,” and are eagerly picked up by all animals, from 
the hog to the horse. This bur-clover is among the many plants of 
European derivation which have become so naturalized over the largest 
part of the State that few think of them otherwise than as native weeds. 
The Argonauts of 1849 already found the hills waving with the wild oat 
(Avena fatua) yielding a wild hay which at that time was sold at fabu- 
lous prices, and even now continues to be held in high esteem. Two 
species of crane’s-bill (Hrodium cicutarium and moschatwm) are even more 
common here than in Southern Europe, and the first-named is esteemed 
as one of the most important natural pasture plants, being about the 
only green thing available to stock throughout the dry season, and eagerly 
cropped by them at all times. Its Spanish name of Alfilerilla (signify- 
ing a pin, and now frequently translated into “‘pin-weed”) shows that it 
is an old citizen, even if possibly a naturalized one. 


WEEDS. 


To that process of naturalization of Old-World plants familiar to man- 
kind, the California climate seems to be peculiarly adapted; for the 
commonest and most troublesome weeds of fields and roadsides are 
originally at home on the Mediterranean and Black Sea shores, and not 
usually found growing wild elsewhere. ‘Thus the colza or rape-seed, 
under the common names of white mustard and wild turnip, everywhere 
takes possession of fields and waste places. The same is true, to a less 
extent, of one or two species of mustard proper (Sinapis nigra and ad- 
pressa?) and of the hedge-mustard (Hrysimum officinale). Wven the 
garden radish (Raphanus sativus) has escaped from cultivation to become 
a troublesome weed, often forming large patches, of a delicate rose-tint, 
ina landscape otherwise yellow with mustard and native poppies (Lsch- 
scholtzia). 'The larger mustard, often growing so high as to hide from view 
a man on horseback, is a formidable weed in portions of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys, covering whole sections of land as a thicket, 
through which man or beast penetrates with difficulty. While the 
plants above mentioned embrace those immigrants whose coming and 
displacement of the native vegetation has exerted an important influence 
upon the face of the landscape and the operations of agriculture, there 
are numerous other weeds which, locally, give considerable trouble to 
the husbandman and gardener. The pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis), the 
spurrey (Spergula arvensis), several Old-World chickweeds, the omni- 
present dog-fennel, hog-weed, or wild chamomile (Anthemis Cotula), and. 
among the grasses the soft chess or brome grass (Bromus mollis, not unfre- 
quently miscalled “ buffalo grass”), the annual spear grass (Poa annua), 
the darnel (Lolium temulentum), a numerous contingent of the Goose-foot 
family (Chenopodium album, Bonus Henricus, anthelminthicum, several 
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Amaranths (A. retroflerus, spinosus, and others), the two cockle-burs 
(Xanthiwn spinosum and strumarium), and other homely weeds, both 
of Europe and the Atlantic States, greet the immigrant with their 
familiar, if not altogether welcome, faces. The number of these is con- 
tinually increasing, some being as yet confined to afew localities, as, é. ¢., 
the mouse-tail (Jfyosurus) to the peninsula north of the Golden Gate; 
the Canada thistle to the neighborhood of Chico; while the common 
purslane (Portulaca oleracea) appears dotted, here and there, all over 
the State. The advent of some of these is still historically traceable to 
the importation of some particular lot of seed, or to the unpacking of a 
box or crate of goods packed in straw; and in view of the direct com- 
munication of California by sea with all parts of the world, there is, of 
course, no limit to the possibilities of the importation of both foreign 
weeds and insects, save such as isimposed by climate. The latter, how- 
ever, is so peculiarly cosmopolitan and tolerant, permitting both the 
currant and the orange to flourish in the same orchard, that we may 
fairly expect the weeds and insect pests of India and Siberia to unite in 
worrying the Californian farmer hereafter, unless some preventive meas- 
ures are taken. Even now, the weed question has assumed exceptional 
importance in the agricultural practice of California, in interfering with 
the otherwise so desirable practice of dry sowing in summer-fallowed 
ground; and it is notable that, among the weeds so interfering, there is 
scarcely one of material importance that is a native. The legislative 
action so far taken refers only to the Canada and Scotch thistles; and, 
curiously enough, the law misses its mark so far as the latter is con- 
cerned, the plant intended to be reached by it being in reality not the 
true Scotch thistle (Onopordon), but the milk thistle (Silybum). Among 
the many resinous, clammy plants popularly designated as “ Tar-weed,” 
formidable from their effects on the pants or skirts that brush by them, 
there are several native composites, and (on the Sierra slope) one of the 
Mimosa family, but none is more troublesome than the imported Madia 
(Mf. Sativa), which is everywhere found in fields and waste grounds, 
though nowhere, so far as I know, in cultivation for its oily seeds. 


FORAGE CROPS. 


As already stated, the rainless summers in the part of California 
under consideration exclude from its agricultural system, at least on 
unirrigated land, both permanent meadows and clover. The search for 
forage plants suitable for such climatic conditions was early begun and 
is far from being as yet concluded. The most obvious expedient, 
adopted at the outset and still supplying the bulk of dry forage, is the 
cutting of the ordinary cereal crops for hay before the grain ripens. 
“ Wheat hay” and “barley hay,” which with oats similarly cured con- 
stitute the main mass of the hay crop, are among the Californian oddi- 
ties that first strike the agricultural immigrant. Most of the late-sown 
grain, as well as so much of the early sown as from any cause does not 
promise a good grain crop, and the “volunteer crop” that commonly 
springs up from the seed shed in harvesting the previous season’s grain 
on land left untilled, is devoted to this purpose, for which it generally 
becomes fit some time in May, according to location. Oddly enough, 
embarrassment not uncommonly arises on fresh and strong land from 
the fact that the straw is so strong and tall as to render it unsuitable 
for curing into hay. A great deal, also, is cut at too late a period, when 
the grain is almost full grown—it being well known that it is then that 
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the greatest total weight is harvested; the quality, however, is in that 
case of course injured. 

During hay-making time (end of April to that of May) the weather is 
usually so dry that there is little difficulty about curing. There are no 
sudden thunder-storms to call for a hasty garnering of the hay. Some- 
times, indeed, a late shewer will give a superficial wetting to the shocks, 
necessitating their being seattered for drying; but with ordinary care 
in this respect there is rarely any excuse for damaged or musty hay. 
So hitle danger is there that injury from rains will occur after May, that 
the shocks are often ieft exposed for many weeks to the bleaching action 
of dew and sunshine. The regular practice, however, is to gather them 
into large rectangular ricks, built without much reference to protection 
from rain, but mainly with regard to the convenience for pressing into 
bales. This is mostly done by contract with gangs or “ pressers,” usu- 
ally consisting of four men with a wagon and press, who perambulate 
the country from June to October. These men generally take up their 
lodgings under a hut of bales, which is ali the protection needed at that 
season; and do their own cooking at some point outside of the ring of _ 
plowed ground with which, as a safeguard against fire, the ricks are 
circumscribed. Such hay-baling campaigns are sometimes chosen by 
persons needing a change from sedentary life as an opportunity for re- 
cruiting their health without expense, if not with much pecuniary advan- 
tage. 

Even in this country, but litle hay is handled in California without 
baling; and thus “bale-rope,” from cut bales, is the universally reeog- 
nized material for “tying up things,” from a bundle to a broken wagon. 
Of late years soft iron wire has, to a considerable extent, come into use 
for baling hay; so that to stumble over a bundle of discarded “ bale- 
wires ” in the back yard is not at all out of the ordinary range of events. 

Alfalfa.—Undoubtedly the most valuable result of the search after 
forage crops adapted to the California climate is the introduetion of the 
culture of alfalfa; this being the name universally applied to the variety 
of Lucerne that was introduced into California from Chili early in her 
history, differing from the European plant merely in that it has a tend- 
ency to taller growth and deeper roots. ‘The latter habit, doubtless 
acquired in the dry climate of Chili, is of course especially valuable in 
California, as it enables the plant to withstand a drought so protracted 
as to kill out even more resistant plants than red clover; as a substitute 
for the latter, it is diffienlt to overestimate the importance of alfalfa to 
California agriculture; which will be more and more recognized as a 
regular system of rotation becomes a part of the general practice. At 
first alfalfa was used almost exclusively for pasture and green-soiling 
purposes; but during the last three or four years alfalfa hay has be- 
come a regular article in the general market, occasional objections to its 
use being the result of want of practice in curing. On the irrigated 
lands of Kern, Fresno, and Tulare Counties, three and even four cuts of 
forage, aggregating to something like twelve to fourteen tons ef hay per 
acre, have frequently been made. As the most available green forage 
during summer, alfalfa has become an invaluable adjunct to ali dairy 
and stock farming, wherever the soil can, during the dry season, supply 
any moisture within two or three feet of the surface. 

Grasses.—Of the ordinary pasture and meadow grasses of Europe and 
the East, but a few have to any extent gone into cultivation. One of 
the most unsuited to the climate, viz., Kentucky blue grass, is carefully 
nurtured by daily sprinklings as the chief ingredient of lawns, for which 
the Eastern immigrant generally maintains a preference, often satisfied 
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at an inordinate cost of money and labor, and sometimes of health. <As 
water for household purposes is almost universally kept under pressure 
from elevated tanks or water-works, the hose and lawn sprinkler are 
probably in more general use here than in any other country; and in- 

umerablie attacks of rheumatism and maiarious fever are traceable to 
their intemperate use, even to the injury of the coveted grass itself. But 
few attempts have as yet been made to find an acceptable substitute for 
the costly blue-grass lawn. Among those which promise best are the 
Italian rye grass, which remains green all summer without irrigation in 
the bay climate; and, with proper treatment, doubtless the Bermuda 
grass could also be used. In either case, fuliy six out of seven weekly 
sprinklings might be dispensed with. This rye grass (Loliwm Fialicum, 
multifiorum) has in some districts become so naturalized as to be cat for 
“volunteer hay,” while at other points it is regularly cultivated with ir- 
rigation, if needed. In the tule lands and other naturally or artificially 
irrigated regions, the soft meadow grass (Holcus lanatus), under the 
singularly inappropriate name of “mezquite,” as well as the orchard 
grass (Dactylis glomerata) have come into use for pasture as well as hay; 
but the latter is not found in market. So of the millets (Panieuwm Itali- 
cum, Germanicum), which are locally in use. Of late various species and 
varieties of sorghum are coming into favor; among these especially the 
Dhoura, or Egyptian corn, and the pearl millet (Penniciliara spicata). 
Other forage plants are under trial in various portions of the state; but 
thus far none can compare in importance with the cereal grasses and 
alfalfa. It is probable that hereafter some of the native grasses and 
clovers, now considered as weeds only, will be found profitable for 
culture. 

STOCK-BREEDING AND DAIRYING. 


Prior to the American occupation, the breeding of sheep, horses, and, 
to a less extent, of neat cattle, roaming in flocks over the extensive 
ranches, was the chief occupation of the inhabitants; and to a great 
extent the remnant of the original Spanish-Mexican population still 
clings to the old pursuit, which affords an easy livelihood, and permits of 
indulgence in that dolce far niente which seems to be impossible to the 
“Americanos,” however varied may be the nationalities that compose 
the population of the United States. It thus happens that even where 
the “ranch” and stock are owned by Americans, the herders are toa 
great extent still the native ‘“‘vaqueros,” who, mounted on their hardy 
mustangs, and with the old-time lasso (more properly ‘“‘lazo”), coiled 
around the horn of their high Mexican saddles, and rarely more than a 
rope to guide their steed, may be seen careering around the steep hill- 
sides with a disregard of all the ordinary precautions against the break- 
ing of necks that is quite straining to the nerves of novice lookers-on. 
As a mitter of fact, accidents very rarely happen to these wild riders; 
and their efficiency in keeping in bounds and “eorralling” the cattle in- 
trusted to their care, on the most rugged ground, is remarkable. It is 
but fair to say, however, that their practice has been quite successfully 
imitated by other nationalities, and that many a swarthy herdsman 
nowadays responds more promptly to the Saxon or Norse salutation 
than to that of the Mexiean-Spanish dialect. 

The purely pastoral method of stock-raising is, of course, gradually 
receding before the advance of agriculture proper to the more thinly 
setiled regions; maintaining itself, however, in some of the large ranches 
owned by parties declining to sell to small farmers. The obvious disad- 
vantage of being entirely at the mercy of the seasons, thus sometimes 
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losing in a single dry year all the increase of a previous succession of 
favorable ones, has gone far toward the introduction of a safer system, 
in which the hardy and nutritious alfalfa serves to carry reduced numbers 
of stock of correspondingly higher guality safely through the dry months. 
In few States, probably, is the value of improved breeds more highly 
appreciated than in California; and nowhere, probably, can the best 
strains of the more important breeds be seen in greater perfection. The 
one domestic animal of common note, not as well represented in Cali- 
fornia as elsewhere, is the hog; the obvious cause of the comparative 
neglect being the absence of a sufficiently long and regular period of 
freezing weather, whereby the safe packing and curing of pork, hams, 
&c., is rendered too precarious. While, therefore, fresh pork of excellent 
quality is commonly found in the markets, the supplies of bacon, ham, 
and lard are, as a rule, furnished by the Western States, and partly by 
Oregon. Foremost in numbers among the rest is undoubtedly the sheep, 
in its double capacity of wool-bearer and producer of some of the best 
mutton in the world; a combination which has doubiless contributed 
much to the preference given it on the part of the somewhat inert na- 
tive population. Easily satisfied with scanty pasturage, and in the south- 
ern part of the State scarcely needing shelter, the sheep is the very 
animal for the swarthy inhabitant of the adobe house, who loves to 
take his ease lounging on the airy veranda, asking of fate no luxury 
beyond a due allowance of cigaritos, and not at all envious of the greater 
comforts and riches of his unquiet, hard-working, and ever-scheming 
Saxon neighbor. 

The common sheep of the country, while far from being a high-bred 
animal, is yet superior in many points to the stock commonly found in 
other countries, and its adaptation to the climate has rendered it profit- 
able in cases where improved stock failed to pay. The Spanish Merino, 
whose blood doubtless runs in the veins of the native stock, seems to be 
best adapted to its improvement, and the best of this breed has been 
imported into the State. The wool-clip is among the most important 
products of South California; but it would seem that the attainment of 
the highest quality requires some change from the natural conditions of 
pasturage, which present too great a contrast between the wet and dry 
seasons to insure perfect uniformity of the fiber. This, however, can 
undoubtedly be accomplished by the introduction of the proper forage 
plants. In dry seasons, such as that or 1876~77, the mortality among 
the larger flocks has sometimes amounted almost to annihilation. The 
sheep-owners of the plains, in order to save something, have driven their 
flocks to the foot-hills and valleys of the high sierras, leaving their route 
marked with the festering carcasses of the weaker animals, and sweep- 
ing every green thing before them, to the dismay of the dwellers in the 
invaded regions, who were thus sometimes themselves reduced to extrem- 
ities. In ordinary seasons, this migration has its regular methods and 
routes, the herds ascending the mountains in the wake of the summer’s 
drought, and returning to the foot-hills or plains to winter. 

Of other fleece-bearing animals the Angora or Shawl goat has attracted 
considerable attention, and seems to succeed well; but the industry has 
not as yet assumed large proportions, chiefly, it seems, on account of the 
want of aregular market sustained by competition among the purchasers. 

Of horses.—The Mexican mustang, a rather undersized yet hardy and 
serviceable, but proverbially tricky, race, descended from the Spanish 
breed, and therefore far from being inferior blood, still forms the greater 
portion of the horses in common use in California. The larger American 
horse brought from the Eastern States, although preferred for heavy 
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work, is not so well adapted to the mountains and requires higher feed- 
ing. The two varieties are of course rapidly mixing, and better blood 
than that of many California studs it would be hard to find anywhere. 
Fast horses and fast men have here, perhaps, more than elsewhere been 
the bane of the agricultural fairs, whose real and important objects 
have, until lately, been most frequently swallowed up in that of an 
opportunity for betting and horse-racing, to the disgust of the agricul- 
turists. The introduction of the more useful breeds has not, however, 
been neglected, as is evidenced by the fine Norman and Percheron dray- 
horses seen on the streets of San Francisco. A tolerable riding-horse 
can probably be bought for less money in California than anywhere else 
in the United States, the mustangs (which are generally of light build) 
being bred in large herds on pastures, with little care and therefore 
little expense. But when the excursionist pays twenty or thirty dollars 
for his steed he must not expect to find it trained to gentleness and 
affection, for the ‘“breaking-in” process which these animals undergo 
on the ranches has but few of the features that Mr. Rarey would recom- 
mend. The unwary horseman will pay for his experience by many an 
unexpected nip or kick, or by being left on foot at inconvenient distances 
from his destination, in consequence of a dexterous slip of the rein from 
his arm, a sudden rush under a tree with low branches, or a “bucking” 
process of exceptional suddenness and violence. The mustang will, 
ordinarily, abandon these practices in proportion as it feels that the 
rider is “up to” its tricks; but the latter should never be found alto- 
gether off his guard against them, as he might safely do with a well- 


* educated horse. 


The neat cattle of California, previous to the American occupation, 
were chiefly of a type whose ancestry may still be seen on the pastures 
of Andalusia—a middle-sized race, lightly built, bearing medium, long, 
but aggressively-pointed horns, which, combined with an irritable tem- 
perament and a fair capacity for speed, render the proximity of a herd 
of these cattle not altogether pleasant to the novice. Like its cousin, 
the Texas Long-horn, now familiar to the West, it is a hardy, prolific race, 
yielding a fair quality of beef, and a thick and tough hide, well adapted 
either to the production of sole leather or to that of the strong rawhide 
thongs, which serve the Mexicans in place of rope, twine, nails, and 
other domestic appliances deemed indispensable by more pampered 
nations. As milkers, however, its cows are a failure; nor are its oxen 
remarkable for either docility or disposition to engage in agricultural 
pursuits, being the natural result of a nomadic life on wild pastures, from 
which they were driven in and “corraled,” for branding or slaughtering, 
only a few times in the course of the year. All this, of course, has 
materially changed since the advent of the American. The immigrants 
brought their cattle with them over the plains, and found no reason to 
exchange the progeny of these for the pugnacious natives. The latter 
have, therefore, greatly diminished in numbers, and are little seen in 
the more populous regions, retiring before the advance of culture like 
their original masters. The gentler race that accompanied the Ameri- 
cans across the Rocky Mountains now dots the plains and foot-hills of 
the Great Valley of California; and since their weaker brethren mostly 
perished on that trying and weary voyage, a process of selection has 
taken place, as a result of which the worst breeds of “scrubs” are rarely 
seen in the State. Moreover, the tendency to improvement that is so 
apparent in the use of perfected appliances of every kind has manifested 
itself at least equally in the importation of the best breeds of neat cat- 
tle, among which the Short-horn, Jersey, Alderney, and Ayrshire, and 
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to some extent the Devon, have found especial acceptance, and are rep- 
resented by some of their best strains. Much discussion prevails as yet 
in regard to the relative merits of the varicus breeds under the peculiar 
climatic conditions of California; but already they are beginning to be- 
come localized in accordance with their several adaptations to local eli- 
mates, which can be found to suit all; and perhaps in time the tawny 
race of the Swiss Alps will find a congenial range on the Sierra Nevada. 

The production of beef is as yet limited by the requirements of home 
consumption ; but the dairy interest is rapidly assuming a wider range, 
and with an increasing knowledge of the modifications of the processes 
demanded by climatic conditions, the quality of dairy products is im- 
proving so much that as a market for all but the choicest kinds, Cali- 
fornia will soon be closed to the Eastern producer, and will, perhaps, 
compete with him in foreign markets. The average quality of the milk 
supplied to San Francisco and Oakland, from the numerous “ dairy 
ranches” cn the coast and bay and in the Coast Range, is greatly supe- 
rior to that generally found in Hastern cities; one obvious reason being 
that in the absence of distilleries there is no opportunity or temptation 
to feed the cows on unhealthy cffal; nor do the sleek and healthy cows 
that range the breezy hills of the coast ever need to be propped or slung 
up in order to enable them to stand the miiking process. It is believed 
that an undue increase of bulk from a too free use of the pump is all 
that the milk consumers of these cities ever have to complain of. 

Buiter is now very generally of fair quality, some brands being quite 
up tothe “ gilt-edge” standard. It is usually sold in rolls supposed to 
weigh two pounds, but in reality always several ounces below that ~ 
weight—a circumstance so well understood, however, that the practice 
hardly amounts to deception. The price per roll rarely falls below 50 
cents to the consumer, and ranges more generally from 60 cents to $1.10 
about Christmas time, when even that which has been packed in casks 
with salt during the spring and summer brings 70 cents. 

The intimate connection (to the housekeeper at least) of butter with 
eggs Suggests a few words on that subject in this place. The demand 
for eggs is unusually large in California cities, in consequence of the 
commonly prevailing practice of not only single men and wemen, but 
also small families in moderate circumstances, living in lodgings, and 
taking an easily made breakfast of eggs, bread, and coffee, thereafter 
going to the restaurant for dinner, and thus avoiding the pains and 
pleasures of housekeeping. Whatever may be said of the desirability 
of this practice in a social point of view, it manifests its effects in the 
price of eggs, which rarely falls below 30 cents per dozen to the con- 
sumer, and is more frequently among the fifties and upward; even so, 
fowls cannot often be bought at less than 80 cents apiece, and $1 is a 
common price. Poultry-keeping is therefore a very remunerative pur: 
suit when judiciously managed, since feed is as cheap as elsewhere; and 
it is one of the industries which have not, as yet, been overdone. There 
are no special difficulties to be overcome in poultry-raising in Califor- 
nia; yet a great deal of money has been lost in attempts made by per- 
sons unfamiliar with its proper management. There is no lack of the 
improved breeds, but among them the Leghorns seem to enjoy the widest 
acceptance at this time. 

Apiculture is common throughout the State, and nowhere is the prod- 
uct of the bee of finer flavor, or marketed in a more attractive form. 
The best of improved hives are in common use, and the market is always 
supplied with the frames filled with the delicate, almost white, comb. Of. 
course the improved varieties of bees have been introduced, and in the 
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southern part of the State especially this industry is practiced on a 
scale not often to be met with elsewhere, as can readily be seen from 
the figures showing the export, amounting in 1878 to no less than three 
and a half millions of pounds. How kindly the honey-bee takes to even 
the desert region of that country is well illustrated in what has been 
supposed by many to be a “snake” story, but what is an unquestion- 
able fact; namely, that some miners prospecting in Arizona struck a 
regular ‘‘fissure vein” of honey in a rocky ridge, where the bees had 
_ been making deposits for years, and, although the vein-contents were 
not what they had been searching for, they teok to it Kindly and worked 
it, extracting therefrom a fabulous amount of honey. Another adven- 
turous colony took possession of the court-house cupola at San Ber- 
nardino, and had accumulated several hundred pounds of honey when 
discovered. The beeis very fond of the flower of the mountain sage 
(Artemisia), as weil as of a number of other desert plants, and is thus 
afforded unlimited pasture through three-fourths of the year. It seems 
that certain kinds of flowers, not yet identified, impart to the honey a 
tendency to become turbid after straining, from the separation of minute 
white crystals, whose nature has not as yet been ascertained. Such 
honey, whose other qualities are generally of the highest, has been un- 
justly suspected of adulteration in Kastern and English markets. The 
prejudice arising from this merely conventional defect will soon be 
overcome, and South California will doubtless become one of, if not the 
largest, honey-producing country of the world. 

Stik-culiwre is at present almost extinct in California in consequence 
of the reaction against the mania for this industry that began in the 
State some eighteen years ago and raged with unabated fury for several 
years, inflicting severe losses upon those who indulged in the popular 
' delusion that the silkworm would thrive in the State without any special 
precautions in the way of shelier and such intelligent care as can be 
given only by those-versed in its treatment. Some of the airy sheds 
that were supposed to be an adequate protection against the compara- 
tively slight changes of temperature are still extant, as monuments of 
that flush period when mulberry trees were thought to be the only nur- 
sery stock worth having. It can hardly be doubied that the advantages 
oitered by a climate in which the food of the worm is available during 
all but two or three months in the year, yet free from the excessive heat 
that elsewhere militates against the insect’s well-being, will ultimately 
assert themselves in the resumption of silk-culture in a calmer mood. 
It has been very successfully ketp up, on a small scale, by Mr. Gustavus 
Neumann, of San Francisco, showing pretty conclusively that it is not 
the nature of the climate, but adverse commercial and industrial cireum- 
stances that at present keep the rise of silk-culture in check. 

Alongside of the useful animals of California, some mention of the in- 
jurious ones should also bemade. The grizzly bear and puma, or Califor- 
nia lion, have ceased to possess more than an occasional local interest 
to farmers ; but the sneaking coyote, freed from the competition of the 
stronger animals, finds the conditions of his existence rather improved 
than otherwise by the multiplication of flocks on the mountain sides, 
where the thick “chaparrel” affords him a refuge from which it is not 
easy to dislodge him. Both he and the wildcat still range in sight of 
“the city,” and make their presence felt in occasional inroads upon val- 
uable flocks. But the damage thus done is insignificant in comparison 
with the ravages of a much more peaceful animal, to which civilization 
has afforded additional safety and means of subsistence. This is the 
ground-squirrel (Sciwrus Fossor), which the immigrant at first is inclined 
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to greet as an old acquaintance, it being very like the gray squirrel of 
the Western woods. It lives, however, exclusively in underground bur- 
rows, each occupied by from two to thirty individuals; and from this 
safe retreat it levies its assessments upon the grain-fields with all the 
certainty and pertinacity of the tax-gatherer, not unfrequently harvest- 
ing as its share over one-half of the growing crop, and pursuing the 
grain into the stacks and sacks, and even to the barn itself. Passing 
through the grain-fields after harvest, one may see the wary little ani- 
mals scattering hastily to their holes by hundreds, like young spiders 
from a nest; then, turning on their heels in the burrow, they will sit 
erect at the entrance, uttering a peculiar whistle, the signal of danger 
to their neighbors. The pot-hunter, imagining that he has a fine chance, 
will find them drop into their holes at the very instant that he pulls the 
trigger; and should he succeed in putting a few shot through its tough 
hide, the chances are that the wounded animal will wriggle into its hole, ° 
out of reach, before the marksman has time to reach the spot. While 
not first-class eating, yet both their carcasses and skins find a seady 
sale; but even skilled hunters appear to make but little impression upon 
their numbers in favorable ground. Wheat poisoned with strychnine is 
the remedy that has been thus far most used for their destruction, but 
the want of codperation by neighbors renders all efforts for their exter- 
mination futile, and other domestic animals, as well as the farmers’ 
friends, the birds, too often fall sole victims to the poison. Legislative 
enactments also have failed to prove efficient in compelling united action. 
Of late the use of carbon bisulphide has been introduced with a fair 
degree of success; and whenever the home manufacture shall so reduce 
the price of this substance as to bring 1t within the farmers’ reach, there 
may be reasonable hope that the “squirrel nuisance” will be abated. __ 

Another animal equally destructive on a smaller scale is the gopher 
(Thomomys Umbrinus), an animal of the aspect of a small rat, with a 
short, stumpy tail. Its shallow, winding burrows are marked by small 
piles of earth-crumbs at their outlets, and by the unaccountable dying- 
out of trees, shrubbery, and flowers when at their best, the animal feed- 
ing on their roots unperceived. The gopher can do little damage where 
the ground is kept in perfect tilth, and leaves in disgust when it finds 
its burrows falling in “bebind it. But in plantations of young trees, in 
lawns, and the like, its ravages are most grievous, and difficult to check. 

Of insects, the Phylloxera, and the “‘ scale-bugs” attacking the pear and 
orange, are those most complained of. The Colorado potato-bug does 
not seem to have made its way across the mountains. ‘The Rocky Moun- 
tain locust-grasshopper is reported to have made its appearance occa- 
sionally in the mountain counties; but it is possible that other species 
have been mistaken for it when, as sometimes happens, they have ap- 
peared in unusual numbers. This year an invasion by one of these 
(Cdipoda Atrox) is reported as doing serious damage in Sierra and Tu- 
lare Counties. The caterpillar, which occasionally appears in countless 
numbers, completely denuding the live-oaks, and is then scarcely seen 
for several years, seems to be gradually enlarging the scope of its appe- 
tite, and attacks the orchards. ‘The cut-worm and codling-moth also 
are increasingly complained of ; yet, on the whole, insect pests do not as 
yet excite much alarm in California, despite the fact that they are unde- 
niably on the increase, both in numbers of the same species and in new 
ones being constantly introduced by sea and land. 


CEREAL CROPS. 


Of all the field crops grown in the State, wheat is the most j:portant 
at this time. It was the first culture on a large scale introduced on the 
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subsidence of the gold fever, and the returns received proved to be so 
much greater and more certain than those from the placer mines that 
it extended rapidly, and has ever since remained the largest and most 
generally appreciated product of California agriculture. The amount 
produced in 1878, an average year, was 22,000,000 of centals, of which 
8,069,825 were exported as grain, and about 500, 000 barrels of flour. In 
the markets of the world the wheats of the Pacific coast are noted for 
their high quality—the plumpness and light color of the “ berry,” and 
the high percentage of first-class flour it furnishes i in milling, At home 
the extraordinarily high product per acre of forty to sixty bushels, and 
even more, under very imperfect tillage, for a number of consecutive 
years, forms a strong incentive to this culture. Nor is the California 
wheat-grower obliged to be very careful in the choice of his seed. Prob- 
ably every known variety of wheat bas in the course of time been 
brought and tried here; but all, in a short time, seems to assume very 
nearly the same peculiar California type, upon which, in fact, it would 
seem hard to improve materially. It is almost ludicrous, ‘at times, 
to compare the eastern seed with its California offspring, which has 
undergone the ‘swelling process” of one season’s growth in her generous 
soil and climate. It is but fair to say that substantially the same 
peculiarities are observable in the wheats of Oregon, grown in the 
valley of the Willamette and on the plains of the Upper Columbia. Since 
the growing season in the greater part of California extends, with little 
interruption from cold, from the beginning of November to June, the 
distinction between winter and spring grain is also in a great measure 
lost. The farmer plows and sows as early as practicable, watching his 
chances between rains, in November and December if he can, in March 
if he must, or at any convenient time between; increasing the amount 
of seed sown per acre in proportion as there remains less time for the 
grain to tiller. Should the ears fail to fill, he can still make hay. 

Much discussion has been had concerning the merits of early as 
compared with late sowing. The objections against the former practice 
are that copious early rains may start the growth too rapidly, the 
chances being that in that case but little more water will fall until 
Christmas. Itis true a the weather-wise may sometimes gain ma- 
terially by delay in sowing; but the general result of experience seems 
to be that it is bétter in the long run to take the risk of having to sow 
twice, rather than that of being kept from sowing at all, until ‘too late," 
by persistent rains. It has therefore become a very common practice to 
“dry-sow” grain in summer-fallowed land in September and October. 
The seed lies quiescent in the parched and dusty ground until called 
forth by the rains, and in clean fields and ordinary seasons such grain 
generally yields the highest returns. The preparation of the ground 
for the crop on the large wheat farms is usually made by means of 
gang-plows with from two to six shares, drawn by from three to five 
horses or mules, three animals very commonly walking abreast. <At 
the critical season it is not uncommon to see half a dozen such imple- 
ments and teams at work in a single field, closely followed by a wagon 
carrying seed-grain and the centrifugal sower, which showers the grain 
upon the fresh-turned furrows, in strips thirty or more feet wide. Before 
the day ends the great (usually flexible) harrows have also performed 
their work, and 30 or 40 acres of what was a stubble field in the morn- 
ing have been converted into a well-seeded grain field. Of late, appli- 
ances for seeding and covering have been attached to the gang-plows 
themselves, so that the whole task is performed in one operation—cer- 
tainly the perfection of labor-saving machinery. Seed drills are as vet 
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in but limited use; although nowhere, probably, would drilling be more 
desirable, in order to admit of subsequent culture, for want of which 
crops often totally fail on the heavier soils. During the rainy season 
the covering is often dene by rolling alone, and on harrowed ground 
the roller is frequently used later in the season, in order to compact the 
surface so as to mitigate the drying effects of “ northers.” 

In the grain harvest (which begins in the second week of June) the 
“wholesale” mode of procedure is equally prevalent. The seythe is 
used only to cut the way, and that on small farms; then follows the 
reaper, hired if not owned by the farmer himself. But the binding and 
shocking process that is to sueceed is far too slow for the large grain- 
grower, who has his hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of acres to 
reap within the short time allowed by the exceedingly rapid maturing, 
which threatens him with serious loss by shedding, the air being at 
that season very dry even at night. His implement is the giant header, 
pushed into the golden fields by from four to eight horses. Its vibrat- 
ing cutters clip off the heads with only a few inches of straw attached, 
on a swath 16 and even 28 feet wide, while a revolving apron carries the 
laden ears to a wagon driven alongside, and having a curious, wide, 
slanting bed for their reception.. Several of these wagons drive back 
and forth between the swatis and the steam thresher, where, within half 
an hour, the grain that was waving in the morning breeze may be sacked 
ready for shipment to Liverpool. Even this energetic mode of procedure, 
however, has appeared too slow to some of the progressive men in busi- 
ness, and we have seen a wondrous and fearful combination of header, 
thresher, and sacking-wagon moving in procession side by side through 
the doomed grain. If this stupendous combination and last refinement 
shall prove practically successful, we shall doubtiess next see the flour- 
ing-mill itself form a part of this agricultural pageant. Where farming 
is not done on quite so energetic a plan, the reaped and bound grain 
being at that season perfectly safe from rain, is left either in shocks or 
stacks until the threshing party comes around, mostly with a portable 
engine often fed with straw alone, to drive the huge “ separator,” whose 
combined din and pufling will sometimes startle late sleepers, as it sud- 
denly starts up in the morning from the mest unexpected places. Two 
wagons usually aided by some “ bucks” (a kind of sledge-rake, which 
also serves to remove the straw from the mouth of the thresher) feed 
the devouring monster. In an ineredibly short time the shocks or stacks 
are cleared away and in their stead appear square piles of turgid grain- 
sacks and broad, low hillocks of straw. Both products often remain 
thus for six or eight weeks, the grain getting so thoroughly dry in the 
interval that there is frequently an overweight of five or more per cent. 
when, after its long passage in the damp sea air, the cargo reaches 
Liverpool. The moral question thus arising as to who is entitled to 
the benefit of this increase I will not pretend to determine; but ths 
producers say that they rarely hear of any diiferences in their favor. 

The manner of disposing of the straw is one of the weakest points of 
California agriculture. Near to cities or cheap transportation, much of 
it is baled like hay, and finds a ready market, but in remote districts 
it is got rid of by applying the torch; and these ‘‘ straw fires” habitually 
redden the autumn skies as do the prairie fires in the western States, 
covering the whole country with a smoke haze, as a faint reminiscence 
of the Indian summer, which is not otherwise well-defined on the Paciiic 
coast. This holocaust of valuable materials, which might be made the 
means of some slight return of plant-food tothe soil, is astanding reproach 
to those who practice it; yet they have some excuse in the fact that the 
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peculiarities of the climate do not make it as easy to convertit into 
_manure as is the casein countries having summer rains. For in winter 
the temperature is, after all, too low to favor rapid decay, while during 
the summer months, the intense drought soon puts an end to fermenta- 
tion. It therefore takes two seasons to render the straw fit for plowing 
in; and in the mean time, as left by the thresher, it occupies considerable 
ground. As yet, the conviction that straw-burning is penny-wisdom 
and pound-foolishness has not gained sufiicient foothold to induce the 
majority of wheat-growers to take the pains of putting the straw into 
stacks with concave tops, to collect and retain the water. But those 
who have done so report thatthe resulting improvement of the soil pays 
well for the trouble. The practice of burning will, of course, disappear 
so soon as the system of large-scale planting gives way, as it soon must, 
to that of mixed farming on a smaller seale. 

Of the other cereals, Barley and Oats, are the only ones that can as 
yet lay ciaim to general importance; and the methods of culture are 
much the same. Like the wheats, so the barleys of California are of 
exceptionally fine quality, that of the ‘‘Chevalier” variety being so 
eagerly sought for by eastern brewers that but little of it finds its way 
into California-brewed beer. The common (six and four rowed) barleys 
are, however, themselves of such high quality that the absence of the 
highest grade grain is certainly not perceptible in the quality of the 
beers, into which, unlike most of its eastern brethren of Saint Louis 
and Chicago, nothing but barley and hops find their way. The various 
kinds of Oats are produced for home consumption only, the difficulty 
being very commonly that the straw becomes so strong as to interfere 
seriously with its use for forage. Rye is grown to some extent in the 
mountain counties, and yields a splendid grain, called for chiefly by the 
taste of the German population for rye bread, Some Polish wheat 
(Triticum polonicom) is grown under the name of ‘“‘white rye.” Maize is 
thus far grown, but to a small extent compared with wheat, barley, 
and oats; not, however, because of any difficulty in producing corn, 
which, both as to quality, size, and yield per acre, can compete with 
any in the Mississippi Valley. The large foreign element in the popu- 
lation limits the demand for corn-meal, and, as before remarked, on ac- 
count of the mild winters, hog-raising on a large scale is not likely to 
become important in the State. A good deal, however, is planted for 
green-soiling purposes in connection with dairies. The planting is gen- 
erally done very late in April, and in May after everything else has been 
attended to, since in the coast climate a crop of corn is often made 
without a drop of rain from the time of planting, when the season has 
been one of abundant moisture. Of late, several millets, and among 
them especially the Dhoura or Egyptian corn, are coming into favor. 
The Dhoura, though not as much relished by cattle as maize fodder, 
will admit of three cuttings each season, when irrigated, and the meal 
made from its grain is by many preferred to corn-meal, while as a 
chicken-feed it is, apparently, superior to anything else. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIELD CROPS. 


Of other field crops, the “beans” that formed the chief solace of the 
Argonauts of early days are still prominent, especially where the Mex- 
ican element is somewhat strong. To them “ frijoles” are still the stait 
of life, supplemented by the * tamales,” the native preparation of the 
“roasting-ears” of green corn, 

The Lrish potatoes grown in California are not, as a rule, of first qual- 
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ity, but incline to be watery. The tuber is largely imported from Utah 
under the name and style of ‘‘ Salt Lake potatoes,” albeit much that is 
sold under that brand is of California growth. The sweet-potato flour- 
ishes especially in the lighter soils of the coast south of San Francisco ; 
its quality would not be likely to be criticised by any but those who 
have been accustomed to the product of the Gulf States or of the An- 
tilles. 

The big pumpkins of California have acquired a world-wide reputation 
not unlike that enjoyed by the seaserpent. The unprejudiced observer, 
however, readily appreciates the fact that when a well organized pump- 
kin has ten months’ time to grow instead of three or four, it has every 
reason to give a corresponding account of its stewardship. But while a 
laudable ambition to excel may result in the production of three-hun- 
dred-pound pumpkins, it is but fair to say they are not the rule; being 
inconvenient to handle, and, like other organisms exceeding a certain 
age, inclined to be hard and tough. The same is true of mammoth 
beets (mangel-wurzel), carrots and turnips, which, when left out in the 
field during a mild winter, continue incontinently to grow and develop 
until the time comes to put in another crop. . The dairy-men and stock- 
breeders raise these crops largely and are chiefly responsible for the pro- 
duction of the monsters. 

The sugar-beet succeeds admirably in a large portion of the State, and 
in appropriate locations yields a juice of extraordinary richness; as 
much as 19 per cent. is clarified in some cases (but I can vouch for 15 
only from personal experience), and a fair degree of purity. Several 
prosperous beet-sugar factories already exist, the failures reported hav- 
ing apparently been due to mismanagement. It is difficult to see why, 
with such material and the possibility of keeping up the supply for nine 
months by the planting of successive crops, this industry should not be- 
come one of the most important and lucrative in the State, and fully 
able to compete with any sugar-cane planting that may hereafter be in- 
troduced in the southern portion of the coast. 

Hop growing is an important industry in the middle portion of the 
State, especially in the Sacramento Valley and in the Russian River 
region, north of San Francisco Bay. The product is of excellent quality, 
and is much sought after by Eastern brewers. 

Of other crops of minor or only local importance may be mentioned 
the culture of pea-nuts, chiefly in the coast region south of San Fran- 
cisco; of the chiccory root, in the neighborhood of Stockton, supplying a 
large amount of the parched and ground “old government Java coffee” 
sold by grocers. In the same neighborhood the culture of the “ Persian 
insect-powder plant” (Pyrethrum carneum) is being successfully carried 
out, the product being in very general requisition on account of the 
prevailing abundance of fleas. This neighborhood supplies a quality of 
mustard that is somewhat overwhelming to the novice, and even for 
plasters should be diluted with flour. Were rape-seed oil in demand, 
the fact that the whole State is overrun with the plant that produces it, 
as a most troublesome weed, proves what could be done with it if fos- 
tered. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Nothing, probably, strikes the new-comer to California more forcibly, 
and nothing certainly more agreeably, than the advantages offered by a 
climate where plants can ordinarily be kept growing from ten to twelve 
months in the year, provided water is supplied. The immigrant desir- 
ing to make a home for himself is delighted to find that the rapid growth 
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of shrubbery and flowers—and among them many that he has so far 
‘seen only nurtured in greenhouses—will enable him to create around 
him in the course of three seasons, on a bare lot, a home atmosphere 
that elsewhere it would have required ten or more years to establish. 
The housewife, however industriously disposed, is not ill-pleased to find 
herself relieved from the annual pressure of the “ preserving season ” 
by the circumstance that fresh fruits are in the market at reasonable 
rates during all but a few weeks in the year; so that a few gallons of 
jellies is all that is really called for in the way of “putting up.” It is 
not less pleasing to her, as well as to the rest of the family, that a good 
supply of fresh vegetables is at her command at all seasons, and that 
the Christmas dinner, if the turkey does cost 30 cents a pound, may be 
graced with crisp lettuce, radishes, and green peas just as readily as it may 
be celebrated by an open-air picnic on the green grass under blooming 
bushes of the scarlet gooseberry. Of course there are seasons of prefer- 
ence for each vegetable, but among the great variety naturally intro- 
duced by the various nationalities there are few that cannot be found 
in the San Francisco market at almost any time in the year—if not 
from local culture, then from some point between Los Angeles and 
the mouth of the Columbia. The truck-gardens are largely in the hands 
of the Italians and Portuguese, who have brought with them from their 
home habits of thrift; and their manure piles, windmills for irrigation, 
and laborious care of their unceasing round of crops on a small area, 
render their establishments easy of recognition. Their products are 
distributed partly by themselves, partly by the ubiquitous Chinese 
huckster, trotting with his two huge baskets under a weight that few 
Caucasians would carry for any length of time. Not a few Chinese also 
are engaged in the truck-farmiig business. The vegetables are in gen- 
eral of excellent quality, and it may be truly said that in no city in the 
United States is the general quality of fare so good, so well adapted to 
every variety of taste, and, last but not least, so cheap, as in the city of 
the Golden Gate; and nowhere is the decoration of even the humblest 
homes with flowers and shrubbery more universal and at the same time 
so generously aided by nature. 

In no department of industry, probably, is the reputation of Califor- 
nia better established than in regard to fruit culture. Its pears seem to 
have been the pioneers in gaining the award of special excellence; grapes 
and cherries have rapidly taken a place alongside, and, last, oranges 
and lemons have come to dispute the palm with Sicily and the Antilles. 
The most striking peculiarity of California fruit culture is its astonish- 
ing versatility, not to say cosmopolitanism; for the variety of fruits 
capable of successful euiture within the limits under consideration in 
this article probably exceeds, even at this time, that found elsewhere in 
any country of similar extent, and is constantly on the increase by the 
introduction of new kinds from all quarters of the globe. Doubtless, in 
time, each district will settle down to the more or less exclusive produc- 
tion of certain kinds found to be most profitable under its particular cir- 
cumstances, so far as the large-scale cultures are concerned; but who- 
soever raises fruit mainly for home consumption will hardly resist the 
temptation offered by the possibility of growing side by side the fruits 
of the tropics and those of the north temperate zone—the currant and 
the orange, the cherry and the fig, the strawberry and the pineapple, 
the banana and plantain, as well as the apple and the medlar. It 
would be supposed that the quality of these products must of necessity 
suffer grievously under the stress of their mutual concessions of habit; 
and this, of course, is true as regards the highest qualities of the ex- 
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tremes, under the judgment of the expert, but unperceived to a surpris- 
ing degree by the taste of the public in the general market. The oranges 
grown in some of the sheltered valleys of the Coast Range, and on the 
red soils of the Foot Hills, as far north as Butte County, often success- 
fully dispute the precedence of the preduct of Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino. 

In view of the short time within which this industry has developed, 
and of the multitude of nationalities which have taken part therein, itis © 
not surprising that many important questions relating to it should still 
remain unsettled, and that the best regular routine for the several dis- 
tricts, or even for general practice, should as yet not have been estab- 
lished. Too many different varieties, whose adaptation to the local and 
general climate is undetermined, fill the orchards, and give rise to im- 
mense quantities of unmarketable fruit, that ultimately fall to the share 
of cattle and hogs. The high price of labor and of transportation from 
remote districts condemns another large part to a similar fate, especially 
in favorable seasons, when the local market soon becomes glutted with 
fruit unable to bear shipment to the East. Curiously enough, even at 
such times, the prices of fruit to the consumer are generally higher than 
is the case at corresponding times in the Western States, showing irref- 
ragably that the cost of production is higher, and consequently that 
only fruit of high quality can bear exportation. Inattention to this 
point has rendered unprofitable, or worse, many of the refrigerator-car 
shipments heretofore made, and the same want of proper care in assort- 
ing the various qualities is one of the chief canses of frequent business 
failures of those supplying the markets of San Francisco. This practice, 
however, is fast being improved upon, and the disposal of the surplus 
fruit by drying is beginning to relieve, to a very great extent, the glut that 
has often depressed prices below the paying point. The exportation of 
dried fruits of all kinds is doubtless destined to become one of the most 
important branches of agricultural industry in the State, both en account 
of quality and of the natural facilities for the drying process offered by 
the dry summer air. It is found to be absolutely necessary to exclude 
in the drying operations all access of insects, which otherwise lay their 
eggs on the fruit and spoil it within a year. This is now very generally 
and effectually accomplished by the use of the best drying apparatus, not 
uncommonly in co-operative factories erected by companies or granges. 
The quality of the prunes, plums, apricots, pears, &c., cured by some of 
these establishments is not behind the best of the kind imported from 
France and Italy, but as yet the neatness and convenience of the pack- 
ages 1s not so generally what would be necessary to render them equally 
attractive to the purchaser. 

While the orange, lemon, lime, and other sub-tropical fruits are more 
or less in cultivation up ‘to the northern third of the State, they form the 
specialty of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and adjoining counties, where 
also the pineapple, banana, guava, and other more strictly tropical fruits 
are mainly under trial. Ina meastire, what has been said above of the 
more northern fruits applies here also. While much fruit of the highest 
quality is produced, much also is still in the experimental stage, and some 
very poor lots are occasionally thrown upon the market. The subject 
has lately, however, been earnestly taken in hand by the young but 
proportionally energetic Horticultural Society of South California, in 
which a number of the most intelligent men have combined to determine 
in the shortest possible time, by systematic experiments, discussion, and 
scientific investigation, in connection with the agricultural department 
of the university, the practically important questions relating to this 
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culture. While the orange and lemon product is marketed without dif- 
ficulty and at good prices, the millions of excellent limes borne by the 
hedges customary in the southern part of the State are still mostly 
allowed to decay where they fall. The manufacture of citric acid can 
hardly fail before long to put an end to this waste of precious material. 
The pomegranate, which is to some extent similarly used, generally 
finds a ready sale for its fruit. The olive,so generally found around the 
old missions as a relic of the past, has not so far found its place in gen- 
eral culture; and on the shelves of the grocers in the cities we still find 
the same mixtures of cotton-seed, peanut, and other oils, with a modicum 
of the genuine product of the olive, that form the standing complaint of 
salad-eaters throughout the United States. The subject of clive culture 
has of late attracted considerable attention, and small quantities of ex- 
cellent oil have been made in various parts of the State, proving beyond 
cavil that its production can be made an important industry. The cul- 
ture of the fig in California is coextensive with that of the vine, and 
both fresh and dried fruit of the highest quality is found in the market. 

Asio nuts, the European walnut, Italian chestnut, and almond are those 
whose culture on a large scale has been successfully carried out. The 
filbert may also be mentioned. Of these, the almond has been made 
the subject of the largest experiments, and, as might be expected, there 
have been numerous disappointments in consequence of the selection 
of unsuitable localities, subject to light frosts at the time of bloom. 
The best results have been obtained in situations moderately elevated 
above the valleys, ‘‘ thermal belts,” where the cold air cannot accumu- 
late. The quality of the product leaves nothing to be desired, where 
proper care is had in selection of varieties. 

The Japanese persimmon promises here, as in the Southern United 
States, to prove an important acquisition. The jujube, the carob, the 
pistachio nut, and many others are under trial. 

Of small fruits, the strawberry is in the market during the twelve 
months of the year. Raspberries and blackberries are largely grown, 
both for market and canning. The currant is of especial excellence 
and size, and is extensively grown between the rows in orchards. 
Gooseberries have not been altogether successful in general culture. 

A good deal has been said and written about coffee culture. It was 
currently reported that a kind of coffee grew wild in the foot-hills, and 
of course the real coffee must sueceed. The “wild coffee,” however, is 
simply the California buckthorn (Frangula Californica), and of course no. 
more suitable for a beverage than turnip-seed. ‘True, coffee trees are 
now growing at numerous points in the State, but it is not probable 
that the culture will prove a success outside of South California. 


GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE-MAKING. 


The grape-vine was among the culture plants introduced earliest by 
the Catholic missionaries. ‘The similarity of the California climate to 
that of the vine-growing regions of the Mediterranean would naturally 
suggest the probable success of vine culture, corroborated by the fact 
that a native vine, albeit with a somewhat acid and unpalatable fruit, 
grows abundantly along the banks of all the larger streams. The grape 
variety introduced by the missionaries, and still universally known as 
the “ Mission” grape, was probably the outcome of seed brought from 
Spain ; it most resembles that of the vineyards which furnish the “Beni- 
earlo” wine. It is a rather pale-blue, small, round berry, forming at 
times very large and somewhat straggling bunches. It is very sweet, 
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especially in South California, has very little acid, very little astrin 
gency, no definite uavor, and, on the whole, commends itself as a wine- 
grape only by the abundance of its juice and its great fruitfulness. The 
American immigrants found this vine growing neglected around the old 
missions, along with the olive, fig, and pomegranate. It soon attracted 
the attention of the European emigrants from wine-growing countries, 
was resuscitated and propagated, and still forms the bulk of the vineyards 
of California. We have good testimony to the effect that the wines 
made by the missionaries were of very indifferent quality, owing partly, 
of course, to the inferiority of the grape used, but chiefly to the primi- 
tive mode of manufacture; the entire caskage consisting of a few large, 
half-glazed earthenware jars (tinajas), from which the fermented wine 
was rarely racked off, being mostly consumed the same season. Still, 
the luscious grapes and refreshing wines of the missions are dwelt upon 
with all the delight that contrast can impart by travelers just from the 
fiery ordeal of the Arizona deserts or the thirsty plains of the Upper 
San Joaquin. The European wine-makers soon improved vastly upon 
the processes and product of the padres, but, in accordance with the fast 
ideas of the early times of California, they imprudently threw their im- 
mature product upon the general market, and thereby damaged the rep- 
utation of California wines to such a degree that it is only of late years 
that the prejudice thus created has been overcome, not only in conse- 
quence of better methods of treatment, and greater maturity of the 
wines when marketed, but also, and most essentially, by the introduc- 
tion of the best grape varieties from all parts of the world. The result 
is that, at this time, a large part of the wines exported are either par- 
tially or wholly made of foreign grape varieties, and, as a whole, will 
compare favorably with the product of any European country, while 
among the choicer kinds now ripening there are some that will take 
rank with the high-priced fancy brands of France. It is true that so far 
all California-grown wines are recognizable to experts, a peculiar flavor 
difficult to define, which has been called “earthy,” recalling to mind 
that of the wines of the Vaud and of some of Burgundy. But this 
peculiarity remains unperceived by most persons, and is not comparable 
in intensity to the “foxy” aroma of wines made from the American 
grape varieties. 

Another prominent peculiarity of the California wines is that they are 
generally of considerable alcoholic strength, as the result of the intense 
and unremitting sunshine under which they invariably ripen. This is 
especially the case in the Los Angeles region, whose natural wines are 
by many, at first blush, thought to be “fortified,” since they not only 
reach the maximum aleoholie strength attainable by fermentation, but 
even then retain a very perceptible amount of unchanged sugar. This 
circumstance interferes, of course, with the safe daily and sanitary use of 
the native wines at home, and explains the fact that as yet a not incon- 
siderable amount, of French clarets especially, is imported into California 
for table use by the foreign-born population. This folly (for such it 
must be considered in this point of view) has already been in a measure 
remedied by the use of such varieties as the Hungarian ‘“ Yinfandel” 
and others of a more acid and tart character ; and itis quite probable that 
it will be found desirable to limit the time of exposure of the ripe grapes 
to the sugar-making autumn sun in order to restrict still further the 
alcoholic strength of some of the wines. Of course, the German and 
French vintners are difficult to convince that there may be in California 
too much of the blessed sunshine, every hour of which, in their native 
climes, adds to the market value of their product. This is but one of 
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the mavy points in which the vinicultural practice of California seems 
susceptible of improvement. We find elsewhere that long experience 
teaches the vintners of each country how to obtain the best possible re- 
sults under their particular conditions; and it is not surprising that 
during the short period of experience had in California, and with the 
tendency of Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, French, and Germans to 
introduce each the practice of his own country under circumstances so 
different, the best methods and uniformity in quality should not yet 
have become fixed. What is true of wine-making proper is equally so 
of the modes of culture. The padres naturally adopted the system of 
short pruning prevailing in their own country, and the later comers as 
naturally continued it, and, oddly enough, applied it almost indiscrimi- 
nately to the other grape varieties brought from Northern France, Ger- 
many, and Hungary, in some cases even to the varieties of the native 
American stock, altogether unused to such summary treatment. The 
experimental stage in California wine-making is also strikingly evi- 
denced by the great variety of grapes still found in the vineyards of 
progressive growers, as the result of which we find in the markets and 
in fairs a most tempting and beautiful display of the grape varieties of all 
countries; and nothing can be more convincing as regards the peculiar 
adaptability of the State to this industry than the excellence of most of 
these often surpassing in this respect the best of their kind in their 
original homes. Yet we can hardly wonder at this in a climate which 
allows the currant and the orange to ripen side by side. 

Another drawback to the quality of the wines thus far is the tend- 
ency of each vine-grower to make his own wines, involving not only 
an unnecessary multiplication of costly buildings, caskage, &e., but 
also the unfounded assumption that wine-making is an easy thing and 
can be managed by any one having a moderate amount of common 
sense; whereas, on the contrary, the production of the best possible 
result from a given material requires in this case, as in other manufact- 
uring industries, a very considerable amount of knowledge and good 
judgment, which can bein some degree replaced by mere practice only 
‘in countries where long experience has settled all into a regular routine. 
The introduction of large wineries, managed by professional experts, 
(like the magnificent establishment of Buena Vista, near Sonoma Town), 
has gone far toward redeeming the wines of California from the re- 
proach cast upon them by the hasty marketing of first crude efforts, 
which has, until lately, caused much of the native product to be sold 
under foreign labels. They have always possessed at least the merit 
of being made of the grape pure and simple, ungallized and unpainted, 
not so much, perhaps, as the result of superior virtue of wine-makers 
on the Pacific coast as because the superabundance and low price of 
grapes reduces the temptation to adulterate or “correct” the natural 
product to a minimum. .Even within the last few years some vineyards 
in the interior have been in part harvested by turning in hogs; and 
other uses for the surplus product have been sought and found in the 
making of an excellent sirup by evaporation of the must. The growing 
appreciation and consequent better price of California wines will prob- 
ably hereafter prevent recourse to such expedients. 

A detailed consideration of the methods of wine-making is beyond 
the limits of the present article, but it should be said that after the 
picking of the grapes (usually by Chinese) the means and appliances 
used in the succeeding processes are generally (as in other branches of 
agriculture in California) of the most approved and efficient kind, and the 
operations conducted in the most cleanly manner. The reported tread- 
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ing of the grapes by the feet of “ Greasers” in the southern part of the 
State applies only to the pommace destined for distillation into brandy ; 
albeit for certain kinds of wine (e. g., Port) the treading process is deemed 
indispensable in Hurope, and, after all, feet can be washed as clean as 
_ hands. : 

Again, there are in California, as elsewhere, regions whose soil and 
climate favor the development of the highest qualities in wines, while 
there are others whose product, however abundant, good-looking, and . 
pleasant to the palate when fresh from the vine, will fail, even with the 
best management, to yield a beverage fit for exportation. 

The volcanic soils of the beautiful valleys of Napa and Sonoma have — 
thus far achieved the highest general reputation for wines of fine bou- 
quet; yet even there the products of adjacent vineyards sometimes differ 
widely, and these differences are not yet, as a rule, sufficiently consid- 
ered by the producers, or by those who blend the several products for 
market. The red soils of the foot-hills of the Sierra also give high 
promise of fine wines, and in the Coast Range those of the valley of San 
José are noteworthy. The wines made from the sugary berries of Los 
Angeles are, of course, very similar to those of South France, Spain, 
and Portugal—fiery, and with a heavy body, but less “bouquet” than 
those grown farther north. Its least deserving wine (if it may be so 
classed at all) is perhaps the far-famed Angelica; and the mission grape 
almost alone is in bearing there as yet. 

The vineyards planted on the heavier soils of the Sacramento Plain 
yield a large part of the table grapes for the home and Eastern mar- 
kets, and seem destined to become one of the chief regions for the raisin- 
making industry, to which the climate of the great interior basin is, of 
course, especially adapted in consequence of its rainless summers and 
intense, dry heat, sweetening the grape to the utmost and rendering 
the curing process easy. Owing probably to a combination of favora- 
ble soils and good management some of the Muscatel raisins from near 
Woodland, in Yolo County, have proved fully equal to the highest qual- 
ity of those imported from Malaga. Unfortunately the commercial 
standing of California raisins, like that of its wines, has been injured by 
putting into market such as, from the mode of curing, did net possess 
the requisite keeping qualities. The efficient drying apparatus now in- 
treduced obviates this objection, and it is highly probable that raisin- 
making will hereafter take its place, alongside of wine-making, among 
the most important industries of the State. 

Brandy-making, also, has not been neglected, but in consequence ot 
unfavorable Federal legislation has until lately labored under great dis- 
advantages. Most of the native “Aguardiente” has been distilled from 
pommace, and is, of course, rather hot and rank-flavored. In the Los 
Angeles region it is, to a great extent, the “ first run” of the grapes only 
that is made into wine, no presses being used; hence, the brandy made 
from the residue is of higher quality. The distillation of brandy from 
from wine itseif (now so rare in France) from the best of foreign grapes 
has been made aspecialty by General H. Naglee, of San José, and the qual- 
ity of the product is far above that of any imported now in the market. 
That theextensive importation of grape varieties should resultin the intro- 
duction of their formidable enemy the Phyllovera is not surprising ; but 
we may well wonder at the indifference with which that now well-known 
fact is regarded by the majority of wine-growers, even in districtsin which 
the insect has already made its appearance and has shown its power for 
harm. This is due largely to the fortunate, as well as unexpected and 
hitherto unexplained, circumstance that the progress of tbe pest has 
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been remarkably slow as compared with its sweeping advance in Europe, 
though evidently not less sure. It is as though the winged form were 
either not produced at all or very much restricted in its powers of loco- 
motion. It, therefore, seems quite possible to check, and perhaps stamp 
it out by timely precautions. But nothing of the kind has been done, 
and the penalty of this neglect has already been dearly paid in the Sonoma 
Valley, the region chiefly afflicted. Scnoma Mountain seems to have 
proved an effectual barrier against its transmission to the Napa Valley. 
The ravages of the insect are also reported from some other localities, but 
no noteworthy damage has thus far been heard of. Of other vine pests, 
the Oidium and a kind of black-knot are the chief; but, on the whole, 
the damage done has been merely local and easily checked, and it may 
truthfully be said that to the grape-vine, as to the human race, the cli- 
mate of California is exceptionally kind. 


WATTLE BARK. 


(KNOWN IN COMMERCE AS “Mimosa Bark.”) 


In January last a board of inquiry was appointed by the colonial coun- 
cil of Victoria, Australia, to consider and report upon the subject of 
wattle bark, with regard to the indiscriminate stripping of the trees 
caused by the inereasing demand for bark in continental and English 
markets, in addition to the requirements of Victorian tanners, which 
might lead to the early extermination of the trees or to a reduction of 
the supply necessary for the home trade even temporarily. The board 
was also asked to state whether forest regulations could be so framed 
as to conserve and encourage the growth of the wattle trees in order 
that a suificient supply of bark might be insured for local requirements, 
as well as for the maintenance of the export trade. 

From this report it appears that two of the varieties of the wattle 
mentioned are extremely valuable, not only for the tanning material 
they furnish, but for their timber, which can be used for a variety of 
purposes, and for firewood, which is said to be of the very best descrip- 
tion. Their remarkably rapid growth, too, should be taken into consid- 
eration as an important element in estimating their worth. 

Cf the tree known as the wattle in the colony of Victoria, there are 
three species, all of the genus acacia, from which the bark used in tan- 
ning is obiaimed. These are: Acacia pycnantha, commonly known as 
the ‘“broad-leaf,” “golden,” and “green” wattle; Acacia decurrens, or 
black wattle; Acacia dealbata, or silver wattle. The first named has a 
thick, glossy ovate leaf, the bark being thinner and smoother than that 
of either of the others. It is chiefly found in the southwestern part oi 
the colony and along the coast as far as the colony of South Australia. 
its bark is generally considered superior to any other, but the habit ef 
the tree is not so advantageous, being of slower growth and not attain- 
ing such large dimensions as the black and silver species. 

The black wattle is found over all the western district ef Victoria, in 
the northeast, and also in the district of Gippsland. It is of vigorous, 
robust habit, and for commercial purposes is equal to the broad-leatf 
species. I’rom the rapidity of its growth, and the ease with which it 
can be stripped during the proper season, the board considered that, for 
all practical purposes, it was desirable to cultivate this species either 
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alone or with the broad-leaf wattle. The silver wattle, for tanning pur- 
poses, is generally discarded. 

W attles grow on almost any soil, but their growth is most rapid on 
loose sandy. patches, or where ‘the surface has been broken for agricul- 
tural or other purposes. Where the soil is hard or firm it is recom- 
mended that plow-furrows should be made at regular distances of five 
or six feet apart, into which the seed should be dropped. The outer 
covering of the wattle seed is peculiarly tough—hard and horny in char- 
acter—thereby forming a protection which renders the seed compara- 
tively impervious to ordinary germinating influences. It will, therefore, 
be found necessary to employ a more direct agency than simply cover- 
ing the seeds with earth. Water of a little less than boiling tempera- 
ture should be poured on them, and they should be allowed to soak until 
soft. As the seeds are smali and ought to be sown near the surface, a 
very light sprinkling of earth is sufficient. For all practical purposes it 

_would be enough to drop the seeds about one foot apart along the fur- 
rows, in which case about 7,200 seeds would suffice for an acre of land. 
The wattle seed is'cheap, and can be bought for 8s. or 10s. per pound. 
There are about 40,000 seeds of the black wattle to the pound. Those 
of the broad-leaf are one-fourth heavier, and consequently there are not 
more than about 30,000 to the pound. The seeds could, therefore, be 
dropped more plentifully with little additional expense, and the seed- 
lings thinned out at discretion, thereby increasing the chances of a reg- 
ular plantation. On loose sandy soil, on which Acacia-pycnantha can 
best be raised, it might not be even necessary to break up the soil in 
any way; but it should be borne in mind that any opening up of the 
surface would materially accelerate the germination of the seed and 
subsequent growth of the seedlings. On such open sandy soil the fur- 
row line might be dispensed with and the seeds scattered broadcast. 
When the young trees attain the height of three or four feet the lower 
branches should be pruned off, and every effort afterwards made to keep 
the stems straight and clear, in order to facilitate the stripping and 
nduce an increase in the yield of bark. In ali instances where atten- 
tion is paid to the cultivation of wattles as a source of income, care 
should be taken to replace every tree stripped by successional sowings, 
in order that there should be as little variation in yield as possible. 

The: wood of the wattle is of considerable value for industrial pur- 
poses. It can be readily utilized for cask staves, for axle spokes, for 
ax and pick handles, and many other articles requiring a tough and 
durable grain. When dried, it forms the best fire-wood known for culi- 
nary and all domestic purposes, also for ovens and furnaces. It emits 
a clearer and greater heat than other firewood. The wattles may be 
utilized aiso for fencing, the trunks making top rails of the best de- 
scription. The commercial uses of the wattles are multifarious, as, in 
addition to the value of the bark and the wood, a good profit may be 
derived from the sale of the gum which exudes from the trees. Recently 
the price of Australian gum has increased thirty per cent. in the conti- 
nental and English markets. 

The character of the soil appears to affect, to some extent, the quality 
of the bark, this being clearly proved to the members of the board dur- 
ing their inspection of the North Gippsland district. A sample of bark 
from trees growing on a limestone formation was greatly inferior in 
tannin to that of bark obtained from another section of country, although 
the climate was in every way calculated to produce better results. 
From bark growing within five miles of the Buchan River 42 per cent. 
of tan material was obtained, while the bark taken from the lime- 
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stone formation on both sides of the stream only yielded 29 per cent. 
Continuing the examination still further, the board found that the 
samples of bark obtained from the Goulburn and Western districts were 
about equal in point of tanning strength, both being a little inferior to 
the best bark obtained from Gippsland. The bark in each instance 
subjected to analysis was of the black or “ feather” leaf species. The 
bark of the golden leaf or broad leaf wattle was also tested, and the 
result proved that its strength exceeded all the other barks by fully 5 
per cent. 

The size of the trees varied considerably in many districts, soil and 
position evidently effecting the difference. One of the largest black wat 
tles met with in the western district gave a mean diameter of 24 inches, 
its age being ascertained to be eighteen years. This may be taken 
as the maximum size attained by this species; and, although even 
larger trees may be occasionally met with, the wattle is at its prime 
when about ten years old, and possessing a trunk 9 or 10 inches in 
diameter. After that the trees lose their healthy, vigorous habit, and 
are usually attacked by disease and wood insects. 

In every district visited the most favorable specimens were selected 
for experimental purposes, and the following statement, which shows the 
average size of wattles at the ages mentioned, may be applied to the 
two different species recommended for cultivation throughout the 
colony : 


| Diameter 


Species. Locality. Years. | 3 feet from 
ground. 

Black. .-..| Glenisla to Dunkeld (western district) ....-..-.------.---------------- | 18 | 20 inches. 
10; Bees Parish of Bairnsdale (North Gippsland)........-..--------------------| 20 | 16 inches. 
Gr 2: FUmliaraok to Vo k(Gonlbnen GiIstrict) =~ —-s-<--- <-s2uc- seo eer cc ese ease 6 | 7T inches. 
eee Buchan River (North Gippsland, limestone form).-..-...-...--..---.----- | 6 | 5 inches. 
Dole: South Gippsland, heavy, rank, forest lands.........--..-----.---------- 25 | 17 inches. 
Golden ..| Wallington, Portarlington, and Queenscliff. RAED ote Rene Sea eRe RS | 9} 8 inches. 
MO. acs perbas anik Cantinaaat 22262255. 8coe See ee (Ee sound toa lc coe 10 | 74 inches. 


The following table shows the quantity of tan extractive in 100 parts 
of bark obtained from the districts mentioned: 


ee 


Percentage 
Species. Where from. of tan ex- 
traction. 
Acacia pycnantha, golden or broad leaf...... Portarlington, Wallington, and Queenscliff. - 45 
Acacia decurrens, black or feather leaf ..... North Gippsland aoe SER AA ee nt oe ee 40 
Leo Esa eee ae ee Sn io Wando, Dale, and Victoria Valley, western 34 
: district. 
10:7 5-2 ee Se eee Seema Goulburn WV alloy) ss 2=2--<2os52sa53s2 552, 34 
LO ah GARE EA SR: AS as Seo en ae Buchan River, North Gippsland, limestone 29 
formation. 


ae percentage represents the extractive matter useful to tanners 
only 

Most of the tanners who were examined on the point stated that, in 
their opinion, bark possessed the maximum of tan strength when stripped 
during the last four months of the year, that being the season when the 
sap is : most active. Independent of the fact that : a renewal of the sup- 
ply of tannin is thereby affected, the fact that the bark is stripped dur- 
ing the summer months and dried under ordinary summer temperature 
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gives it a greater advantage than the bark stripped and dried during 
the wet months of winter: the bark being exposed to damp and moist- 
ure loses a pr roportion of its strength; the process of drying being longer 
facilitates the change of tannic acid into gallic acid, or acids of a Sini- 
lar character— substances of no service in tanning. 

Waittle bark, during a year’s storage, improves in strength. This 
seems to arise from the augmentation of catechu-tannic ac cid through 
conversion or oxydation of catechuic acid, the latter possessing no tan- 
nic properties. Bark exposed to weather, and particularly to moisture, 
also deteriorates in strength by a change of some of the tannic acid 
into pyrocatechin or oxyphenic acid, and into phlobaphen. 

At the present time there are tracts of Crown lands on which the wat- 
tle flourishes luxuriantly, although the soil is so poor as to be practi-. 
cally valueless either for pastoral er agricultural purposes. The board 
also noticed that many extensive areas of land in the districts specified 
were leased for grazing purposes at a nominal rent, and it was often on 
patches most barren of grass or surface vegetation that the finest speci- 
mens of wattle trees were met with. 

Wherever a bush-fire had passed over the country myriads of young 
wattle trees sprang up. Wattles also spring up in immense numbers 
where the surface of the soil has been disturbed; this being established 
by the appearance of a number of paddocks formerly under cultivation, 
but allowed to lie fallow for three or four years, being literally covered 
with wattles of both the species most prized by the tanners. No doubt 
can exist that the wattles are easy of cultivation and remarkably pro- 
lific in the matter of seed. Cn poor lands the watitles grow as readily 
aS grass; In many instances more so. Cultivation will have the effect 
of increasing the quantity of bark available for commercial purposes to 
almost any extent. 

The age at which trees may be stripped with the best advantage has 
been determined at from five to ten years. 

So impressed were the members of the board with the value of these 
trees and the importance of encouraging their culture, that they sub- 
mitted in their report the following recommendations, based on the re- 
sult of their personal observations and a careful review of all the evi- 
dence taken during the course of their investigations: 

That the principle of wattle cultivation should be adopted by thé 
State and also by all local governing bedies having the control of re- 
serves or tracts of unoccupied lands. Wattles should be grown on the 
main roads, along the lines of railway, and on all lands which are not 
available for other purposes. 

That certain areas of poor land at present lying waste should be re- 
served from selection (or alienation in any other form), and devoted to 
the systematic cultivation of wattles; these areas to be surveyed in 
Bae of, say one thousand Aree and let by tender, as wattle-farms to 

y persons who should produce evidence of the bona jide nature of their 
HES ote the farms to be , let on lease for ten or more years, and on 
the expira tion of the term of lease the land to revert back to the Crown, 
the lessee to be afforded the first option of re-iease, or to be entitled to 
compensation for all improvements eifected during his tenure. 

That the State should also encourage the cultivation of the wattle on 
selected lands still in a measure under the control of the government. 
In all eases where a selector should adopt the eystematic rearing of 
wattles on his helding, and produce a certain number of tons of bark 
per annum, that this should be considered an improvement under the 
land act. 
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PROFIT TO BE DERIVED FROM THE SYSTEMATIC CULTIVATION OF WATTLES, 
Receipts derivable from a wattle plantation ef, say, 100 acres, planted in the manner proposed. 


Each acre planted with watiles, 10 feet apart, would carry 400 trees; at 

the end of the fifth year trees would yield, say, 56 pounds matured bark ; 

stripping only every third tree, 333 tons would be obtained from 100 

acres; this at £4 per ton would give for first stripping..-.-.....-....-. £1, 332 00 
In the sixth or following year a similar number of trees would be stripped, 

the bark having increased in weight, say, 14 pounds; the increased yield 

of second stripping would, therefore, be 400 tons, at £4 per ton, making. 1,600 00 
In the seventh year the remaining trees would be stripped, from which a 

still greater increase would be obtained, say, 480 tons, at £4, making... 1,920 00 


The aggregate yield of bark during the first eight years would he 1,215tons. 4,852 00 


Estimate of expenditure on a watile plantation of 100 acres during eight years. 


Rent of 100 acres for eight years at the rate of 6s. per acre per annum...-. £240 00 
Plawing 100 acres in drills 10 feet apart. ...... 2.2... .---00 eoseee ee es -- 25 00 
Sowing wattles and actual cultivation, including cost of seed,......----. 37 10 
Supervision for eight years, nominal, say £50 per annum ...-.....-....-- 80 00 
Pruning the trees, taking off useless wood, &c. (only necessary for two 
years), 10s. per acre .----- ..sees cenn miei nnicane we dacetae aa wee aies Ae tee 50 00 
dnesdanial and UNLOrEseen EXPENSES vac- ace eve ess ascesee recess scleeeents 27 10 
Interest on the whole amount expended during the eight years..-.--..... 240 00 
Meimaleosl Of SiTipping and Carving * 2... c2n. coco enne ccs cones o> onenic-, ) 4, Hto OD 
2,215 00 
Profit balance, exclusive of improvements or supplementary sowingst ... £2,637 60 


In the United States there is a vast annual consumption of tanning 
materials, the principal supplies, as will be seen below, being drawn from 
home resources. It does not appear, however, that any measures have 
been taken to meet this demand by artificial reproduction. 

Mr. Isaac H. Bailey, of New York, editor and proprietor of the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, and a gentleman of much experience in all things 
relating to the manufacture of leather, in reply to a request of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture that he would furnish him with some informa- 
tion concerning the consumption of tanning materials in the United 
States and the principal countries of the world, said: 


The tanners of the United States use mostly hemlock and oak bark, which averages 
to cost, say, $5 for hemlock and $9 for oak per cord (2,240 pounds, or one ton, equal in 
weight to the cord). We estimate they use 1,225,000 cords annually, two-thirds of it 
being hemlock bark. The hemlock supply comes from Eastern Maine, Northern New 
York, Northwestern Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin; oak bark from the Alle- 
ghany, Cumberland, and Blue Ridge ranges of mountains, Southern Kentucky, Ten- 
nesse, Northern Georgia, and Alabama. 

There are also used here in tanning light leathers about 600 tons gambier and eutch, 
worth $80 per ton; 10,000 to 12,000 tons domestic sumac, worth $45 per ton, and 8,000 
tons Sicily sumae worth $85 per ton. 

This is the yearly consumption for this country. Oak and hemlock bark extract is 
also made and used here, but much of it goes to Europe. Tanners here use about 
$200,000 worth yearly. 

In Canada there is a great deal of hemlock bark grown and used. It is largely 
made into extract, and sold to Europe; but about 600,000 hides are tanned there, re- 
quiring probably some 60,000 cords of bark for doing the work. 

The time must be very remote when our tanning material will be exhausted, Oak 


* The cost of stripping would not exceed 15s. per ton on accouni of the facilities pre- 
sented by the regularity of the trees, while carting would represent another 10s, per 
ton. These combined charges would be 25s. per ton, and on 1,215 tons would be 
£1,515, leaving a clear profit on the 100 acres (after allowing for the primary expendi- 
ture) of £2,637. 

t In addition to the bark taken off the land a fresh supply would be available in two 
seasons afterward, as the board recommends that every fresh tree stripped should be 
replaced by another sowing. All improvements effected may be calculated as addi- 
tional profit. 
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trees reproduce themselves; hemlock do not. Possibly, hemlock might give out after 
another century of tanning, The sumac crop we shail always have. 

Statistics of foreign tanning materials are not so easily obtained. In South America 
oak bark and the wood of the quebracho tree are used intanning. In Valdivia, Chih, 
there are about twenty tanners who get out 150,000 sides of leather, mostly sole, 
yearly, using about 15,000 cords of bark. This Valdivi ia oak gives a dark color to the 
leather, and it resembles hemlock tannage. Tanninginother portions of South America 
islimited. The inhabitants get most of their leather and boots and shoes from Europe. 

In Australia, wattle or mimosa bark is used for tanning. It costs there $25 per ton. 

Great Britain tans lar gely for other European nations, as well as for her own re- 
eee The tanners there employ a variety of materials in their work. They 
used 22,524 tons of gambier, 28,308 tons of valonia, and 26,000 tons of myrabolams. 
Of bark for tanning and dyeing purposes they imported 29, 091 tons. The prices at 
date (February, 187 ‘9) of these per ton are: Valonia, $75; gambier, $85 ; myrabolams, 
$30; English bark, $30; and Dutch and German, $25. 

French tanners use almost exclusively oak bark. They consume not far from 
500,000 cords annually, most of which is produced in France and Spain, and costs 
about $32 per cord. 

German tanners use oak bark chiefly, which they get in their own country or from 
Austria. It is worth $25 to $30 there. ~The leather they tan is all used at home. 
They export none. 

Austria also tans largely, using oak-bark, worth about as above. The leather made 
is used in shoes and other goods ‘for home use and export. 

Gambier is the strongest ‘tanning agent and the most widely used, but in connection 
with other things. It is used almost exclusively in Asia, the East Indies, and parts 
of Africa. 

The tanning materials in general use by the principal nations of the 
world are given in the following table, in which is stated the percents 


of tannin contained i in each: 


Bg 
£3 
Substances. 5 | Authority. 
Be 
Ay ° 
Oldioak wihiteinner Palkeecs=-- ce a-s5--4==se= 5 Ree eens 21.0 | Cadet de Gassincourt. 
es te sss Shed. Bee so0S se ao oSeEseess sa OS OU IOS5e 14.2 | Davy. 
Young oak, white inner bark...-........--.-----.---------.----. 15.2 Do. 
Young oak, coloredion Middle baAEK ope - a5 eres ease = le Ere = 4.0 Do. 
Woung oak, entire bark --.--------------+----2---2------2-----== 6.0 | Davy and Geiger. 
Young oak, SpLinC-CU bNDdic ease eee aes eee eee eee - 22.0 Do. 
Oak kermes, Dailcvot TOOE Mee tee ae ies tea ane Bat) Bg WOR Lye Br BN 8.9 Do. 
| ( William W. McMurtrie. 
Bark of red oak (Quercus rubra) from Canton, Ill .--...---.-.--- Droo } Department ot Agriculture, 
1876. 
Bark of white oak (Quercus alba) from Canton, Il .-..-...------ 7.85 Do. 
Bark of Quercus coccinea from Canton, Il........-..-.----.----- 7.78 Do. 
Bark of Quercus macrocarpa from Canton, WM 2. eee ees Te Sd Do. 
Bark of hemlock (Abies canadensis) from Van Ettenville,N.Y-..| 9.5 Do. 

Bark or hemlock: =o. cose sees jest ass selec senna econ eee 13.92 | Mulligan and Downirg. 
Crushed Quercitron bark (Quereus niger) from Winchester, Va..| 6.47 | William W. MeMurtrie. 
(CRUG g - HESS Sea ROE See seo aROc Do a ob ae adnan cheese oA sa orso boot 47.7 | Cooper. 

(Gauls Woe behy WSasese cease cis ones sone opescisndasodessess5e4es4e 55.0 | Davy. 
CarechumBeneal: i eremttam -eermcee caer sa sere = meh sicieeain en 44.0 Do. 
GarechusBompay. lichtcoloris-ces-s-sseees cee e esate smears 26.32 | Mulligan. 
Catechul con dark brow Colon an ase sae fasta oe Saem neta inisfamiela 46. 88 Do. 
Gambier or terra japonica. -...-.----- See opera caades pebosaonstons 44,88 | Esenbeik. 
Galles vale pom iercess sese set essen eee eee eee err =a eeirae a emistcinr 65. 88 | Guibourt. 
(GSN) (Claes) = aad SS Se ces dos osse 6 aor sac n ae SoS CO ORE cane tae 69.0 | Bley. 
GalisSistrian te eee aa ase comes See ce oe wee ateemsececwion lances 24.0 | Roder. 
WVivraibo ams eee sae = eee reine cine seen = ae lee =e te ete 20.91 | Mulligan and Downing. 
Sumactrom (Sicily: cases. see naam Sec ae eee ese eee eee be cinaaae = 16.20 | Davy. 
Sumacurom @arolingisso.gscen esse seacescepin = see ae eee aeae 5.0 | Cadet de Gassincourt. 
Samae drom VaroIniaee ss eee e na ela eae eee eran 10.0 
DDO ee cee Mee tercics Sawa  e Eco eee he Sennen ee te eee erase ee 19350 Ge ‘Maller 
Samacnromyralerm own. eect ee eee ae sence eee eee eecibe= = == | 24.37 | Mulligan and Downing. 
Sumac, ground, from Winchester, Va. (mixed) ---..------------- 24.18 | William W. MeMurtrie. 
Sumac (Rhus cotinus) Hallsborough, Va---.--------------------.-| 24.08 | Do. 
Sumac (hus glabra) Georgetown, D. C...---.----.-------------- 26.1 Do. 
Valonia from Smyrna 34.78 | Mulligan and Downing. 
Divi-divi 29. 80 Do. 
Do 49.25 | G. Muller. 
nee bark ..-| 17.87 | Mulligan and Downing. 
31.16 | G. Muller. 
Wattle peri (Acacia pycnantha) golden or broad leaf ..-.---.--. 45.0 | Bosisto, of board of inquiry 
Wattle bark (Acacia decwrrens) black or feather leaf. ---.--.---- 40. 0 appointed by council of 
DOR eee totes Seen e aoe Pes ee Ce a oem one eet ele cin 34. 0 colony of Victoria, Aus- 
DO meena ee ec cises cee ssa easly et aee oat cecceeemraere eles =o PA. G tralia. 
DDO hae Sac ee ee OE ces ee ree eee OEE nee eters -| 29.0 
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The following figures, taken from the American Cyclopecia, showing 
the percentage of tannin contained in most of the substances mentioned 
above, cover only the variations found in excellent samples of the same 
material. The characteristics of each are also given: 


! 
Trade name. Pe re | Characteristics. 
| 
Terrajaponica - 42 to 50 | Color bad; makes little weight; leather scft and open. 
int) ae | 24 to 33 | Color light; gives some firmness; makes leather soft and pliable. 
Myrabolams ... 28 to 44 | Color yellow; makes little weight; leather mellow. 
Oak bark ...-.. 11 to 13 | Nearly colorless; gives good weight; makes leather very firm and solid. 
Hemlock bark . 11 to 13 | Color red; gives good weight; makes leather firm and hard. 
Valonia........ 34 to 40 | Color fair; gives weight; makes leather hard. 
Divi-divi- -.-.-.-| 26 to 50 | Color poor; gives great weight. 
Mimosa bark ..| 24 to 36 | Color very red; gives weight; makes leather hard and brittle. 


It will be seen that analyses made of these substanees by distin- 
guished chemists vary widely in their results. For this reason, the 
tables given cannot be depended upon. Intelligent tanners are not, 
however, guided in their selection of tanning materials by the absolute 
percentage of tannin alone, but follow rules based on their own expe- 
rience. The color, general appearance, solidity, pliability, and many 
other conditions which constitute good leather must be taken into con- 
sideration. These depend upon other things than the mere amount of 
tannin contained in the barks or other substances which are employed, 
and have, of course, a corresponding influence upon their price. 

In the United States and England oak-tanned leather is regarded by 
many as the best. In this country it always brings a higher price than 
hemlock-tanned leather, not only because it is supposed to be more 
durable, but because of its light color. The coloring matter and resin 
contained in the hemlock have a tendency to make the leather harder 
and more brittle, and also to make it of a dark reddish hue that is not 
liked so well as the bright light appearance of that tanned with oak. 
Another reason for the greater popularity of the oak-tanned leather is 
that both in the United States and England all supplies for government 
use are required to be of this tannage. 

Gambier, or terra japonica, is extracted from the leaves of the Uncaria 
gambir, a shrub cultivated in the countries lying on both sides of Malacca. 
It is obtained by boiling the leaves in water and evaporating, then 
adding a little sago to give it consistency. 

Cutch is extracted from the acacia catechu, a tree which grows to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet on the coast of Malabar. The heart and 
bark of the wood are boiled in water and the solution evaporated. 

Divi-divi is a pod of a shrub a native of South America and the West 
Indies. The tannin is concentrated in the rind of the pod. 

Myrabolams is the commercial name of the dried fruit of the Molue- 
canna imported mainly from the East Indies. 

Valonia is the name given in commerce to the acorn cups of the 
prickly capped oak, quercus aegilops which grows abundantly in the Morea 
and adjacent countries, and also in India. 

The results obtained by tanning with valonia are almost if not fully 
the same as when the best qualities of bark are employed. It makes 
hard, firm leather, harder and less permeable to water than that made 
with oak bark, and also presents the advantage of readily depositing a 
rich bloom upon the leather. a . 
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The following table shows the quantities and values of the different . 
tanning materials imported into England during the year 1877: 


Articles. Quantities.| Value. 
Tons. | 

Bark (for tanners’ and dyers’ use) 32, 283 £282, 926 
Bark extracts. - 105, 317 
Coteh==--eon =. 164, 5 
Gambier .-.-.--- é | 539, 322 
Myrabolams ....--. 22-2. 4. < <2 22 eo esenne nese oo ane ener n seen eee n nates =e 208, 042 
Whine Oboe ee ego: oS See RE Nt eR ee aoe et S055 Sean GAC CNC uaoee “ 13,409 224, 862 
Vialoniae sso coiccs cn poe ee oaee Selo soso sn a Sacer aa eee sera ete aig. a'e a= sie/aias 29, 989 | 668, 497 

Motel ees ve Ske sess BSE eek Uo. Ges J ee Ae cecmecees soomeeee cic swescee 123, 424 2, 188, 549 


In France, in 1875, there were imported 32,261 tons tanning materials 
of a total value of 10,514,569 francs. Of these, 21,419 tons, worth 
4,554,569 francs, were barks for tanners’ and dyers’ use. : 

The supplies of bark imported into England and France in the years 
mentioned were obtained from Algeria, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Norway, Spain, the United States, and other 
countries. 

In 1878 the importations ef tanning materials into the United States 
were : 


Articles. ‘ Tons. | Value. 
Barks for tanning. - $412, 575 
Hemlock extract.... 24; 2 
Cutch, gambier, &c...........---.-------- 2-222 nee ne eee ene ene eens ee esses 11, 049 978, 539 
ips 2 Nea Ne ee eNOS NR 8 ee anne Mme Se peed AE ENA Poe | 14, 049 | 1, 415, 328 


The exports of the same materials from the United States for the 
same year were of bark of various kinds amounting in value to $111,338. 

In 1878, from January to June, 9,871 tons of wattle bark, valued at 
£73,708, an average of about £7 10s. per ton, were exported from the 
colony of Victoria, against 1,384 tons in 1870, worth then only £4 12s. 9d. 
per ton. 

In 1877, England imported 12,428 tons of bark, worth £156,944, a little 
more than £11 per ton, from Australia, all of which was probably wattle 
or mimosa bark, as it is also called. 

This shows a steady and increasing demand for wattle bark and a 
continued appreciation of its value as a tanning agent. In England the 
best oak bark is worth $32 per ton, a little more than half the price of 
wattle bark. It is probable, however, that the difference in price is 
owing to the superior richness of the wattle in tannic acid, as oak- 
tanned leather is certainly held in higher estimation in England. 

Cutch, gambier, sumac, myrabolams, and some of the barks included 
in the table showing the imports into England and France, it is proper 
to say, are also largely used in dyeing. 

Exact information with regard to the climate of the colony of Victoria 
has been furnished by Mr. Robert Ellery, government astronomer at 
Melbourne, in his report of 1872. The mean annual temperature at Mel- 
bourne during fourteen years was 57°.6, and that of the whole province 
56°.8, including stations 2,000 feet or 1,400 feet above the sea-level at 
Daylesford and Ballarat. 'This is equivalent to the mean annual temper- 
ature of Marseilles ‘awd Florence, in the northern hemisphere, but the 
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climate of Melbourne is much more equable than that of the Mediterra- 
nean shores. The lowest temperature yet recorded has been 279, or 
5° below the freezing point; the highest, 111° in the shade. At Land- 
hurst, 778 feet above the sea, the greatest extremes of temperature yet 
observed were 117° and 279.5. At Ballarat the extreme winter cold was 
10° below freezing. 

The amount of humidity in the air is liable to great and rapid varia- 
tions in the summer months. It is sometimes reduced as much as 60 
per cent. within a few hours by the effect of hot winds. But this is 
compensated by an increase of moisture upon a change of wind. The 
average annual rainfall-at Melbourne, which for thirty years is stated 
at 25.66 inches, does not seem less than that of places in similar latitudes 
in other parts of the world. Yet it proves inadequate, because of the 
great amount of evaporation, estimated by Professor Neumayer at 42 
inches. 

From the foregoing it is almost safe to assume that the climate of a 
large portion of our Southwestern and Pacific States is peculiarly well 
suited to the growth of the wattle. There seems to be hardly any doubt 
that vast stretches of land that are now destitute of trees might in a 
very few years be covered with a growth of timber, every particle of 
which, from the bark to the roots, would be most valuable. The lack 
of rain, which is the principal cause of the absence of timber on most of 
our prairies, would not. interfere with these hardy trees, and it has been 
demonstrated that the cost of planting them is almost nominal. Al- 
though it is not distinctly stated in the report of the board, it is evident 
that no fences are needed to. protect the young wattles from grazing 
stock. Assuming, therefore, that fences are not necessary, and that 
wattles may be grown on land actually in use for pastoral purposes, 
some of the items set down in the board’s estimate of the cost of plant- 
ing may be stricken out and others materially reduced. 

The tree arrives at maturity in ten years, and in half that period at- 
tains a growth sufficient to make it valuable for many useful purposes. 
In the treeless sections of our country, therefore, if wattles were grown, 
even if the bark could not be utilized on the spot, and the wood only 
could be used in the mechanical arts and as fuel, it would always pay 
to preserve the bark for exportation, as in England it is worth, accord- 
ing to quality, from £5 to £10 per ton. At points remote from seaports 
the tannin could readily be extracted and forwarded for shipment in a | 
concentrated form. 


FORESTRY OF THE WESTERN STATES AND TER 
| RITORIES. ‘ 


[The Commissioner of Agriculture is indebted to the courtesy of the 
War Department for the subjoined report on the forestry interests of 
some of the Western States and Territories. Believing that such infor- 
mation as could be furnished by the commanding oilicers stationed at 
these distant posts would not only prove of great value to persons seek- 
ing homes in the West, but would also contain information of much value 
to those interested in the production and preservation of forest trees, 
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early in the autumn of 1877 he addressed a letter to the Chief of Engi 
neers, U.S. A., which was responded to as follows :] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA, 
Office Chief Engineer, Saint Paul, Minn. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS U.S. A., 
Washington, D. C.: 

GENERAL: I have the honor to submit the following report, in compliance with in- 
structions contained in an indorsement upon a copy of a letter to the Chief of Engi- 
neers from the Commissioner of Agriculture, which I found inmy office upon my return 
from the field, October 26, 1377. 

The following is an extract from the letter referred to above: 


* * * “Twas advised that I might obtain through your department some valuable 


information in relation to the forestry of this country, embracing the present extent 
of the forest area; the lines of drainage; the elevation and rainfall, whether ascer- 
tained barometrically or otherwise; the various characteristics of the timber, and the 
extent, condition, and growth of the principal bodies of timber, especially those bor- 
dering upon the plains. I shall esteem it a favor if you will furnish this department, 
at your convenience, with the information here indicated, as well as any matter of 
interest connected with the general subject of the forestry of the country. 
“Respectfully, 
WILLIAM G. LE DUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture.” 

It is to be seen that the information requested covers a great deal of ground. 

To enable me to report as fully as possible, I requested that the following circular- 
letter be sent from these headquarters: 


‘¢(CIRCULAR LETTER.) 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA, 
, Saint Paul, Minn., November 8, 1877. 
‘¢ COMMANDING OFFICER (each post in Department of Dakota, excepting Fort Snelling): 

“Str: The commanding general directs that as soon as possible after the receipt 
hereof you send to these headquarters as full a report as possible upon the reservation 
of your post and adjacent country in respect to the following points, viz: 

“1st. The present extent of the forest area. 

“Od. The lines of natural drainage. 

“3d. The elevation, whether ascertained barometrically or otherwise, and the rain- 
fall; and the manner in which both have been ascertained. 

“Ath. The various characteristics of the timber, and the extent, condition, and 
growth of such timber, together with any information of interest connected with the 
general subject of the forestry of the country. 

‘5th. The rate of decrease in the amount of timber, and the cause of such decrease, 
as, for instance, by fire, or through the agency of man. 

“6th. Whether the planting of trees has been resorted to, and, if so, whether by 
shoots or transplanting, and with what success. 

“¢To enable you to comply with these instructions, you will call, if necessary, upon 
the post-surgeon or other officers of your command for subreports upon the points 
hereinabove enumerated. 

““T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. D. RUGGLES, 
Assistant Adjutant General.” 


The request was kindly complied with, and the reports have now all been received 
and referred tome. A report from Fort Snelling was not asked for. 

The reports of Lieut. Col. Daniel Huston, jr., Sixth Infantry, commanding Fort 
Buford; of Lieut. Col. William P. Carlin, Seventeenth Infantry, commanding Stand- 
ing Rock; and of Assistant Surgeon Blair D. Taylor, U.8. A., post surgeon, Fort Rice, 
will be found of more than ordinary interest, and attention is specially invited to them. 


REPORT. 


Dakota, lying west of the Red River of the North, and bisected diag- 
onally by the Missouri, is embraced between parallels 41° 40’ and 49° 
north latitude and 96° 25’ and 104° longitude west from Greenwich ; its 


a 


| 
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greatest length is 414 miles, and its greatest width 360 miles, thus hav- 
ing an area of 150,932 square miles, or 96,595,840 acres, including a de- 
tached portion of 2,000 square miles lying west of Wyoming Territory. 

The Missouri River traverses nearly the whole Territory from north- 
west to southeast, and with its many tributaries drains the greater por- 
tion of the Territory. The Red River of the North forms the eastern 
boundary for two hundred miles. It has numerous tributaries in Da- 
kota, but with the exception of the Pembina, which drains the north- 
eastern portion of the Territory, they are mostly small. The only other 
large streams not connected with the Missouri are the Mouse, or Souris, 
an inlet or tributary of Souris Lake, and the stream which connects 
Turtle Lake with Devil’s Lake. 

The Territory of Montana, which lies about midway between the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Ocean, is embraced between 45° and 49° of north 
latitude, and 104° and 115° longitude west from Greenwich. It is about 
276 miles wide and a little over 520 miles long, and contains 143,776 
square miles. The lines of drainage are as follows: 

1. The Missouri, with its numerous tributaries, the most important of 
which are the Milk, Marias, Judith, Muscleshell, Madison, Gallatin, and. 
Jefferson Rivers. 

2. The Yellowstone and tributaries, of which latter the Big Horn, 
Tongue, and Powder are the most important. 

3. Clark’s Fork of the Columbia (connecting Flathead Lake with the 
Lake Pend D’Orcilles in Idaho), with its tributaries. 

4. The Koolanie River in the northwest corner of the Territory. 

Mr. Thomas P. Roberts estimates the,area of the basin of the Mis- 
souri above the mouth of the Yellowstone to be about 93,300 square 
miles, and the area of the Yellowstone basin to be 78,750 square miles. 

Nearly the entire surface of Dakota and a large portion of Montana 
are composed of plateaus of greater or less elevation. 

In the southeastern portion of Dakota there is a range of high lands 
called the Coteau des Prairies. Its greatest elevation is 2,046 feet 
above the sea. West of this is another range called the Coteau de Mis- 
souri, which extends to the Missouri River. These two plateaus are 
separated by the valley of the Dakota or James River. North of the 
Coteau des Prairies extends the valley of the Red River of the North, 
which is about forty or fifty miles in width, and sloping to the north 
from an elevation of about 1,100 feet at Breckenridge to 787 feet at 
Pembina. West of the Missouri the country gradually rises and cul- 
minates in the Black Hills and other outlaying ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains or foot-hills. 

Between the Big Cheyenne and White Rivers is a large tract extend- 
ing into Nebraska, known as the Mauvaises Terres or Bad Lands. 

For a more detailed description of the country it may be said that 
both Dakota and Montana are divided into— 

1. The bottom lands. 

2. The plateaus or prairies. 

3. The mountains or hills. 

4, The Bad Lands. 

The Red River of the North has no bottom-land proper, the basin con- 
sisting of open, grassy plains, which slope gradually down from the 
highlands. 

All of the other streams, except in the mountainous region, are bor- 
dered with bottom-lands, varying greatly in extentfrom the broad lands 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone to the narrow strips along the smaller 
creeks. These bottoms are separated from the plateaus above by 
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abrupt, steep slopes or bluffs of varying height. In the term bottom- 
lands are included the numerous islands found in the principal streams, 


These bottoms vary much from year to year, being (especially on the © 


Missouri) washed away at one point to be deposited at another. Islands 
form continually in those portions of the river which are bordered by 
the low alluvial lands, and the island once formed it is, in the course of 
a short time, covered with a growth of willows and afterward of cotton- 
wood. It is almost exclusively in these lands and in the coulisse or 


ravines running down to them from the plateaus that the cottonwood — 


is to be found. All of the streams are more or less fringed with it, but 
it is seldom that the fringe is more than a few hundred yards in width. 
For a large portion of Montana and a still larger portion of Dakota 
cottonwood is the only timber, and it is, as stated above, found only in 
the bottom-iands and ravines. Occasionally a few other varieties of 
trees are found, but they are invariably of small growth. The cotton- 


wood is hardy, and will grow on almost any soil, provided there be a— 


sufficiency of moisture and it be protected in its infancy from strong 
winds. It is of very rapid growth, and varies greatly in size. The 
largest varieties which I have seen are about eighty feet in height, with 
a trunk about three feet in diameter. F 

During the winter the Indian ponies subsist on the bark of the young 
trees, and I understand that the more hardy class of our cavalry horses 
can “get through” the winter on it. The wood is tough and strong, 


with a good grain, but full of sap, and it warps readily and quickly when - 


converted into boards. I understand, also, that in dwellings constructed 
of it bed-bugs make their appearance in great numbers at an early date. 
These defects could probably be remedied by a good and thorough pro- 
cess of seasoning. Still, it is doubtful if the cottonwood will ever to any 
extent be used for timber. It must, probably, be content to serve its 
purposes as fuel, for shade, and to furnish material for the log houses of 
the military and civil pioneers. 

The valley of the Red River of the North and most of the lakes have 
their growth of hard-wood trees, oak, hickory, birch, beech, maple, &e. 
The timber of the river grows only in the alternate bends, and the fringes 
around the lakes are not of great width. 

The high winds and fires which prevail on the plateaus have caused 
these latter to remain treeless. Itis only in the bottoms or ravines that 
a sufficiency of moisture and protection from fires and winds attains, and 
_ consequently only there are the trees found. But in the mountainous 
or hilly regions it is different. Here the streams running between high, 
abrupt blufis have no timber, while the hills, as a rule, are covered with 
a comparatively thick growth of pine, cedar, spruce, and fir. The Black 
Hills and the smaller ranges, such as Slim Buttes, Short Pine Hills, &c., 
have all a growth of the above-mentioned trees, and that of the Black 
Hills and neighborhood is very fine. 


Passing into Montana, the hills occur in greater frequency and of - 


greater extent. 

Mr. George Clendennin, jr., who has traveled over the greater portion 
of Montana, estimates that from 110° to 112° longitude the mountainous 
area is about one-third, and west of 112° it was fully one-half. This moun- 
tainous region is thickly covered with pine, spruce, fir, &c. The pine, 
which is of the straight, resinous, yellow variety, ranges as high as two 
and a half feet in diameter, but is suitable, generally, fer common lum- 
ber only. 

Along the Muscleshell, from the Big Bend to the Missouri, belts of 
good, straight cottonwood about three hundred yards in width are 


— 
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found. Above the Big Bend the cottonwood is scrubby and straggling. 
The growth of cottonwood on Milk River is greater than on the Muscle- 
shell. Along the Missouri, from Cow Tsland to a short distance above 
the mouth of the J udith, the hills are covered with pine. From the lat- 
ter point to Benton only afew patches of cottonwood are found, and no 
other timber, except back on the mountains. 

On a ereat many of the small streams in the mountainous regions 
more or less of box-elder is to be found, but it is of small size and of no 
value. It is very difficult to make it purn. The amount of timber does 
not seem to vary from year to year. 

No timber is found in the Bad Lands. 

The rainfall throughout the two Territories does not usually exceed = 
inches. ‘ 

PLANTING OF TREES. 


‘The planting of trees has received attention at but few of the military 
posts in this department. 

The farmers of Dakota have, tio wever, paid considerable attention: to 
this subject, and I understand have been generally successful, and I 
believe, from the information which I have been able to procure, that 
trees of all the ordinary varieties can be grown with success and profit 
throughout the Territories. 

Attention is invited to what Colonel Carlin says in his report in refer- 
ence to this subject. 

Fruit trees have been planted in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana 
with complete success. 

Mr. James B. Power, general land-agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, has kindly furnished me with the following information: 


In the nursery at Castleton there were planted, ir 1874— 

Box-elders, from seed. —Four feet high after four years’ growth. 

White willow, from cuttings.—Ten feet high after four years’ growth. 

Cottonwood, from cuttings. ;-—Ten to fourteen feet high after four years’ growth. , 

Lombard poplar 8, from euttin gs.—About six feet high: after four years’ growth. These 
were frozen down twice. 

White ash, from seed.—Six inches high after one year’s growth. 

Soft maple, from seed.—Four to six feet hi gh after four years’ growth. 

For successful growth the ground should be prepared as for ‘wheat ; ; plant the sec- 
ond season, after breaking ground. During the growing season the trees should re- 
ceive a cultivation similar to that given ‘to corn. This cultivation, with ordinary 
care, will make the trees self-sustaining at the end offouryears. The trees were planted 
in rows of 10 feet apart, and with a , distance of two feet between the trees of each 
row. The object in planting them so thickly was to make them grow tall, asis shown 
by the fact that in dense forests the trees are,as a general rule, tall and spindling. 
By being near together they aid each other’s growth in keeping up the moisture. 
One great secret of causing them to grow tall is ‘to trim them, since all plants have a 
tendency to spread out near the ground, and by trimming, the substance, which would 
otherwise be taken up by the spreading branches, is kept i in the main stem, which in- 
creases in height. 

The cost of } preparing the ground and transplanting has been about $25 per thou- 
sand trees along the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The loss of trees in cases where seed were used has been nothing, while the loss 
from cuttings has been about 50 percent. The summer winds seem to dry up the tops- 
of the enttings, but this fault is local to the near neighborhood of the Northern Pa- 
cific, as in Southern Dakota great success has been met with in the use of cuttings. 
The farmers in this latter section recommend planting the cuttings rentirely under 

ound. Black walnuts have been grown very successfully along the line of the road. 

. Power says that, as a general ‘Tule, the planting of trees on the western prairies 
has succeeded admirably. 


Judge C. E. Whiting, of Whiting, Iowa, says that timber can be grown 
upon all of our prairies easily and with absolute success, and that there 
is a cost value in every tree planted. The judge has had such great sue- 
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cess with his timber that, although his residence is not in this depart- 
ment, still the following replies to my questions are inserted as showing 
what can be done in this Western country: 


Question. How far and in what direction is Whiting from Sioux City? 

Answer. I am 26 miles south by 12 east from Sioux City, in the center of the Mis- 
souri bottom, here some twenty miles wide on the Iowa side. 

Qnestion. Are the climate, soil, and general features of the country about the same 
as in the neighborhood of Yankton or Southern Dakota? Please give the general char- 
acteristics of the climate as to rainfall (the months in which the fall is greatest), the - 
amount of winds, length of winter, &c. 

Answer. Our climate, soil, and productions differ much more from those of Yankton 
than the distance would indicate. Ouraverage rainfall is from 35 to 40 inches, butmuch 
more during the last three years. Our winds are strong, but no worse than in any 
open country. Frost usually kills vegetation from the first to the middle of October, 
but we usually have no real winter till December. Our cattle go to grass from the 
20th of April to the 10th of May. 

Question. What varieties of trees have you planted, the number of years they have 
been growing, and their average size ; the number of trees ? 

Answer. I have planted the cottonwood, hard and soft maple, black and white wal- 
nut, white willow, ash, locust, mulberry, elm, larch, and many kinds of evergreens and 
other trees. They are of all ages from one to sixteen years, and of all sizes up to two 
feet in diameter and seventy feet in height. Ihave some forty-five acres planted, all 
in belts around my fields, from one to twenty rows wide, numbering 25,000 cotton- 
woods, 20,000 white or soft maples, 75,000 black walnuts, and a large number of other 
trees. 

Question. Have you made use of seed and shoots, or have you resorted to trans- 
planting ? 

Answer. I raise all my cottonwood from young plants from the Missouri bars, where 
they are found by the million. They grow well from cuttings, but it is more work. 
Walnuts, maples, box-elders, elms, and ash I raise from seed, and white willows from 
cuttings. Evergreens I transplant from the nurseries. 

Question. Please state what success you have had with each of these processes, and 
which you prefer, with reasons therefor. 

Answer. With all our native trees, including the white willow, my success has been 
complete. I take the cottonwoods from the bars because it is the least work, and 
when set with ordinary care they all live. For the same reason I use cuttings of the 
white willow. Of the other trees named I plant the seed, because it saves me more than 
four-fifths of the work, and with many varieties at least two years’ growth, notably 
so with the black walnut. 

Question. What is your method of cultivating the trees? Do you ditch around the 
young trees, and do you pay especial attention to irrigation? In transplanting do 
you cut off the branches close to the trunk, or do you cut off the trunk below the 
branches ? 

Answer. I cultivate all my trees for the first two years, and if not too large a little 
in the spring of the third year, just as I would a crop of corn that I wished to make 
yield eighty bushels to the acre, using my double cultivators the first two years unless 
the trees become too large. I have my ground in good condition and pay no attention 
to irrigation, and about as little to the branches. 

Question. About what percentage of the trees mature ? 

Answer. In all my later plantings I have put my rows 6 feet apart and 2 feet in the 
rows, making four thousand three hundred and fifty-six trees to the acre, and they so 
nearly all grow that the percentage of loss is not worth naming. 

Question. Do you think that better results in planting trees are obtained in a settled 
section than in a wild one, other things being equal? 

Answer. I have planted most of my timber after the prairie was broken and one crop 
raised on the land. ‘The richness of land being the same I should expect equal results 
in both cases. 

Question. Since you have lived in Jowa has there been any decided increase in the 
amount of rainfall; and, if so, do you think that the planting of trees has had any 
effect in that way ? 

Answer. The rainfall with us has been greater for a few years past, but I am not 
prepared to say that it is owing to the amount of timber that we have planted. In 
many sections we have enough planted to make a very marked difference in the effect 
of the winds, and from two to five degrees of cold as marked by the thermometer. 


It will be seen from the above that Judge Whiting pays no attention 
to irrigation. That is doubtless because, being in the bottom land and 
the rainfall so great, there is a sufficiency of moisture. But it would 
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seem that a careful attention to the irrigation of the young trees on the 
more northern plateaus, where the rainfall and moisture are much less 
in amount, must be a sine qua non. 

. Assistant Surgeon V. Harard, U.S. A., ina botanical report submitted 


to me, says: 


In closing, I wish briefly to state my views in regard to the much-discussed subject 
of the treelessness of the western prairies, having had abundant opportunities during 
the past summer to verify the correctness of the various theories advanced. In the 
first place, the soil of these prairies, being mostly alluvial, does not originally contain 
tree seeds, and no spontaneous arborescent growth need be expected simply in upturn- 
ing it. When such seeds are planted, either by human or natural agencies, the nature 
of the soil and climatic conditions being generally favorable, they germinate, but as 
the young stem issues from the ground it becomes the prey of adverse circumstances, 
which prove fatal to its further development. These adverse circumstances may be 
several, but thé main and all-important one is the prairie fires which every fall and 
spring sweep over immense areas, leaving no vestige of vegetable life above the black- 
ened ground. Grasses and all annual plants may not be injured; their roots remain 
mostly intact, and they issue from their ashes as green and vigorous as eyer in the 
spring. Notso with trees and all perennials; endowed with a higher organization, 
the loss of their limbs is severely felt by the roots; these, affording more substantial 
food to the fire, are also more deeply burned than in the case of grasses. It follows 
that whenever a prairie fire visits outlying groves of ash, box-elder, or poplar, the less 
is but very slowly repaired, and after their charred remains become surrounded by a 
growth of young shoots a second visitation will probably extinguish their remnant of 
vitality. 

When trees are protected from fires, especially during the first few years, they grow 
and generally do well; even when shaken by winds and starved by drought their 
gnarled and stunted trunks will yet obtain a medium size. Such protection is afforded 
on bottom-lands from their position and from the moisture of the soil; also in the 
ravines, which drain the bluffs and open on the valley bottoms. In these ravines the 
capacity of the soil and climate to produce trees is clearly illustrated. The prairie 
fire, fanned by the breeze, advances rapidly over the open plateaus; a change of wind 
will divert its course, but not put it out; the moment it reaches the edge of a ravine 
it seems to hesitate, advances slowly, and soon, no longer.fed by the breeze, which is 
unable to reach it, dies out. In consequence such ravines are well wooded. Travel- 
ing along the Missouri or Yellowstone one sees large areas of level country totally 
stripped by fire, then depressions with white grass and brush, and again deep ravines 
and gorges with grass, brush, and groves of trees. 

These considerations contain practical suggestions for tree culture. It is impossible 
to prevent prairie fires, and laborious as well as expensive to protect any place from 
them in the open plains. Therefore it seems logical to seek such places for plantations 
as are naturally protected, and we generally find them in the Bad Lands. The Bad 
Lands, or at least most of them, are, I believe, susceptible of producing trees. Their 
suggestive name does not refer as much to the nature of the soil, which is often excel- 
lent, as to their irregular, broken, chaotic aspect, and the obstacles which they pre- 
sented to the march of the hardy Canadian voyagers who first explored them. JI am 
of opinion that the Bad Lands offer very favorable conditions for the successful eul- 
ture of such trees as grow spontaneously on or near the plains, such as pine, fir, red 
cedar, ash, box-elder, elm, quaking asp, willow-leaved poplar, alder, and birch. 


While agreeing with Dr. Harard that prairie fires are a very great 
cause of the treelessness of the western plateaus, still those very winds 
which fan the fires into their immense extent, also, in the absence of fire, 
Sweep over the prairies and cause a rapid evaporation of the moisture 
(this latter being an essential for the growth of trees), and the amount 
of rainfall is not sufficient throughout the year to contend against this 
evaporation. It may be that turning the soil would somewhat diminish 
the evaporation. 

In May, 1876, the rainfall was so great for three days that the expe- 
dition against hostile Sioux was delayed initsmarch. The morning after 
the rain ceased the column started, and I was amazed to see the condi- 
tion of the plateau above Fort Lincoln. The soil was to all appearance 
dry and crumbly. This must have been due to a very rapid evaporation, 
for a large amount of rain fell, and I conclude that the wind was an 
effective agent in quickening the evaporation. 
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Again, the winter winds blow the snow into the coulisse and breaks, 
and the plateaus are left bare, thus losing a quantity of moisture. It is 
seldom that there is any sleighing on these plateaus. Therefore it is 
that in planting trees on the prairie I consider irrigation to be essential. 

I cannot agree with the doctor in his opinion of the Bad Lands. The 
Bad Lands proper have no signs of vegetation, and even if the soil were 
good (which I do not agree to), I believe that from the very nature of 
the formation of these lands it would be impossible to grow trees in 
them. Still that is an open question, and the doctor may be right. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
FORT SISSETON. ' 


Latitude 45° 39/ 20”, longitude 97° 30’, situated on the. Coteau des 
Prairies, about forty miles east of James River. The surrounding 
country is a high rolling prairie, interspersed with many lakes whose 
margins are very sparsely timbered with scrub-oak, water-elm, lime, and 
cottonwood. No streams in the vicinity; no dews; mean annual tem- 
perature 38°. The timber of the Coteau consists of oak, sugar-maple, 
ash, and box-elder. Captain J. H. Patterson, 20th Infantry, reports: 


The growing timber throughout this section of country is on the margin of lakes, of 
which the number is legion, and at the foot of the Coteau, particularly on the north 
and west sides. The south and east sides of lakes appear to be the most favorable 
to the production of timber, though wherever the situation of adjoining lakes or other 
physical features serve to turn the fire from the timber on adjacent lakes, timber can 
befound. The ravines running off the Coteau, however, are well wooded, though at 
no point in quantity to be dignified by the name of forests. 

Some hard or sugar maples are found near the foot of the ravines. The ravines are 
from one-half to one and one-half miles in length. The timber on the north and north- 
eastern slopes of the Coteau may be safely estimated at fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand cords of hard-body wood. 

I give below annual mean of rainfall for 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877to date. I divide 
each year into periods of six months each, commencing with January 1, 1874. I also 
give, as being of interest, the month in each year in which the greatest precipitation 
has been observed. The rainfall ascertained by standard rain-gauge: 


; P Inches. 
Jo74—Pirst six Months... 22 ceccos ven ccneses eb aotesectcds pa tcns aos eee eee 16.13 
S&COnd Six WANTS |: 2 ce-5 shee we eke atatcoseccee seus se 2.5625 eee eee 10.72 
Total for year z 2x2 cs -evccs ca catweceses sscete deececut eee eee 26. 85 
1Sve{Shitst pix. mionths.2sss. 22 cc 22.25 eb ch. pete ue ss kee Soe ak Se 9.90 
SpeGnE Ini MOnthS.2245ec Ses ect 2bctci Wecced icc Lee kb cae Jee Bew Sst e eee 10. 20 
Total for year ee Seceeects sac tage secceusnen Se see eee 20. 10 
1S7G2—PaTse SUR MOUS cee cece che edts dens cca ce dics aveese tsckes Se P eee 7.40 
Mecona SiX MONbMS cewse.ncko sack Gece sotsec esac se scce chee S20 ses See 12. 54 
Wotal 100 Year oo. 2. scseeees anes sesns5-522 5<500>-5425-e-5 19. 94 
Feny Tar Sos MONS. o + veces as oe eeceee cs cscs coe cot tact eee eee 11. 62 
Remainder year to November 182-0222. .2.-).-- ..20 2.s000 oe 5a 7.42 
Lotal up to November 18; -ccceivcl occss- sees becasue cae cstsneeeeee 19. 04 

Months in which greatest precipitation has been observed : ale 
enes 
JHB AST oases Peed ose esos cen eee: Mee SEE bs Sioecs bk: usb ooh Reese eee 5. 56 
ABS HSE SRD: 525 oe tan ke se avadacksquch 2 ae ee a bie soa tcet theta ee eee 4.16 
AUPE Ores. ©.) 2 ece ocala ss cue oo Se EERE Mais Oo opens See eee ae 4, 86 
Furi, S77 ook Oo Res. HLS Le Ce AE ee 4,50 
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The planting of trees las been resorted to at this post, but without sudcess. »The ex- 
periment lias been continued off and on for the past seven years. The want of success 
is due, I think, to several causes, among them the absence of proper soil to support 
tree life, and the unnatural exposure of trees removed from sheltered places to exposed 
points on the parade grounds. ; 


FORT TOTTEN. 


Latitude 47° 59’ 06”, longitude 99° (on the southeastern shore of 
Devil’s Lake). The surrounding country is elevated prairie. Winter 
usually sets in with November and continues to the end of March, the 
thermometer often reaching 40° below zero. 

Captain A. A. HARBACH, Twentieth Infantry, in his report states : 


Nearly all of the forest area within a radius of thirty miles lies contiguous to Deyil’s 
Lake, and is estimated at ninety-four square miles, or sixty thousand one hundred 
and sixty acres. The forest area on the north shore of the lake (including that portion 
commonly spoken of as the islands) is estimated at fifteen square miles, or nine thou- 
sand six hundred acres. The remainder lies south of the lake and north of the Chey- 
enne River, and is included in Indian and military reservations. 

Altitude 1,480 feet; not known how determined, but supposed to have been ascer- 
tained by some surveying party. Average rainfall for the past six years, 17.07 inches 
(ascertained by means of rain-gauge). 

The great bulk of the timber is oak, of the variety known as burr-oak, and com- 
monly described as openings. Ash is next in importance as regards quantity and 
value. In addition to the oak and ash there are in small quantities basswood, 
poplar, balm of Gilead, elm, willow, and: a variety of soft maple. But few good saw- 
logs are to be had, owing to the scrubby character of the timber. The oak makes 
excellent fuel when care is taken to procure body-wood. 

It is believed that during the past few years the production has equaled the con- 
sumption. - On the north of the Jake fires make their yearly inroads, and it is probable 
that there is a steady decrease in the timber area. South of the lake fires have been 
kept out by the Indians, who have not only their cabins and fenced clearings to pro- 
tect, but their winter grazing grounds. 

The estimated consumption is as follows: Fire-wood, 6,000 cords; lumber, 50,000 
feet ; logs used in construction of cabins, &c., 2,000. 

Against this destruction we have the growth from a protected area of seventy-eight 
square miles, or fifty thousand acres, which is believed to be a full compensation. No 
planting has been resorted to, with the exception of a limited number of trees om 
parade ground. Under favorable circumstances there is no difficulty in growing the 
elm, soft maple, balm of Gilead, or willows. 


FORT PEMBINA. 


Latitude, 48° 56’ 46” ; longitude, 97° 12’ 30”; on the left bank of the 
Red River of the North. 


The surrounding country for thirty miles is flat and low and well watered. Winter 
sets in with November and lasts until about the middle of April. The elevation is 787 
feet, determined barometrically. The average annual rainfall from November 1, 
1871, to November 1, 1877, was 16.65 inches, measured by rain-gauge. 


Lieutenant PAUL HARwoop, Twentieth Infantry, reports as follows: 


The present forest area upon the reservation is about four hundred and fifty acres, 
and what remains of its former extent is indifferent and valueless, not only for fuel, 
but for building purposes. * * * The timber that remainsis cotton, elm, bass, ma- 
pie, and a little poplar, together with a comparatively thick underbrush of hazel and 
willows. 

The water by rain and snow, itis safe to say, is absorbed in a great measure by the 
ground, although there are in this vicinity ‘‘coulisses” that during the wet season 
carry off to the river more or less of the water that accumulates in the spring from 
melted snow, but generally the rain that falls during the spring and summer months 
is eit by the soil, which is a rich black loam to the depth of fifteen or eightcen 
inches. 

The timber is confined to the vicinity and banks of the rivers, viz., Red, Tongue and 
Pembina, the latter river possessing, I imagine, the greatest area of forestry, and 
where it grows to a great height and size. No pine isobtained, as far as I know, im this 
vicinity, the nearest pinery being in the valley of the Rosseau River, on the Canadian 
side of the line, about forty-five or fifty miles east by north from thispoint. * * * 
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The timber *all around this section of the country, that is, the valuable portion, 
such as oak and ash, is gradually disappearing; it is done through the agency of 
man. * * * ‘The decrease of timber by fire is slight. 

The planting of trees has been resorted to this side of the line only in one instance, 
by Mr. A. W. Stiles, post-trader at this post, who last spring planted about one pound 
of maple-seed, and has met with the most encouraging success. Iam told that on the 
Canadian side of the line tree- planting has been Tesorted to by several persons, and 
also the prospects for success are most flattering. The planting is done by shoots or 
cuttings, and thrives most remarkably. 

The transplanting of trees is not practiced, and the experience we have had at this 
post would not be encouraging to the adoption of it. The storms of winter and high 
winds that prevail at certain seasons destroy them, and to grow them requires the 
greatest care and attention. 


FORT RANDALL. 


Latitude, 45° 01’; longitude, 90° 33’; on the right bank of the Mis- 
souri. Timber is found only on the islands and river bottoms ; it consists 
principally of cottonwood and elm. Average temperature, about 47°. 


LOWER BRULE AGENCY. 


Latitude, 43° 57’; longitude, 99° 21’. On the right bank of the Mis- 
souri. The ee a for the year 1876, as ascertained by gauge, was 16.29 
inches. The largest fall generally occurs in June and September. The 
elevation is about fourteen hundred feet. 

Captain I. D. De Russey, First Infantry, says: 


The present extent of forest area is comprised in short and narrow belts, confined in 
close proximity to the Missouri River, on bottom-lands and islands of sedimentary 
formation, the results of overflow and change of course of the river. It is my opinion 
that if the timber could be in a continuous belt along the river it would not be over 
twenty feet in width. The main tributaries of the river are scarcely fringed, and if 
in a continuous belt would not be over 10 feet in width. The timber consists princi- 
pally of cottonwood, with occasionally small clusters of ash and burr-oak. The 
growth of the cottonwood is rapid, the trees often obtaining a diameter at the base of 
36 inches. When green it burns indifferently, and when dry it burns very rapidly, 
supplying a minimum amount of heat. No timber exists away from the river or its 
tributaries. 

In the last three years, in my opinion, the amount of timber has decreased one-fourth, 
having been used principally by the troops and steamboats plying the river for fuel, 
Some is also used by the Indian agencies and troops for building purposes. The In- 
dians and their large herds of ponies destroy a great part of the young growth of the 
edttonwood timber. * * On the tributaries, White Earth River, American Creek, 
Yellow Medicine, &c., much timber has been destroyed by prairie fires. 

No trees have been planted. I believe, however, that transplanting would be suc- 


cessful. The young trees would at first require support and protection against the 


strong winds and liberal irrigation. 


FORT SULLY. 


Latitude, 44° 37’; longitude, 100° 36’. On the left bank of the Mis- 
souri River. The range of temperature is very great, from 106° in sum- 
mer to 40° below zero in winter. Rainfall, as determined by established 
gauge, from January 1 to October 31, 1877 7, was 13.22 inches, and the 
snowfall for the same period was 3.02 inches. The elevation is 1,678 
feet, but it is not known how it was determined. 

Major H. M. LAZELLE, First Infantry, says: 


The present extent of forest area of this reservation (forty-two square miles) avaii- 
able for wood does not exceed fifty acres, and for useful timber it is nothing. 


First Lieutenant JoHN HAMILTON, First Infantry, says: 


The forest area of the military reservation of this post and the surrounding country, 
is almost entirely limited to a small strip of timber running along the bank of the 
Missouri River, composed chiefly of cottonwood with a small sprinkling of willow, 
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box-elder, elm, and ash, except on the Wakibozo Creek, about eight miles southeast 
of this post, and running in a northeasterly direction from the river. This creek is 
very sparsely timbered with scrub oak and willow, which have all nearly disappeared 
within a short time, it being cut off for fire-wood to supply fuel in the post, under 
contract. 

The various kinds of timber with the exception of the cottonwood, are dwarfish and 
scrubby, and unfit for any use except fuel. 

The transplanting of young cottonwood trees has been resorted to within the limits 
of the post during the past two years only, with partial success, owing, it is thought, 
to the high elevation of the post above the river, the growth of cottonwood being con- 
fined principally to the low bottoms. The trial, however, has not been altogether un- 
successful, great pains having been taken to supply the young trees with a liberal 
supply of water during the dry summer weather; consequently a fair proportion of 
those transplanted are now in a healthy and thriving condition. 


i 


CHEYENNE AGENCY. 


Situated on the right bank of the Missouri River, about seven miles 
above Fort Sully. : 

Colonel W. H. Woop, Eleventh Infantry, says that the timber of the 
whole section of the country adjacent to the post is confined to the river 
bottoms. It is principally cottonwood. ‘Small quantities of oak, ash, 

elm, and cedar, are occasionally found. The only wood which grows to 
a size fit for building purposes is cottonwood. The other varieties gen- 
erally found along the tributaries are of a stunted growth.” 

Lieutenant R. W. Hoyt, Eleventh Infantry, adds to the above-men- 
tioned varieties willow, wild plum, and wild cherry, but says they are 
very limited in amount and of stunted growth. He further says: 


If all the forest area within fifty miles of this post were consolidated I should say 
there would be less than ten square miles. The timber in the vicinity of this post has 
decreased about one-half in amount during the last sixteen months. The increasing 
demand for wood is the occasion of such rapid consumption. ; 


First Lieutenant IRA QuIMBY, Eleventh Infantry, says: 


The decrease of timber is rapid; it is cut and consumed by Indians and is furnished 
by them through contractors to military posts and to agencies. It is also used for 
building purposes. So great is the-consumption and the supply so small that in a few 
years there will be no timber in the country within twenty-five miles of this post. 


STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 


Colonel W. P. CARLIN, Lieutenant-Colonel Seventeenth Infantry, 
says: 


There is no military reservation at this post, it being located on the reservation of 
the Sioux Indians, the limits of which are defined by treaty and executive orders, 
which, for the purpose of this report, need not be cited. 

1st. The present extent of the forest area. The forest area, strictly speaking, is 
confined to the lowest bottom-lands along both banks of the Missouri River, and nar- 
row fringes of timber along either bank of the streams running into the Missouri from 
the east and west. The principal streams running from the east into the Missouri, be- 
ginning near the north end of the reservation, are Beaver Creek, Hermapsrodite Creek, 
and a few other small creeks not known by name except to the Indians. These streams 
are all short and have but little timber along their banks. On the west side of the 
Missouri River there are numerous tributaries of considerable magnitude and travers- 
ing a country at least one hundred miles wide, besides numerous small creeks running 
from the high lands nearest the Missouri across the bench lands into the river. An 
again the tributaries of the Missouri have numerous creeks tributary to them, running 
generally from the northwest and southwest. Nearly all those streams have more or 
less wood along their banks. 

The principal tributaries of the Missouri on the west side are the Cannon Ball, Owl 
Creek, Grand River, and Cheyenne River, the forks of the latter embracing the Black 
Hills. Porcupine Creek, four miles north of this post, is also a fine little stream with 
some timber along its banks. 

In the ravines back from the bench lands of the Missouri, in the sheltered places 
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} 
along hill-sides, and indeed wherever the ground is protected by water, rock, or other 
natural features, from the prairie fires and fierce northwest winds, are formed strips 
or clumps of oak trees and occasionally cottonwood. At some points considerable 
quantities of oak are found in the more rugged and sheltered localities. It is generally 
of ascrubby character, short in the trunk, and knotty. 

As the forest land along the Missouri River is constantly being washed away by the 
stream, and is of very irregular form, it is impossible to approximate the area, but I 
will guess at it so far as I have observed it within five miles of this post. 

North of the post as far as Poreupine Creek, and on the west bank, there is a body 
of timber containing about one thousand acres. South of the post on the west bank, 
and extending four miles southward, is a body containing about two thousand acres. 
On the east bank at several points within four miles of the post are perhaps one thou- 
sand acres. Total, four thousand acres within five miles of the post. Timber land is 
distributed in about the same proportion along the river from Fort A. Lincoln down 
to Grand River. There are, probably, forty thousand acres of forest land along the 
banks of the Missouri River. Below Grand River I think the quantity of timber di- 
minishes rapidly in consequence of the more barren and alkaline character of the soil. 
Of course the greater part of the timber near this post has been cut away for fuel, 
building purposes, and for browsing the ponies of the Indians prior to the seizure of 
these animals. , 

2d. The lines of natural drainage. The Missouri River drains the country from 
north to south, and the tributaries named above drain it from west to east and from 
east to west. 

3d. Elevation, whether ascertained barometrically or otherwise, and the rainfall, 
and the manner in which both have been ascertained. This post has never been fur- 
nished with instruments for ascertaining the elevation or the rainfall. The elevation 
is probably a little less than that of Fort Rice, which is reported at twenty-two hun- 
dred feet above sea-level. The rainfall has been sufticient for gardening purposes, 
and to produce a most wonderful growth of grass during the present year. The 
streams have also continued to flow all summer and to the present time, showing a 
sufficiency of rain for all practical purposes. 

4th. The various characteristics of the timber, and the extent, condition, and growth 
of such timber, together with any information of interest connected with the general 
subject of the forestry of the country. Cottonwood is the principal growth in the 
forests of this region, both along the Missouri River andits tributaries. There is also 
a considerable quantity of elm, ash, box-elder, willow, and oak. There is also a 
valuable shrub, the bull or buffalo berry, which produces a scarlet berry resembling 
the red currant. This berry is acid in taste and is valuable for food and for making 
vinegar, wine, and jelly. The tree is heavily armed with sharp thorns, for which 
reason I think it would be valuable for hedges. Plum trees also grow in this region 
of country, generally along the edges of bluffs and near the small and shallow streams 
back from the river. To the westward of this post and near the Black Hills cedar 
grows in considerable quantities. 

The country in this vicinity is well watered. There is a great proportion of rich 
land, covered with the finest of grasses. Timber grows wherever it can find a secure 
footing. There are indications everywhere that all thisregion was once covered with 
timber. Pieces of petrified wood are found everywhere, and occasionally petrified 
stumps and logs. In my opinion, protection of the country from prairie fires is all 
that is necessary to reclothe the whole country with trees. Of course, settlement and 
the consequent plowing of the land and making roads is the surest way of increasing 
the growth of forest trees, as the plowed land and roads check the spread of fire. 

5th. The rate of decrease in the amount of timber, and the cause of such decrease, 
as, for instance, by fire or through the agency of man: Near this post and agency, 
and near other posts and agencies, and at wood-yards along the Missouri River, timber 
has decreased at nearly the rate of one-fourth per annnm, through the agency of man, 
that is, by cutting wood for fuel for posts and steamboats, and for building purposes. 

Within five miles of this post there are probably not trees enough remaining 
to supply this post and agency with fuel for another year after the present, say 
three thousand cords of wood. Of course, young trees are growing all the time, but 
near posts they do not grow fast enough to supply the waste or destruction of oid trees. 
Another cause of the decrease of the quantity of timber is the constant washing away 
of the woodland and trees in the spring and summer months by the action of the 
Missouri River. This cause probably decreases the quantity of timber at least ten 
per cent. annually; but while timber land is being constantly washed away on one 
side of the river, it is constantly forming on the opposite side, and a little below the 
point washed away. The new land that is being constantly formed appears first as a 
strip of sand adjoining the main-land. About the second year it is covered over with 
a thick growth of red willow; then a few cottonwoods appear on the higher points 
and ridges. Each successive annual overflow raises the sand-bar and deposits mud 
and clay on it, which are wed fast by the willows. The decaying leaves assist in 
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thickening the soil; the cottonwoods spread over it, and in fifteen or twenty years it 
will become a fine piece of timber land, that is, for'this country. It is estimated that 
at least six hundred acres of good timber land have been washed away within five 
miles of this post within the last three years. 

Of course I do not profess to be accurate in the estimates I make of the timber land 
washed away and remaining, but give my opinion only. Directly in front of this 
post, and for two miles above it, a large body of land is forming along the west bank, 
pushing the river-bed in some places nearly half a mile further east than it was three 
years ago at the same point. It must be observed, however, that the destruction of 
timber near the posts far exceeds the growth of it on the new lands. 

6th. Whether the planting of trees has been resorted to, and with what success: 
Trees have been planted at Forts A. Lincoln and Rice, and at this post, with perfect 
success. While in command at Fort A. Lincoln I caused nearly one thousand trees to 
be planted., All that were placed in suitable ground have grown finely. Some of them 
died because they were placed in hard, dry spots, and some from the want of water; 
but those. planted in the damper places that produce high, coarse grass, and that have 
sufficient moisture in the soil, have grown with great rapidity and have becdme beau- 
tiful shade trees. 

The trees planted at Fort Rice look remarkably thrifty. The majority of the trees 
planted at this post last spring by my directions have generally grown well; but as 
they were not sufficiently trimmed when transplanted they have not thriven as well 
as they would otherwise have done. When trees are transplanted, thrifty. young 
trees about two inches in diameter at the ground should beselected. All the branches 
should be cut off, also the main trunk about 8 or 9 feet above the root. They should 
be planted in holes about 30 inches in diameter and 2 feet deep; shallow and narrow 
trenches should be dug so as to conduct the surface rain-water to the tree for a dis- 
tance of 6 feet or more. The arrangement of these trenches and their direction must 
depend on the slope of the ground. It is well to have the loose earth around the tree 
one or two inches lower than the ground level, so as to hold water. For shade trees 
transplanting is the best method. | For forests and plantations slips and roots should 
be used, to save time and labor. Roots enough to plant can always be found along 
the banks of the river, creeks, and saad-bars. I have never planted any other trees in 
this region than cottonwood, but I believe soft maple would flourish here as well as 
the native trees of the locality. It is probable, too, that sugar maples would grow 
finely along the streams and in well-watered places. 

If stringent laws could be passed by Congress and the legislatures to prevent 
prairie fires, it would be greatly to the benefit of thisregion of country in respect to 
the growth of timber and the preservation of grass for hay and grazing. No trees 
have been planted by private parties in this region, for the reason that no permanent 
settlement can be made on the reservation. It would be a very easy and economical 
matter to plant and grow all the timber necessary for fuel, building purposes, and 
shelter of stock in this locality, and if the General Government would exercise a little 
care to prevent fires and to regulate the cutting of the timber, it is my opiniou that 
all the northern half of Dakota Territory would become a well-timbered country in 
fifteen or twenty years. 


FORT RICH. 


Latitude, 46° 30’; longitude, 100° 34’. On the right bank of the Mis- 
souri River. 
Dr. BLAIR D. TAYLOR, assistant surgeon, U. S. A., says: 


I have the honor to submit the following report on this reservation and adjacent 
country, as called for in circular letter of the 8th instant from department headquar- 
ters, and in your indorsement of the 11th instant referring the same to me: 

Ist. The present extent of the forest area: The forest on this reservation, with the 
exception of a few isolated clumps of small trees in hollows and ravines, is confined 
exclusively to the Missouri River bottoms and those of the Cannon Ball River. North 
of the post is a large bottom about four and a half miles in length, and varying from 
one-half mile to seven and a half miles in width. Nearly eight miles further up the 
river is another bottom not quite so large. On the south side of the post is a narrow 
strip of timbered bottom extending to the Cannon Ball. River, eight miles below. 

The latter river has narrow, timbered low-lands oneach side. ‘Opposite the post, on 
the east bank of the Missouri, is a small bottom one and a half miles long and one- 
half mile wide. On the same side of the river, seven miles north, is a large bottom of 
about the same area as the one first mentioned, and well timbered. 

On all these bottoms the original growth of timber is very scarce and is confined to 
a few large trees very much scattered. The majority of the trees are the growth of 
the last thirty-eight or forty years. 5 

Qn nearly all of the low-lands mentioned the forest constitutes about one-half of 
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the area, and I have made a calculation based upon this fact, giving 4,430 acres as the 
amount of timbered land along the Missouri from eight miles below this post to twelve 
miles above. 
2d. The lines of natural drainage: These are constituted from south to north by 
the Cannon Ball River, Mule Creek, just below the post and on the east bank of the 
Missouri, and Lone Lake Creek, opposite this point. All these streams run generally 
east on the west side of the Missouri, and in the reverse direction on the other side. 
Besides these, the country is intersected by many wet-weather ravines running per- 
pendicular to the Missouri, with secondary gulches emptying at right angles to them. 
3d. The elevation, whether ascertained barometrically or otherwise, and the rain- 
fall, and the manner in which both have been ascertained: The elevation at this point 
is 2,200 feet above the sea level; it was ascertained barometrically by some engineer 
ofticer whose name is not recorded. Appended is an abstract marked A (see Ap- 
pendix), giving the rainfall and average yearly temperature from May, 1870, to No- 
vember, 1877. This has been compiled from the meteorological records of the post 
hospital. It will be seen that nearly all the precipitation takes place from April to 
November, and, what is not shown on the abstract, more than half of the rainfall occurs 
in May and J une. It will also be noticed that the rainfall is increasing rather than 
diminishing. 
4th. The various characteristics of the timber, and the extent, condition, and 
growth of such timber, together with any information of interest connected with the 
general subject of the forestry of the country: There are only four varieties of timber 
useful for fuel or lumber in the forest area above mentioned, viz., cottonwood, elm, 
ash, anda very small proportion of oak. Of these, cottonwood constitutes nine-tenths 
of the forest, and if well-seasoned makes excellent fuel and fair lumber, but in its 
green state it retains water like a sponge, will not burn, and warps in the most re- 
markable manner. The cottonwood grows very rapidly, but decays very soon after 
reaching a diameter of two or two and a half feet. Most of the forest, as before 
mentioned, consists of comparatively young trees which are repairing to some extent 
the waste among the older ones. With such a rainfall as we have had for several 
years past, there is no reason why trees should not grow on the prairie if properly 
transplanted. 
5th. The rate of decrease in the amount of timber and the cause of such decrease, 
as, for instance, by fire or through the agency of man: Timber in the bottom lands 
of the Missouri is seldom if ever injured by fire, because at the time when prairie 
fires generally occur out here the grass in the bottoms is not dry enough to burn to 
any extent, and even if it does, the heat is seldom great enough to destroy even the 
undergr owth. 
The destruction of timber in this country is chiefly through the agency of man— 


cutting wood for posts and for steamboats. ‘There are other agencies, however, which — 


may be mentioned, such as the undermining of its banks by the Missouri River, which 
annually swallow 8 many acres of fine trees, converting them into dangerous snags or 
soggy drift-wood. The annual spring ov erflow of the river leaves the bottoms in 
many places waist deep in water until the middle of summer, thereby hastening the 
process of decay in such trees as are already affected. The high winds of spring y and 
autumn generally prostrate a large number of trees which have passed the vigor of 
their growth. To thesé might be added the destruction caused by beavers on such 
streams as they inhabit, e. g., the Cannon Ball. 

It is almost impossible to state with any mathematical certainty the rate of decrease 
of timber, but in my opinion at least one-fourth more timber is annually destroyed 
than is replaced by a new growth, and it is the agency of man which throws the bal- 
ance on the losing side, the process of nature pro and con being in equilibrium. 

6th. Whether the planting of trees has been resorted to ; “and if so, whether by 
shoots or transplanting, and with what success: Except inside of garrisoned posts 
I know of no general attempt to plant trees. Transplanting has been successful at 
this post, many of the cottonwoods on the parade being taller than the houses, and 
from four to ten inches in diameter after five or six years’ growth. The great ‘aiffi- 
culty in setting out trees on the open prairies is the certainty. of being blown down by 
high winds before they have acquired sufficient root to support themselves. Quite a 
larze tree was destroyed in this way inside of the garrison in 1876. 

The only way to make transplanting successful out of the bottoms would be to begin 
along the ravines and bottoms and gradually extend toward the prairie as the trees 
become numerous enough to offer a barrier to the wind. I know nothing of setting 
out shoots, and do not Delieve it would succeed. 


FORT A. LINCOLN. 


Latitude, 46° 46’ 17’; lengitude, 100° 50/ 57’.. On the right bank of 
Missouri River. The average monthly rainfall from November 1, 1876, 
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to October 31, 1877, was 2.17 inches, ascertained by gauge. Elevation 
2,211 feet, determined barometrically. ; 
Major J. G. TILFORD, Seventh Cavalry, says: 


The forest area of this reservation is about thirty-two hundred acres approximately, 
as follows: Sibly Island, twelve hundred; first point below the post, three hundred ; 
second point below the post, seventeen hundred. ‘ 

The timber on the first is very sparse, the best having been cut to supply the post 
with fuel and for building purposes. ; : 

A growth of young trees is springing up on the river front, but will not be available 
for fuel within tenyears. The timber on second point is of larger growth and almost 
in its primeval state, very little having been cut by the whites. There is also quite 
a forest of box-elder only fit for fuel. The timber is almost entirely of cottonwood; 
there is some ash and a very little oak, known as scrub oak. The only decrease ob- 
servable is by the agency of man. ; , 

Tree planting was first resorted to (at the cavalry barracks) in the spring of 1874. 
The first trees were very large, and although great care was taken to save them, they 
all or nearly all died during the heat of summer. These trees have been replaced by 
smaller trees which have now become rooted in the soil and promise to do well. 

Although I have not seen it tried at this post, but at places along the Missouri River, 
slips cut from cottonwood have been started in the spring, and they grow so rapidly 
that orchards of several hundred trees were seven and eight feet high in two years 
after planting. 


FORT STEVENSON. 


Latitude, 47° 34’; longitude, 101° 26’. On the left bank of the Mis- 


feleded 


.Souri River. The rainfall for the year 1877 up to November 16 was 
10.13 inches, measured by a gauge. 
Major O. H. Moore, Sixth Infantry, says: 


The original forest area of this reservation was comprised in the bottom-lands adja- 
cent to the Missouri River, but practically no forest now exists, all the larger trees 
(principally cottonwood) for ten miles either way having been cut for various pur- 
poses. In the early days the wood contractors drew heavily upon the timber near the 
post, and later all that remained has been used from time to time in the construction 
of various log buildings, so that the only trees now upon the reservation are small 
cottonwoods, hardly moré than saplings. Prairie fires usually occur every fall, and 
their effect may be to keep down any growth of forest that might spring up in the 
coulisse near the bluffs, but to these. fires cannot be attributed in any degree the de- 
struction of such timber as formerly existed in the bottoms. To obtain logs of over 
six inches in diameter it is now necessary to raft them down from a point some thirty 
miles up stream, on the opposite bank of the river. The most extensive forest in this 
whole vicinity is the finely timbered country of the Mouse River, some sixty miles 
away. 

The transplanting of trees for foliage has been undertaken to a limited extent, but 
the result of some five years’ experience has not been encouraging, though in a few 
instances good, substantial trees have resulted. Cottonwood has been the variety 
heretofore planted, but the past year a few ash trees were set out and appear to be 
thriving at present. 


FORT BUFORD. 


Latitude, 48°; longitude, 103° 57’ 30’. On the left bank of the Mis- 
souri River, near the mouth of the Yellowstone. The elevation is 1,933 
feet, determined barometrically. 

Colonel DANIEL Huston, Sixth Infantry, says: 


In reply to circular letter dated Headquarters Department of Dakota, Saint Paul, 
Minn., November 8, 1877, I have the honor to state: 

1st. The growth of timber is confined to the flats pertaining to the Missouri and 
Yellowstone Rivers, as a rule being on alternate points on opposite sides of the river, 
said zone being from one mile to three miles wide at the base and running out to a 

oint. 

The timber down the Missouri River on reservation and adjacent country is dense, 
and not cut out to the extent of that above the post. The timber up the Yellowstone 
is of a larger and finer quality than on the Missouri River. It is principally cotton- 
wood, with a very little ash and elm, with scrub-cedar in the bluffs on the river. 
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2d. The lines of natural drainage are very fine on the north and east of the post, 
being drained by the Muddy Creek that rises to the northwest from the fort, its gen- 
eral direction to its mouth being southeast, entering the Missouri River about twenty- 
five miles east of the post. From ten miles back from the garrison the drainage is 
into the creek and its tributaries. To the west is the Little Muddy Creek that rises to 
the north and runs south to its mouth, entering the Missouri River about twelve miles 
west of the post. These creeks have numerous tributaries. There are also en the re- 
servation numerous small creeks, South of the Missouri River the drainage is confined 
to the Yellowstone River and its tributaries. 

The surface draining of the area oceupied by the post is excellent—a depression on 
either side of it sloping gradually toward the river, and the gradual descent of the 
ground intervening between the post and the river at the south afford a natural 
water-shed that entirely prevents the accumulation of stagnant water, except for 
brief intervals after heavy storms, The flood plains or bottom-land of the Mis- 
souri River is from forty reds to several miles in width, and at intervals ef several 
years is covered with water trom unusual raintalls or melting of large masses of snow. 
Back of this is a grassy plain of from one to five miles in width, extending to the foot 
ef the hills. Through this plain at varying distances run innumerable ravines or 
coulisse from the hills to the basin lands of the river. Admirable surface draining is 
thus afforded, and, except during very wet seasons, few of them contain water. The 
water, when found, is apt to be strongly impregnated with sulphate of soda and lime, 
which impart to it a harsh, alkaline taste. The deep drainage appears from the 
structure of the soil, observed in digging wells, to be aitected by percolation of the 
water through slanting strata of gravel and sand inclosed between layers of tenacious 
clay. 

dd. The elevation of the pest above the sea-level is about 1,900 feet, obtained by 
barometrical calculation. The amount of the rainfall for the past ten years is shown 
by the accompanying table (see Appendix), condensed from the meteorological register 
kept at the post hospital. The mode by which data were obtained was by measure- 
ment with a graduated standard of the amonnt of rain caught by a funnel-shaped 
vessel. 

The violent wind usually accompanying rainfall in this latitude introduces, I think, 
an clement of error in estimating the amount of precipitation in the manner above 
given, and it weuld seem that the rainfall must be greater than represented by the 
table. 

4th. The characteristic growth of the forests in this vicinity is the cottonwood (Populus 
monilifera). It constitutes the bulk of the trees found fringing the water-courses, and 
is the only wood available in any quantity for fuel or building purposes. 

Among other representatives of the forest are the ash-leaved maple (Negundo aceroides), 
the red osier, dogwood (Cornus stolonifera), scattered rather sparingly along the river 
banks. Red cedaref a small, stunted character is occasionally found on the hills. 
A species of willow finds a place in low moist grounds. The wild plant Prunus 
Americana is found in ravines and skirting the prairie side of the wooded river-banks. 
This tree bears the best indigenous fruit this country affords. The choke-cherry 
(Prunus Virginiana), is found in much the same localities. Both varieties are limited 
in number. Among the shrubs of interest for their economic value are the buttalo or 
bull berry (Shepherdia argentea), the Missouri currant (Ribes aureum), and the smooth 
white gooseberry (Ribes hirtellum). The timber, with the exception of cottonwood, 
which is of insufiicient growth or magnitude to be of any considerable value, is almost 
wholly confined to the flood plains of the Missouri and to like situations along its 
tributaries. As we recede to the interior this feature gives way to rolling plains, 
covered with grass, cactus, and sage brush, or to the rugged, arid country known as 
the *‘Bad Lands.” There bave been three causes undoubtedly operating in this sec- 
tion to repress the extension of trees beyond their present habitat, viz., prairie fires 
and drought, and the high and almost unintermitting winds. 

My observations lead me to believe that the cottonwood cannot be transplanted and 
cultivated in situations remote from the localities to which it is now confined with 
any success. A row ef young cottonweed trees set out in front of the post hospital 
some seven years ago have not thriven well, although they have had special care. 
Only two of them have in that time grewn to the height of about ten feet; the others 
are still mere bushes, not more than three feet high. I have not heard of their suc- 
cessful culture anywhere in this vicinity. Among the indigenous shrubs and trees 
above enumerated are some that might with advantage be introduced into the post. 

Sth. The decrease in timber, in my opinion, is very rapid, owing almost entirely to 
wood being cut for steamboats and tilling the centracts for the post. 

6th. With the exception of the trees before mentioned, as planted in front of the 
post hospital, no attempt has been made towards growing the same. The hospital 
‘trees were transplanted with the suecess neted above. 
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MONTANA TERRITORY. 
FORT KEOGH. 


Situated on the Yellowstone, near the mouth of Tongue River, and 
about one hundred and ninety-four miles from Fort Buford. Elevation 
2,832 feet, determined barometrically. This post was established so 
lately that no record of the rainfall was kept prior to August 1, 1877. 
Since that time the fall has been as follows: 


Inches. 

ARTS je nse Gai ap Loeb ches = mew ese som een co eae cee b ens a tsa b ements osunn seeues 0.00 
eR oe a wine nn ae Sanne m nee same ees can aan nn ameons pees nase 0.70 
ee eee ere eee a ee oct eye tts ia ne an eas cae manip on cen 0,61 
Die RESO Me solo cain ae shawn s+ ae RAYS oe Oe pew pies sins aa Re Mech 0. 46 
SN ees oe eet atic ee ans ae eee ans SS aR e eS ee wm Pao ES 1 Ts 


The annual fall is estimated to be from 12 to 20 inches. 
Major GEORGE Grsson, Fifth Infantry, says: 


The timber found in this vicinity consists of cottonwood (principally), together with 
some ash, serub-cedar, and pine. <A tolerably fair body of ash isreported on Pumpkin 
Creek, which empties into Tongue River about twelve miles south of this post. The 
- cedar and pine are confined to foot-hills, as well as ravines running up into the bluffs. 
So far they have proved of littie or no value. The cottonwocd may be said to grow 
in groves of various extent. 

ery considerable inroads have been made upon the timber within a space of from 
ten to twelve miles, both for the purposes of fuel and for constructing the post. Pos- 
sibly next year or the succeeding oné it will be necessary to bring a sufficiency of 
fuel from a considerable distance by rafting it down the Yellowstone and the Tongue. 

It will be seen from the above that a great deal of timber has been cut, and will 
for some time continue to be cut, along the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers and 
vicinity. The military posts, the Indian agencies, and steamboats consume immense 
quantities of wood. 

FORT CUSTER. 


Situated at the junction of the Big Horn and Little Big Horn Rivers, 
about fifty miles from the Yellowstone. Elevation 3,450 feet, determined 
barometrically. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. P. BUELL, Eleventh Infantry, reports that 
the present extent of the forest area consists of a belt of timber averag- 
ing half a mile in width from the post up the Little Big Horn and Big 
Horn Rivers for a distance of some thirty miles. The timber consists of 
cottonwood, “of fine growth and thickly planted.” “About eighteen 
miles from the post a ridge runs east and west, fairly covered with a good 
growth of fine timber. With this exception and near the rivers the 
country is bare.” 

FORT BENTON. 


Latitude, 47° 49’ 58”; longitude, 116° 39’ 48”. In the town of Fort 
Benton, at the head of Missouri navigation. Elevation 2,663 feet, as- 
certained barometrically. Rainfall, from November 24, 1876, to No- 
vember 25, 1877, was 16.74 inches. 

Major Guipo Inets, Seventh Infantry, says: 


The Teton River, the northern boundary of the reservation, has a few small cotton- 
wood trees inits valley. The Teton, some miles above thereservation, is well wooded 
with cottonwood. The mountains are well wooded with pine. The timber along the 
river bottoms is generally cottonwood of several varieties and willow, generally 
small trees, though in some instances they gain a diameter of two or more feet. The 
cottonwood is unfit for lumber, but makes very fair fire-wood. The mountains are 
generally covered with pine trees of moderate size, which are largely used for timber, 
but they are too knotty for lumber of the jinest quality. 7 

Along the Missouri River and its tributaries the rate of decrease is very large, 
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threatening total destruction to the forest at no very distant future. This is owing 
to the large amount of wood eutfor the use of steamboats—lurge as compared with the 
supply. In those regions farther from the river the rate of decrease is less. 

A few trees have been planted in the town for shade-trees. They were trans- 
planted. The oldest transplanted trees have now been out about two years and are 
thriving well. They require irrigation. 


CAMP BAKER. 


Latitude, 46° 40’ 44”; longitude, 111° 11’.. In Smith’s River Valley. 
Elevation, 4,538 feet, determined barometrically. The rainfall for 1876, 
as given by the gauge, was 17.49 inches. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. C. GILBERT, Seventh Infantry, says: 


The trees of the adjacent country are pines, and are almost exclusively found on 
the hills and mountain ranges, and the body of timber on the latter is nearly always 
heavy, and on the lower hills it is light and scattering. The timber is entirely of 

ine and covers the mountains in dense masses and lar ge growth, and will make fair 
umber at the saw-mill. 

The rate of decrease of timber has been inconsiderable, if at all. The decrease for 
fuel, fencing, and building material is compensated for by the natural increase. 

The planting of trees at this post has been tried, but without success, owing to 
the high winds. 


FORT SHAW. 


Latitude, 47° 30’ 33; longitude, 111° 48/19”. On the right bank of 
Sun River. Elevation not known. The annual rainfall varies consid- 
erably, the maximum for eight years being (1876) 14.62 inches and the 
minimum (1874) 4.24 inches; the average, 8.52, ascertained by means of 
gauge. 

Colonel JOHN GIBBON, Seventh Infantry, says: 


The only timber on this reservation is thinly scattered cottonwood along Sun 
River. On the mountains, situated from twenty-five to fifty miles from the post, im- 
mense masses of pine timber exist. Most of the timber on the mountains is pine and 
fir, of an excellent quality generally and sometimes very large. There are immense 
quantities of it. The growth of cottonwood of three kinds, along the river bottoms, 
is not heavy, and most of it in this region has already been cut for fire-wood. 

Immense quantities of the timber in the mountains is almost annually destroyed by 
fire. The rate of decrease cannot be estimated with any accuracy. Except in the 
vicinity of the more thickly settled portions of the Territory the decrease is caused by 
fire. Near the settlements it is removed in lar ge quantities for lumber and fire-wood. 

Large numbers of trees have been planted in ithe garrison, water being supplied by 
irrigation. .All the trees have been transplanted in the winter time and a vast major- 
ity hhave succeeded. The varieties are three species of cottonwood, the quaking asp, 
and fir. The latter do not succeed well. The quaking asp has had only one ‘year’s 
trial and is succeeding tolerably weil. The cottonw ood succeeds best, and will grow 
in almost any soilif plentifully supplied with water. 


FORT ELLIS. 


Latitude, 45° 40’ 15”; longitude, 110° 50’ 04’. Inthe eastern end of 
the Gallatin Valley, on the left bank of the East Gallatin River. Ele- 
vation, 4,747 feet, determined barometrically. The rainfall, as ascer- 
tained by the gauge, is shown by the following table for the years 
1876-77: 


Fall in | Fallin 
Month. aehes: Month. 5 


| January 


AtiPush sa--e eos ----| 2.01 || February 


September 0.75 
November 0. 83 || 


| 
| 
October .-------- al -| 0.69 | 
Decembier.:. Lc hse -S 6 eee 1. 07 } 


or a total fall of 15.24 inehes. 
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Major JAMES 8S. BRISBIN, Second Cavalry, says: 


The present extent of forest area of the Fort Ellis Reservatien is about fifteen thou- 
sandacres. The mountains in the southern part of the reservation are clothed with forests 
of white pine, red fir, and cedar. The extent of each kind of timber cannot be exactly 
told, but their condition is very good, and they grow very thick, butnot heavy. There 
is also some aspen and spruce in small quantity, and cottonwood grows along the 
banks of the East Gallatin and in the bottoms of the creeks, but not to such an extent 
as to be of any material use. 


Assistant Surgeon L. M. Maus, U.S. A., in a report referred to me, 
says: 


Cottonwood is the principal timber between the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock; 
although there is quite a good proportion of burr-oak, elm, ash, and willow. Cot- 
tonwood is found in large quantities in the bottoms of the Cheyenne, Moreau, and 
Grand Rivers. About fifteen miles southwest of the post (Standing Rock), between 
Oak Creek and Swift Water Creek, is a section of the country which is broken by 
many ravines, all of which are well timbered with the burr-oak. The oak wood is 
found principally in the ravines which intersect the different rivers and creeks. The 
bluff surrounding the Cheyenne River is tolerably well covered in some places with a 
cedar growth. The bottoms of the rivers and creeks also contain a growth of red and 
white willow, wild plum, and bullberry bushes. : 


ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


Captain J. H. Coster, Eighth Cavalry, A. D. C., acting engineer 
officer for the Military Division of the Pacific, furnishes the following 
report: 

GRANT CAMP. 


Situated 4,833 feet above sea-level, on the northwestern base of Graham or Sierra 
Bonita Mountains, on a sort of mesa sloping towards an extensive plain about fifteen 
miles wide and over one hundred miles long. On this plain there are no trees of any 
kind south of Camp Grant, but scattered mesquite (bush) to the northward and tothe 
valley of the Gila River. Abundant mesquite is to be found on the mesa between 
elevations 4,000 and 6,000 feet. This timber is intermixed with two varieties of oak 
and one of juniper, up to an elevation of 7,000 feet. 

On the mountain’s sides, foot-hills, and between 7,000 and 10,500 feet (highest peak 
of Graham Range), white and yellow pines and fir grow insufficient quantities to be 
called forests, scattered through which is found one species of juniper. This timber is 
of great commercial value if the rugged character of the mountains will permit of ex- 
tended use. 

The margins of the numerous small streams are lined with cottonwood trees till the 
mesa is reached, where the streams sink and the wood disappears. 

Rainfall, 1873, 18.28; 1874, 16.92; 1875, 20.72; 1876, 20.12; 1877, 7.27 inches. 


CAMP APACHE. 


Latitude, 33° 46/ 47’; longitude, 109° 54’ 40’. The camp is situated nearly in the 
centre of the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in the White Mountains. The streams 
near it are the east and north forks of the White River. The cations make the lands 
bordering on them useless for any extended system of agriculture, and the small spots 
that are capable of cultivation are only suitable for Indians to raise their corn on. 
The timber in the vicinity of the post is cedar and juniper. About nine miles from 
the post there are quite extensive pineries, extending probably ten miles to the north. 
Has no instruments to determine elevation of mountains in vicinity, but refers to the 
report and maps of Lieutenant Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., for this in- 
formation. 


CAMP BOWIE. 


Latitude, 32° 08’ 14’; longitude, 109° 22’ 45’. The forestry of this portion of the 
Territory is unimportant. The timber is not plentiful, and is found only on the north- 
western slope of the mountain ranges, principally the Chiricahuas, at an elevation of 
about 3,500 to 4,800 feet. The principal growths of timber are pine and oak. Spruce, 
cedar, sycamore, and walnut of dwarf species are also found. 

In some of the larger cafions pine attains a great height, and, where well protected 
from the strong winds, grows in abundance. : 
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The extent of the forest area is about 580 square miles. 

The lines of drainage are northwest and west, mostly subterraneous, and empty into 
the Gila River. 

The principal rainfalls oceur in July and August; the amount of rainfall durin 
those months in 1876 was 8.55 inches, and in 1877 &.00 inches. The total amount o 
rainfall during the past two years was 26.55 inches, Very light and occasional falls 
of snow occur during the winter months. 3 ; 


FORT YUMA. 


Latitude 32° 43’ 32’; longitude, 114° 36’ 08’. The post commander reports that the 
post is on three sides encompassed by the river bottom, which at this point averages 
about five miles in width. These bottom lands give the forest area of this vicinity. 
They are densely covered with mesquite and an undergrowth of arrow-weed. Cotton- 
wood, willows, and mesquite grow on the banks of the river and lagunas. 

The Colorado River and its tributary, the Gila River, form the line of draimage of 
the surrounding country. ; 

The average annual rainfall at Fort Yuma for the last five years has been 4 inches, 
as ascertained by actual measurement. This, with the annual overflow of the Colo- 
ete River, gives sufficient moisture for a dense growth of timber on the bottom 

ands. 

None of the trees mentioned attain a height of over 30 feet. The cottonwood and 
willows are stripped of their bark and used for building fences and as a foundation 
for mud roofs. 

Of the mesquite tree (a tree of the Mimosa family, with thorns and small pinnated 
leaves), two varieties are found in the vicinity of Fort Yuma, the long-pod mesquite 
(Algarobia glandulosa) and the screw-pod mesquite ; the former bearing a pod from 4 
to 6 inches in length, and the latter, as the name implies, bearing a pod in the shape 
of a screw, from two to three inches long. These pods contain from six to twelve 
beans, inclosed in a pulpy substance. They have a flavor not unlike the tamarind, 
contain a considerable amount of saccharine matter, and are wholesome and nutri- 
tious. Both varieties are used by the Yuma Indians for food. They gather the 
beans in large quantities when ripe, and reduce them to flour by grinding between 
two stones. Large qnantities are also sold to the whites, and used as food for horses 
and cattle. The mesquite tree also furnishes a kind of gum, which has the same proper- 
ties as gum ‘arabic, and can be used for all purposes to which the latter is applied. 
Tt flows from the bark of the tree during the summer months, and hardens on expo- 
sure to the air. 

On the mesas, which border on the river-bottoms, the vegetation is very scant, and 
consists of a few stunted mesquite trees and several varieties of cactus. 


CAMP M DOWELL. 


Latitude, 33° 46’; longitude, 111940’. Mesquite wood and palo verde abound in plen- 
tiful quantities on the plains surrounding this pest. Cottonwood is plentiful in the 
Salt River bottom, and from these sources the post is supplied. As the mesquite and 
palo verde are of short growth, and the cottonwood found only in the bottoms, it can- 
not be said that there is anything like a forest in this vicinity. The mesquite and 
palo verde are a very hard wood, the former of a dark color, the latter light. Cotton- 
wood is soft and light. 

The elevation of the post, taken barometrically, is 1,800 feet above sea-level. The 
rainfall at the post during the year 1876 was 2.20 inches. 


FORT WHIPPLE. 


Latitude, 34° 33’; longitude, 112° 30’. The commanding officer reports that the 
forestry in the vicinity of this post consists principally of pine (pitch and spruce), 
juniper, cedar, scrub oak, and some manzanita. <A belt of timber, principally pine, 
called the Bradshaw timber-belt, extends about forty miles south and twelve miles 
west, and is about twenty miles in width. ‘To the east the timber (pine and serub- 
oak) extends about four miles. To the north there is but little timber. The pine 
timber is rapidly disappearing, supplying the saw-mills in this vicinity, and for fuel. 
The arable land is not very extensive; cultivation is confined to valleys that retain 
moisture, and the rainfall is principally relied upon for success. In very dry seasons 
the crop is anentire failure. An instance of this kind occurred last year, when scarcely 
grain enough was raised by the farmers to supply their own wants. The largest arable 
tract (about one thousand acres) is on Willow Creek, and three or four thousand acres 
will cover the total arable land. All the farmers écpend on the natural water-supply, 
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there being, except for garden-spots, no irrigation by acequias. There are but few 
streams of water, and none that can be relied upon. Granite Creek, in the neighbor- 
hood of the post, is most of the time without running water, and the supply for the 
post is obtained from wells sunk in the bed of the creek. a 

The principal products in this vicinity are corn and potatoes. Good grazing is to 
be found in favorable seasons. 


CAMP LOWELL. 


Latitude, 32° 12/ 55’; longitude, 110° 52’ 55”. This post is located on:the Rillito, 
about eight miles south of the highest peak of the Santa Catarina Mountains, about 
seven miies east of Tucson, in Piina County, Arizona. Latitude, 32° 12’ north; longi- 
tude, 33° 49’ west; altitude about 2,550 fect above the sea by barometer.  ~ 

The Rillito River takes its rise by three distinct streams in the Santa Catarina 
Mountains. This river, or rivulet, and the branches which unite to form it, like the 
majority of the streams in Arizona, sink in many places, and, running under ground 
for some distance, rise again. It is insignificant in size at this point, but its bed en- 
larges as it descends to join the Santa Cruz, nine miles north of Tucson. Its waters 
cease to run above ground about a mile below the camp, and do not rise again until they 
join the Santa Cruz. The alluvial deposit at this camp is about two fect deep, resting 
on alayer of calcareous sedimentary deposit from two to four feet in thickness. Under- 
neath this is a layer of gravelly earth aliout fifteen feet thick, and below that a stratum 
of clay from one to two feet thick, when a bed of gravel of unknown thickness is 
reached, in which, at a depth of from five to ten feet, living water is obtained. 

The rainfall is chiefly in July and August, aggregating for an entire year from 7 to 
15 inches, 

Cottonwood grows at intervals on the banks of the Rillito and Santa Cruz, and in 
some places attains considerable proportions. 

There are forests of excellent white pine, interspersed with 2 few pitch pines, in the 
Santa Catarina and Santa Rita Mountains, but they are diffieult of access. The white 
ash and white oak attain a considerable size in the foot-hills in the eastern part of 
the reservation, and on the borders of the stream the alder and sycamore grow quite 
large. 

With few exceptions the mesquite trees are very small and stunted in the mesa, but 
in the valley of the Rillito, and in that part of the Santa Cruz Valley north of the 
San Xavier mission, south of Tucson, they grow "quite large—would make excellent 
lumber for some purposes, and are unsurpassed for fuel. 

The drainage of the post is natural, the ground being somewhat rolling. That por- 
tion of the water which is not absorbed by the soil passes off rapidly to the stream. 


CAMP THOMAS. 


There are no forests in the immediate vicinity of the post, timber being very scarce, 
consisting of only two principal varieties—cottonwood and mesquite. <A fine belt of 
the former grows along the banks of the Gila River, near which this post is situated. 
The growth is not dense, but the tree attains a considerable height, with a trunk of 
proportionate thickness. Cottonwood belongs to the genus Populus, a soft wood, and 
1s principally used in the construction of the houses of the country, being almost worth- 
less as fire-wood., 

Mesquite belongs to the class of hard-woed trees, and grows in fair quantity in the 
vicinity of the post, but sparsely on the adjoining plains. It attains a height of about 
thirty feet with proportionate thickness; its wood makes excellent timber for wagon 
spokes, &e. 

The elevation of this portion of the valley is approximately 2,500 feet above sea- 
level. The approximate annual rainfall is 14 inches. The values for the rainfall 
andelevation are approximations because there are no instrnments here by which to 
obtain the exact ones. 


CAMP VERDE. 


Latitude, 34° 37’; longitude, 111° 55’. Neither immediately nor within thirty miles 
in any direction from this post are there either forests or even trees of a respectable 
size. A few cottonwood grows on the banks of the Verde River and its tributaries ; 
a few oak, ash, and sycamore trees along Copper Cation Creek, and a few serub cedars 
and pifions are found on the foot-hills. There is not enough wood of any and all 
kinds found on the reservation to supply the post with fuel. On the Mogollon Mount- 
ains, from thirty to fifty miles distant from the post, and at an elevation of 6,900 feet 
and upwards, there are primeval forests of pine. In some places the growth is dense 
and the trees of respectable dimensions. These forests extend from the northwest to 
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a little south of east of this post, and vary in width from fifteen to forty miles. To 
the west and south of the post the hills are destitute of trees of any magnitude. On 
the western slope of these hills occasional pineries are found in some sheltered localities. 
With the exception of the pine no timber is found available for any purpose except 
fuel and fencing. The hard-wood trees are almost invariably hollow. 

The post is situated in a large valley of the Verde River at an elevation, barometri- 
cally ascertained, of 3,500 feet. 

The average yearly rainfall is 8.97 inches. 

The country for sixty miles to the north and nortawest, for ten miles direct west, 
and for fifty miles east, is drained by the Verde River, whose principal tributaries 
before reaching this post are Hell Cation, Oak Creek, and Beaver Creek. Four miles 
below the post and to the southeast Clear Creek runs into the Verde River. All these 
streams drain the southwestern slope of the Mogollon Mountains, become very low in 
the dry season, and are liable to sudden and heavy floods in rainy seasons, and when 
the snow melts in the spring. The general direction of the Verde River through the 
valley in which the post is situate, that is for about thirty-five or forty miles, is from 
northwest to southeast. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CAMP GASTON. 


Is situated in Hoopa Valley, Humboldt County, California. Latitude, 41° 5’ north; 
longitude, 123° 15’ west. Elevation, 397 feet. The country surrounding the post for 
eighty to one hundred miles (and how much farther is not known) is very rough and 
mountainous, and a large portion of it very heavily timbered, consisting of black and 
live oak, pines, yellow spruce, and fir, cedar, redwood, maple, madrona, &c. The 
lines of drainage are Mad River, Eel River, Redwood Creek, Trinity, Klamath, and 
Salmon Rivers. The general direction is northwest, and empty into the Pacific Ocean. 

Rainfall from April 1, 1877, to April 1, 1878, 69.41 inches. 


CAMP BIDWELL. 


Latitude, 41° 51’ 34”; longitude, 120° 5/59”, Elevation above sea-level, 4,680 feet. 

The commanding officer reports that the extent of timber is limited, being confined 
to the mountains (Warner) on the west side of Surprise Valley, between it and Goose 
Lake, a distance of about fifteen miles, half of which distance probably has timber, 
and extending in direction of the mountains fifteen or twenty miles. 

The drainage on this side is by small creeks which empty into a lake in Surprise 
Valley without an outlet. The timber is principally white pine and grows from one 
to three and a half feet in diameter at bottom, making quite excellent lumber. ‘These 
trees generally grow at some distance apart and are straight, clear, and tall. Added 
to the white pine, cedar (red and white), mountain mahogany, and cottonwood (along 
the creeks) are found in limited quantities. The timber seems to have been cut away 
considerably and does not appear to be renewing to any extent. The average eleva- 
tion at which the pine grows is about 5,200 feet, the others somewhat lower. Aver- 
age rainfall about 17 inches. 


NEVADA. 


WDERMITT CAMP. 


Latitude, 41° 58’ 3” north; longitude, 117° 45’ west. The commanding officerreports 
post at an altitude of 4,700 feet. Average rainfall since 1871 (per observations), 7.14 
inches. No forests in vicinity, even fuel being obtained thirty miles away. Few 
sinall cottonwoods on the banks of Guinn’s River. 


OREGON. 


HARNEY CAMP. 


Latitude, 43° 30/ north; longitude, 118° 30’ west. The only timberin vicinity of post 
is that covering the Blue Mountains, and consists of pine, fir, and tamarack, which are 
found in great abundance in sound and healthy condition making excellent Inmber. 
A belt of timber extends north to the Snake River, is two hundred miles in length and 
seventy-five in width. Average elevation (by barometer) 6,500 feet. Direction of 
ere ae lines north to branches of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. Average rainfall 

.69 inches. 
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FORT STEVENS. 


Latitude, 45° 40’; longitude, 122° 40’. This reservation consists of about 640 acres, 
bounded on the north and east by the Columbia River and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean; to the south are extensive sand plains now covered by a coarse grass much 
liked by cattle. The plains have evidently at one time been the bed of a bay or arm 
of the ocean. The whole reservation, with the exception of this portion where the 
works and quarters for officers and men stand, is covered with a dense growth of hem- 
lock and pine which is almost impenetrable, caused by the thick growth of under- 
brush which consists of alder, salmonberry, blackberry, and ferns, which grow to a 
gigantic size. The elevation of the reservation above high water has a mean of about 
eleven, feet. The soil is a black, sandy loam, very porous; therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy rainfall, the surface is comparatively dry. The annual fall of rain is 
very great, being for 1877, 94.30 inches, and for 1878 to May 1, 24.27 inches. 

The country surrounding this point has about the same characteristics, the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River being for some distance back low and sandy. In the shel- 
tered places (from the southeast and northwest winds) producing almost anything, but 
being specially adapted to vegetables that require a great deal of water. 

On the opposite side of the river, in Washington Territory, the land rises abruptly 
from the beach to a height of several hundred feet, and is as densely covered with the 
same kind of timber and under brush as the reservation. 


FORT KLAMATH. 


Latitude, 42° 43/ 41”; longitude, 121° 55’. Report states that the forest area is coinci- 
dent with the mountain area, and embraces at least two-thirds of the acreage. 

The main lines of drainage, other than the slopes of the mountain ranges, are south 
and west by the Klamath River; south by the McCloud, Sacramento, and Pitt Rivers ; 
west by the Rogue River, and north by the Deschartes River. 

The general elevation of the interior valleys east of the Cascade Range is about 
2,000 feet, west of the range about 4,000 feet, of the table lands 5,000 feet, and of the 
mountains 8,000 feet. ‘These elevations have been obtained barometrically. 

The rainfall of the Klamath Lake country is — inches, obtained by rain-gauge and 
estimate. 

The Cascade, Siskiyou, and Blue Mountain ranges are densely covered with forest 
trees, consisting mainly of, 1st, all the varieties of fir; 2d, several varieties of pine, 
among which are the sugar pine, white pine, screw pine, and spruce pine; 3d, the 
white cedar; 4th, yew; 5th, live oak; 6th, burr oak; 7th, jackoak; 8th, laurel; 9th, 
swamp maple, and 10th, aspen. On the eastern, northern, and generally higher and 
colder slopes of the ranges, with the exception of a few aspens, only evergreens are 
found. The deciduous trees are found on the lower foot-hills and warmer slopes of the 
mountains. The growth of forest in the mountains is rank and increasing; in the 
valleys and table-lands, sparse and decreasing. The main growth of forest is confined 
to the mountain areas or the immediate vicinity, and is very extensive. 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 


‘FORT BOISE. 


The commanding officer reports that there is no forestry bordering on the plains in 
this vicinity. The nearest body of timber is about ten miles northeast, and extends 
some thirty or forty miles into the mountains, and consists of white pine, fir, and cot- 
tonwood in abundance. The nearest line of drainage is the Boisé River, about one 
mile west. The Boisé empties into the Snake River about sixty miles southwest of 
this post at a place called Old Fort Boisé. 

The elevation of this post is 2,892 feet above the level of the sea. The rain-fall at 
the post, taken from the official ‘‘rain-gauge” at post for the last five years, averages 
14.33 inches per annum. 


FORT LAPWAT. 


Latitude, 46° 32’; longitude, 116° 40’. The post surgeon reports that the forestry on 
the military reservation of this post consists of a few cottonwood trees bordering on 
the creek, running through the small valley in which the post is built. 

Along the course of the small streams einptying into the Lapwai Creek and the 
Clearwater River a few scattered cottonwood trees are found. 

At a distance, varying from eight to ten miles to the south and about the same dis- 

ance to the east, on a spur of the Blue Mountain Range, called the Salmon River 
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Mountain and Craig’s Mountain, an extensive body of excellent timber is found, reach- 
ing from the Snake River, near the mouth of Salmon River, to and across the North 
Fork of the Clearwater, some sixty miles. This body cf timber is supposed to extend 
even into Montana Territory. It is estimated that this belt is from five to ten miles 
in width, and consists of white and yellow pine, red and yellow fir, and white cédar. 
This timber is of large growth, and valuable for lumbering purposes. Spruce and 
tamarack are found on the Lolo Creek, a tributary to the Clearwater. Yew trees one 
foot in diameter are found on the mountains, also mountain mahogany of small size, 
Silver birch is found on the upper part of the Clearwater. 7 

From these timbered ranges the whole supply of wood for mbering purposes, and 
even for fuel, must be obtained, as the greater portion of this section of the country 
consists of grassy plains and rolling hills, devoid of shade. White-pine logs, five feet 
in diameter and one hundred feet in length, without a knot, have been rafted down 
the Clearwater, furrishing the finest quality of lumber for finishing purposes. 

At Kamiah, a settlement of the Nez Percé Indians, where are numerons farms of 
these Indians, they have planted several fruit trees. The cultivation of forest trees 
could here be successfully carried on and with but little trouble. 

The altitude of the post is about 1,000 feet, as indicated by an aneroid barometer, 
made by Beck, of London. 

The average rainfall for a period extending over ten years, from 1868 to 1877, inclu- 
sive, is 14.88 inches; mean average temperature for ten years from 1868 to 1877, inclu- 


sive, 52°19’, 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
FORT COLVILLE. 


Latitude, 48° 41’; longitude, 117° 55’. The commanding officer states that his facil- 
ities for determining the information required are so limited that it is impossible for 
him to furnish it further than to say that the principal trees in the country belt around 
his post are cedar, fir, pine, and tamarack. Names the Columbia and Spokane Rivers 
as the main lines of drainage. Elevation above sea-level, 2,800 feet, ; 


FORT CANBY. 


Latitude, 46° 16’ 32”; longitude, 124° 3' 13”. The entire region around the post is 
covered with primitive forests. On the north bank of the Columbia River from Cape 
Disappointment to The Dalles the country is densely wooded, the timber belt running 
back a considerable distance. In immediate vicinity of post from Baker’s Bay to 
Shoalwater Bay, about six miles, the timber is almost unbroken; country hilly with 
no distinct line of drainage; elevation from two to three hundred feet. Rainfall dur- 
ing winter 1875~76, 31.67 inches; summer 1876, 5.49 inches; 1875, 79.65 inches; 1876, 
69.52 inches. The timber is composed of spruce, fir, pine, hemlock, beech, and vine 
maple, and alder, willow and crab-apple in low portions and considerable quantities. 


FORT WALLA WALLA. 


The post commander states that there is no growth deserving the name of forest in 
this part of the country. There are some pines, spruces, and cedars, from which fair 
lumber is obtained, on the mountains within fifty miles; and cottonwood, willow, 
black birch, and hawthorn, and probably many ether trees that are of little or no 
value, grow along the streams. 

Post surgeon (George M. Sternberg, Snrgeon U.S.A.) says: ‘‘IT am not yet able to 
give information worth recording upon the subject of forests in this vicinity. Thereis 
no timber worth mentioning, except upon the summits of the mountains, and as I have 
not visited these loealities I cannot, therefore, form an opinion as to the extent or char- 
acter of the forests.” 


PORT TOWNSEND. 


Mr. JAMES G. SWAN furnishes the following interesting report of the 
forestry and rainfall of Washington Territory: « 


Your communication of the 12th instant, asking for information in relation to the 
forestry of this section of the country, has been received, and in reply I will give such 
facts as haye come within my personal observation, together with such as are found in 
the official reports of the engineers of the Northern Pacific Railroad and the surveyors 
of the land office. A former surveyor-general for Washington Territory says of the 
region west of the Cascade Mountains that it covers an area of about twenty thou- 
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sand squares miles (exclusive of interior waters), three-fourths of which are timbered 
lands. The timber consists of fir, cedar, pine, spruce, hemlock, oak, maple, cotton- 
wood, ash, dogwood, alder, and some of the smaller varieties, such as vine maple, crab- 
apple, madrone, and wild cherry. The amount of fir exceeds all the other varieties 
combined, and the cedar stands second in quantity. As the fir exceeds all other 
varieties in quantity, so it does in quality and utility, being valuable for ship-build- 
ing, fencing, spars, and indeed almost every purpose for which wood is used. It is 
stronger than white oak. 

The size of the fir trees and the number growing upon given acres in good timber 
districts is almost incredible to residents upon the Atlantic slope of the continent. 
Trees often measure 320 feet in length, more than two-thirds of which are free from 
limbs. Fifty, sixty, and sometimes as high as eighty good timber trees grow upon an 
acre of ground; from sixty to one hundred and twenty thousand feet is the common 
yield. The loggers work no timber producing less than 30,000 feet per acre. Over 
hundreds and hundreds of square miles of area does this unequaled timber exist, 
astonishing for its size, perfection, and durability. In the immediate vicinity of the 
tide-waters of Puget Sound the timber suitable for milling purposes has been, in a 
measure, cut; sufficient, however, remains standing to give the forest the same dense 
appearance it exhibited in early days; but in the interior, only a few miles from tide- 
water, the primeval foresé still exists in all its grandeur. 

On the immediate coast of the Pacific Ocean the forest growth is composed princi- 
pally of hemlock and spruce. This prevails as far up the Strait of Fuca as Clallam 
Bay, where the fir begins to make its appearance and farther up takes precedence, 
spruce and hemlock being quite scarce except on some of the river-bottoms. 

The whole of the region between the Columbia River and the sound is covered with 
dense forest interspersed with prairies of considerable extent, and lakes. The forest 
comes directly upon the shores of the lakes and bounds the prairies with a full, dark 
wall of foliage. This is the general rule, but in some places the forest bordering the 
open spaces is composed of deciduous trees, such as alder, maple, ash, poplar, and 
crab-apple, with a dense thicket of salal (Gaultheria shallon,) salmon berry, bear berry, 
and other shrubbery. 

Through the region west of Hood’s Canal is the chain of mountains known as the 
Olympic Range, extending from Hood’s Canal to Elwha as snow-covered peaks, and 
from Elwha to Cape Flattery as mountain and hill of lesser altitude. The elevation 
of the mountains of the Olympic Range, as observed by the surveys of the American 
and English officers engaged in surveying the coast, shows that the three highest peaks 
lie south of the distance between Port Angeles and Crescent Bay on Fuca Strait, and 
measure respectively 6,545 feet, 6,275, and 6,012. The highest of these peaks is Mount 
Olympus. These heights were ascertained by triangulation. To the westward of 
these peaks the range gradually decreases, the highest peak south of Clallam Bay being 
4,000 feet, and at Cape Flattery 1,000. All these mountains up to the snow line are 
covered with a dense and almost impenetrable forest. Innumerable rivers and streams 
of various sizes flow from these mountains into the Strait of Fuca on the north, into 
the Chehalis River on the south, into Hood’s Canal on the east, and into the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, serving to drain a vast region of most excellent lands, particularly 
on the southern slope, where extensive prairies and a general rolling country easily 
cleared offer great inducements to emigrants in search of homes. 

The basin containing the waters of Puget Sound, which are now understood to mean 
all those waters included between Budd’s Inlet, the extreme southern portion, and 
Cape Flattery at the entrance to Fuca Strait, is bounded on the west by the region 
just described, and on the east by the Cascade Range of mountains, also covered to 
the limit of perpetual snow with the same magnificent forests, which are traversed by 
ten rivers which flow down from the Cascade Mountains and empty into the sound, 
furnishing ten alluvial valleys of agricultural land and supplying for logging pur- 
poses nearly a thousand miles of inland shore line. 

Of the rainfall of the region west of the Cascade Range I will quote from a paper 
on the meteorology of the region lying west of the Cascade Range of mountains, 
which I prepared for the Academy of Natural Sciences at Olympia, W. T., which was 
also read before that society on the 18th of March last, in which I show from my own 
personal observations as well as from the official records, which are shown in the re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution on the annual precipitation of rain in the United 
States (No. 222 Contributions to Knowledge), that the rainfall varies considerably in 
different localities on Puget Sound. 

At Neeah Bay, at the entrance of the Strait of Fuca, the mean annual rainfall is 
123.35 inches, which is greater than that of any recorded place on the American con- 
tinent except Vera Cruz, in Mexico, where 183.20 inches are recorded as having fallen 
in 1830. As we come up the Strait we find the rainfall decreases thus: At Esquimault 
B. C., the mean annual precipitation is 65 inches; at Victoria, 60 inches; at Frazer 
River, 61 inches; at the American Camp on San Juan Island, 27.53; and at Port 
Townsend, 13 inches. The last is from the observations of the tidal observer at the 
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wharf at Port Townsend for the United States Coast Survey. This will probably differ 
from the records kept at the military post at Fort Townsend, where there is, I think, 
a greater rainfall which increases both at Chemakum and Port Discovery, although at 
the two latter places no official records have been kept. At Bellingham Bay, as shown 
by the records kept at Fort Bellingham in 1858, the mean rainfall was 29.67; at Steila- 
coom, 43.48; and at Olympia, although I have no data to refer to, I am informed that 
the rainfall is in excess of that at Steilacoom. The causes which operate to produce 
this great dissimilarity in the meteorology of Puget Sound are set forth at length in 
the paper I have alluded to, but their length will prevent me from giving a detailed 
description. I may, however, add that my views were adopted by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences as authentic and satisfactory. 

A subject of great interest to this Territory is the climatic influence exerted by our 
pale and what results are likely to follow the disboscation or clearing away of these 

orests. 

The action of forests on the climate of a country is very complex, and there does not 
appear to be much unanimity of opinion among scientists on the subject, from wan 
of a general and extensive study of the phenomena. Such scientists as Arrago, Gay- 
Lussac, Beugnot, Gasparin, Schubler, Humboldt, Bonpland, Dutrochet, &c., equally 
vary in their opinion ; in fact, it would be almost impossible to bring less proof to the 
solution of a question. And if so much uncertainty rests upon the decision of the 
European scientists, how much more so may be said of any conclusions we may arrive 
at respecting the climate of Washington Territory, where comparatively nothing has 
been done in the way of scientific observation! This much, however, may be said 
with certainty, that but little apprehension need be felt that the forests of Western 
Washington Territory will ever be extinct, although the timber trees may, after a long 
series of years, become as scarce as those of the State of Maine. 

It is a well-known fact that the fir of Puget Sound has a wonderful vitality and 
tenacity, asmay be seen in numberlessinstances. Where the forests have been cleared 
by the ax or swept away by destructive fires, or even in clearings that have once 
been cultivated and subsequently abandoned, the fir again springs up and in an 
incredibly short space of time entirely covers the ground with an impenetrable thicket. 
Our forests in this respect differ from those of New England. There the pine forest is 
succeeded by the oak and other deciduous hardwood trees, but with us fir succeeds 
fir. Whether this fact is of any value in deciding the question of the climatic influ- 
ence our forests exert, cannot now be decided; and any solution of the problem can 
only be a theoretical one until sufficient time shall have elapsed and a great number 
of reliable observations made from which facts may be deduced which will enable us 
to arrive at certainties. 

I have endeavored in this brief manner to answer the various questions contained 
in your letter which really require an elaborate essay to fully elucidate all that may 
be said upon the subject, but I trust that even these remarks may be of service to you 
in enabling you to prepare a more detailed statement for the honorable Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 


Appended will be found a tracing of a skeleton map of this depart- 
ment. It shows the location of the posts, and gives an idea of the 
drainage of the country. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) EDW. MAGUIRE, 

First Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. A. 
Chief Engineer Department of Dakota. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., March 26, 1878. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A.: 


Srr: In obedience to request contained in your letter of September 
25, I have made efforts to obtain information on the question of forestry 
areas and conditions in the vicinity of the various military posts of this 
department. From some of these posts full and clear reports have been 
received, and from others reports that have not been so satisfactory, 
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either because too much has been undertaken from a misunderstanding 
of the instructions given or for some other reasons given in the reports 
inclosed. 

I have not attempted to give a summary of the results obtained, 
because I have hardly received material sufiicient in quantity or adapted 
in quality to such an analysis. I therefore forward herewith these 
reports for the information of the Commissioner of Agriculture himself. 
The reports inclosed have come from the commanding officers of the 
following posts: Forts Riley, Kansas; Reno, Camp Supply, and Gibson, 
Indian Territory; Lyon and Garland, Colorado; Bayard, Craig, Selden, 
and Wingate, New Mexico. ; 

It is also requested that in forwarding these documents to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture a copy of my last annual report be sent, to- 
gether with copies of sheets Nos. 2 and 4 Department of the Missouri 
map, and a copy of my map of the Indian Territory. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
K. H. RUFFNER, 
First Lieutenant Engineers. 


KANSAS. 
FORT RILEY. 


Captain T. E. Ross, Sixteenth Infantry, reports: 


I have the honor to state, in reply to your communication of the 29th ultimo, that 
any information relating to the forestry, rainfall, &c., of this region, must neces- 
sarily be imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

In regard to the rainfall, I can only refer you to the report of Surgeon C. C. Gray, 
United States Army, which is herewith transmitted. 

In regard to the forestry, Ihave no data from which to give you the required in- 
formation except my own observation, which is imperfect, from the fact that I have 
given the subject no attention further than for purposes of hunting, and the discovery 
of roads, paths, and divides, over which this region can be mosteasily traversed. Asa 
result of this observation, I have found that, in all the old gulches or cafions leading 
from the tops of the high bluffs in the vicinity of the rivers and streams, there is a 
tolerably thick growth of oak and valuable timber, interspersed with a few maples, 
cottonwoods, and other species. These gulches or cafions have generally an area from 
one-fourth to one-half mile in length, and an average of about fifty yards in width, 
and from one-half to one and two miles apart. 

On the bottoms of the rivers there is, in many places, a scattering growth of tim- 
ber, generally of the same kind as that found in the cafions. I have noticed in a few 
places on the river bottoms where there are bodies of timber of several hundred acres 
in extent—one about nine miles from this post in the direction of Milford, on the 
Republican River; anotherright opposite this post, in what is called the bends of the 
Smoky Hill River; another in the bend of the Kaw River, six miles from here, in the 
neighborhood of Ogden and Manhattan. 

On all the large creeks extending into the rivers there is also a growthof timber. 
None of the timber in this region is large and stately, but israther low, spreading, and 
scragsy ; neither is there any body of timber in this region that can be denominated a 
forest ; nor will the timbered land embrace more than one-fiftieth of the whole extent 
of this region as far as it has come under my observation. 

In regard to the elevation, I have no means of obtaining it, either barometrically 
or otherwise, nor doI find it anywhere given, except in the medical report of the 
hygiene of the United States Army, with description of military posts, and this work 
is already in your possession. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
FORT RENO. 
Major J. K. Mizzum, Fourth Cavalry, writes as follows: 


In compliance with request contained in your letter of September 29, I have the 
honor to forward herewith a report of the forestry and map of country in vicinity of 
this post. (See map of Indian Territory.) 
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us elevation is not exactly known, but supposed to be 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

There have been, during the past year, heavy and continuous rains in this country 
but the post is not supplied with the necessary apparatus for determining the amount, 
itcan be approximated to by taking the amount of rainfall at Fort Sill. 

The fieldnotes of the United States survey of this country, it is presumed, would 
furnish valuable information in regard to the forestry, clevation, &c. 


Lieutenant H. SWEENEY, Fourth Cavalry, reports as follows: 


In connection with the report of forestry embracing the country between the Washita 
River and the Cimmaron, and about forty miles east and west of Fort Reno, the 
general character of the timber on the Washita River is cottonwood from Fort Cobb 
to Elm Springs, sparsely interspersed with walnut and oak, and a little ash. What 
there isof the walnut and oak is generally large for this country, averaging 18inches 
in diameter ; the ash is of a much smaller growth. 

From Fort Cobb, west, the walnut and oak timber become much more scarce, until 
finally nothing but cottonwood is found. All the tributaries of the Washita are 
fringed with cottonwood. From five miles east of the Reno and Sill road and south of 
Boggy Creek, on the divide between the Canadian River and the Washita River, and 
running west to within about ten miles of the trail from Cobb to Supply, there is a 
heavy belt of post-oak, suitable for telegraph poles, railroad ties, or fuel. This belt of 
timber has an average width of two miles. The valley of the Canadian River has a 
thin fringe of cottonwood, having at afew places clumps of walnut and oak, about 
the same in quality as that on the Washita River. The tributaries of this river 
(Canadian) are fringed with cottonwood, very sparsely interspersed with elm and 
and hackberry of very small growth, and of very little utility except for fuel. 

About twenty-five miles west of Reno, there is a very heavy belt of post-oak on the 
divide between the Canadian River and the north fork of the same river, extending 
west about fifty miles, and suitable for telegraph poles and railroad ties. This belt of 
timber has an average width of one and a half miles. A great many of the brakes of 
the tributaries of the Canadian River, on the north side, have a quantity of cedar tim- 
ber which would make good telegraph poles. 

The timber in the valley of the North Fork of the Canadian is confined to the river 
banks, and is composed almost entirely of cottonwood, in some places of very heavy 
growth, <A peculiarity of the North Fork of the Canadian is that for over 200 miles 
there are no tributaries on the north side of the river. 

Commencing about Caddo Springs, on the road leading from Reno to Wichita City, 
Kans., there is a belt of post oak of an average width of one and a half miles, extend- - 
ing for seventy-five miles up the river, northwest, interspersed with white oak, suit- 
able for small saw-logs, telegraph poles, and railroad ties. At the heads of nearly all 
the brakes, on the north side of the divide, between the North Fork and the Cim- 
maron River, there is a good deal of cedar suitable for telegraph poles. 


FORT GIBSON, 


Captain C. R. LAyTon, Sixteenth Infantry, reports as follows: 


At time of the receipt of your communication I had hoped to make an early report, 
founded upon information to be obtained from persons conversant with different parts 
of the Territory, as well as upon personal observation of a considerable portion of the 
Cherokee Nation. My own observations, however, have beey confined to the country 
in the vicinity of the post, and also a part of the line of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad, nor had I, until December last, been able to obtain from others such infor- 
mation as to enable me to make a report in reference to the different matters inquired 
of by you. In the early part of that month, Hon. William P. Ross, ex-chief of the 
Cherokee Nation, at my request, addressed me a communication containing a deserip 
tion of the forestry of the country, a copy of which is inclosed as a part of this report. 

In the latter part of last month I called upon the Indian agent near Muskogee, Dr. 
Marston, te obtain information from him in reference more particularly to the eastern 
part of the Territory. He was absent from the Territory when I received the deserip- 
tion of the country sent me by Colonel Ross, and so remained until a few days before 
Isaw him. He stated that his clerk, Mr. J. G. Vore, then absent, was a native of and 
thoroughly acquainted with all parts of the Territory. Leaving a note for Mr. Vore 
requesting information upon the differemt poiuts inquired of by you, I, a few days ago, 
received from him a description of the country, which I also inclose as a part of this 
report. The communication of Colonel Ross is as follows: 

“Tam not able to reply with much exactness to your request for information respect- 
ing the forestry of the Indian Territory, particularly in regard to the éxtent of the 
forest area. Relatively, the largest areas are within fifty miles of itscastern borders, 
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There are, however, considerable belts of timber on some of the hills and along the 
larger water courses for a like distance, or even greater, further west. The largest 
areas of timber in the Cherokee country are between the Grand and Arkansas Rivers 
on the west and the State of Arkansas on the east. Timber of considerable extent 
is also found on the Verdigris and Canadian Rivers and some of their tributaries 
within the same nation. 

‘‘There are two principal lines of drainage: the first is formed by the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries. Of the latter, on its northern side, mention may be made 
of the Verdigris, the Grand and Dlinois Rivers, and the Sallison and Deer Creeks; and 
on its southern side, the Canadian and Sans-Bois. The second line is that of the Red 
River and its confluents from the north, which drain the southern portions of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. The growth on the hills and uplands embraces, 
according to locality, hickory, pine, post and red cak, and the usually small and 
scrubby varicty known in the familiar language of the country as ‘blackjack,’ and 
which perhaps covers a larger extent of country than any other single variety. Sugar- 
maple and white oak are also found in some parts of the country. Three varieties of 
hickory are found, known as the white, black, and scaly bark. In the bottoms and 
low lands are sycamore, softmaple, walnuty pecan, ash, cottonwood, elm (three kinds) 
several varieties of oak, lynn, birch, wild cherry, willow, coffee-bean, locust, and red 
birch. There are also found red cedar, chineapin, black gum, persimmon, pawpaw, 
wild plum, and various other trees of small growth, and shrubs. The pine, which is 
of the kind known as yellow or pitch pine, is in the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations. 
In the former the pineries are within thirty miles, more or less, of the Arkansas State 
line, and are in the hills bordering on the Grand and [linois Rivers, and Spavina and 
Lee’sCreeks. Those inthe Choctaw Nation, laminformed, are also inits eastern portion. 
As there have been several saw-mills in operation fer a number of years in the Chero- 
kee pineries, which have not been regarded as of much extent, their capacity for 
yielding lumber is materially reduced. The same remark, to a less degree, may apply 
to the Choctaw pincries. The black walnut is frequently of larger growth and 
superior quality for shingles and furniture. The pecan is also of large growth, and 
besides yielding its rich and valuable nut, makes excellent clapboards, fire-wood, and 
implements for which the hickory is so much prized on account of its toughness and 
elasticity. The post, white, black, and overcup oaks are also frequently of large 
growth, and are used for rails, house-logs, boards, and farming implements. Cotton- 
wood is of rapid growth and attains large size. It is used for rails, but is not much 
valued for any purpose. It is, however, the principal growth found on the streams 
after proceeding a hundred and fifty miles or so west from this place. 

__ “The Cherokees have laws designed for their protection of their timber, and which 

have been reasonably effective except on the Kansas border. Depredations there are re- 
ported as having extended several miles (eight or ten) into the nation. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, and the considerable quantity of timber used for railroad ties and 
building purposes, I am of the opinion that the forest area is constantly extending in 
this country, and that the supply is ample for all the wants of the people, although it 
is not so generally distributed over fertile and desirable portions of the agricultural 
lands as would be available and profitable.” 

Mr. Vore, in his communication, says: 

‘“This Indian country, measured with the eye, is about four hundred miles from 
east to west, and about two hundred and fifty miles from north to south. From the 
eastern boundary, about 94°.50 west longitude, to the 97th degree, at least two-thirds 
of it is forest. From the 97th degree to the 100th the western boundary is nearly all 
prairie. A small skirt of timber, or rather a skirt of small timber, commencing south 
of the South Canadian River and running south, known as the Upper Cross Timbers, 
which is about 97°.50 west, and small skirts along the rivers and water-courses, is 
about all there is west of 97°. The forest in the eastern portion is principally of oak. 
It is the heaviest and largest in the valleys of the rivers and creeks, and consists of 
overeup, red, black, and water oaks. There is also in these valleys the cotton- 
wood, elm, pine, ash, black walnut, hackberry, box-elder, cedar, and birch. On the 
hills and mountains the timber is mostly post and blackjack oak. There is also some 
pine on the sides of the mountains, principally in the Choctaw country and in the 
southeastern portion of it; it is also found in the flats, none, however, west of 96°. 
North of the Arkansas there is none west of the hills bordering on the Grand River. 
As I stated, the forests in the eastern portion of the country are the largest, tallest, 
and densest, gradually growing smaller, shorter, and more scrubby, unsound and more 
wind-shaken, until you reach the plains. Much of the post-oak timber is unsound. 
The largest bodies of cedar are in the valleys of the Canadian and Arkansas Rivers, 
are full of limbs and knots, fit only for posts. 

“Pour-fifths of the country1s drained by the Arkansas River and its tributaries, and 
about one-fifth by the tributaries of the Red River. Commencing at the eastern 
boundary, near the Red River, you have the Little River with its mountain, and Roll- 
ing Forks, heading in the State of Arkansas, running southwest into the Choctaw 
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country, then sweeping around back into Arkansas again, and emptying itself into 
the Red River. Next is the Kiamitia, the Boggys, Blue, and False Washita Rivers, 
the Mud, Walnut, Beaver, Caché, and other creeks below and around the Washita. 
North of the Arkansas River is first the Lee’s Creek, Skin Bayou, the Sallison, Vienne, 
Illinois, Greenleaf, Bayou Manard, Grand and Verdigris Rivers. On the south of the 
Arkansas River is first the Poteau, with its Brayils, Fouch Malines, Sugar Loaf, and 
other tributaries; then Cazier, Sans-Bois, Canadian, Derdenne, Red Fork, Black Bear, 
Rio Negris or Salt Fork of the Arkansas. The principal streams running into the 
Canadian River from the south are first what was once known as Gaines Creek, then 
the South Fork of the Canadian, now known as Gaines Creek, which heads and laps 
around among the mountains at the head of the Sans-Bois, Fouch Malines, Kiamitias, 
ard the Boggys. The next west of Gaines Creek of any size is Walnut Creek, which 
heads in the Upper Cross Timbers, emptying itself between that and the Lower Cross 
Timbers, the upper edge of which is about 97° west. On the north side of the Canadian 
are the North Canadian and Little Rivers, the last of which heads in the plains west 
of 97°. The Deep Fork is a river running in the plains east of the Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne Agency, and almost within a mile of the North Canadian, running north to 
within about eight miles of the Red Fork of the Arkansas, when it sweeps round to 
the east, emptying itself into the North Canadian about nine miles above its junction 
with the main Canadian, draining nearly all the country between the North Canadian 
and the Red Fork of the Arkansas. Rains frequently cause it to overflow its banks 
and remain full and past fording for weeks. 

‘The timber bordering on the plains from the Arkansas River south, known as the 
Lower Cross Timbers, is principally of post oak and blackjack, small and scrubby. 
In the valleys of the Canadian, Little River, and Deep Fork is some oak timber of 
considerable size—from two to four feet in diameter—but the quantity is small. 

‘What the elevation of the country is I am not informed, nor am I of the amount of 
rainfall; it varies with the years, and is as uncertain and variable as the climate. It 
is much greater in the mountainous and timbered portions of the country than on the 
plains. From the 97th degree to the 100th degree the country is much more subject 
to drought than east of it, generally commencing the latter part of June. The 
South or main Canadian, west of the Little River, which is about 96°, is very fre- 
quently almost dry ; what little water remains on the surface stands in small ponds, 
* and you can ride for days in its dry, sandy bed. It heads north of Santa Fé, in the 
Rattoun Mountains, and is, I understand, a bold running stream there; when it 
reaches the plains I know it sinks, and is frequently as I have described it. The 
North Canadian heads in the plains and has very few tributaries, the Deep Fork drain- 
ing the principal portion of the country and is the only tributary it has of any size.” 

Besides the gentlemen from whom I received the above information, I have con- 
versed with others who have had opportunities of knowing the country, or different 
parts of it. The descriptions I have obtained agree substantially with those already 
given. Some with whom I have spoken have differed somewhat from Mr. Vore in his 
estimate of the forest area of that portion of the country between Grand River and 
« line running south from this point and the 97th degree, thinking that the forest 
area will not exceed one-half of that portion of the Territory. 

It is said that yellow pine is abundant in the eastern and southeastern parts of the 
Choctaw Nation, and very valuable. 

The pecan-nut affords quite a valuable crop in the Territory, that in the Creek Na- 
tion alone being worth in a year of ordinary bearing $18,000. 

The rainfall during the last three years,as ascertained by the pluviometer at the 
signal station in the village of Fort Gibson, adjoining this, has been as follows: 


Years. Average per month. 
ST Weeee Sao nscs snieese ai Satis otteme sinc entniset soe iciceise ember aee eee 3.15 inches. 
ikey( See eese i aeewisetioa eee sense oece Se secceaceosweeeee eR eeieee 2.96 inches. - 
ABU are oe oke = ciais Se wiahemlceieeicctona aoe lacailsea Mebies e ale eleGad clslosetemeyels aie mlatats SeOne ORMEEnmEam 


The altitude of this post is 619 feet. In the records at the post hospital the altitude 
is stated to be by barometer 600 feet, This was corrected at the signal station, making 
it 619 feet. 


CAMP SUPPLY. 


Major H. A. HAMBRIGHT, Ninth Infantry, reports as follows: 


In compliance with the requests made in your letter, duplicated January 10, 1878, 
you will please find below a list of trees, shrubs, and undershrubs at and near the post 
of Camp Supply, Indian Territory. The extent of area embracing this growth is about 
twenty-five miles. The lines of drainage are all in the direction of southeast by south. 
The only record at this post of the elevation is that taken by Lieut. E. H. Ruffner, 
United States Engineers, obtained April 30, May 1 and 3 inclusive, 1877. The rainfall 
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for the year 1877 and for the months of January and February is also given below. 
All, or nearly all, of this information has been obtained from Assistant Surgeon T. E. 
Wilcox, United States Army, in charge of post hospital: 


List of trees, shrubs, and undershrubs at and near Camp Supply, Indian Territory. 


Meia.— WM. Azederach—Pride of India. 
Ruvs.—R. glabra; R. radicans; R. toxicodendron; R. aromatica. 
GyYMNOcLADUS—Coffee Tree.—G. Canadensis. 
Rosrnta—Locust.—f. pseud-acacia. 
Mimosa—Mimosa.—W. fragrans. 
Acactia—Mesquite.— Mesquite. 
Prunus—Plum.—P. Americana; P. chicasa. 
Ripes—Currant.—R. aureum. 
Cornus—Dogwood.—C. sericea; C. paniculata. 
CEPHALANTHUS—Button Bush.—C. occidentalis. 
SyMPHORICARPUS—Coral Berry.—S. vulgare. 
Utmus—Elm.— U. racemosa. 
Crettis—Hackberry.—C. occidentalis. 
JUGLANS—Walnut.—J. nigra. 
QuERCUS—Oak.—Q. Emoryi; Q. nigra. 
SaLtix—Willow.—S. humilis; S. candida. 
PoruLus—Cottonwood.—P. angulata. 
JUNIPERUS—Cedar.—J. Virginiana. 


Rainfall for ine year 1877 at Camp Supply, Indian Territory. 


Inches Inches. 
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NEW MEXICO. 
FORT SELDEN. 
Lieutenant T. F. DAyis, Fifteenth Infantry, reports : 


In New Mexico the extent of forest area is comparatively small; timber for all pur- 
poses, excepting, perhaps, for shade, being obtained from the mountains. I am un- 
able to state the approximate area for the whole or any part of the Territory. 

In this vicinity the nearest timber lands of which I have any knowledge are situ- 
ated in the San Mateo, Miembres, Mogollon, and Burro Mountains, west of the Rio 
Grande, and the Sacramento Mountains, on the east. Good timber is also plentiful 
on all the other ranges, though not in this vicinity. 

On the foot-hills bordering the plains nothing grows beyond small bushes, and the 
same is true of the mesas and plains. In the lowlands, on the Rio Grande and nv- 
merous small streams called ‘‘rios,” the cottonwood grows densely, and is the princi- 
pal timber, but is scarcely reckoned as fit for any purpose but firewood and shade. 

In the ranges above mentioned as timber-lands, the leading variety found is pine, 
which equals in growth that of the States. In some parts cedar and piiion are found ; 
the former very much stunted. The same may be said of the oak, of which there is 
but little, and that confined to northern localities. The varieties are few; pine, 
pifion, and cedar being the leading ones, and the only ones I have noticed. 

There are no timber-lands bordering on plains here; the extent is very small, being 
confined to the mountains, and the condition and growth of all varieties of timber 
are poor, excepting for pine and piiion, which is no doubt due to the great want of 
water in this country. The plains and foot-hills being hard, dry, stony ground, 
would scarcely admit of anything growing on them, even with water, and many 
mountains often appear masses of solid rock, devoid of timber, and show no indica- 
tions of ever having been covered with forests. It is only in places particularly 
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favored that timber is found in abundance, or in any way approaching a forest, as in 
the ranges mentioned. 

Very few of the streams, draining the mountains where timber is found, are perma- 
nent; if they were, the want of trees and vegetation in general would not be so 
noticeable, especially in the south here. No streams appear to drain the Burro Mount- 
ains, but arreyes aford escape for water in all directions, probably reaching the Gila 
River on the west, and losing themselves in the ground on the east and southeast, the 
trend of the country being toward Mexico. 

The Mogollons are drained by small streams running into the Gila on the weet, and 
perhaps into the Miembres River east and southeast. 

The Miembres and San Mateo Mountains are drained by numerous creeks, called 
“‘rios,” which flow east into the Rio Grande, the land descendingrapidly toward that 
river. The Sacramento group is drained by several small streams flowing east into 
the Pecos River. Taking certain places, of which the barometric elevation is known, 
as guides, I judge the timber-lands or forests above enumerated are situated above 
4,000 feet from sea-level, and the best perhaps between 5,000 and &,000 feet altitude. 

In New Mexico the rains are periodic, occurring generally during the summer 
months, and late in September. Most rain falls in the mountains, as it is offen per- 
ceived to rain there when none was falling on plains or near the rivers below 4,500 feet. 
Lam unable to state the annual quantity for any year, no records of observations being 
on hand. 

Saw-mills are located in the best districts. The scarcity of wood and water are 
perhaps the greatest difficulties to overcome in Southern New Mexico, and that, I 
should think, clearly indicates the absence of any forests, excepting in remote locali- 
ties, or in the mountains away from inhabited towns.” 


FORT WINGATE. 


Jd. V. LAUDERDALE, assistant surgeon, U. 5. A., says: 


This reservation is ten miles square, and lies partly on a northerly spur of the Zuni 
Mountains, and extends along the Rio Puerco, which drains the valley known as 
Campbell’s Pass. <A correct topographical map of this reservation, made by-order of 
General George W. Getty, and surveyed by Capt. Jobn Rizha, U.S. A., a copy of which 
isin the office of the post adjutant, exhibits the features of this reservation, and shows 
the forest area, and the lines of drainage. The post of Fort Wingate, N. M., is situated 
in latitude 35° 30’ north, and longitude 108° 32’ west, and its elevation above the sea, 
as determined barometrically by the engineer of the Kansas Pacific Railroad survey 
is 6,649 feet. The amount of rainfall for the years 1875 and 1876 has averaged 11.18 
inches. 

The water from the mountain-side, which forms running brooks when it rains, and 
that from the several springs at its base, flow into the Puerco, but insufiicient in quan- 
tity to sustain a running stream throughout the year or support a growth of trees 
along its banks. About one-half the reservation is comparatively treeless. A stunted 
growth of cedar (Juniperas Virginiana) covers the mesas and foot-hills of the Zuni 
Mountain. Tho dead and dry wood cf this tree is collected for fuel. The pifion 
(Pintis edulis) is also quite abundant on the mesas and foot-hills, and is better for fuel 
than cedar. It attains the height of twenty feet, and is regarded with favor by the 
Indians for its sweet and edible nut. No attempts have been made to prow the tree 
near here, but I am confident that it could be readily cultivaied. Prof. H. L. Kindrick, 
at West Point Academy, sent to me more than a year ago tor some of ithe nuts, witha 
view to propagating the tree at the east. The wood is exccllent for fuel, and the tree 
would be suitable for shade, but it is wholly unfit for lumber or building purposes. 

The yellow pine (Pinés brachypiera) is found in abundance along the summits and 
southerly slopes and parks of the 4uni Mountain. This tree reaches the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet, and is from two to three feet in diameter at the base. It is 
cut for timber and is found to be very durable for building purposes, but boards made 
of it are better for being painted when used for outside work. 3 is too soft for posts 
or railroad-ties. 

There may be seen scattered here and there, clumps of small white oak which bear 
asweet acorn. Ons variety of oak reaches the height of thirty feet, and its wood is 
suitable for fence-posts. In the sheltered cafions we find specimens of the aspen 
(Populus tremuloides), also the willow-leaved poplar, which iast I have found an ex- 
cellent shade tree. It bears transplanting well, but requires irrigation. It grows 
well when set near a water-course. 

Of the willow family the basket osier is the most frequently seen about this post. 

The above is a list of the characteristic forest trees that are to be found upon this 
military reservation. 
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WILLIAM J. WILSON, assistant surgeon, U. 8S. A., makes the follow- 
ing report: 


There are no forests in the immediate vicinity of this post. The country is arid, 
and but very little rain falls, supporting only a scanty vegetation. The only excep- 
tion is along the river bottoms and in the high mountains. 

On the banks of the Rio Grande cottonwood: trees grow to a respectable size; the 
other natural growth consists of willows and mesquite bushes. The latter have im- 
mense roots, hich are largely used for fuel. The cottonwood grows very rapidly; it 
will not make lumber, but is a beautiful shade tree, and answers most of the require- 
ments in building and fencing. 

The exact area of forest in this country I have no means to determine. In the foot- 
hills and mountains grow trees of good size, especially scrub oak, cedar, pine, spruce, 
ash, walnut, and piion. The garrison of the post is supplied with scrub oak for fuel 
which is obtained in the mountains about forty miles from the post. The wood is cud 
down mercilessly, and nothing whatever is done to keep up forests. The contractors 
have to go farther out in the mountains every year to get their supply of fuel. Pine 
timber in dimensions fit for building purposes (scantling, &c.), is to be obtained of 

ood quality in some of the mouptains, and there is one saw-mill in operation about 
orty miles from here. ‘ 
e altitude of this post, as determined by Lieutenant Fillman barometrically a 
few years ago, is 4,619 feet. See annual report upon the geographical survey west of 
the 100th meridian in New Mexico, Arizona, &c., by G. M. Wheeler, first lieutenant of 
Engineers, U. 8. A., page 13. No barometer is at my disposal. Formerly it was cal- 
culated at 4,576 feet, and was so carried on for many years in the meteorological reg- 
ister. 

In the Rio Grande and the arroyos leading to it (tributaries which are always dry 
except immediately after heavy rains) drain the post and its neighborhood. 

The rainfall for 1870 amounted to 9.14 inches; 1871, observations incomplete ; 1872, 
amounted to 7.12 inches; 1873, amounted to 5.85 inches; 1874, amounted to 9.08 
inches; 1875, amounted to 13.31 inches; 1876, amounted to 11.68 inckes; which gives 
9.35 inches as yearly average of rain. The average amount of the annual fall of rain 
west of the Mississippi River is 24 inches. Most of the rain, about 75 per cent., falls 
within the months of July and August, sometimes also in September. 

The general want of forests in this country has a deteriorating influence on the cli- 
mate. Extremes intemperature within twenty-four hours, stifling sand-storms cover- 
ing everything with dust, and which sweeps over the country without any obstacles, 
uneven distribution of rain during the different seasons and its very limited amount 
during the year, are some of the effects of the wanton destruction of trees and forests, 
wherever found, which has been going on in this country for ages unobstructed. 


FORT BAYARD. 


Captain OscaR HAGEN, Ninth Cavalry, reports: 


Fort Bayard is inclosed on the north, east, and west by mountains een a great 
distance in the three directions, but the south is open, over irregular, rolling, and 
rising grovnd. Pine, cedar, and scrub oak are found in quantities on the surrounding 
hills and mountains. M[eavy timber for building purposes is plenty about twenty or 
twenty-five miles from the post, in the Miembres Mountains and along the Rio Gila, 
especially pine and heavy oak. 

There is no timber on either side bordering upon the plains, except cedar and scrub 
oak. The lines and drainage trend generally north and south. ‘The elevation is 5,322 
feet, ascertained barometrically. The rainfall at this post has never been ascertained. 
Except during the rainy season, which lasts from about the end of June until the mid- 
dle of September, there is very little rainfall. 

During the rainy season there is rainfall nearly every day, sometimes torrents. The 
post is supplied with water from a constant spring, lined with a wooden casing, from 
which the water is conducted through wooden pipes, a distance of about 450 yards, to 
a tank, where the water passes through a filter of charcoal, and thence is delivered by 
water-wagons to the quarters of the post. The Rio Miembres and the Rio Gila are, 
respectively, 19 and 33 miles distant from the post. The country around is but little 
suited for agriculture, as the climate is so dry that vegetables and cereals can be raised 
only by irrigation, and the springs and streams available for this purpose are far dis- 
tant from each other. It is much better suited for stock-raising, as the grass is in good 
quantity and nutritious for animals, and there is an immense range for cattle around 
and in the immediate vicinity of the water. 
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COLORADO. 
FORT GARLAND. 


Captain J. MorRISs BRowyN, assistant surgeon, U.S. A., post surgeon, 
reports as follows: 


The forestry of this particular locality is very limited in area, being confined to the 
borders of the streams intersecting the San Luis Valley, and the foot-hills and mount- 
ain-sides. The variety bordering the streams are mainly cottonwood and willow ; and 
on the foot-hills and mountains, pines, pifon, aspen, and cedar, with some scrub oak and 
spruce. Few of these trees attain to any great size excepting the cottonwood and 
some pines, which furnish an inferior quality of building lumber, the other varieties 
furnishing excellent fuel. The drainage of the valley is naturally good and trends 
toward the south and west, the surface being gravel, through which water is reached 
only at a great depth. 

The elevation of the site of this post is given at 7,681 feet above sea-level, and I 
understand that this altitude was ascertained barometrically by a party belonging to 
Wheeler’s expedition, about two or three years ago. The valley has a gradual descent 
toward the south and west to the Rio Grande and the spur of mountains forming the 
southern boundary of the park. On the western side of the river there is a gradual 
rise to the San Juan range of mountains. 

The climate is very dry, the yearly rainfall being very small in amount. For the 
fe two years the rainfall, according to the meteorological register of the post hospital, 

as been as follows, viz: 1875, 11.56 inches; 1876,7.50 inches. 


FORT LYON. 


Colonel C. H. Suitu, Ninteenth Infantry, reports: 


The elevation of this post, as shown by the hospital records, is 3,800 feet altitude; 
is not known how or by whom obtained. The amount of rainfall since 1870 is as fol- 
lows: 1871, 7.67 inches; 1872, 16.97 inches; 1873, 11.58 inches; 1874, 14.58 inches; 
1875, 10 inches; 1876, 9.01 inches; 1877, till ist of October, 9.53 inches. The country 
is rolling prairie, drained by ravines and small streams, which run southeast on the 
north side and northeast on the south side of the main streams into which they flow. 

The forest area in the immediate vicinity of the post is small; in fact, there is no 
timber except what is growing on the banks of the large streams. The timber on the 
Arkansas River, commencing about forty miles east of the post, keeps increasing in 
size and area as you approach the mountains; but it is principally composed of scrub 
cottonwood, confined to the banks and islands of the river, and fit for nothing but 
fuel, until you arrive west of the Pueblo, when the pine makes its appearance. 

The Purgatoire River, which flows into the Arkansas about one mile west of the 
post, is still better timbered with cottonwood than the latter, and its timber area in- 
creases aS you approach the headwaters in the Raton Mountains, where some cedar is 
found. 

The only large and valuable timber area in the near vicinity commences about sey- 
enty-five miles west of here, and is between this point and Denver, on a spur of the 
mountains known as the Divide. This is said to embrace thousands of acres ef pine 
timber, from which valuable lumber is sawed and hauled to Pueblo on the south and 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad on the north. 


FORESTRY PROPER OF THE COLORADO VALLEY. 
(Extract from report of Lieut. A. G. Tarsin, Twelfth United States Infantry.) 


First in order comes the scanty vegetation of the dry, sandy, and gravelly sides of 
the basin between the river-bottoms and the base of the mountain ranges forming the 
apex or upper edge. 

This is composed of the Larrea Mexicana, the Echinocactus cylindraceus, and Atriplex, 
with here and there an isolated specimen of the Yucca brevifolia, or cactus palm, ap- 
pearing principally in the ‘‘ washes,” which will be described further on. 

As a general rule the vegetation, scanty at best, is always more plentiful and of a 
higher order in these depressions of the soil than in the higher and general plane of 
the surrounding country. 
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In the lowlands, in the immediate vicinity of the river andits own progeny, or, more 
properly speaking, its own products, the water, spreading through the temporarily 
accumulated soil, keeps it moist and more favorable to vegetation, which springs from 
it in luxuriant wildness. 

The first species to appear are, generally, the Bouteloua sesleria, or mesquite grass, 
then the peculiar grass or fiber yclept ‘‘ Tanglefoot,” and the Gallete, or rough bunch- 
grass, the least nutritious of the trio. At thisstage the Juniperus, properly belonging 
to the flora of Arizona, begins to enliven the scene. 

Thick groves, or plantations, if not a misnomer, of the different species of the arrow- 
weed, the Salix longifolia, Tessaria borealis, Baccharis coerulescens, and Baccharis salicina, 
stand out as if sown like wheat-fields, the somber and dusty tints of their leaves trench- 
ing in bold relief upon the brighter green of other shrubs. 

Interspersed here and there among these we find the two species of the mesquite tree, 
the Algarobia glandulosa and the Strombocarpa pubescens, and finally, along the margin of 
lagunas, the most substantial of the Colorado timber, the willow and cottonwood. 

The largest of these last, in the entire course of the river, are on what is called 
“Cottonwood Island,” between Camp Mohave and the Grand Cation, where they have 
attained a size which may be styled majestic, when the nature of the surrounding 
country is taken into consideration; and this is due to the permanent nature of the 
island, upon which they have been allowed to attain their full size. 

The cottonwood, mesquite, and willow are the principal, if not the only, fuel of the 
country; the first having a diameter varying from 10 to 20 inches when they do not 
reach maturity; the two last from 4 to 10 inches. 

To sum up, the principal growths of the entire region may be tabulated as follows: 


Atriplex hymenelytra. Airiplex polycarpa. Palafoxia linearis. 
Psathyrotes ramosissima. Physalis lobata. Tippia cuneifolia. 

Aster spinosus. Sesbania macrocarpa. Abronia. 

Pluchea Sarcostemma. Algarobia glandulosa. Strombocarpa pubescens. 
Salix longifolia. Tessaria borealis. Baccharis coerulescens. 
Baccharis salicina. Malvastrum Marrubioides. Datura meteloides. 
Cucurbita Californica. Xanthium Strumarium. Sueda diffusa. 

Panicum crusqalii. Chloris alba. Allionia incarnata. 
Populus monilifera. | Tygodesmia. Cercidium floridum. 
Daiea spinosa. Chilopsis linearis. | Krameria parvifolia. 


For the purpose of elucidation, the entire region comprised between Stone’s Ferry, 
Nevada, and the river mouth in Mexico has been divided into section-sketches, as fol- 
lows: Ist, Section of Sione’s Ferry ; 2a, Section of Cottonwood Island; 3d, Section of Mo- 
have; 4th, Section of Aubrey ; 5th, Section of Lhrenberg; 6th, Section of Yuma; 7th, 
Section of the mouth, together with a sketch of a section of the general valley, showing what 
may be considered a fair average of the vegetation and wooded area, together with an 
attempt at demonstrating the gradual formation and washing away of the bottom- 
lands and the general conformation and aspect of the surrounding country. 


APPENDIX. 


Table of rainfall at Fort Buford, Dakota, from August, 1866, to November, 1877. 
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Mean temperatures and rainfall at Fort Rice, Dakota, from May 11, 870, to October 31, 1877. 


yoy, os { 
ae) 2. 
od ry 
BE As 
Year. ie $4 Remarks. 
7 ~ 
_- : 
Ac g 
a2 | & | 
1870, May to November, 8.59 inches rain.....- 8.72 | 53.95 | Hight months’ observations, from May 
« r. to December. : 
1871, April to November, 12.67 inches rain..-.| 12.59 | 37.16 
1872, April to November, 11.51 inches rain.-..; 13.40 | 40.00 
1878, April to November, 7.82 inches rain...-| 10.81 | 38.00 
1874, April to November, 7.72 inches rain....| 13.94 | 43.81 
1875, April to November, 12.49 inches rain....| 16.16 | 39.42 
1876, April to November, 10.28 inches rain....| 11.50 | 42.68 
1877, April to November, 19.58 inches rain.-..| 26.53 | 49.50 | Ten months’ observations, from Janm- 
ary to October. 
Mean for seven and a half years........|----.--. 45. 70 
Total rainfall in seven and a half years. .| 113, 63 |........ 


Latitude, 46° 35’; longitude, 23° 33’; elevation above sea-level, 2,200 feet. 
BLAIR D. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Surgeon, U. &. A. 


The rainfall for 1871, as recorded, is probably erroneous. 
EDW. MAGUIRE, 
Lieutenunt Engineers, U. S. A. 


THE CORK TREE. 


Mr. Primitive Artigas y Teixidor, 4 graduate of the School of Forest 
Engineers of Spain, has recently published a pamphlet* on the culture 
of the cork tree and the care and management of cork plantations. As 
the climate in many parts of the United States is known to be favorable 
for the growth of this tree, it is deemed expedient to give the following 
summary of Mr. Artigas’ pamphlet. Itis to be regretted that lack of 
space forbids the presentation of a full translation of the work, which 
also contains a paper on the manufacture of bottle-corks in Spain. 

According to Mr. Artigas, up to the present day no material has been 
found to take the place of cork in the manufacture of stoppers for bottles. 
Its impermeability, elasticity, durability, and lightness have gained for 
it a position in the field of industry which it will not readily yield to 
any other substance. Hence the imperative necessity for encouraging 
the growth of cork plantations, and avoiding the course followed by 
some operators in this branch of forest industry in tie island of Sicily, 
the kingdom of Naples, and in the island of Sardinia. In the last-men- 
tioned place a cork plantation, according to Mr. Nicholas Kymar, capa- 
ble of yielding an annual income of five or six hundred thousand franes 
was destroyed. The cbhject was to obtain the tannin from the bark. The 
trunks and branches of the trees, after having been stripped of their 
bark, were burned in order that the carbonate of soda contained in the 
ashes might be extracted. To-day, and with good reason, the manu- 
facturers are beginning to fear that there will soon be a great scarcity 


~ *El Aleornoque y La Industria Taponera, por Don Primitivo Artigas y Teixidor, 
Ingeniero de Montes. Madrid, 1575. 
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of fine cork for stoppers if the cork plantations are not looked after and 
- Inanaged with more care and attention than heretofore. The demand 
for bottle-corks is rapidly growing larger, and everything leads to the 
belief that it will continue to do so for many years. The establishment 
of cork plantations, however, goes on very slowly. Fully aware of this 
fact, the French Government, in 1822, placed in the hands of the Royal 
and Central Society of Agriculture 4,500 franes, to be divided among such 
persons as might plant acorns of the cork oak after the year 1823, and at 
the expiration of ten years possess plantations containing ten thousand 
strong and vigorous saplings. In 1834 three persons were found to 
have fulfilled the conditions, and the money was divided among them 
by the society. 

The French Government pays particular attention to the preservation 
and development of the extensive plantations of this tree which now 
exist in Algeria. A large and intelligent staff of officers, of the corps 
of forest engineers, have charge of them, and they yield a large revenue 
to the state. France has now about 500,000 acres of cork plantations 
in her African colony. 

Although in the majority of cases the offer of prizes, always small 
and of little value, for the culture of a tree which requires a heavy ex- 
penditure to plant the seed, and a long period to acquire the requisite 
size, is inefficacious, it might, perhaps, be productive of much good to 
call a convention of proprietors of cork lands, to be held within six, 
eight, or more years, to discuss the question of cork culture. One or 
more premiums mighi at the same time be offered to those who should, 
within the time specified, obtain the best results in planting, or in the 
improvement of their lands. The awards should be made by a select 
jury so as to secure impartial and intelligent decisions. 

It would also not be out of place to offer a handsome prize for the 
best paper on the destruction of the larvae which are now doing so much 
damage to the cork by burrowing through it in all directions; and another 
for the best paper on the means of preventing the appearance of the 
disfiguring stains in the cork known as “‘jaspeado” (mottled). With this 
incentive a desire to study these questions, upon which so little is now 
known, might be awakened, and it is fair to assume that a positive 
benefit would result. y 

The importance of the cork crop and the development of the manufac- 
ture of corks in Spain were hardly appreciated until about the middle 
of the present century. Since that time the latter has increased enor- 
mously, and to-day, in some provinces, it is one of the chief sources of 
wealth. Hence the great rise in the value of cork within the period 
mentioned. Formerly used In making beehives and floats for fishing- 
nets, &c., but principally for fuel, its money value was insignificant. 
As the cork tree does not furnish good lumber, and its wood is valuable 
only as fuel, some of the proprietors of cork plantations desiring to ob- 
tain better returns from their lands, devoted them to other purposes, 
and in this way, even during the second third of this century, large 
plantations of cork trees were cut down. On account of the low estima-- 
tion in which it was held, there was, up to a short time ago, no induce- 
ment for any one to make a study of the cork tres with a view to im- 
prove its product or increase its yield. Unfortunately, persons who 
might have done so did not even take it up as a scientific curiosity. 

The little information of importance that has been published upon 
this subject is of very recent date. The time, also, employed in the ex- 
periments mentioned by the different writers has not been sufficient, in 
many cases, to prove practically that which has been theoretically ad- 
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vanced, or positively stated as being beyond dispute. Ail facts bearing 
upon the question, therefore, should be scrupulousiy and methodically 
collected in order to be used as a basis for the formation of rules for the 
guidance of all engaged in cork culture. 

The cork tree (Quercus suber, of Limnzeus) is of various sizes, and this 
has given rise to wide differences of opinion with respect to the greatest 
height and circumference or diameter it attains. According to Mr. 
H. Laure some have grown to the height of fifty feet, and he has seen 
trees of three feet in diameter in the neighborhood of Bormes. Mr. F. 
Jaubert de Passa fixes the maximum height at sixty feet with a diame- 
ter of four feet. In Algeria cork trees sixty-five feet high and from ten 
and a half to sixteen and a half feet in circumference have been found. 

In Estremadura there are some trees as large as those found in Al- 
geria. There is a tradition that in the vailey cf Batuecas (Salamanca) 
there was a large cork tree, the hollow trunk of which was used as a 
cell by some of the monks of a neighboring monastery. In 1862, in a 
cork plantation called Monte Mayor, in the province of Castellon de la 
Plana, cork was taken from a tree 50 feet high by 10 feet in cireumfer- 
ence. ‘This tree was 60 yearsold. Inthe province of Gerona the author 
has seen trees of a greater diameter than any mentioned above, except- 
ing that of the valley of Batuecas, the size of which is not known. 

The tree attains a great age, and its growth continues from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred years. It lives after it ceases to grow, 
but the yield of cork is diminished. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH FOUND. 


Geographical climate—Extensive plantations of cork trees are found 
throughout the greater portion of the countries lying along the Mediter- 
ranean, as far north as the forty-fifth degree of latitude; beyond that 
line they do not flourish, and are sparse and of little value. Its polar 
hne coincides with the isotherm +13.5°, 

Physical climate—Cork tree requires a warm, or at least a temperate 
climate. It is found in Spain, at an altitude of 1,600 feet; at the same 
height in France, according to some authorities, and at 2,600 feet accord- 
ing to others. In Algeria, it grows at an elevation of 3,200 feet. The 
minimum average annual temperature which it can stand appears to be 
+13°.* <A southern exposure is the most favorable to its growth, 
although it does well in other situations when all other conditions are 
propitious. 

The free circulation of air and an abundance of light are highly 
beneficial to the development of this tree, which prefers, therefore, slopes 
to plains, particularly if they are near the sea or immediately on the 
coast. 

According to Antonin Bouset, the cork tree can resist differences of 
temperature of fifty degrees. 

Soil.—Granitic lands and sandy siliceous soils are very favorable to 
the rapid growth of the cork tree, which seems almost to absolutely 
reject those which are purely calcareous. It grows spontaneously in 
virgin soils, where silica or silico-argillaceous compounds are abundant. 
It does not affect damp lands, and shuns marshes. In proof of this 
it will only be necessary to examine the lands occupied by the cork 
plantations in the provinces of Caceres, Gerona, Castellon, and other 


*The author does not say whether this temperature is according to the Reaumer 
or the Centigrade system. If the Reaumer is meant, it is equal to 61.25° Fahrenheit; 
if the Centigrade, to 55.2° Fahrenheit. It is almost safe to assume that the Centigrade 
is meant. 
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places where the calcareous soil generally drives them away, and where 
they abound whenever granites, Silurian slates, silico-argillaceous and 
sandy siliceous soils are encountered. According to Mr. H. Laure the 
cork tree only grows spontaneously, or in a wild state, in granitic or 
slaty formations. Experts in the province of Gerona affirm that the 
trees which yield the best cork are found on slaty lands. 


FRUCTIFICATION. 


The blossoms make their appearance in April or May, and the fruit 
ripens in the following months of September and January. Hence the 
different kinds of acorns, according to the time of ripening. Those 
which arrive at maturity in September, and sometimes about the begin- 
ning of October, are called “ Brevas,” “Primerizas de San Miguel” or 
“‘ Miguelenas ;” those which ripen in October and November are called 
“ Sequnderas” or “ Medianas de San Martin” or “ Martinenas”; and lastly, 
the acorns which do not ripen until December, or January, are known as 
“ Tardias,” or “* Palomeras.” 

The acorns of this species of oak are more bitter, and of an inferior 
quality to those of the Quercus ilex, and are not so good as food for 
swine. 

The trees begin to bear acorns within twelve or fifteen years, but 
until they reach thirty or forty the acorns are not fertile, nor is the yield 
abundant. It is said that the tree bears fertile seed when it yields cork 
sufficiently good to make bottle stoppers. Close growth or lack of light 
diminishes the yield of acorns, and also impairs the quality of the cork 
and bark, and lessens their quantity. 

The acorns, although not very delicate, lose their germinative faculty 
even when not on the trees, if exposed to a great degree of cold. 

Some varieties or sub-varieties of the cork oak produce very sweet 
acorns, as sweet or even sweeter than those of the Quercus tlex. It has 
also been observed that the trees which yield small oblong or round and 
bitter acorns produce coarse cork, and those which bear large and sweet 
acorns produce a finer article, and their trunks are of a more regular 
shape. These characteristics are, however, not generally to be relied 
on as indicative of the peculiarities mentioned. 


PLANTING. 


Having selected the seed, the first thing to be considered is the pre- 
paration of the soil to receive it. In woodlands it is not expedient, as 
a general thing, to dig deep, as in field labor where it is advantageous. 
The reason for this is very apparent. The roots of young trees pene- 
trate very little during the first year; during that period, therefore, and 
often during the year following, they do not reach the bottom of the 
tilled soil. By tillage the earth is lossened, but it dries easily, and if 
the summer is at all dry and hot it loses nearly all its moisture. The 
roots of the seedlings in such cases find the lower portion of the soil dry, 
and frequently impacted, conditions highly unfavorable to their proper 
development. Other disadvantages result from a deep tillage of the 
soil. Weeds and shrubs come up and grow so rapidly as to smother the 
young trees. Besides this, the roots and organic ramains placed on the 
surface rot much more rapidly than when turned under, contributing 
greatly to the rapid growth of the young plants during the first years. 
But latter on, generally after the lapse of eight or ten years, the want 
of the manure which a more tardy decomposition would have supplied 
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makes itself felt, and the young trees become weak and puny. It should 
also be remembered that decomposed crganic matter, under the infiu- 
ences of heat, light, and the atmosphere, give out, among other things 
ammoniacal matters and carbonie acid, which are lost in great part if 
they do not come into contact with a vehicle or substance which will 
retain them. Covered by the soil they find this vehicie. 

The cork tree needs some shelter during the first few years of its 
growth. ff this is too great, the tree droops and finally dies. Hence 
the different results obtained from any one or the other of the various 
methods of preparing the lands for planting. To plant by sowing broad- 
cast after the land has been plowed has the disadvantage of encouraging 
the growth of shrubs and weeds, and their development being more 
rapid than that of the cork trees, the latter are seriously injured. The 
mode ef planting by making small excavations here and there and put- 
ting an acorn into each is open to the same objection. From motives of 
economy, as will be shown later, and also to protect the young trees 
from the ill-effects of the growth of weeds and shrubs, the “furrow” or 
“belt” system of planting has been adopted. This consists in planting 
the cork trees in rows, with one or more rows of grape-vines between. 
The rows of vines are from five to seven feet apart, and the acorns are 
planted in a furrow drawn between. The acorns and vines are planted 
at the same time. The former may be placed from 20 to 40 inches apart. 
When the young trees are sufficiently grown they may be thinned out 
until a sufficient number is left. 

In acork plantation of this kind near Palafrugell, province of Gerona, 
the cork trees, which are about twenty years old, have an average diam- 
eter of nearly 4 inches. 

In 1830 Mr. Reig, in a letter addressed to the Royal and Central Agri- 
cultural Society of France, said that he planted, in 1817, one hundred 
and fifty ares (119.6 square yards each) with acorns of the cork tree, 
with alternate rows of grape-vines, with such good results that the 
yield of the vines more than paid for the cost of the cork plantation. 
He recommended that this plan should be adopted to introduce the cork 
tree into tie thinly settled portions of the south of France. Mr. Reig 
left spaces of 6 feet between his trees. Their height at the date of his 
letter was 9 feet, with a circumference, at the base of the trunk, of 3 
inches. The land on which they were grown was of the poorest descrip- 
tion, sloping, and with onky 6 inches of soil. 

Up to twenty or twenty-five years the ground should be cultivated as 
if it was a vineyard only, taking care not to injure the young trees. In 
this way the weeds and shrubs will be kept under. At the end of this 
time the cork trees will be sufficiently grown not to need shelter, which, 
indeed, the vines will no longer be able toafford. On the contrary, they 
will become the victims of the excess of shade given by the cork trees, 
and will have to give way to them. 

It is usual to cultivate these mis xed plantations twice a year, once in 
January, and again in the spring. The earth should be stirred with a 
pay and the weeds and brush rooted up and burned if they are hurtful 
and do not readily rot, or buried with their roots if their decomposi- 
tion will furnish good Ti nanure. 

Under certain circumstances other methods might be advantageously 
followed in the preparation of the soil and the disposition of the young 
trees. In this paper the author proposes to lay down general principles 
and precepts rather than precise details and Instructions, which, in his 
opinion, would be impossible in view of the complex nature of the con- 
ditions ‘under consideration. it cannot be absolutely stated that any 
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one plant will grow and flourish in an argillaceous soil, for example, with 
preference for a calcareous formation, nor that it prefers one exposure to 
another, nor that it requires an exact amount ot moisture, nor a certain 
fixed temperature. All and each of these conditions, and various others, 
may exert a modifying influence, in a greater or less degree, on each of 
the others. All must be considered, as all exert great influence in the 
development of the plant. 

If there should already be any growth of shrubs or young trees on the 
land which might serve as a protection or shelter, planting in belts might 
be advantageously resorted to. The soil should only be moved in the 
belts in which the acorns are planted, making them from 32 to 40 inches 
in width. The brush removed from these belts should be thrown on the 
intervening uncultivated belts, thus forming an additional protection 
from heat and eold. 

Pianting in trenches may be tried when the land or the requirements 
of the tree are not known. It consists in marking out belts about 135 
feet wide, horizontally if on a slope, and from east to west if the ground 
is level. An excavation 10 feet wide and from 2 to 4 inches in depth, 
according to the quality of the soil, is then made, and the excavated 
earth thrown on the remaining portion of the belt in the shape of an em- 
bankmert. Where the land slopes this embankment should be on the 
lower side, and on levels on the south side. In the center of the open 
belt a second excavation, 8 inches in depth and 4 in width, in the shape 
of a half cylinder, should be made longitudinally; the earth from this 
last excavation placed so as to form a convex surface between the first 
embankment and the excavation. In the remaining portion the surface 
of the soil may be slightly stirred. In this way all the conditions that 
are favorable or not to the development of tie tree can be found, and an 
opportunity is afforded to determine the best mode of culture. 

The preparation of the ground by ditching is recommended when the 
surface and subsoils‘are very much impacted, are of bad quality, or 
are full of thick roots. To do this, ditches from 8 to 20 inches in width 
and about the same depth are opened from 15 to 40 feet apart. They 
should be dug in summer or autumn, in order that the soil may be ex- 
posed to the action of the air for half a year at least. When it is time 
to plant, the earth should be thrown back into the ditches and the opera- 
tion iscomplete. If the earth should be too compact a little sand should 
be added, or else a few dry sticks or weeds, which would also serve as 
manure. If the soil should be damp a little earth taken from the inter- 
vening spaces might be thrown on, making a sort of a ridge over the 
ditch. If, on the other hand, the soil should be very dry, and the situ- 
. ation very much exposed to heat or cold, the ditches should be filled in 
only up to about 4 inches from the surface. On slopes the ditches should 
be run horizontally, as the moisture and strength of the soil are better 
preserved. 

Planting in squares, which is done by cutting ont squares measuring 
4 feet each way, in the existing growth of shrubs and young trees, and 
planting a few acorns in the center of each square, is superior to the 
belt method in affording protection to the young trees, because the earth 
thrown against the sides forms a sort of wall which protects them from 
the wind. It would not do, however, to follow this pian with close 
soils, for the water would accumulate in the center and injure the young 
plants or seed. 

Planting in holes is much like the method first spoken of, so much so 
that a more particular description is not deemed necessary. 

The acorns should be gathered when perfectly ripe. Those which 
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arrive at maturity in the latter part of November and the first part of 
December are considered the best. 

The most favorable season for the germination and development of the 
piant is that in which the acorns fall naturally, in autumn or at the 
beginning of winter. But at this season the field-mice and birds are 
apt to eat the acorns. in the spring the young trees are exposed to 
injury from the late frosts, but there is less danger from this source 
than there is of the seeds being eaten if planted in the fall. It is im- 
possible, however, to give any fixed rule on this point, as so much de- 
pends upon local circumstances. When there is no strong reason for | 
planting in the spring, autumn should be preferred, because if the 
seed has had time to sprout the young roots spread and get a good 
hold during the winter, and in the spring the young plants flourish all 
the better. ‘ 

Several methods of preserving the acorns have been adopted. One 
way is to put them in a sack of coarse material or in a box or barrel full 
of small holes, and to keep them under water until ready for planting. 
Another is to place them, with alternate layers of sand or earth, in 
trenches lined with boards or brickwork. Some persons have obtained 
excellent results by storing the freshly gathered acorns in a well-venti- 
lated room, stirring them frequently, and, when tolerably dry, putting 
them in heaps of from 2 to 3 feet high and covering them with a coat of 
leaves 1 foot thick, with a further covering of branches and moss, the 
whole covered with a thatch of straw. It has been recommended, if a 
safe and sheltered place under trees can be found, that the acorns be 
mixed with leaves and put in heaps from 1 to 2 feet high, the whole to 
be covered with leaves. When the acorns are stored in this way, plant- 
ing should be begun with the first approach of spring, else the acorns 
might sprout in the heaps. 

To protect the young plants from the cold, extreme heat, and excess 
of light, it is sometimes the custom to mix other kinds of seed with the 
acorns, sometimes cereals and sometimes pine-seed, as in Gascony, where 
the sea-pine (Pinus maritima, Lain.) grows luxuriantly by the side of the 
cork tree. About the twelfth year some of the pines may be cut down 
to give more light to the soil. Two or three years later the pruning of 
the cork trees may be begun. Every year, until pruning is begun, all 
injurious shrubs should be destroyed, but care should be taken to pro- 
vide sufficient shade to keep the soil from drying too rapidly. The 
pruning should be repeated every four or five years, and the ground 
around the shade-trees should be lightly worked. 

In damp or marshy places, or where the land is used for pasture, 
transplanting or setting out young trees may be resorted to. To obtain 
these, acorns may be planted in beds or in pots, one acorn in each pot. 
The latter is more convenient, but more expensive. 

In transplanting, great care should be taken to equalize, as far as 
possible, the absorbent surface of the roots with the exhalant surface of 
the leaves, preferring the spring or summer for the operation. Some 
plantations have been successfully planted with trees from ten to twelve 
years old, the tops being cut off 6 or 7 feet from the ground. If any of 
the roots should be broken in taking up the young tree, they should be 
cut off, as the bruised roots might rot and injure the tree. If the young 
trees can be taken up without hurting any of the roots, they may be 
transplanted at any time, and there will be no need to cut off any of the 
branches. The trees should be transplanted so soon as possible after 
being taken from the ground, and the roots should be covered with moss 
or straw if they are to be carried to a distance. 
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In poor land the holes in which the trees are to be placed should be 
dug at least six months beforehand in order to permit the soil to become 
mellow. In good land there is no need to dig the holes until ready to 
plant the trees. The holes should be large enough to admit the roots 
without touching the sides. A slight hollow, which should be filled with 
_ water after planting, should be left around each tree. 

The trees ought to be at such a distance apart as to insure a full sup- 
ply of air and an abundance of light; but not so much as to favor the 
growth of shrubs prejudicial to the trees, or to permit the ground to dry 
too much. Practical experience, an acquaintance with the locality, and 
a knowledge of vegetable physiology are the surest guides to depend 
upon to obtain the best results. As a general rule the number of trees 
per hectare (2.471 acres) should be from 150 to 250. 

Old trees should be cut down to make room for young ones. Duha- 
mel and other authorities have fixed the age at which cork trees should 
be felled at 150 years. This rule should not be applied in the province 
ot Gerona, however, as the trees there are often valuable and yield a 
good product for forty or fifty years after reaching the age stated. 


GATHERING THE CORK CROP. 


The operation of taking off the cork, although it inflicts a real disease 
upon the tree, facilitates, nevertheless, the development of the trunk 
and the production of the coats of cork. The cork should be taken off 
when the sap is running. Mr. Lambert is in favor of having this work 
performed in the spring, because at that time, in addition to the fact 
that the cork is removed with greater ease than in the depth of summer, 
the new formation of the cork which is not yet matured, and which is use- 
less for manufacturing purposes, is not removed. The inner bark also 
is not so liable to dry up and separate from the tree. Some cork grow- 
ers, however, prefer to take off the cork during the months of July and 
August, when the sap is descending. Along the coast in the province 
of Gerona, this work is generally done about the last of June to the first 
of July, the operation being begtin when the cork readily separates from 
the tree. 

The greatest risk in taking off the cork in the spring is, perhaps, in 
the danger of tearing away part of the inner bark, in addition to the 
further danger incurred from late frosts which might kill the tree. It 
should be so arranged, therefore, if possible, that the newly stripped 
cork trees, which are then covered with an abundant exudation of sap, 
should not be exposed to sudden changes of temperature, particularly 
to the cold winds which follow the autumn rains. 

The trees should be stripped for the first time when the outer cover- 
ing can be taken off without injuring them. In the province of Gerona 
this is done when the trees are from 2 to 4 inches in diameter. This 
rule is not strictly adhered to, however, and it is not rare to see even 
smaller trees denuded of their covering. The first and sometimes the 
second coats of cork are of no value to make stoppers. 

After the trees arrive at maturity, that is to say, when they begin to 
yield cork of mercantile value, it is of great importance to determine 
the proper period that should be allowed to elapse between the har- 
vests. In the province of Gerona the majority of the growers strip 
their trees every ten years, while some do so every twelve years. Cases 
are mentioned where the cork was permitted to grow for eighteen years, 
and then gave a handsome return to the grower. As cork sufficiently 
thick to make champagne-stoppers is worth more than any other, grow- 
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ers endeavor to produce this quality sometimes by putting off the time 
of gathering for one or two years. 

The time necessary for the production of good cork varies according 
‘to the conditions of the soil and climate, and experience is the best 
guide in determining when it should be gathered. When mature and 
fit for removal, the body of the cork is of a rose-white, which color 
rapidly disappears upon exposure to the air. 

Yo remove the cork from the tree, an ax, the helve of which is - 
wedge-shaped at the end, is used. Two circular cuts are made, one at 
the foot of the trunk and one at the proper height above. <A longitu- 
dinal cut is then made, and after its edges are gently beaten with the ax, 
the end of the helve is introduced and the whole piece is easily taken 
off. Sometimes several circular incisions are made, and the cork is 
taken off in sections. After the cork is removed, two longitudinal in- 
cisions, which penetrate to the inner bark,.are made in the trunk along 
its whole length. This is done to prevent the new formation of cork 
from cracking on its outer surface. Some persons make as many as four 
of these incisions in the trunks of the trees. They should not, how- 
ever, be made on the north side. The inner part of the cork consists ot 
a yellow substance which is useless in the manufacture of stoppers. It 
is composed of dried sap, or at least of a corky substance in process ot 
formation, and is distributed equally over the surface of the trunk. 
This substance dries quickly, and serves as a protection to the mother, 
or inner, bark. This corky substance is precisely that which is taken 
off and lost when the cork is removed later in the season, when the sap 
‘is descending. 

If all the cork is taken from the tree at once, the new cork is produced 
more slowly ; but it is of a better quality than when the tree is only par- 
tially stripped. As it has been considered dangerous toa certain extent 
to deprive the trees of their whole covering at once, it has been proposed 
that the operation should be performed at different times; the first year 
taking off the cork up to a height of about 12 inches, the fourth or fifth 
year up to the branches, and the seventh or eighth year from the branches 
themselves. By this method the trees thay not suffer so much from at- 
mospheric influences. On the other hand, however, it has the inconven- 
ience of always leaving a portion of the delicate surface of the trunk ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the weather. In the plantation of Monte 
Mayor, in the province of Castellon de la Plana, it is, or at least was, the 
custom to take the cork from half the trunk the first year; two years 
later itis taken off as far up as the branches; and two years after from 
the branches themselves. 

It is not expedient to remove the first cork all at once, but at intervals 
of two or three years. In this way the trunk acquires a greater diame- 
ter, and the tree is not so liable to be injured by the cold. 

The trunk should be stripped to the ground, because if a belt of cork 
should be left it would serve as a cover for ants, which would fill it with 
holes, or for other insects, which would cause the same, or greater damage. 

If the trunk is stripped every eight or nine years the thick branches 
should be stripped every ten or twelve years, and the lesser ones every 
sixteen or twenty. 

Great care should be taken not to wound or strip off any part of the 
mother or inner bark, because ne eork is produced upon the place so in- 
jured until it is completely healed over. According to some authorities, 
the wound once closed, cork ef a better quality than before is produced. 
If the injury is repeated it heais with great difficulty, and the tree is 
often seriously damaged. 
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. In the province of Gerona it is very generally the practice to take the 
cork from the trunk only, as itis thought by this means that a better 
quality of cork is obtained the next time. 

When the cork is all removed from the trees it is taken from the tempo- 
rary places of deposit and piled up to dry slowly, and in two months loses 
one-fifth of its weight. Here it is inspected by the manufacturers, who 
buy it on the ground. 

if cork trees are not stripped, the cork splits and becomes full of holes, 
and is worthless for making stoppers. In about fifty or sixty years the 
surface, exposed to atmospheric influences, begins to decompose slowly, 
and the cork falls off in small pieces, in the same way as the bark of 
other trees. It never falls off in large slabs, nor does it naturally come 
off while the tree is alive, as some persons have supposed, presenting 
the cork tree as an exceptional instance of physiological action, brought 
on by natural agencies on the bark of this species only. 

When it is intended to improve a cork plantation which has never 
been stripped, the stripping should be done at once in order to obtain, 
eight or ten years later, an article that can be used in making stoppers. 
The first stripping is useless for this purpose. 

A year after the first stripping the land should be cleared. In some 
places this is done by means of fire. General fire-lines are opened and 
the undergrowth within a radius of 4 to 20 feet, according to the size of 
the tree, is cut down. This being done, fire is applied on the windward 
side of the undergrowth. The operation should be performed in Feb- 
ruary or March after light rains, but never in hot, dry weather. The 
burning should be repeated for two or three years after each stripping. 

Cutting down the undergrowth has the disadvantage of leaving the 
roots in the ground, which put out shoots afterwards with greater vigor 
than ever. ‘The best plan, therefore, if it were not so costly, would be to 
pull up the shrubs by the roots. 

It is claimed that by removing the stumps of the old cork trees great 
benefit is done to the land. It is doubtful whether this theory is correct, 
as the roots as they decompose may yield a good manure. In loose soils 
and on steep inclines stumps are never dug up, because deep washes are 
liable to be formed. 

The men employed in stripping the cork from the trees are paid from 
60 to 70 cents (12 to 14 reals) per day. 


VALUE OF THE CROP. 


In Iixtremadura cork is worth from $1.40 to $2 (7 to 10 pesetas) per 
100 pounds. In Catalonia a higher price is paid. It is sold there in 
slabs at so much per dozen. These slabs are about 8 palms* square, 
and bring from $2.40 to $4 (12 to 20 pesetas) per dozen. 

To-day cork is worth eleven times more than it was in 1790. 


VALUE AND YIELD OF CORK PLANTATIONS. 


In 1843 in the department of Var, France, cork plantations were esti- 
mated to be worth 500 francs per hectare (2.471 acres). The net return 
per hectare each ten years was 600 francs, or 12 per cent. per annum. 
At the same date oak forests only yielded 3 per cent. per annum. 

To-day the value of cork plantations varies considerably, according to 


~ * Dominguez in his dictionary gives two definitions of “palmo,” the word used by 
the anthor. They correspond with the English words ‘‘span” and “hand.” The lat- 
ter is probably meant. 
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locality, the age of the trees, density of growth, and the quality of the 
cork produced. But as the demand for stoppers increases every day the 
cork plantations acquire an additional value. Large sums are invested 
in this kind of property, and several Catalonian stock companies have 
rented large plantations in Extremadura, Andalusia, and other places, 
and are making handsome profits out of them. In a plantation in 
Extremadura the first stripping was let for $200; the second brought 
$5,000; and the third $10,000. 


MINOR PRODUCTS. 


The mother bark of the cork tree contains a large amount of tannin, 
as much as the best oak bark. It is extensively used by the tanners of 
Cadiz. Cork trees grown for tan-bark are usually stripped every thirty 
years, at which age they are entirely denuded of their inner bark and 
cork. This kills the trees, and they are then cut down to the roots, from 
which spring new shoots, which in their turn are subjected to the same 
process. The roots soon lose the power of sending up vigorous shoots 
and get worse and worse, until at eighty years very few stumps show 
any signs of life. Few cork plantations are cultivated for tan-bark, as 
they give a better return when preserved for their yield of cork. 

The wood of the cork tree is ofa reddish brown. Its density, when dry, 
varies according to different authorities, from 0.787 to 1.560. Exposed 
to changes from wet to dry, it soon warps. It is very tough, and for 
that reason may be used in carriage and wagon making, and for similar 
purposes. As the wood is heavy and warps easily, and the trunks are 
very short, it is hardly ever used in domestic architecture. In naval 
construction curved pieces, which are continually under water and 
fastened with copper bolts, are very durable. Iron bolts cannot be usea 
on account of the tannin contained in the wood. It also makes gooa 
piles. It burns well, but as fuel it is not so good as other species ot 
oak. The charcoal is very good, the wood yielding about 18 per cent. of 
that article. 


CULTIVATION OF THE NETTLE IN GERMANY. 


This department is indebted to the courtesy of the Secretary of State 
for the subjoined correspondence and translations relative to the culti- 
vation of the nettle in Germany: 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Barmen, Germany, October 10, 1878. 4 
Hon. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C: 

Sir: An article in the Hlustrate Zeitung of September 28, and a pamphlet by Frau 
von Roeszler Ladé on the subject of nettle-culture, have attracted some attention in 
this country, and thinking the subject might be of interest in our country, I have the 
honor to send you herewith a translation of the article in the Iustrate Zeitung, the 
pamphlet of Frau von Roeszler Ladé, and an abridged translation of the same. 

In agricultural circles the matter has excited a great deal of interest, and the cult 
ure of nettles has begun in the neighborhood of Leipzig. 

It struck me on reading the article and pamphlet that the culture of a plant 
so highly endowed by nature would be peculiarly adapted to the soil of some of our 
rocky and less favored regions, such as abound in the New England States, and 
in that hope I bring the subject before you. 
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Tt is possible that the culture of the nettle has already been tried in the United 
States, in which case, whether the experiment has been successful or not, a perusal of 
Frau von Roeszler’s pamphlet is certain to encourage or incite to new attempts. 

The pamphlet gives the result of the author’s experience, and her success has been 
far beyond her expectations, and one is compelled to say with her that it is incom- 
prehensible that a plant possessing such a great variety of merits should, for ages, have 
been regarded merely as a noxious and troublesome weed. 

Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
EDGAR STANTON, 
United States Consul. 


[From Illustrate Zeitung, September 28, 1878. ] 
THE NETTLE AND ITS FUTURE. 


The consideration of the question whether the nettle, heretofore re- 
garded as a noxious weed, shall be included in the list of useful com- 
mercial plants, has recently engrossed the attention of German agricult- 
ural circles in the liveliest manner. No new discovery is here referred 
to, but a new trial solely of the practicability of utilizing a fibrous plant 
whose excellent qualities have lain in seclusion long enough. 

_ The nettle was known as a fibrous plant more than a thousand years 
ago. Itis still esteemed as cattle-fodder and is employed remedially 
for many ailments of both man and beast. 

In spite of this diversity of uses the nettle has always been treated as 
one of the most troublesome of weeds. In the last century the intro- 
duction of cotton caused it to be forgotten and entirely ignored by the 
industry it has every right to serve. 

Only when the German agriculturist was forced to seek some new 
plant to cultivate was the weed by the wayside, the despised nettle, 
remembered and brought to light once more that its many excellent 
qualities might be magle use of. 

Inspector Bouché, Dr. Grothe, Professor Reuleur, and others have 
called attention to the nettle. Dr. Holzach, of Entritzsch, deserves also 
great credit for his defense of the nettle in agricultural circles, which 
has caused the nettle-culture to be taken up in the Leipzig district, but 
to Frau von Roeszler Ladé belongs the unqualified merit of having 
restored the falsely judged plant to the estimation of the public. 

The success in experimental nettle-culture, which has exceeded all 
expectations, causes every one to feel more or less interested in the 
matter, and there are already many sanguine natures who believe that 
nettle-culture will render the import of cotton superfluous. 

If the nettle were able to reduce the import of foreign fibrous plants 
it would be the attainment of decided progress in a direction we are all 
energetically working to reach. 

The statistics of hemp culture, for which the nettle is a perfect sub- 
stitute, exhibit how much greater is the import into than the export 
from Germany, the excess value being’ in— 
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The value of flax imported is in still greater excess, viz: 


Marks. 
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Of the 200 species known to botanists but one, the Urtica dioica, 
belongs to the German flora. This plant, which in a wild state grows 
toa height of two meters, is divided into two varieties, the red and 
green stemmed, the latter being supposed to yield the finest fibers. It 
thrives in every soil, but the better the soil the more luxuriant the 
growth. 

The yield for ten or fifteen years is almost invariably the same. Shade 
is preferred to sunshine, and, excepting the first year or two, but little 
or no care is necessary. It is harvested in August. The leaves are 
stripped off and serve as fodder, while the stems are treated in the same 
manner as flax. 

While but little susceptible to the influences of the weather, the nettle 
has a number of vegetable and insect enemies which hinder its devel- 
opment. No less than nine species of beetles and forty sorts of cater- 
pillars are known to take up their destructive abode in the nettle, which 
suffers also from the vegetable parasite Cuscuta europea. 

The cultivation of the nettle as yet has been too limited to permit of 
definite estimates of the yield, but it is certain, from experiments actually 
made, that it isa grateful plant, and likely to exceed grain in the abun- 
dance of the yield. Before large tracts are, however, given over to nettle 
culture, it would be advisable to make more extensive experiments in 
sterile districts, wood openings, escarpments and railway dams, &e. 
The latter are especially adapted for the culture, since the nettle requires 
little or no care, and yields a more abundant and better fodder than 
any other which would grow on the steppes. 


EXPERIMENTS OF FRAU VON ROESZLER LADE. 


Frau von Ladé,in a small pamphlet just published, entitled “Die 
Nessel eine Gespirmstpflanze,” writes of the nettle as follows: 


“Nettles (wrtiea), of which there are sixty-nine species, are found in 
Europe, Asia, and America. The best and finest species are the Indian 
and Chinese nettles, the Urtica Nivea. This species, however, like the 
tea-rose, only thrives in this (German) climate when planted in warm 
districts and is well protected from the cold. Its fibers are wonderfully 
white and glossy, and the plant is highly esteemed in China. Its fibers 
are known in England under the name of China grass. 

‘“‘ Besides this species there are the Urtica canabina, a native of Siberia, 
and the U. Lapertea canadensis, a Canadian plant, which are hardy species 
with fine fibers and well adapted to this climate. 

“The German nettle (Urtica dioica) is known in Europe, Asia, and 
Ameriea as one of the most frequent and difficult of weeds to extermi- 
nate. In Europe there are two sorts, the red and green stemmed, the 
latter yielding the best fibers. Both are good sized plants, reaching, 
according to the soil, to a height of six or seven feet. 
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“The nettle thrives in every soil, bemg found on the heath, sand, and 
moors, in the hedges and ditches, on dung-hills, garbage, &c. In plant- 
ing nettles, therefore, no great care is necessary in the choice of the soil, 
but a good digging or plowing, with plenty of manure, are great devel- 
opers. After such treatment the land should be left until spring and 
harrowed immediately before planting. 

“The roots of the nettle form in the course of time a flat, felt-like 
covering, whence rocky and unfertile districts, if covered with a couple 
of inches of soil, may be advantageously turned into nettle plantations, 
the network of roots effectively protecting the soil from the washing of 
rain and storms. Though the nettles grown on such soil do not yield 
the finest fibers, they furnish good cattle-fodder if planted with Urtica 
dioica. Kryriirichz obtained 18 wagon-loads from an acre so planted. 

“Since the plants stand from 10 to 15 years, the land ought to be 
well dug or plowed and manured before planting. It is not known 
which is the best fertilizer, but in the absence of animal manure alder 
leaves spread three or four inches deep after the nettle has been har- 
vested is very good; and instead of alder leaves the foliage of pines, 
junipers, &c., or straw may be used, but when using these dressings, 
animal or alder manure must be spread on the third year. 

“From animals the nettle has nothing to fear, and its greatest enemy 
is the Cuscuta europea, a parasitical plant, which grows so rapidly as to 
smother the nettle in 24 hours. The simplest method of destroying this 
parasite is by spreading salt, which is at the same time beneficial to the 
nettle. 

“The best time for planting the roots is in the spring after plowing 
and manuring as above mentioned, by slips or shoots, so that they may 
have struck root before winter. To raise from seed is unprofitable, 
since they are only fit for transplanting in the second year. 

“In planting, the roots are set out in bunches of three in rows 35 
centimeters apart, the intervals between the plants being about 30 cen- 
timeters. Bouché put the roots fom 1 to 3 meters apart, and recom- 
mends planting other plants, such as willows, hazel, &c., in the broad 
intervals which, while shading the nettles, are useful in other ways. 
The rows should run from north to south to shelter the plants as much 
as possible from the heat of the sun. The willows best adapted for this 
purpose are the salix, caspica, daphnoides, and calodendrons. It is, 
however, unnecessary to set out shade plants unless the nettles are 
planted in a very sunny exposure. It is possible that the planting of 
nettles in fruit trees would be lilling “two birds with one stone,” inas- 
much as the fruit trees would farnish the nettles shade while the latter 
would protect the fruit from unlawful plunderers. 

“As to the best time for cutting the nettle opinion varies. In the 
previous century the nettle was cut just after flowering and when the 
stem had just begun to wither. Bouché recommends cutting before the 

‘seeds ripen, because the fibers are then supple and tenderer; and, follow- 
ing this advice the crop should be cut in the first half of August. 

The nettle should be cut with a sickle in the early morning while the 
dew is still on it, for the prickies are then moist and pliable and do not 
sting. The plants should be cut, not pulled, close to the roots, and the 
stems should lie forty-eight hcurs after cutting. The dried nettles, hav- 
ing lost their stinging power, are stripped of their leaves, which may be 
gathered for fodder or left as manure. The nettle bundles must not be 
piled on each other, as they are liable to-heat after twenty-four hours, 
and so injure the fiber. 

“As fodder, the nettle, during the first two cr three years, may be 
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harvested two on three times, later four or five times, or as often as the 
plants are 1 or 2 feet high and remain tender. 

‘The nettle may be mixed with the cattle fodder or infused and served 
warm the next day, in which shape cattle are generally fond of it. This 
infusion has a brown color, and, for animals, a pleasant odor. Cows 
and goats yield more milk, the ‘milk more and better colored butter 
even in winter; ; Swine fatten quicker and better when fed with this 
fodder. A handful of nettle seeds mixed daily with their oats makes 
horses plump and gives them glossy coats. The harvested nettle should 
be treated like flax. Kriirichz says: 

When nettles are gathered they should be spread out on the meadows a couple of 
days to dry, that the leaves may be easily stripped from their stems, then bound in 
bunches; like hemp, they should, according to the weather, be left from six to seven 
days in a clear pond or rain water to rust. After this so- -called rusting they must be 
well dried and stored in a dry place for hackling. Being liable to heat after twenty- 


four hours, the nettle must be very carefully dried. The future treatment is the same 
as for hemp. ” 


Frau von Roeszler Ladé has pursued a little different course, and left 
the nettle stem about fourteen days to dry, then rusted and hackled like 
hemp, and has found this treatment satisfactory. It may, however, be 
better to let the nettle stems lie in flowing water some days, since the 
straw-like parts are then more easily separated from the fiber. 

In hackling the utmost care must be taken, for the nettle fibers are 
exceedingly tender, and must not be beaten too much. 

The treatment is generally like that of hemp, and it is singular that 
in rusting both the nettle and the flax have the same appearance and 
odor. 

While hemp is first boiled as yarn, I have boileg the nettle before 
hackling, and found that the fibers were cleaner and more tender, and 
consequently more easy to spin. 

According to Gothe, nettle fibers are prepared as follows in England: 
The fibers are first laid in a lye of hot water, with soap and some oil, 
when, after they are passed through a wringing-machine, they are boiled 
seven or eight hours in clean water. The washing process may be fre- 
quently repeated, the result being a complete cleansing of the fiber, a 
delicate separation of the same, the removal of all knots and vegetable 
gums, and consequently an increased softness of the fiber. 

The hackling was done with a common hand-hackle, and on the 
invention of a hackling-machine suitable for nettles the results are cer- 
tain to be more satisfactory. Whether it is better to raise nettles than 
hemp is a question at present difficult to answer. Hemp requires more 
care both in planting and harvesting than the nettle: Hemp needs a 
very good soil; while nettles flourish where no other plants will grow. 
Heavy storms are very injurious to a hemp field, while nettles have 
nothing to fear from hail, storm, or rain. 

Nettles thrive in the poorest soil and under all circumstances, while. 
the hemp crop is by no means a good one every year. 

Once planted nettles stand from ten to fifteen years, and, beyond har- 
vesting, require little or no care, while hemp must be resown each year, 

The yarn of the nettle is at least just as good as that of hemp, and I 
think now capable of improvement. Nettle yarn which I have spun is 
stronger, softer, and more glossy than that of hemp, although prepared 
with a common hackle, and I am convinced that after some generations 
of culture, and with proper mechanical treatment, the nettle will yield 
a much finer and more beautiful fiber than hemp. 

As far as the yield is concerned, I have gained 3 pounds of yarn from 
one rod planted in nettles, and from the 3 pounds of yarn 4 ells of cloth; 
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an acre consequently would yield on the average 300 pounds of yarn, or 
400 ells of cloth, which is certainly a good result. 

As every plant when cultivated yields more than when in a wild state, 
so can a greater yield be in the course of time expected from nettles. 

Until better machinery is invented for hackling, the nettle yarn is 
more adapted to articles of home consumption, such as bed and table 
linen, sacks, ropes, sails, &c. The nettle is easily bleached and dyes 
well, so that it possesses all the qualities which can be desired. 

Nature has endowed the nettle thus that it might play an important 
role in our domestic economy, and it is certain to stand with honor every 
trial to which it can be put. 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco, paying to the general government, asit has done, a revenue 
of more than 426 millions of dollars in sixteen years, justly occupies a 
prominent place among the agricultural productions of the country. 

Naturally, we might expect to find the condition of those engaged in 
its cultivation both hopeful and prosperous. As a matter of fact, there 
is no other crop more languishing, or one from which the producer has, 
for the past two or three years, and for even a longer period, derived so 
little profit. 

Our tables show that the annual revenue to the government from 
manufactured tobacco of all kinds has for several years been greater 
than the receipts of the planters from the respective crops of those 
years; the excess in the case of the crop of 1877 reaching the large sum 
of about twelve and a half millions of dollars. 

In view of a contrast so marked, we are at once and irresistibly led 
to inquire into its causes, and to consider whether a remedy may not 
be found. To the tobacco grower himself who looks to this crop (as in 
many sections of the country he is forced to do), as his chief if not only 
“money crop,” the solution of this problem is one of overshadowing 
importance. 

The history of the plant; its histology; the derivation of its name; 
whether Nicot, Sir Walter Raleigh or some other person, was the first 
to bring it to the attention of the civilized world; what are its elementary 
constituents; what its chemical and medicinal properties; these and 
all kindred questions pale into insignificance beside the one pertinent, 
practical inquiry, ‘How may the production of tobacco be made remu- 
nerative to the producer in this country?” 

Turning aside, then, from the early history of this plant, now become 
but little more a luxury than a necessity of life; leaving it to others to 
trace its gradual but steady progress from a limited use, in a crude con- 
dition, by savage tribes, to its present universal adoption in the various 
attractive forms in which it is to-day offered in every land and clime, it 
will be our endeavor in the present article, to show the causes which, 
in our belief, have led to existing low prices, and to point out the way 
by which to escape the like damaging result in the future. 


I.—THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION OF PRICES. 
Much of this is to be aseribed, without doubt, to that general stagnation 


in all kinds of business which has made the five years just passed memo- 
rable for all time in the annals of trade. It was not to be expected that 
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in the general shrinkage of all values, in the widespread financial dis- 
tress which for five weary years has covered, as with a pall, the entire 
country, amid “the wreck of matter and the crush of”’—fortunes, tobacco 
alone should prove an exception to an inflexible rule. Something, too, 
of the low price is, unquestionably, due to the agitation of the greatly 
vexed tax question—to its agitation rather than to the tax itself; and in 
proof of this last assertion we would point to the fact that in 1867, when 
the tax amounted to about 83 cents per pound against 24 cents in 1878, — 
the average price of tobacco, on the farm, was somewhat more than 13 
cents per pound against the present rate, alittlemore than 54 cents. Now, 
at the former date, there was no agitation and no thought of agitation 
relative to the tax. The higher tax was quietly acquiesced in; the gov- 
ernment had no unusual trouble in collecting it; and the planter him- 
self was contented and prosperous in the handsome price he received. 

We must, then, lock behind this question of tax if we would find the 
true cause of existing trouble. And, so looking, what is the most strik- 
ing fact observed; what the most obvious conclusion to which we must 
come? The fact that in 1869 the crop of the United States amounted 
to but about 324,000,000 pounds against, in round numbers, 412,000,000 
in 1870; 410,000,000 in 1871; 505,000,000 in 1872; 502,000,000 in 
1873; 358,000,000 in 1874; 520,000,000 in 1875 ; 482,000,000 in 1876; and 
581,500,000 in 1877*—the conclusion that year by year, with slight varia- 
tion, the planters have gone on increasing the crop until they have glutted 
the markets of the world. 

Being, to many, as we have observed, the only “money” crop, there 
was a strong temptation to the gradual overproduction, which culmi- 
nated in the enormous crop of 1877, and has carried the price down, year 
by year, until it has fallen to-day below the probable cost of production. 

We say, then, and are confident in the assertion, that overpro- 
duction (which means in this case, as we shall presently show, the pro- 
duction of poor tobacco) is the controlling cause of the unhappy condi- 
tion in which the tobacco-planters of the United States now find them- 
selves. 

Bad under any combination of circumstances, overproduction is made 
incomparably worse when the article produced is of inferior quality. In- 
feriority, it is universally admitted, has marked the character of our to- 
baccos for several years. A good article of any description of tobacco 


*It will be seen that the “product” of the country here given for the years 1869 
and 1877 inclusive, differs materially from that hitherto published in the reports of 
this department. 

These discrepancies, arising, no doubt, from inaccurate data in making previous es- 
timates, are much to be regretted; but the department would be doing the nation and 
itself injustice to perpetuate error in order that its reports should be consistent with 
each other rather than with the facts. 

Of the material correctness of the above statement, made up chiefly from data fur- 
nished in the reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department, we are fully satisfied. It is evident that the amount 
of leaf tobacco exported and the amount of leaf represented in manufactured tobacco 
of all kinds annually, when added together, will represent the annnal crop produced, 
less the percentage consumed on the farm and otherwise evading the tax; and that, 
whilst this sum, from the “lapping over” of a part of one year’s crop into another, may 
not show the exact product of any given year, yet, in a series of years, the result will 
be almost mathematically correct. 

In special report No. 10 of the current serics we stated ‘‘the total amount exported 
and manufactured” as being ‘a little more than 463,000,000 ponnds.” As to the fiscal 
year, this was correct. But further examination has satisfied us that we shall ap- 
proximate nearer to tke crop of 1877 by taking as a basis of calculation the amount ex- 
ported and mannfuctured for the calendar year ending December 31, i878. We have 
accordingly adopted this method, both for 1878 and fox the preceding eight years, with 
the result shown. 
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has, in truth, not shared in the general depression of prices. It is the 
heavy weight of the enormous bulk of “nondescript,” ¢. ¢., eorthless, to- 
bacco that has toppled the whole fabric. 

The production of good tobacco, of whatever kind, has never been 
too large. itis the production of poor tobaceo—of what in reality is 
but a base imitation—that has caused the mischief. Like every other 
farm product of poor quality, whether poor cotton, poor rice, poor wheat, 
er poor corn, poor tobacco has a long and weary way to travel in finding 
a purchaser. Lacking purchasers,it is self-evident that all sorts of 
stocks, tobacce being no exception, soon gain immense and unwieldy 
proportions. In Liverpool, London, Bremen, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
and New York, alone, the stock had accumulated, November 1, 1878, to 
159,761 hogsheads against 89,606 hogsheads the same day of 1875. 

if we seek further for the cause of this large increase of stocks we shall 
find it readily and unmistakably m the inferiority of a great part of the 
tobacco now on hand. Itis an open secret that much of the tobacco 
now held in foreign markets is “funked”—vile stuff, fit for manure only. 
And yet, month after month, and year after year, this is heralded in 
trade reports, swelling stocks, and so bearing the tobacco markets of 
the world. And here we may remark, parenthetically, that in consid- 
ering means of relief to the well-nigh ruined planter attention might, 
very properly, be directed to the development of a pian for burning 
this worse than worthless surplusage, as in colonial times.. 

But if this be the proximate cause of much of the depression of this 
indusiry, it is no less certain that the greater share of that depression 
is traceable to the very door of the pianter himself. In his neglect— 
whether from overcrepping or otherwise—of the crop in the field, or his 
equally fatal neglect or ignorance in “handling” it after being housed, 
may be found the “ direful source of woes unnumbered,” not to him only, 
but to the trade and to the country. 


Il—THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


So manifestly dees this lie in the reduction of the area of the erop 
and in increased attention thereto, ‘from the plant-bed to market,” that 
“the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err therein.” The planter 
who may chance to read these pages should not fail to note the words 
“reduction of area” as contradistinguished from reduction of crop. 
The terms are not convertible. Reduction of area does not mean reduc- 
tion of crop. On the contrary, it may mean, and should mean, an in- 
crease of crop. No; we do not advocate a reduction in the production 
of tobacco, but a reduction, nay, the complete abandonment of the pro- 
duction of inferior tobacco, or what is only a pretense of tobacco. We 
are firm in the opinion, before expressed, that no crop of really first- 
class tobacco is likely ever to be too large. The appetite which loathes 
with increasing force that which is repulsive becomes often a passion- 
ate desire when fed on dainties. As the production of choice, high- 
grade tobaccos is increased, a correspondingly increased taste and desire 
will be developed and cultivated, and corresponding wants be multi- 
plied and enlarged, pari passu, to utilize and consume them. 

We need have no fear, then, of the overproduction of good tobacco. It 
is the production at all of the low grades, or more properly no grades, 
that is to be guarded against. And here, in the inflexible adherence to 
this policy and to this practice is to be found the remedy, the only sure 
remedy, tor ‘‘the ills we bear.” It were no argument against the value 
of this remedy to point to the fact that the crop of 1867, though poor 
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in quality, yet commanded an almost unprecedentedly high price. A 
commodity may be so scarce as to sell well despite its inferiority. Such 
was the case with tobacco at that time, the crop being but a little more 
than half the crop of 1877. But when the commodity is both poor and 
excessively abundant, as is tobacco now, there can be no reasonable hope 
of other than ruinously low values. 

The remedy found, it remains only to determine the proper manner in 
which to apply it. The first step, without doubt, is, as the doctors say, 
to “reduce the swelling,” 7. ¢., diminish the area. This done, the heavy 
applications of home-made manures indispensable (all new ideas to the 
contrary notwithstanding) to the production of the best tobaccos be- 
come more possible. More than ever in the reduced number of all kinds 
of farm stock kept and able to be kept in many large tobacco-producing 
States do the planters of to-day find it difficult to collect the requisite 
amount of stable and barn-yard manure. Less than ever are they able 
to purchase the commercial article. Ordinarily, therefore, whenever the 
planter begins to increase materially the size of his tobacco lots, that 
moment does he commence to dilute, so to speak, his manure-heap and 
to employ a method of long division in its distribution that can, by no 
possibility, result in anything else than thin, trashy, undesirable, and 
hence unsalable tobacco. 

It is said by some that heavy manuring is injurious to certain kinds 
of cigar or seed-leaf tobacco, and: perhaps to “ bright wrappers” and 
the like. We question the accuracy of this statement, and are quite 
sure that, with respect to the great bulk of tobacco in the large produc- 
ing States, an area which it is possible to make rich, an area reeking as 
it were with fertility, is the only area on which a paying crop of tobacco 
can be made. Good seasons, thorough preparation, nice cultivation, 
careful “worming and suckering,” and intelligent, painstaking curing 
and after-manipulation go a long way, undoubtedly, toward the produe- 
tion of a good article; but they are all of little avail if the crop has 
been planted on poor land that has not been aided by a fertilizer of 
some sort; and even this would not be acomplete remedy, for, to obtain 
the best results, land for tobacco should be friable as well as fertile, and 
this condition of soil, it is well known, can be attained only by gradual 
approach. It may be stated as an axiom that poor land, however abund- 
antly manured, will not make first-class tobacco the first year: 

The first step, then, toward recovery will have been taken by the planters 
of the country when they shall have circumscribed their crops within areas 
which have been brought to the highest state of fertility. That such has 
not hitherto been the prevailing condition of areas is evidenced by the 
small average yield per acre in nearly every large producing State. For 
the decade ending with 1878 that average was but about 700 pounds. 
This in itself is sufficient proof that the quality of the tobacco was poor. 
Twelve hundred pounds per acre would seem to be the minimum of profit- 
able production; but even this amount falls far short of what should be 
aimed at, and what can readily be grown under average conditions ot 
weather. Indeed it would be difficult to fix the limit to the possible pro- 
duction of tobacco from one acre of ground in the highest state of fer- 
tility and with but ordinarily propitious seasons. Twenty-five hundred 
pounds are known to have been produced—twenty-five hundred pounds, 
which, we are safe in asserting, could not have been bought then, and 
would not be sold to-day if on the market, for the insufficient sum of 5.6 
cents per pound, the average price at present. 

With our limited space we cannot now undertake to follow this crop 
“from the seed to the warehouse,” by describing in detail the many and 
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varied operations through which it has to pass, and particularly as these 
relate to different varieties of tobacco. 

The principal points to be attended to if the best results are to be 
attained may be stated in a few paragraphs—paragraphs which, while 
referring mainly to shipping, manufacturing, and smoking tobacco as 
constituting nine-tenths of the tobacco grown in the United States, em- 
body principles and prescribe modes of management nearly identical 
with those to be considered in the treatment of other tobaccos. 

I. Select good land for the crop; plow and subsoil it in autumn to get 
the multiplied benefits of winter’s freezes. This cannot be too strongly 
urged. 

if. Have early and vigorous plants and plenty of them. It were better 
to have 100,000 too many than 10,000 toofew. They are the corner-stone 
of the building. To make sure of them give personal attention to the 
selection and preparation of the plant-bed and to the care of the young 
plants in the means necessary to hasten their growth, and to protect 
them from the dreaded fly. 

III. Coilect manure in season and out of season, and from every avail- 
able source—from the fence-corners, the ditch-banks, the urinal, the 
ash-pile. Distribute it with a liberal hand; nothing short of princely 
liberality will answer. Plow it under (both the home-made and the 
commercial) in February, that it may become thoroughly incorporated 
in the soil and be ready to answer to the first and every call of the grow- 
ing plant. Often (we believe generally) the greater part of manure ap- 
plied to tobacco—and this is true of the “ bought” fertilizer as well as 
of that made on the farm—is lost to that crop from being applied too 
late. Don’t wait to apply your dearly-purchased guano in the hill or 
the drill from fear that, if applied sooner, it will vanish into thin air before 
the plant needs it. This is an exploded fallacy. Experience, our best 
teacher, has demonstrated beyond cavil that stable and commercial 
manure are most efficacious when used in conjunction. In no other way 
can they be so intimately intermixed as by plowing them under—the 
one broadcasted on the other—at an early period of the preparation of 
the tobacco lot. This second plowing should not be so deep as the first; 
an average of three to four inches is about the right depth. 

IV. Early in May (in the main tobacco belt to which this article chiefly 
refers, that is to say, between the thirty-fifth and fortieth parallels 
of north latitude), replow the land to about the depth of the February 
plowing, and drag and cross-drag, and, if need be, drag it again, until 
the soil is brought to the finest possible tilth. Thus you augment many 
fold the probabilities of a “stand” on the first planting, and lessen ma- 
terially the subsequent labor of cultivation. Plant on “ lists” (narrow 
beds made by throwing four furrows together with the mold-board plow) 
rather than in hills, if for no other reason than that having now, it 
never before, to pay wagesin some shape to labor, whenever and wher- 
ever possible horse-power should be substituted for man-power—the 
plow for the hoe. 

Y. Plant as early as possible after a continuance of pleasant spring 
weather is assured. Seek to have a forward crop, as the benefits 
claimed for a late one from the fall dews do not compensate for the many 
advantages resulting from early maturity. Make it an inflexible rule to 
plant no tobacco atter the 10th of July—we mean, of course, in the 
tobacco belt we have named. Where one good crop is made from 
later planting ninety-nine prove utter failures. Far better rub out 
and start afresh the next year. Take pains in transplanting, that little 
or no replanting may be necessary. The cut-worm being a prime cause 
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of most of the trouble in securing a stand, hunt it assiduously and par- 
ticularly in the early morning when it can most readily be found. 

VI. Keep the grass and weeds down, and the soil loose and mellow 
by frequent stirring, avoiding as much as possible cutting and tearing 
the roots cf the plant in ail stages of its growth, and more especially 
after topping. When at all practicable—and, with the great improve- 
ment in cultivators, sweeps, and other farm implements, it is oftener 
practicable than generally supposed—substitute for hand-work in culti- 
vation that of the horse. The difference in cost will tell in the balance- 
sheet at the close of the operation. 

Vit. Attend closely to “worming,” for on it hinges in no little degree 
the quality and quantity of tobacco you will have for sale. A worm- 
eaten crop brings no money. So important is this operation that it may 
properly claim more than a passing notice. Not only is it the most 
tedious, the most unremitting, and the most expensive operation con- 
nected with the production of tobacco, but the necessity for it deter- 
mines more than all other causes the limit of the crop which in general 
it has been found possible for a single hand to manage. Therefore 
bring to your aid every possible adjunct in diminishing the number of 
worms. Use poison for killing the moth in the manner so frequently 
described in treatises on tobacco, to-wit, by injecting a solution of cobalt 
or other deadly drug into. the flower of the Jamestown or “jimson” 
weed (Datura stramonium), if necessary planting seeds of the weed for 
the purpose. Employ at night the flames of lamps, of torches, or of 
huge bonfires, in which the moth may find a quick and certain death. 

in worming, spare those worms found covered with a white film or 
net-like substance, this being the cocoon producing the ichneumon-fly, 
an enemy to the worm likely to prove a valuable ally to the planter in 
his war of extermination. 

Turn your flock of turkeys into the tobacco-field, that they, too, may 
prey upon the pest, and themselves grow fat in so doing. 

if these remedies should fail, sprinkle diluted spirits of turpentine 
over the plant through the rese of a watering-pot, a berculean task 
truly in a large crop, but mere child’s play to the hand-picking process, 
for the one sprinkling suffices to keep off the worms for all time, whereas 
the hand-picking is a continual round of expensive labor from the ap- 
pearance of the first worm until the last plant has been carried to the 
barn. We have no idea that such sprinkling will at all affect the odor 
or flavor of the tobacco when cured. 

If, as stated by a writer in a California paper, the well-known “yellow- 
jacket” be useful in destroying tobacco-worms, by all means win it as an 
ally. As proving its usefulness, the writer asserts that one of his neigh- 
bors, a Mr. Culp, during fifteen years growing tobacco, has never expended 
a dollar for labor to destroy the worm, trusting all to this little work- 
man, who, he says, carefully searches the plants for the worms, and 
never allows one to escape its vigilance. 

We cannot speak from our own experience as to many of these sug- 
gested means for overcoming the horn-worm, but we have no hesitation 
in saying to the farmer, try any, try all of them rather than have your 
erep eaten to shreds, and the labor of more than half the year brought 
to naught in a few days, it may be, by a single “glut” of worms. 

Vili. “ Prime high and top low.” While open to objection in partic- 
ular cases, even with the character of tobacco chiefly under consideration, 
and altogether inadmissible, it may be, in the management of other vari- 
eties of tobacco, this is a safe rule, we think, to follow in general practice. 

We tavor “priming” by all means; for when no priming is done the 
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Jower leaves (made worthless by constant whipping on the ground) serve 
only as a harbor for worms, which are the more difficult to find because 
of the increased burden of stooping. Moreover, if the bottom leaves be 
saved on the cut stalk, as most likely they will be, there is always the 
temptation to put them on the market; and against a sacrilege like this 
we are firmly sei, let others say and think what they may. : 

Yet another advantage to be gained by the removal of these botton 
leaves, Which is what the planter terms “priming,” is the increased cir- 
culation of air and distribution of light thereby afforded, both essential 
factors, the merest tyro knows, to the full development of plant life. 

“Topping” (the pinching off with the finger-nail the bud at the top of 
the plant) is an operation requiring considerable skill and judgment. 
Let it be performed only by hands having these prerequisites. 

That as many plants as possible may ripen at the same time (a desid- 
eratum not to be undervalued in aiming, as all should, at a uniform 
crop) wait until a large number of plants begin to button before com- 
mencing to top. Going about through the crop, topping a plant here 
and there because it may chance to have buttoned before its fellows, is 
a damaging process not to be tolerated. 

No inflexible rule can be given for the number of leaves that should 
be left ona plant. All depends upon the variety of tobacco, the strength 
of the soil, the promise of the particular plant, the probable seasons and 
time left for ripening, &c. 

One of the most successful growers of heavy dark tobacco we have 
ever known once stated to us his conviction, after years of observation 
and practice, that one year with another, taking the seasons as they 
come, eight leaves would give a better result than any other number. 
Our own experience has tended to confirm this judgment. 

IX. See to it that the suckers are promptly removed. It is work 
quickly done, and with worming may constitute a single operation. 

X. We come now to consider the last operation in the field, “cutting” 
the crop. In this, as in topping, 2 man of judgment, experience, and 
fidelity is needed. An inexperienced hand, one without judgment, and 
particularly one who is indifferent to the interests of his: employer, will 
slash away, right and left, not knowing or not caring whether the tobacco 
he cuts be ripe or green, doing more damage in a few hours than his 
whole year’s wages would compensate for, even could they be garnisheed. 

Therefore, be on hand to see for yourself, and do not delegate the duty 
to any less interested party, that a crop managed well, it may be, so far, 
from the initial plant-bed, shall not be spoiled in the closing work by 
an incompetent or unfaithful cutter. 

Be there, too, to see, in this supreme hour, that injury from sunbura 
is warded off by the timely removal, to the shade, of the piants that have 
been cut, or by a proper covering, where they lie, against the scorching 
rays of the sun. ‘The neglect of this precaution has played havoe with 
many a crop when brought under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

XI. We should have no space to describe the different methods of 
“curing” tobacco, as, for instance, “sun-curing,” “air-curing,” ‘“ flue-- 
curing,” “ open-fire-curing,” &c., even though the whole subject had not 
been gone over again and again in previous reports of this Depart- 
ment. We can only say of this operation, as of all others connected with 
the production of tobacco, that much depends on its proper doing and 
that, as much as possible, it should have the personal superintendence 
of the owner. , 

But the crop may have been brought along successfully even to the 
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completion of this operation and “Jack one thing yet,” if it be not now 
properly manipulated. 

Therefore, go yourself, brother planter, into your barns, see with your 
own eyes, and not through the medium of others ; handle with your own 
hands, and know of a surety that the tobacco hanging on the tier-poles is 
in proper order for “striking” and “bulking,” and act accordingly. 

When, later on, it is being “stripped,” “sorted,” and tied into bundles, 
or “hands,” as they are often called, be there again, propria persond, to 
see that it is properly classed, both as to color and to length, the “lugs” 
going with lugs, the “short” with short, the “long” with long, &e. 
Instruet those sorting that when in doubt as to where a particular leaf 
should be put to put it at least one grade lower than they had thought 
of doing. Thus any error will be on the safe side. 

Prize in hogsheads to weigh what is usually called for in the market 
in which you sell, and, above all, “let the tobacco in each hogshead be 
as near alike as possible, uniform throughout, so that the ‘sample,’ from 
whatever point if may be taken, can be relied on as representing the 
whole hogshead,” and that there be left no shadow of suspicion that 
“nesting” has been attempted, or any dishonest practice even so much 
as winked at. . 

We sum up the whole matter by repeating: __ 

1. That overproduction, the production at all, of low grade tobacco 
is the chief cause of the present extremely low price of the entire com- 
modity. + 

2. That the planters of the United States have the remedy in their 
own hands; that remedy being the reduction of area, this reduction to 
result, from the employment of the means here suggested, in increased 
crops; and, paradoxical as it may seem, these increased crops to bring 
greatly enhanced values. 

The whole world wants good tobacco, and will pay well for it. Scarcely 
a people on earth seeks poor tobacco or will buy it at any price. 

In a word, then, one acre must be made to yield what it has hitherto 
taken two or three acres to produce; and this double or treble quantity 
must be made (as, indeed, under good management it could not fail to 
be) immeasurably superior in quality to that now grown on the greater 
number of acres. 

Hither this or the abandonment of the crop altogether—one or the 
other. ; 

Planters, ‘“‘ Choose ye, this day, whom ye will serve.” 


LOCALITIES BEST SUITED FOR MATURING SEED. 
By PETER HENDERSON, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Seed-growing is now getting to be one of the industries of the United 
States, as it has long been that of Europe. Our great variety of latitude, 
soil, and climate is such that in many things we are now supplying 
Europe with that which a few years ago we imported; and I think 
it is safe to predict that in a majority of the seeds of the garden the 
balance of trade will ultimately be in our favor, as it is now with a ma- 
jority of the seeds of the farm. 1 say a majority, for as seed-growing is 
a matter of latitude, there always will be some kinds that will attain 
perfection better in Europe than America, particularly such seeds as 
require alow temperature for perfect development. Hence, whenever a 
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full variety of seeds is attempted to be grown in any one district either 
here or in Europe, some crops will be a complete failure and many par- 
tially so, for we might as well attempt to “ acclimatize” the white bear 
of Iceland to the jungles of Africa, or the Bengal tiger to the forests of 
Norway, as to perfectly develop the seeds of oats in our Southern 
States, or the seed of maize in Northern Europe. Still, we find these 
attempts are made and will be made by inexperienced cultivators of 
seeds, resulting not only in ultimate failure to the grower, but also 
seriously injuring those to whom such undeveloped:seeds are sold. 
When seeds are grown in a latitude unsuited to their development, 
such seeds will invariably perpetuate weak progeny. A marked 
case in point is the oat, a grain requiring a iow temperature for perfect. 
development; hence the superiority of the Scotch or Irish oats over 
those grown in the hot and dry summers of the United States. The 
average weight per bushel of Scotch oats may be given as 44 pounds, 
while the average of oats grown in the United States is about 32 
pounds per bushel; yet we find that if Scotch oats weighing 44 
pounds per bushel, when sown in the Middle States under favorable 
conditions, deteriorates to 40 pounds per bushel the first season from 
the imported seed; that product again sown they will stiil further dete- 
riorate to 35 or 56 pounds per bushel, which again being sown the third 
year falls down to the normal condition of the American oats, say 30 or 
32 pounds per bushel. These facts suggest the query whether it would 
not pay-our farmers to import their seed oats in order to get this improved 


‘quality. In my opinion there is no other way to do it, for no matter 


how careful the selection of seeds is made, deterioration will take place 
when the crop is grown under circumstances uncongenial to it. <A life- 


_ time spent in the practical study of horticulture, which is close akin to 


agriculture, has forced me to the conclusion that there is no such thing 
as acclimation of plants. The maize of the American continent resists 
all attempts to bring the crop to full maturity in the climate of Great 
Britain, while the oat (Avena sativa) gives comparatively abortive results — 
when grown in our semi-tropical summers. Hundreds of instances in fami- 


’ ‘lies of plants grown for their fruits, flowers, or seeds, could be given to show 


that whenever any attempt is made to change characteristics incident 
to their natural origin, no perceptible advance is ever made. Weall know 
that attempts to acclimatize the fig, the olive, and the orange tree in the 
open air in any locality where the thermometer falls below zero, the 
complete destruction of the trees would be the result unless artificially 
protected. This resultis marked and complete, and is universally known 
even te such as have not made these matters a special study. But 
every cultivator of large experience knows that the same rule runs 
through all grades of vegetation, and that the hardening or acclimatiz- 
ing of plants has not advanced, as far as the records go. We remember 
when the Chinese Wistaria was grown only in our greenhouses; now itis 
seen everywhere as a hardy vine; but it was in ignorance of its hardy 
nature that it was ever protected, for it was equally “hardy” the day of 
its first introduction as it is to-day. 

The garden and farm seeds in general use in the United States, I 
have said, are mainly grown here, though some are better grown in other 
countries. I will briefly state the localities so far found to- be best’ 
suited to the greatest development of the different kinds, and the sources 
from which seedsmen draw their supplies. Iam indebted for much infor- 
mation on this subject to Mr. William Meggat, seed-grower of Hartford, 
Conn., who has given this subject special study for the past twenty 
years. 
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Asparagus—is grown in New Jersey, Long Island and other portions | 


of New York, and probably ether parts of the. Northern and Middle 
States. 

Beets—Central New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. Mange 
and sugar beets are as yet mostly imported. 

Beans (Bush)—Mostly grown in New York State, though Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania are beginning to grow considerable quan- 
tities. 

Beans (Pole)—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, and States further south. 

Cabbage—One of our most important crops, gives best development near 
the sea-coast. That grown on rich soils inland is never so satisfactory. 


Hence our market gardeners and farmers in the vicinity of New York, . 


from experience dearly bought, prefer their cabbage seed for early crop 
to be always grown on the easterly side of Long Island on the Atlantic 
coast to that from any other source. There is considerable grown in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, but such has 
never come to be held in any favor by our market gardeners in the 
vicinity of New York, who, perhaps, are as critical in such matters as 
anywhere inthe world. But little cabbage seed is now imported, though 
it is sold much cheaper in Europe than here; but the crop is too im- 
portant to risk any consideration of price, fer we find that what are 
grown as the favorite varieties in Europe are not to be compared for our 
purpose with those we have ourselves originated here. 

Cauliflower seed—ts all imported from Europe. All attempts that 
we have made to grow the seed here have proved nearly abortive. It 
requires a cool and rather moist climate, and even under the best con- 
ditions seeds sparingly, few varieties being imported at less than $6 per 
pound, and some of the famous early kinds, such as “ Snowball,” costing 
nearly $100 per pound to import. 

Celery—Is another important crop that the seed is raised almost-ex- 
clusively here—at least that in use among commercial gardeners, many 
of them growing a few pounds for their own use annually at five times 
the cost they could buy imported seed for; the danger being so great of 
getting a spurious sort that they prefer doing so rather than run the 
risk. Now, however, as the varieties best suited for our climate be- 
come known, it is largely grown by our regular seed-growers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

Cucumbers—Are now grown entirely here, except a few of the fancy 
sorts. The best seed is grown on the maiden soil of the prairies, and 
though still grown to some extent in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York, Hlinois and Michigan will, in all probability, 
eventually be the section used to grow all species of the so-calied “yine” 
family of vegetables. . 

Carrot—Grown almost exclusively in the States of New York, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Egg-plant—As yet mainly grown in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and Maryland, but being a plant of tropical origin the seeds no 
doubt would be better matured if grown further south. 

Endive—All imported from Germany and France. 

Leek—Partly grown here in the Kastern and Middle States, though 
some is alsoimported. The American grown is found to have the greater 
vitality. 

Lettuce—This, when grown in the Atlantic States, matures best in the 
vicinity of our large lakes, in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ili- 
nois. California, however, is better fitted for seeding lettuce than any 
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of the Atlantic States, and large quantities are already being grown. 
there. Quantities are yet imported, but in this case, as in the ease of 
eabbage and celery, market gardeners rarely risk imported lettuee until 
first proving the variety to be correct. 

Melon (Nutmeg)—Same as cucumber. 

Melon (Water)—Same as cucumber, though rather more of it is grown 
in States farther south. 

Okra—Is of tropical origin, and the seed is best grown in the South- 
ern States. 

Onion—Is one of the most important of all our vegetable crops grown 
from seed, and as it rapidly loses its vitality—being of little value the 
second year—it is now almost entirely grown here. The seed from which 
to grow onions of a marketable size is grown mainly in Connecticut, 
Massachusetis, Rhode island, and Michigan; while that raised from 
which to row onion sets is mostly grown in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. California has begun to grow onion seed to some extent, but as 
the quality of the seed ereatly determines the weight of crop, confi- 
dence is not yet fully established in the seed grown there. 

Parsley—is nearly all imported, as the plant i is not quite hardy enough 
to stand our northern winters, while the hot summers of our Southern 
States is against its maturing there. 

Parsnips—Grown mainly in Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. 

Pease—A most important crop, is mainly grown in Canada and in New 
York State, on the immediate line of Lake Ontario. Large quantities 
are yet imported from Britain, but the great bulk used are grown as stated 
above. 

Pepper—Grown mainly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
but may be grown almost anywhere. 

Radish—Nearly all imported, or should be, for when grown in this 
climate, like oats, it degenerates very fast. 

Salsify—Can be grown anywhere where lettuce is grown, but as there 
is no danger of mixing varieties it is cheaper to import it from France. 

Spinach—Nearly all. imported from England, France, or Germany, as 
it cannot be so profitably grown here, for the same reason that we can- 
not profitably grow parsley, mainly because our winters in the North are 
often such as to kill off the plants, while in the Southern section the 
summers are too hot for maturing the seed. 

Tobacco—V irginia, Connecticut, and Kentucky, in the United States, 
and Cuba, and ‘other tropical latitudes. It is sometimes believed to be 
a peculiarity of tobacco that location changes the character of the va- 
riety. This we are inclined to doubt, and believe that the varieties 
grown in Cuba, Connecticut, and Virginia, are botanically distinct, and 
are such as have been selected as the kinds best suited to the sections in 
which they are grown. 

Tomato—New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, and Illinois grow most 
of the tomato seeds, byt they may be grown with nearly the same suc- 
cess in almost all the States of the Union. 

- Turnip—Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Michigan 
grow these seeds. A littleis grown in Virginia and Maryland, but that 
is less popular than that grown farther north; but little is now im- 
ported. 

FODDER CROPS. 


Pearl Millei—ts now creating a wide-spread interest. As the plant is 
tender I am inclined to think the seeds will be grown exclusively in 
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Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States, as a long sea- 
son and high temperature are necessary to fully mature the seed, though 
the plant as a fodder-plant does well in any section where maize will 
grow. Last season (1878) under the most favorable conditions we found 
that the seed did not ripen with us in New Jersey. 

Hungarian Mitlet-—or Hungarian Grass, is entirely different from Pearl 
Millet, bearing no resemblance to it. The plantis hardy. Seeds are 
grown in New York, New Jersey, and in many of the Western States. 

Timothy Grass—Is grown largely in Illinois, Wisconsin and New York. 

Blue Grass—Kentucky, Ohio, and other Western States. 

Red Top—New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio, and Rhode Island. 

Orchard Grass—Kentucky, Ohio, and the Western States. 

Red Clover—Michigan, New York, Ohio, &e. 

White Clover—Wisconsin, Llinois, and Ohio, but the greater portion 
of it is yet imported from Germany and France. 

Inecerne or Alfalfa—California mainly. 

These localities are now the principal ones where seeds of commerce 
are grown, but every year, to some extent, these latitudes are changing, 
as we find that other latitudes are better suited for special kinds. For 
example, the long, dry seasons of California are found to mature many 
kinds of seeds far better than any section yet tried in the Atlantic 
States, particularly so in many of the more delicate kinds of flower seeds, 
that are yet nearly exclusively grown in Germany and France, and sold 
to us at rates of many times their weight in gold. Tens of thousands 
of acres are devoted to the culture of flower seeds in Southern Europe, 
which could probably be far better done in California, but the industry 
must be one of slow growth, for seeds are different from nearly all other 
mercantile commodities, inasmuch as no examination can certainly tell 
whether or not seed will germinate, or, if it does germinate, can it be 
known whether it is the variety specified until it matures; hence seed- 
merchants dare not purchase from the growers until not only their hon- 
esty but, what is of equal importance, their knowledge of the business in 
which they are engaged is assured. 


BORAX AS A PRESERVATIVE OF BUTTER. 


[This Department is indebted to the courtesy of the Secretary of State for the fol- 
lowing letter from J. Schuyler Crosby, consul at Florence, Italy, on a subject which 
seems to be attracting some attention both in Italy and France. ] 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Florence, Ltaly, May 10, 1879. 
Hon. WILLIAM HUNTER, 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

Str: A number of experiments have been made at the agricultural 
station at Florence, under the immediate supervision of Prof. Emilio 
Bechi, in substituting borax for salt in the preservation of butter. 

As the success of these experiments has been complete, and the ad- 
vantages of this plan for the preservation of butter is most clearly shown, 
I deem it important to make the following report to the Department of 
State for the benefit of our agriculturists at home. 

I am indebted to Professor Bechi for his courteous, prompt, and full 
reply to my inquiries on the subject. 

The opinion has been entertained by the farmers and exporters of but- 
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ter of Tuscany and Lombardy that the bad flavor often acquired by but- 
ter shipped to foreign countries was derived from the salt used in its pres- 
ervation. Some impurities exist in salt, and especially chlorides of 
lime and magnesia, and they may give a bad flavor to the butter. 

But the analysis made of the salt used in Lombardy shows that it is 
quite as pure as the salt used in Germany or elsewhere, consequently 
salt alone could not be the principal cause of good butter becoming bad. 
The antiseptic virtues of borax being well known, as well as the experi- 
ments to preserve meat and other edibles by its aid, it occurred that it 
might be substituted in butter in place of common salt. On trial it was 
found not to change in the least the flavor of the butter, and indeed 
preserved it admirably. But some of the farmers of Lombardy did not 
concur in this opinion. Great care must be taken to have perfectly pure 
borax, and particularly that it shall not eontain any carbonate of soda 
or alum. It is necessary also to have the borax reduced to a fine pow- 
der and thoroughly mixed with the butter in the same proportion as 
when common salt is used. 

The experiments made at the Agrarian Station of Florence, and also 
at the one of Cassificio, near Lodi, have given good results, after re- 
peated trials. Doubts, however, arose with reference to the physio!logi- 
cal action of the borax, as some people thought it a noxious substance. 
Mr. Cyon reported to the French Academy on the 25th November, 1878, 
that borax could be added to food in the proportion of 12 grammes 
daily without being pernicious, and furthermore, by substituting it for 
marine salt, it would assist its assimilation. On the contrary, Mr. G. 
Le Bon stated to the French Academy, on the 9th December, 1878, that 
borax frequently taken, even in very smal! quantities, was injurious, 
and ought not to be used even for the preservation of meats, &c. To 
this Mr. Ik. Cyon replied, on the 30th December, 1878, insisting wpon 
the innocuous qualities of borax. But Mr. G. Le Bon reiterated his 
opinion as to the bad consequences of using it for the above purpose. 
With this difference of scientific opinion, great circumspection was nec- 
essary in adopting the use of a Substance which might be very pernicious 


to health, even if taken in very small doses. At this juncture, Prof. 


Emilio Bechi, director of the Agrarian Station in Florence, made an 
important discovery, which throws some light on the question. For a 
long time Professor Bechi had been occupied in studying the borax 
mines in Tuscany, and has discovered and analyzed some new borax 
minerals, one of which Professor Dana, of New Haven, called in his 
honor Bechilite. Several reports on the borax deposits have been 
presented recently to the Academy of the * Lincei,” at Rome, by its presi- 
dent, Quintino Sella. One by Professor Bechi was read at the acad- 
emy on the 4th instant, stating the presence of borax in very many 
of the rocks and in the mineral water of Montecatoni; also in the 
wells of Florence, in the ashes of plants, and in the air itself. From this 
fact Professor Bechi argues that neither borax nor boracie acid, in very 
small quantities, however often taken, would do injury, and that it: may 
be used for the preservation of butter or meats with entire safety. 

For his family use Professor Bechi preserves his own butter in the 
following way: By heat he evaporates the water of crystallization ; then 
he reduces the borax to finest powder, and adds to the butter in the 
proportions of 6 parts of the former to 100 of the latter, thoroughly 
and equally intermixed. It is then put into the same sort of jars as are 
used for salted butter. His method is simply substituting borax for 
salt. Tor daily family use he finds that butter keeps fresh in water 
with only 3 per cent. of borax. Still he admits, although his own ex- 
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perience shows that borax thus used is innoxious, there are others who 
disbelieve in his conclusions. 

Further, he thinks it might be effectively employed in destroying 
phyllowera on grape-vines, but has made no experiments as yet in that 
direction. . 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. SCHUYLER CROSBY, Consul. 


THE DRIED-FRUIT TRADE. 


The abundance of the fruit crop of the United States is one of the 
most gratifying results of the progress of agriculture in this country. 
With our vast extent of territory, reaching from the temperate to the tropi- 
cal zone, and the consequent great diversity of temperature and variation 
of climate, and the light soils and rich loams embraced within these 


limits, render our country capable of producing almost every known | 


variety of fruib. u 

The States on the extreme northern limit produce the apple, the pear, 
and other hardy fruits. In the South and on the Pacific shores there are 
grown in abundance the orange and lemon, and in more limited but 
gradually increasing quantities the pineapple and the banana, while the 
intermediate States are prolific in the production ef those fruits adapted 
to their soil and climate. 

More than five millions of peach trees blossom every spring on the 
fertile lands that lie between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and 
the interocean region of the Northwest. 

The apple crop of the country is almost beyend computation, and the 
vine product is not less plentiful. 

In New England and the Middle States the wild strawberry, raspberry, 
blueberry, huckleberry, blackberry, and cranberry ripen in the order 
named, and hundreds of poor families derive a certain income from the 
picking and sale of these fruits. The yield does not vary greatly from 
year to year, but as these berries are mainly consumed at home, there 
are no means of ascertaining the annual yield. It must, however, be 
very large. They are not only used freshon the table during their season, 
but are preserved in large quantities and great variety for winter use, 
while the strawberry, raspberry, and blackbery are also made into wine 
and cordial. 

The cranberry is largely grown, especially in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Minnesota, where its cultivation has been found very profit- 
able. ‘The cranberry crop of New Jersey, in 1877, was 50,000, and in 
Minnesota 40,000 bushels. The crop of Minnesota alone, at a low esti- 
mate, yielded $150,000. 

The demand for fruit in the markets at home and abroad has been 
equal to and increasing with the supply. The prices have been gener- 
ally remunerative, both to the grower and the dealer, and yet low enough 
to be within the reach of all. The daily use of fruit as food by our people 
is greatly to be desired. Itis not only justly esteemed as a luxury, butis, 
what cannot be said of many so-called luxuries, productive of health. 
Yet so abundant is the supply of fruit in some sections that every year 
a surplus goes to waste, or is utilized only in feeding domestic animals. 
This is particularly the case with the apple crep of New England. The 
orchards of that section, and we believe this is the case generally, bear 
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abundantly only every other year. A large crop so exhausts the trees 
that they must have time to recuperate. The result-is that while one 
year apples are scarce and dear, the next year they find no sale, and rot 
on the ground. 

To save the great amount of surplus fruit is the subject of important 
consideration. If properly saved it would supply not only our own 
country but the chief countries of Europe with table luxuries the year 
round; and much interest and ingenuity have been manifested in the 
development of this industry. 

The apple crop is the most considerable and the most important. 
Apple-culture in the United States dates back to a very early period in 
the history of the country, and has grown by degrees until it has be- 
come a very important branch of agricultural enterprise. Wherever 
the climate and soil have shown a peculiar adaptation to this much- 
prized fruit it has been extensively cultivated, and experience and intel- 
ligence have brought the product to the highest standard of excellence. 
As an article of food, whether cooked or otherwise, the apple is the 
most nutritious and wholesome of all fruits. 

It is estimated that more than two millions of acres are under culti- 
vation as orchards, and tke orchard product of the United States is 
stated in the census returns of 1870 to be worth $51,334,571. The 
orchard products of the State of Ohio alone are estimated at $7,000,000 
annually. 

In the census returns of 1850 the value of the orchard product is given 
as $7,723,186, which shows, in a period of twenty years, the enormous 
increase in the value of this product of $43,611,385. 

Within the past eight years, and since the last census, the increase of 
orchard production has been even in a greater ratio, the fruit quality 
improved by the introduction of new and superior varieties and experi- 
enced culture. 

The crab-apple is extensively cultivated in many parts of the coun- 
try.. It is a hardy fruit, and will grow in luxuriance wherever the ordi- 
nary apple will grow. It is not generally edible or used in cooking for 
food, but is mainly used in the preparation of jelly, cider, and vinegar. 
The ’ abundance of its sharp, acid juices, with its constituent parts of 
saccharine matter, render it peculiarly adapted for this purpose. The 
cider made from this apple is celebrated for its palatable qualities. 

Next to the apple in value, and its excelience in a fresh or prepared 
state, is the peach; for which, in its cultivation and production, several 
sections of the United States are justly noted. It is nowhere so largely 
cultivated as in this country, which is said to be the only one in which 
this delicious fruit is within the reach of all classes. 

in New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland the cultivation of the peach 
has been for years a valuable industry, and has given this section the 
name of the peach garden of the continent. In these States are many 
orchards counting 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 trees, yielding an annual 
crop of immense value, On one farm in Maryland of 1,350 acres there 
are 136,000 trees. _ 

The peninsula of Delaware and Maryland, in ordinary good seasons, 
sends to market from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 baskets of peaches, amount- 
ing in value to $1,500, 600. 

‘Another impor tant "peach district is on the lake shore of Michigan, 
which, though so far north, has its climate modified by the proximity of 
large bodies sof water. This region produces profitable crops, estimated 
at $1,000,009 in value avnually, which find their market in ieee Chi- 
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cago, and other Western cities. One grower in Michigan sells his peach 
crop from an orchard of 12 acres for $12,000 per annum. 

Ohio, Hlinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Kentucky also produce large 
quantities of this fruit. 

In several of the Southern States, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, &c., 
peach-growing is receiving careful attention, and profitable crops of ex- 
cellent varieties are the result. In California the production is very 
large. 

The estimated annual peach crop of the United States is valued at 
$56,135,000. 

Large quantities of apples and peaches are consumed in the manufact- 
ure of apple and peach brandy—the former being known in the South- 
ern States and New Jersey as “apple-jack.” Some of the peach-can- 
ning establishments also utilize the skin of the peaches, making from 
them a very fair article of brandy. 

Throughout New England and in the Northern States a great many 
thousand gallons of cider are made in the apple years, which is used 
when new, or after it undergoes fermentation and becomes “ hard,” as a 
beverage. Much of it is allowed to go through still further fermenta- 
tion until it becomes a vinegar, which is scarcely inferior to the best 
white wine vinegar, and finds a ready and remunerative sale. 

Much attention has been given to grape-culiure and the manufacture 
of wine. Two hundred thousand acres of land are Nene in vineyards, 
and the grape crop amounts in value to $2,118,900, the whole wine- 
product being 45, 000 ,000 gallons. 

Pears are crown in great abundance, the annual crop being valued at 
$14,130,000. 

The orange flourishes in California and the Gulf States, but only in 
Louisiana, California, and Florida is it extensively cultivated, the soil 
and climate of the two last named States being specially adapted to its 
needs. Florida oranges always command a much higher price in our 
markets than those grown elsewhere, and are certainly superior to the 
imported fruit. The yield from a single tree has reached the almost in- 
credible totai of 30,000 oranges, and an industry which has proved so 
profitable to those engaged in it cannot fail to rapidly increase in extent 
and value. 

The lemon also thrives in the Gulf States, though but little attention 
has thus far been paid to its cultivation. There is no reason why it 
should not be made a profitable crop. 

The fig grows in California and in the Middie and Southern States, 
but attains its greatest perfection in the Gulf States. Nowhere else is 
this fruit so. luscious and so tempting, the smalj purple fig of Louisiana 
and Texas fairly bursting open, when ripe, with its own sweetness. In 
its season it is a welcome addition to the breakfast table, and at din- 
ner it is not the least attractive portion of the dessert; but no attempt 
is made to utilize what is not thus used, and the birds and poultry gen- 
erally dispose of the surplus crop. It would seem that the new system 
of evaporation might be applied to the fig with the happiest results, 
and thus supply a new article for domestic use and exportation. 

With regard to a long list of the smaller fruits, such as plums, ber- 
ries, &e., it may be said that while they can be abundantly and profit- 
ably erewn in the Southern States, they have, save in a few sections, 
seh but little attention. ‘There is, however, a growing interest in 
that direction, and before many years the waste ‘places in the vicinity 
of southern towns and cities will be profitably utilized as market-gar- 
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dens. This has already been done to some extent in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. . 

The writer once visited a fruit-farm on the Mississippi, a few miles 
above New Orleans, which was established a few years after the late 
civil war, and in walking over the acres of strawberry-beds the propri- 
etor remarked that save in exceptionally cold seasons he could send 
strawberries to market every day inthe year. The river communication 
enabled him to send his fruit to market in perfect condition, and the 
enterprise had proved a very remunerative one. 

The estimated value of the strawberry crop is $5,000,000. 

In California it is reported that there are sixty thousand acres of this 
fruit under cultivation. Virginia is largely interested in its cultivation, 
and immense quantities are shipped thence to the markets of the north- 
ern cities. 

The consumption of strawberries in the cities named below, in the 
year 1877, was as follows: 


Bushels 
IME Gy dl Re ee eee ae ae eee eae 58,000 
RETIRE TN pc a oin S  aaa mereel a whac cia ad ee een oe 19,000 
nO Heere sees osu sea ace cae A eteciaae cl baca cess ceeacns cocebee ocete cacescem 18,000 
ey REE ee ees ae eS SS Ee 2 NE et SE 16: 000. 


In 1877 there were shipped from Virginia over 5,000,000 of quarts, 
and there were ten thousand pickers in the fields gathering the fruit at 
a time. There is one farm of 185 acres exclusively planted in straw- 

erries. 

In the same year there were shipped to Boston from various points 
11,547 crates of strawberries of 45 quarts each, or more than 16,000 
bushels. The shipments of strawberries from Cincinnati in one week 
in June, 1877, reached 17,000 bushels. 

The statistical returns of the United States give as the value of 
smaller fruits other than those mentioned the sum of $10,432,800, mak- 
ing ‘a total valuation of the whole production of fruits in the United 
States of $138,216,700, a sum nearly equal to one-half of the wheat crop 
of the country. 

American fruit is held in high estimation in Europe, and the foreign 
trade in this article alone is becoming one of great value to our mer- 
chants. The first shipments of apples to Great Britain were made from 
Boston some thirty years ago, and were confined to one variety, the 
Newton Pippin, a small green-colored but fine-flavored and juicy apple, 
which was greatly esteemed in England. These early shipments brought 
the then unheard-of prices of $6 to $8 per barrel, the result of which 
was to take the Newton Pippin entirely out of the home market. 

There were shipped from Philadelphia to England last year 1,500 bar- 
rels of apples, and the port of Liverpool received of American apples 
90,000 barrels. From New York it is estimated that in abundant years ~ 
one and a half million barrels are exported to foreign countries. Large 
quantities are shipped from Boston. 

The whole amount of exports of fruits of all kinds for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, was valued at $2,937,025. 

It can be seen by the above figures that fruit-culture has become a 
vast industry, realizing valuable profits, giving employment to thou- 
sands of people, and supplying business through every artery of trade. 

This trade in fruits will be augmented from year to year by the intro- 
duction of refrigerators on railways and steamers, by which the. more 
delicate fruits can be transported in fresh condition to and from all parts 
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of the country, and to other countries wherever the United States have 
commercial relations. ‘ 

Preserving fruits by canning in hermetically sealed tin-cans was intro- 
duced a few years ago as an experiment, and succeeded so well that it 
has grown into an important business. It was begun in Baltimore on a — 
smal! seale more than twenty years ago, and that city still maintains its 
supremacy in this trade, having established a number of large factories 
for the purpose, and employs, during the canning season, great numbers — 
of men, women, and children in the various stages of the preparation of 
the fruit. 

There are now establishments of this kind in Michigan, Delaware, 
Tilinois, and other States, and all give evidence of increasing business 
and profitable results. Nearly every kind of fruit is now preserved by 
the canning process. 

The export of canned fruits, together with canned vegetables and 
meats, to foreign countries is largely on the increase, and, although con- 
sidered as merely in its infancy, has assumed a magnitude that brings it 
within the range of one of the most important industries of the country. 
Canned fruits and vegetables are held in high estimation in Hurope, for 
the reason that they can be supplied cheaper than fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, although the shipment of the latter is rapidly on the increase. 

Canned fruits exported in the year 1877 amounted in value to $762,344. 
The yearly aggregate of the export trade of canned goods, which includes 
meats and vegetables, ranges from 300,000 to 400,000 cases, averaging 
60 pounds each, in one, two, and three pound cans, making a total ex- 
port of 21,000,000 pounds, and valued at more than a million dollars. 
Large cargoes of these goods are shipped to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Egypt, and 
Australia. 

American exhibitors of canned fruits at the recent exposition at Paris 
report unusual interest attached to their goods, and the receipt of many 
orders for the same on the part of dealers in Paris and elsewhere, 
which fact will result in a very considerable increase in the foreign con- 
sumption. 

Preserving fruit by drying in the sun is a practice in the countries of 
the East as old as the introduction of fruit itself. In France, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and Egypt this practice still prevails, and the figs, dates, 
prunes, currants, and raisins so largely imported are dried in these eoun- 
tries by this original method. In Normandy they dry the apple whole. 

Dried fruit, by the reduction of more than half the weight by the re- 
moval of water, is more easily transported, and thus prepared may be 
shipped to any climate and preserved perfectly for years. 

Former publications by this department have given in detail the 
methods of gathering, drying, and packing foreign fruits for ecommerce, 
and they need not be further mentioned here. 

This primitive method of drying fruit in the sun is extensively practiced 
in the United States. Everywhere throughout the Middle and Southern 
States may be seen at the farmsteads, in the early fall, rows of boards 
covered with sliced fruit and tilted up to the sun. It is thus prepared 
for home consumption or barter at the village store. Hiven the conven- 
ient little machine for paring and coring has not yet come into general 
use. The work is done entirely by hand by the women of the family. 

In New England the apples are pared, quartered, and then strung with 
a needle, after which they are huug on the sunny side of the house, or 
on a convenient out-building, to dry. In wet weather they are brought 
into the house and hung by the kitchen fire. Many families prepare a 
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supply of blackberries, blueberries, &c., for the winter by drying. They 
are spread on newspapers in an unoccupied room or sunny garret, and 
when dried resemble in appearance the dried currantofecommerce. When 
réquired for use they are soaked in water, which restores them to nearly 
their original plumpness. 

These berriesarenow canned in large quantities. The canning establish- 
ments in some of the States are located on the berry-plains, where the 
pickers congregate from miles around, whole families dwelling in tents 
or rough board shanties until the season is over. The pickers are paid 
from three to four cents a quart, and so abundant are the berries that 
at these prices good wages are realized. 

Sometimes the sliced fruit is spread between sheets of muslin to keep 
away the insects, and to give the fruit a finer color. These small lots of 
fruit are gathered by the country store-keepers, and thus find their way 
to the great cities and a market. 

The first improvement made in drying fruit was tried in New England, 

and consisted in putting it under a covering of glass. The hot-bed sash 
lying idle in the barn found anew duty. Wooden boxes or frames made 
to fit the sash were prepared and set upon legs to raise them from the 
ground. Holes were cut at the front near the bottom, and at the back 
near the top, to secure a current of air through the frame; within these 
glass-roofed frames the fruit was spread on trays m the full sunshine. 
The glass kept out the rain, protected it from depredations of birds and 
insects ; and the fruit, it was claimed, was improved in appearance. 

Then followed experiments of drying by stoves. The cooking-stoves 
dried the fruit more quickly than the sun, but they were wanted for 
other purposes ; in addition, the fruit dried in this way was not so sweet 
as that dried by the sun, nor was the color so good. 

One of the first known ‘inventions for drying fruit by artificial heat 
was made by an ingenious farmer—a cheap, rude contrivance which an- 
swered his purpose, and with which, in the space of a few hours, he ef- 
fectively dried his fruit. It was composed of three things, viz: A hogs- 
head, a fruit-tree shipping box, and a small stove. The hogshead stood 
on end, and had a door sawed out of the side to admit the stove; a hole 
eighteen inches square was sawed in the head of the hogshead to let the 
heat of the stove up, and a six or seven foot box, such as was used to 
ship a thousand pounds of fruit, stood on end on the top of the hogshead, 
having the lower end knocked out, and was fitted carefully over the hole 
in the head of the hogshead. The heat ascended from the stove through 
the top of the hogshead and on through the box. <A pipe-hole was made 
in the hogshead opposite the door to let the smoke out, so that none of 
it ascended through the box. The lid of the box was fitted with hinges, 
and cleats were put in on which to rest the open shelves or crates which 
held the fruit. The stove was heated by coal or wood. 

Stimulated by the increase and importance of this industry, the rude 
methods for drying used in the beginning soon gave way to improved 
processes, until, at Baltimore and. in other cities—depots for the accu- 
mulation of large quantities of fruits—extensive establishments have 
been ereeted, furnished with the most improved machinery and appli- 
ances for the rapid drying and evaporation of fruit, and with capacity | 
for an immense amount of work. 

The principle of these processes may be described, in general terms, 
as follows: An elongated chamber or shaft is provided, square, oblong, 
or other form in cross-section, and set vertically or in any other position 
found advantageous for particular purposes. This may be designated as 
the pneumatic shaft. In one end of this pneumatic shaft is placed a 
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steam-coil, the pressure and heat in which are regulated to suit the 
product in band. Next the steam-coil is placed a deflector to distribute 
the air-blast more uniformly throughout the shaft. This may be adapted 
to hold adeposit of water, which is sometimes desirable for giving a degree 
of humidity to the air-blast at its first entrance to the shaft; or deposits 
of water may be arranged at other points and in other modes to supply 
the humidity, which is an essential element in the process of preserving 
organic products. Behind or beneath the steam-coil is an air-chamber, 
into which air is forced by a suitable apparatus, such as a fan blower. 
The material under treatment, having been first divided so as to expose 
the most extended surface possible to the action of the pneumatic appa- 
ratus, is spread on a screen and may be introduced into the pneumatic 
shaft at the end near the steam-coil. After remaining here exposed to 
the blast for a suitable time, according to its nature, it is passed onward 
by a movement of the carrying apparatus on which it rests, and a fresh 
screen (or screens) is introduced into the place thus vacated. The blast 
in passing through these screens covered with fresh material now carries 
_ with it an increased burden of moisture derived from them as it strikes 
upon the screens that have gone on before. With every forward move- 
ment of the carrying apparatus fresh screens are introduced, and the 
moisture of the blast is increased by them. When the pneumatic shaft 
is filled with the series of loaded screens they begin to be taken out at 
the terminus of the shaft, in a perfect condition of the material, as fast 
as the crude material is introduced at the entrance. The processis now 
in full operation. The blast, which enters the shaft with a slight degree 
of humidity and a temperature of from 175° to 200° Fahr., according 
to the article, gains moisture and loses heat at every loaded screen 
through which it passes, and finally leaves the perfected material at the 
terminus reduced in temperature to say 100°, and yet throughout its 
progress does not cease to act at once as a hydratic mediator in the con- 
version of the starchy ingredients to grape sugar, and also as a mechan- 
ical evaporator and absorbent, with such effect that the amount of free 
moisture left in the material at the terminus is of no practical conse- 
quence, and never produces fermentation or decay. 

The temperature of the air in the lower part of the tower is from 1909 
to 200° Fahr., and as the air rises it gradually cools off, so that in the 
top part of the tower the temperature is from 120° to 130° Fahr. These 
temperatures are maintained in drying fruit, such as apples, peaches, 
tomatoes, &c.; but for other substances the temperature must be varied, 
as experience will dictate. For drying meat, for instance, the tempera- 
ture may be slightly decreased, and it must not rise above 1509 ahr. 
in the bottom part of the tower. 

By introducing the green articles in the bottom part of the tower and 
moying them in the same direction in which the air moves a great ad- 
vantage is gained, since the air on coming in contact with the green 
articles takes up a quantity of moisture, and as the air rises the quan- 
tity of moisture taken up by it constantly increases, while at the same 
time the moisture contained in the articles spread on the successive 
screens constantly decreases. By this process the skin of the articles 
to be dried is prevented from becoming hard, and the articles are 
thorough and uniformly dried. Per contra, if the screens were introduced 
at the top of the tower and moved against the current of the air, the 
articles to be dried would become hard, and the interior of these articles 
would be imperfectly dried. 

It is claimed by the inventor of these improved methods of drying 
fruit that growth and development in the vegetable, as also in the ani- 
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mal, kingdom are gradual and progressive processes. In the tasteless 
state they consist of little more than the substance of the leaf, of vascu- 
lar or woody fiber, filled with a tasteless sap, and tinged with the color- 
ing matter of the green parts of the plant. But after a time this fruit 
becomes sour to the taste, and its acidity gradually increases. This 
formation of acid proceeds for a certain time, the fruit becoming daily 
more sour; the acidity then begins to diminish, sugar is formed, and 
the fruit ripens. The acid rarely disappears, even from the sweetest 
fruits, until they begin to decay ; a considerable portion-of it, however, 

must be converted into grape-sugar as the fruit approaches to maturity. 
From experiments it is known that when unripe fruits are plucked they 
do not ripen if excluded from the access of oxygen, but that in the air 
they ripen, absorbing oxygen and giving off carbonic acid. 

Many fruits pass, in the course of ripening, from a sour to a sweet 
state. Apples, pears, peaches, currants, cherries, &c., are of this kind. 
Most of them even when fully ripe are still a little acid, the mixture of 
sweet and sour in their juices adding to their agreeable and refreshing 
qualities. All such fruits, as a general rule, contain and owe their sweet- . 
ness to the presence of grape-sugar. From many of them this sugar 
can readily be extracted for use; but in generalitis more economical and 
agreeable to employ it in the form of dried and preserved fruits. By 
continuing the conversion of acid into grape-sugar, and at the same time, 
by the rapidity of its action, arresting the natural tendency to decay, 
there is produced upon the fruit or vegetable a twofold effect, viz., me- 
chanical and chemical. or instance, if a piece of apple which it is pur- 
posed to dry is subjected at first to a very hot and dry atmosphere the 
surface moisture is immediately driven off, and a thin, dry film forms, 
which soon increases in thickness, and, as it were, seals up the water 
which is contained in the interior of the substance. All subsequently 
evaporated moisture must pass through this skin, and in so doing the 
juices of the fruit are brought to and deposited upon the surface, and 
the result is the center of the piece is but little affected, while the sur- 
face is hard and incrusted. Fruit dried in this way is always interior 
in color, flavor, and saccharine matter. 

If, on the other hand, the fruit enters into a moderately warm and 
saturated atmosphere, the moisture is liberated so gently that the juices 
are not disturbed and the surface is not incrusted. As the fruit ad- 
vances in the chamber through strata of air gradually increasing in 
dryness and temperature, the evaporation proceeds with corresponding 
rapidity. The water separating uniformly from the solid constituents of 
the fruit, which undergoes at the same time a chemical change, the acid 
and the starchy parts are converted into grape sugar. This chemical 
action has been demonstrated by actual analysis, as well as in theory; 
but what is far more to the point in a business point of view, it is dis- 
tinguishable by the ordinary senses. An apple-pie made from fruit 
evaporated by these processes cannot be distinguished from one made 
from fresh fruit, and yet only one-half of the quantity of sugar is needed 
to sweeten it; and the same fact is true in regard to tomatoes and all 
other fruits and vegetables. Peaches can be soaked in water and 
eaten with cream. In appearance, flavor, and keeping qualities fruits 
and vegetables prepared by this method are vastly superior to those 
dried in the ordinary manner. 

In the various methods of preparing fruit, it has been found that the 
greatest elements of decay are worms and insects, and it has been difti- 
cult to find some means to prevent the development of insect life. The 
inventors of the new process claim to haye accomplished this by the 
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agency of hot water or steam previous to introducing them into the 
drying chamber, a process resulting in the total destruction of every 
germ or spore of animal life. Other advantages claimed are in reduc- 
ing the time required to dry the fruit and causing the flesh to retain its 
natural color, so that the delicate green of the russet apple can be dis- 
tinguished at a glance from the golden yellow of the pippin. 

There has more recently come into use an iron stove or drying-ma- 
ching, constructed upon the same general principle as the more exten- 
sive and elaborate one above described, but complete in its essential 
points and of simple construction. This stove is made at a compara- 
tively small cost, and can be used in drying all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. It is portable, and may be used out of doors or in a building, as 
may be most convenient. 

A fruit-growing neighborhood might subseribe for one of these stoves, 
and it could be used for the benefit of all, making the cost, thus divided, 
comparatively trifling. ey . 

A fire is kept up in the fire-box at the base, and above it are movable 
‘Shelves for apples, peaches, berries, corn, grapes, or other fruits and 
vegetables. A constant stream of hot air-passes through the apparatus, 
sweeping across the trays of fruit and quickly extracting all the moist- 
ure. The smoke-flue from the fire passes through the escape for the hot 
air, and materially assists the movement of the air. 

Drying machines of this inexpensive character are much used in the 
peach districts of the Eastern States and in the grape-growing country 
of the Pacific coast. They are described as easily managed, and will 
dry as much fruit in a day as a family can peel and slice in that time. 
In California these machines are used in curing prunes and raisins, and 
it is claimed that: the fruits thus prepared are equally as good as the 
imported articles. The cost of the apparatus is about $75. » 

Kilns are used in some parts of the country in drying fruit; but 
as the fruit dried in this way, by means of dry heat, is not considered 
by dealers as very marketable, they are not of general use, and are 
giving place to the more convenient and modern process. 

Sulphurous acid gas has been employed in preserving fruit. This gas, 
it is claimed, possesses the power to destroy all infusoria and animal- 
cwes, and fruit properly saturated with it may be preserved indefinitely. 
The mode of applying the gasis by immersing the article to be preserved 
a sufficient length of time in a solution of sulphate of lime or soda, and 


then drying. About two or three pounds of the sulphate of soda to a 


barrel of water is given as the proportion for ordinary purposes. 

All kinds of salads and delicate vegetables, such as onions, asparagus, 
celery, pease, Lima beans, and others already named are preserved by 
these new processes, fresh and dehydrated, like the fruits, for all seasons 
of the year and for all markets of the world, returning at any time 
when desired for use, in water, to their original fullness, color, flavor, and 
other properties. 

Preserving fruits by drying in these improved methods has worked a 
revolution in the dried-fruit trade, and adds a large percentage to the 
production available from every acre of the soil. The result will render 
the products of all climates common and aceessible to all others, and 
provides the poor in all seasons with luxuries which the rich alone have 
heretofore enjoyed. The trade in these articles will, as a consequence, 
be augmented to one of still greater importance. 

The United States annually import 32,931,756 pounds of raisins, 
17,654,637 pounds of prunes, and 3,873,884 pounds of figs. 

The business of raisin-making in California is growing very rapidly. 


fe 
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The product last year was about 25,000 boxes of 20 pounds each, and 
this year it is expected there wiil be made, from the excellence and 
abundance of the grape crop, at least 40, 000 boxes. It is only a ques- 
tion of time, and the discovery of the best process, which -shall place 
native raisins on a par with the imported fruit. With so large a country 
for a market, and conditions of soil and climate so well adapted to the 
production of raisins, and the gratifying success that has already at- 
tended the efforts in this line of industry, there is every encouragement 
to believe that in a few years the Asis States will supply the home 
markets with this luxury. 

Prunes are also made in California tt a considerable extent, and find 
a ready market. Those raised and made in Germany and France are 
sold at from 15 to 50 cents per pound, the highest-priced being the choice 
prunes of Bordeaux. Any land that will produce good ‘apples will 
answer as well for prunes. 

It is a fact well known in the trade that the supply of dried fruits 
has never yet been equal tothedemand. The extraordinary increase in 
the production which has taken place during the past few years has 
been met by a still greater consumption. 

The dried-fruit trade, having its beginning in the small quantities bar- 

_ tered at the village stores and gathered for market use, has grown with 
the increasing population and by the increasing consumption to such an 
extent that few have any idea of the value or volume of the business. As 
no census of this trade has ever been taken, and the reports of boards of 
trade of cities and statements of railways, &c., give no precise data as to 
receipts and shipments, it is with great difficulty that an exact idea of its 

value can be ascertained. Leading facts, however, from the most import- 
ant points, and a general average and ‘comparison as to other points, 
may enable one to arrive at an approximative idea of the extent and 
value of this industry. 

New York is one of the largest fruit-producing States in the Union, 
and the great bulk of its trade is marketed at Buitalo, which is its chief 
distributing point. 

The secretary of the Board of Trade of Buffalo, in writing to the de- 
partment on this subject, states that the dried- fruit trade of that city 
has beeen growing rapidly for the past twenty years, and has reached 
very large proportions, as will be seen from the following data: 

Nearly the entire product of the Western New York orchards is mar- 
keted at Buffalo, it being the leading distributing point. Dried fruits 
are purchased from farmers and others by local dealers generally and 
then consigned to merchants, who assort the fruit into the recognized 
qualities and brands. 

The receipts and shipments by the railroads centering at Buffalo are 
not specially recorded, but are included under the heading of “ miscel- 
laneous” or ‘“ products of the farm or garden;” and no figures are kept 
of the movement by lake, that being included under. the heading of 
“ sundries.” 

The imports of dried fruit by canal at this port we ae past three ~ 
years compare as follows, viz: 69,845 pounds in 1875 ; 35,025 pounds in 
1876; and 6,695,652 pounds in 1877. The exports for ‘the same Noe) 
were: None in 1875 and 1876, and 2,800 pounds in 1877. This stat 
ment of imports is made up of all kinds of dried fruits, and nearly ail 
of foreign growth. ‘The large increase in 1877 was on account of tak- 
ing off fhe tolls on the eanal on plums, prunes, currants, raisins, &e., 
turning the freight from the railroad to water-way. 

The following statement shows the number of tons of dried fruits left 
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at New York by canal boats, loaded on the Erie, Oswego, and other 
canals of the State of New York, without breaking bulk at West Troy 
and Albany, for a series of years: 


Year. Tons Year Tons 
1868 secu Sel okee erosions ce we aeeaees DOUBT ORs Sas och ck emacs teste See 46 
1869 seed See ooh ae alent mene ee AAS ABTA Soca. ce bostuteeee se ee eee None 
TS7O ss cco ese ee oe eeleeee eee eee OT WS GD nce ances cctecleee ne cine settee 39 
TST a ae ee eee 52 WSU Ores oceans coches shee Eee None 
TOG ck Cats ee eee Oe eee cee ee OO WABI ee oc ceces eeieneccene eee eee 


No division is made at the State canal office at Albany of the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits, whether of foreign or domestic growth, for the rea- 
son that each canal-collector simply ‘specifies ‘call kinds of "fruit? under 
the one heading. 

The imports of dried fruits from the Dominion of Canada for the year 
1877 cannot be ascertained, for the reason that the imports are classed 
under the heading of “ fruits of all kinds.” 

The trade in dried apples is yearly becoming of larger proportions, 
for the supply of the foreign demand, principally from Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, and Bremen, as well as small orders from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and a permanent and growing market is confidently looked for 
by dealers. 

The estimated quantity exported from Buffalo via. Eastern seaboard 
ports in 1877 2,000 barrels, averaging 225 pounds to the barrel; while 
in 1876 the shipments were about 5,000 barrels. This year (1878) the 
aggregate business may not reach the earlier expectations of the trade, 
for the reason that the fruit eropson the Continent of Europe are reported 
to be large and of good quality, and there may not be a sufficient mar- 
gin of pr rofit i in prices to justify heavy shipments this fall and early win- 
ter. Quartered apples, cored and uncored, are the only kinds taken for 
the export trade. 

The movement in dried apples is not confined to any particular sea- 
son; the demand being for consumption, they are sought for at all 
periods of the year. The locality supplied depends entirely upon the 
condition of the fruit crop in any particular section. Failures of the 
fruit crop from natural causes in any part of the United States, or on 
the Continent, produces a necessity for a substitute or an equivalent 
from some other portion of the country, &c., and as this is of yearly 
occurrence, a steady trade is constantly maintained. 

Dealers always hold large supplies to meet emergencies, and exercise 
great care and judgment in the selection of the dried fruits and the pack- 
ing of the same. 

The sources of supply of the dried apples sold in this market are all 
the counties in New York west of Onondaga and bounded by Lakes 
Ontario and Hrie, viz: Niagara, Orleans, Monr oe, Wayne, Genesee, 
Cayuga, Ontario, Yates, Erie, Wyoming, Allegany, Steuben, Chautau- 
qua, and Cattaraugus; also from the northern part of Pennsylvania 
bordering on Lake Erie. 

Wayne County is the largest drying county in the State; Cayuga 
Cattar augus and Chautauqua Counties come next in order, followed by 
Wyoming, Genesee, &c. Wayne County dries none other than sliced 
fruit; the other counties mostly quarters. 

New York State fruit is the most desirable in the market, not only 
for home consumption but for the foreign demand, for the reasons, first, 
the fine qualities of the apples grown; and, secondly, the great care 
taken in their preparation and packing. 
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In 1876 the crop of green apples in the districts before mentioned was 
very large, and the supply of dried fruit in consequence correspondingly 
large. In that year the estimated quantity of dried apples handled and 
sold in Butfalo was from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds. In 1877 the crop 
of apples was moderate, and “only about half the quantity named for 
1876 of the dried fruit was sold, for the reason that dealers both in the 
United States and on the continent of Kurope were overstocked. Large 
supplies of the crop of 1876 remained on hand at the close of that 

ear. 
Each dealer has a particular brand by which he sells and the quality 
_ of his fruit is known, such as the standard best brand of “Circle Wa 7 
‘Excelsior A,” and “Jupiter A,” which have the reputation of being 
first class, and pass among the trade without reinspection. 

The grades of dried apples are as follows: First quality consists of 
sliced fruit; second quality, cored quarters; and third quality, of uncored 
quarters and darkish fruit. A strong effort is being made by the dealers 
to do away entirely with the uncored fruit. 

The range of prices during 1877 was as follows: 

‘ Cents per pound. 
Selling, sliced fruit... 2-4 -----~ apmewe core n= ben ann enn ence aceene 5 to 74 


Selling, cored et is pik ANG Fi GHEMHATE Fh CI 5 to 74 
Selling, MECOLOU, QUALLORRS 25 at Cosa apaaette ta wa semwo ce oases Sele eile claaie aa cage 


A fair trade is transacted’ with the Dominion of Gage: principally 
of the choice brands for the fancy domestic trade. The lumber districts 
take small parcels of inferior graded fruit. 

During the year 1877 evaporated apples, prepared in some interior 
towns, were placed to a limited extent on the market. These apples 
were prepared principally by what is known as the “‘ Alden process,” 
whereby the flavor, richness, and fresh qualities of the fruit are pre- 
served. Slices of apple, after passing through the evaporation process 
not thicker than a knife-blade, become, when placed ‘for a short time in 
water, as thick as a finger. Occasionally pears, quinces, peaches, and 
other fruits prepared by the above method find their way to the fancy 
grocery stores, but no large sales are effected, the dealers merely pur- 
chasing for the immediate ‘requirements of the retail trade for consump- 
tion. 

The domestic or home-dried small-fruit trade does not grow in the 
ratio that it was expected to a few years since, taking into consideration 
the increasing population of this and other neighboring places, for the 
reason that the system of canning fresh fruits is vearried | on very largely 
and with much care; the qualities of the berries by this method are pre- 
served with great perfection, and the fruit is supplied at so small a cost 
that housekeepers prefer the canned article. 

The selling year of dried small fruits commences about the 1st of Sep- 
tember and ends with the incoming of the new fresh fruit crop of the 
following season; business fluctuating, of course, like all other trades, 
from various causes. 

The quantity of the crop of 1877 may be briefly summed up thus: 
Blackberries not large; black raspberries moderate; cherries. and peaches 
large; the quality of the fruit good. 

The estimated receipts of small dried fruits during the year 1877 were 

as follows: 300 barrels of blackberries; 150 barrels of black raspberries; 
100 barrels of pitted cherries; and 300 barrels of pared peaches. Peaches 
are never brought to this market unpared. <A barrel of blackberries or 
raspberries contains about 175 pounds of fruit, and cherries and peaches 
200 pounds. 
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Prices ranged during the year as follows: Blackberries, 8 to 11 cents; 
raspberries, 22 to 28 cents; pitted cherries, 15 to 16 cents; and pared 
peaches, 8 to 10 cents per pound. . 

The distribution of the fruit received at Buffalo is thus reported by 
dealers: Peaches to New York and Pennsylvania; blackberries, raspber- 
ries, and cherries to western markets. The lumber, oil, and coal districts 
draw their principal supplies from Buffalo, and lake vessels carry small 
quantities to points in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The home: 
trade is fair, and confined to the finer quality of berries. No direct or 
indirect shipments are made to Europe or other foreign countries from 
Buffalo. . 

The export trade to the Dominion of Canada is light, as the duties are 
almost prohibitory. ’ 

With regard to the supply of small dried fruits in this market, the 
range of country producing them may be drawn on the map of New 
York from GCnondaga County to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie and the 
northern part of Pennsylvania to Lake Erie. The receipts from Hrie 
County are not large. The finest dried peaches and raspberries are re- . 
ceived from Orleans, Niagara, Monroe, and Wayne Counties. 

But few native-grown plums are handled in this market. The West- 
ern New York fruit is generally sent East by the growers of it. Small 
parcels of plums are received from Virginia, North and South Caro-. 
lina, Delaware, and Maryland. Cherries and raspberries grown in New 
York are preferred to those sent from the South, the flavor being finer, 
and greater care is used: in their preparation; as a consequence they 
bring from two to three cents per pound more in this market than the 
Southern product. 

The estimated value of the dried fruit sold during the year 1877 in 
Buffalo is shown by the following figures: 


Sales or dried apples ccecas pore eee eee aps ores aera meee Seon bene eae aeme meee $155, 000 
Sales oF MIACKPOLIes Jc aeccoes cone taco ween aacceh weeeses serum co aeeeeeee , 000 
Sales Of Taspherries -25% 2 de aoe bss eset Sus Soke See e ews ececee psoas eens peewee - 7,000 
Sales of Cherries 262.0 cck ce caws cedve set coo Sane stub wens + bone tous Conmemes 3, 500 
Sales Of peaches woncecas ce meen seas —se s-seb sebek peae See cee seen eee - 5, 500 

Pobal ssi ee thew oon aaa as heed cove ae owe Ban once hehe ce ae en 


At Chicago, the trade in dried fruit is very large, as itis a distributing 
point of considerable importance for the West and Northwest. 

The secretary of the Board of Trade of that city, in a report to the 
department, states the receipts of dried fruits for the year 1877 to be as 
follows: 

Dried apples, 30,000 barrels of 200 pounds each. 

Dried peaches, 18,000 barrels of 250 pounds each. 

Of the smaller dried fruits and berries a proportionate amount was 
received. 

The sources of supply for dried apples, are, in the main, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Itnois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, the quantity received from each being in about the order 
named. For dried peaches, Southern HUlinois, Southern Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, and Ohio, in pro- 
portion as named. Also, about 3,600 pounds from California and Utah. 
Blackberries come almost entirely from North Carolina. 

As to values, it is very difficult to form an intelligent estimate, differ- 
ences in growth and quality making an average value less in the absence 
of the proportions of each. In the amount of receipts given only such 
as are consigned to the merchants are included; considerable quantities 
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_in addition are distributed from points of production to these of con- 

sumption ; these may amount to as much more. Dried blackberries 
are an exception to this, however, as nearly the whole of that trade of 
the Northwest centers at Chicago. The California dried peaches are 
much the most valuable, while dried apples from that State are not at 
all in favor. 

The general trade in dried fruits is not increasing, the demand being 
supplanted within afew years by the great increase of canned geeds 
of all sorts, and, in addition, the States of lowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
other portions of the West, formerly large consumers, are now producing 
enough, or more than enough, for their own consumption. 

The trade from California and Utah is being distributed in larger pro- 
portions than formerly through direct points for the West, thus saving 
something in transportation. 

From the report of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, for the 
year 1877, the following facts relating to the trade at that point are 
obtained : 

The crop of green apples having been very large in 1876, the supply of 
dried fruits of this kind has been correspondingly large. The market 
in September and October was filled to repletion, the dealers not know- 
ing, with the abundance of green fruit, what was to become ef the ac- 
cumulation. An export demand sprung up in the winter, relieving 
to some extent the market, and preventing prices from going as low as 
_ they would otherwise have done. Still, prices were low, and so remained 

throughout the year. Southern apples were at one time as low as 3 @ 
3} cents per pound, and northern fruit about $ cent higher. The aver- 
age quotations for the year were 4@5 cents per pound, compared with 
10 @ 18 cents in 1875 and 1876. 

The year closed with large supplies of old fruit, with stronger feeling, 
predicated on a light crop of green apples. The new southern apples 
which have appeared have commanded 3$@4 cents per pound. The 
steck of dried peaches at the commencement of last year was light. 
The crop of 1876 was a slender one, and the markets sparingly supplied. 
Still, prices dragged the year through, affected by the poor quality of 
the peaches and by the relatively low prices of foreign fruits. Peaches 
in limited quantities were brought from California and Utah which were 
fair in quality, some of the fruit being singularly sweet and palatable. 
The average quotation for the year was 11 @ 18 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 12 cents in the preceding year, and 8.68 cents in 1874~75. 

The receipts of dried fruits for the year have been 146,501 bushels, 
in comparison with 102,329 bushels in the preceding year. 

Notwithstanding the general business has labored under somewhat 
unfavorable features, the receipts have been exceeded by only two years 
in the history of the business. 

_ The trade in Baltimore, where the first substantial improvements were 
made in the methods of drying fruit, is very considerable. Messrs. 
Wilson, Burns & Co., leading merchants in that city, in a letter to the 
department, state that the amount of fruit received for the season of 
1877, of all classes, was about 4,000,000 pounds, and came from the fol- 
lowing States, viz: 


Pounds. 
NOTING. 5 - scons ona sadn ee eer .seeeel scan eases) ac cSyaccelece cic vt ceuu 500, 000 
Nii CarONn nay cou ee eee ee ees aoe. St cat leewcae cuusae 1, 500, 000 
SROMMESSOE: cin ac atone tek cclemmena> saa aaeinemcate tanepaed Cabwsuecece ena as 1, 500, 000 
Geerpiine 2. Soon eonce ser ks oe ee oe aes saeecatea tee cate eaten cugued woes 500, 000 


POUR ee 26x nanigeeeeckeonnuarniy asa eusataeaaareen ss gad among verern 4, 000, 000 
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Of this amount, 1,560,000 pounds of peaches, peeled and unpeeled, 
can be fairly estimated, say— 


1,000,000 pounds unpeeled, valued at 5 cents..........---------.----. ------ $50, 000 
"500, 000 pounds peeled, valucdiat 7 cents 222-55. 2-2 Scocec acess ee ee 39, 000 
1,500, 000 pounds apples;valued at'44,cents) 227-52 --- <- 25. 2 = een erie eee 67,500 
700, 000 pounds blackberries, valued at 6 cents .----..----.--------------- 42, 000 
50, 000 pounds raspberries, valued at 20 cents..---.--------+-.-4..------ 10, 000 
200, ‘000 pounds cherries, valued. at Ts cents —--2. .--..-2--< ssc -5 e8eeenee 26, 000 
50, 000 pounds whortleberries, valued at 9 cents...-..-...-.---.--------- 4,500 
Malano-total yalueofreceiptsas-ssccsesiedeeec sss s+ oases ba 4--- $235, 000 


The dried-fruit product of North Carolina alone is valued at $400,000 
annually. 

As the producers are taking more care of their fruit, the quality of 
the dried article has greatly improved ot late years. The greatest im- 
provement has been noted in apples, especially so with sliced apples, 
which now come to market from some sections perfectly white, well 
cored, and thin as paper, which quality always brings the highest prices 
and 1 is used entirely for domestic purposes, being consumed principally 

in the Upper Lake regions, Canada, and Eastern British Possessions. 

The quarter-sliced apples, that is to say, an apple cut into from six 
to eight pieces, well cored and pared, are also largely received in Balti- 
more, and is the only style of dried fruit that is exported to any extent, 
as the foreign markets call for this class of goods entirely. Very few 
peaches or small fruits go abroad. 

The machine-dried fruits are generally much brighter and bring higher 
prices, and for these reasons do not come in competition with the sun 
or kiln dried fruits. It is claimed by the owners of the patent driers 
that the fruit contains more of the saccharine matter; but properly sun 
or kiln dried fruit, in the opinion of dealers, is as good and contains as 
much of the original value of the fruit as the machine-dried fruit pos- 
sesses. 

The prices for 1877 were lower, in comparison, than in former years, 
from the fact that there were two large crops, especially of apples, and 
not all being consumed, the surplus was preserved in cooling-houses 
and carried over to 1877, and came in direct competition with the new 
crop. This had a tendency to keep prices low; but the main reason 
was from the fact that the duty on foreign dried fruits had been greatiy 
reduced, particularly as to prunes, which, coming in competition with 
the domestic dried fruits, and having the preference with most con- 
sumers, had a disastrous effect on the prices, and hence the low figures 
obtained on the domestie fruits. 

Messrs. T. M. Bartholomee & Co., of Baltimore, writing to the depart- 
ment ‘on this subject, state that, in the year 1876, the shipments of dried 
fruits to Europe were enormous, their house alone selling for the Ger- 
man market over two millions of pounds; that the succeeding year, on 
account of the large crop in 1876 and the market being overcrowded, 
the exports were not so great, but that there was a steadily increasing 
foreign demand. 

The only authentic information in regard to the trade in Saint Louis 
is given in the following table: 
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DRIED FRUIT TRADE OF SAINT LOUIS. 


Receipts and exports for eleven years. 


RECEIPTS. | SHIPMENTS. 
5 = | = ro ro 
a2 a2 ga || ag 
B) o r=) 2 
Years. He Years. me . Years. 3 FS Years. S 5 
gs gA 35 32 
a Dn MD 0) 
——|| ale 
A (See G6yS85) |! Tee aeeee a BU, 098" WBiWecccceecene 4a A265 ASTIe cS scccmeas 387, 471 
LU Geos Seeeee Be OOD) LEO aais'e e eim ore Pa Bey. | lie byl eee teres 45) 392) OVS TOc ceiaweeees 469 
Livi T eee eee 38) 650. || 18692 - --- 5 5... Ba 413) || Vetosnansesceee GOS4: | L869. oo. wen come 23, 307 
NOU co ons unis 31, (40 || S868. 55 0--=0- 33960) || 1874e eens cn 5874498 | IBGS: 3... fences 31, 328 
Weiidecoutsa ca cts Bie DOee BO lain =\<1- c= ai 24, 023 || 1873...-......- 42.006) L867. 2 en 5- 17, 583 
POGee enemas we | ee cSt ence bbred laccec score Lia tesaseceras DIT OOU) | Gees cen acaseccen|soseteces 


From the report of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Ky., it appears 
that the receipts of dried fruits from the South have been an important 
feature of the commercial affairs of the city, and the business is con- 
stantly increasing in magnitude. During the last year the receipts of 
apples and peaches have been upon a liberal scale, and prices have 
created demands. 

The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Memphis states that 
the total receipts of dried fruits in that market for the year 1877 com- 
prised in the aggregate 4,448 barrels, of which 2,218 barrels were trans- 
shipped to other points. The receipts comprised equal amounts of 
apples and peaches, and were valued at $44,000. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Richmond gives 
the receipts for the year 1877, as follows: 


Pounds. 
Pinrede Plebieemasaierwe son cle cee ccm lostnte ace sitatlals< sees sumo tasccacsionmate 400, 000 
Distidl TEE OGS 4-6 S655 SS tor Bsa Seno COgOOU ADU OOC TOSGHO SECEDE ECG Fe OUE BUDS meer pitt 
PETIA UM IGKDCITICN sec coe cane sas eSanicejocc ceaseneices soso cyeusisicsemisiclcswcee 6a) 20%000 
MBTIEMECHEMIS nce wore ocesccciscaelcccns sects caeetecnes ccacdsemccecesce woes cece 10,000 
GSdenaspDELTICS =~ caverns a Sulej=\s Sojninslee sneer atemias sc-cs acct od etc aes Scceedee | 1000 
Wmednytorileberries\os. 2228s S22) SSA ees SLE See cee cewek s” 25000 


In Detroit, which is the center of a large trade in canned and pre- 
served fruits, the trade in dried fruits is very active. For the year 1877 
there were received in that city of dried fruits 1,628,211 pounds. Of 
this there were transshipped to other points 204,616 pounds. 

Philadelphia does a large trade in dried fruits. The immense quanti- 
ties that are prepared in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States of 
New Jersey and Delaware find a market in that city. The Southern 
States on the line of the seaboard also furnish to it very large supplies. 
It is probably one of the most important distributing points in the East, 
but in the absence of statistics on the subject we are unable to give even 
an approximate value of this trade. The amount that enters into con- 
sumption in a city of such magnitude must be very great. The dealers 
represent the trade as prosperous and progressive, and, with the improve- 
ments in the methods of drying and the character of the fruits thus pre- 
pared, a gradually increasing demand both at home and abroad. Large 
supplies are furnished from this point to the Western States and Terri- 
tories and to the mines of Pennsylvania. The exports to Europe are 
annually increasing, so that the foreign trade is becoming one of great 
importance. 

The reports of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, while represent- 

38 AGR 
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ing the trade in dried fruits to be one of great value and importance, 
do. not give any statistics as to receipts, &c., and as no census of the 
business has ever been taken, the main facts in regard to the trade, 
meager though they be in details and figures, are derived solely from 
the leading merchants who deal in these commodities. 

The receipts and consumption of dried fruits in the city of New York 
are enormous, but in the absence of any census it has been found im- 
possible te obtain any satisfactory statistics or authentic information 
regarding the same. The railroad, steamboat, and canal lines centering 
there enter this commodity on their freight schedules under the heads 
of “orchard and garden products,” and “‘ green and dried fruits,” and 
there is no way of dividing the proportionate quantities to enable one 
to arrive at the separate amounts. 

Leading merchants report a very large and increasing business, and 
heavy receipts from all parts of the country. The reports of the Boards 
of Trade, therefore, treat the subject under a general and miscellaneous 
head, and, do not afford any detailed information. A population of a 
million and a half in the city and its immediate surroundings, together 
with a floating population of 50,000 daily, must consume a vast amount 
of dried fruits, which enter so largely into so many necessary prepara- 
tions for food. 

The shipping of this port is the largest in the United States, and the 
supplies of dried and canned fruits to this trade alone is one of great 
quantity and value. From this city all the neighboring and interior 
towns are supplied, requiring immense stocks to be constantly provided. 
The exports are very large and increasing with the gradually mereasing 
foreign demand. Custom-house entries have the same fault of dealing 
with j shipments of dried fruits under general headings. 

Boston has largely increased the consumption of both dried and green 
fruits. The imports of foreign fruits into that market are important, 
and the exports of domestic fruits, dried and green, are on the inerease. 
AS a distributing point, Boston has yielded the Western market to New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Comparative statement of exports of American, fru ts duré ng the fiscal yoars ended, respectively, 
June 30, 1877 and 1876. 


woe eee — == - = — ——— 


Year ended June 30, | Year ere nne 30, ay 1877 compared with 
1877. 1876. 
Fruits. Is 
| Quantity. | Value. Quantis| 

Xe | —_—_|—_— 

Apples, dried, pounds -....---.-----.-- 14, 318, 052 $520, 292 | 713, 840 $87, 915 | $852, 377 eee: 
Apples, green, bushels ...--..--.------ 1, 146,929 | 986,112} 177, 298 | 221, 764 764, 348 eS 
Other fruit, green, ripe, or dried - --..--|.-------.--; 2680252 \ewnnne ates 210, 177 58, aL el ee ae 
Preserved in cans or otherwise...--.-.|------------ 762, 344 |/.....-=-- | 327, 422 | 434, 0225)... cee 
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Quantities and values of import entries of fruits of all kinds, including nuts, by countries, 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1877. 


Countries. 


France 

French West Indies and French Guiana 
EGON GHP OSSESSLOMNS UNA Titel CEM ee ele tera et en le elated te ete 
French possessions, all other..-....-..--------- UM tetate piers ie eee ets a hen ochre 
Germany acceso ee = ee ainialn als] ola| ela sie inte oll i= mie oem tel tated eleletelete ifm mimlelmjmtm tela a(nlmin iim = <i) 
England 
Scotland 
(EN hehe) Aanierh a Iareic naan Boe aod Resaneeecmocescucose bo poosecconcsomdees 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c 
Quebec, Ontario, &e 
IBridisniColum Diasoseta see eran ieee ae eae 

British West Indies and British Honduras ...-..-.-----..--- 2-2 cee 2 ese conn ne 
idiethas| yi Garb hn ee a OAS SA See GaGa ne SS eUEeS TUES OUBHoTome cE ootaneEtosns 
1s elineinal SNS Ay AG Otel Soak Ge ame oc SECC OER BANGS e152 00SBSACHECS ULedawmeeesroaemer 
Hong-Kong 
British POSsesslons um -AtwICA, OCG eee tere a eee ee ao oe ole et ate eel ee 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee net eee nee eee 


IBYTUISHPOSSESSLOUS TL -AES HERE She cee mt cet eel fle fee le ele ele a 


British possessions, all Ober so cen ao nam ab ne wll om ieee alee 


Netherlands): cc cere os ace namateracs cose aes ee ene cote nisin cluieiemieminie cin ciem iaeisiels 
Dutch West Indies and Dutch Guiana,....:-----.------.-2.--5---.---- Yan Aeitee 
DuUitcheWasHindies! saacee cs dese see ceo eee eee ee clos Sen ae Se ameepmmce ret mes eats 
POLU cis soe cee miew chisalecm sick CESS RR ae Se Rec tees ec e cee soe beac neaeemeemoeeines 
Je Tannese ee ube Ske Sao case Sermo aa0SS See oe Sa0S0S LO HaSTE SSS aos asoce 
Azore, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands.-...---.---.---..-22-525..0-------eeneee 
San @Domit¢ pv cisaccem oe cece nec eens ses eciee ise eri eee ae lnm emacine = eta lae eaten oe 
Spain sescsconenec cress coteeteccok wecesme eeteees Goer eater eet eceoea pt eeeeiee emer 
(OE OT Rae BeOS OR aCe COG E BOSS SECC M CEE Bene ac Date SOAODAEE Sa SOS RES DSI OOOSOCSSAITC 
IPOTiOMRICO ese acne eee eee 
Spanish Possessions in Africa, &c 
de Rey MU ARTE $= Sa 5ocion 2c CONE Se nice Go Gb Ep bo edeinoh oodenot senescence S0S5¢ 
United States.of Colombia see-scereeteoees < se esce et bee ceases oe see eesti eeaaate 
LUGE IEE a Sse ee oie So Se Sato He Bosc BeGeRece dase “ene Somes oon seacraocecne 
All other countries in Asia............ Ve nae but ceeeces ote aenicwecnecmeisr corse 
All other countries im -Adricasces--.2sem= = o=sa= eaee eelem soe an a seem lsc le amelie sere 
Total <....- Sue uajreatre Sesame eee aac ecesie Mane ae ee See woe mcuemecueaie sms 


Dollars. 


159, 158 00 
43, 962 00 
272 00 

65, 801 00 
16, 475 00 
20,780 00 
152 00 
521, 349 00 
3, 564 00 
5, 363 00 
37, 330 00 
441, 502 00 
1, 967, 989 00 
16,922 00 
31, 445 00 
1, 901 00 
26, 361 00 
1, 403 00 
325, 843 00 
9 00 

394 00 
242 00 

3, 484 00 
2,214 00 
16, 472 00 
454,209 00 
3, 877 00 
257 00 

2, 524, 734 00 
85 00 
43,171 00 
7, 502 00 
1, 899 00 
123 00 
2,298 00 
8,070 00 
772 00 

28 00 
2,195, 055 00 
182, 663 00 
23, 040 00 
8,117 00 
261 00 
112, 386 00 
19 00 

39, 799 00 
18, 027 00 


9, 336, 779 00 
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